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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE  FROM  560  TO  -510  B.C.  PISI- 
STRATUS.  HIS  LITERARY  CIRCLE.  THE  PISISTRATID.E.  POLTCRATE3 
OF  SAMOS.  BACKWARD  STATE  OF  ATTIC  LITERATURE  DURING  THE 
"  TYRANNY."       POETRY    AND    PROSE    FLOURISH  IN  THE  IONIAN    COLONIES. 

6.    GENERAL    VIEW    OF    GREEK    LITERATURE    FROM    510    B.C.     TO     THE 

CLOSE    OF      THE    PELOPONNESIAN     WAR     IN    404    B.  C.       POETRY.        PROSE 

LITERATURE. 7.  GENERAL  VIEW    OF  GREEK   LITERATURE  FROM    404  B.C. 

TO    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE     ATTIC    PERIOD.  8.    STATE     OF    EDUCATION    IN 

GREECE     DURING    THE     ATTIC    PERIOD.       SCHOOLS     AND    SCHOOLMASTERS. 
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1.  In  the  early  volumes  of  this  work,  the  vicissitudes  Compara- 
of  the  Grecian  family  of  tongues  have  been  traced  Ihe  AttTc°^ 
from   its  remote   Indo-Pelasgic   origin,  down  to   the  an^thepre- 
settlement  of  its  noblest  branch  as  a  distinct  lanffuao-e  riods.° 
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in  the  region  where  it  afterwards  so  brilliantly  flou- 
rished. We  have  seen  how,  in  the  legends  of  the 
^olo-Thracian  sages,  Avere  shadowed  forth  the  first 
successful  essays  of  tlie  Hellenic  nation  in  those 
elementary  styles  of  poetry  and  music  which  form  the 
foundation  of  all  polite  literature ;  and  how,  in  the 
different  tribes  of  that  nation,  were  formed  those  dis- 
tinctions of  character  and  dialect,  which  in  every  age 
constitute  so  important  a  feature  in  the  genius  of 
Hellenism.  We  have  marked  the  spirit  of  local  emu- 
lation among  those  tribes,  fostering  a  corresponding 
spirit  of  heroic  adventure  ;  which  afterwards,  by  a 
nobler  impulse  of  national  feeling,  was  directed 
towards  great  common  enterprises  against  rival 
nations,  resulting  in  extensive  schemes  of  conquest 
and  colonial  settlement.  We  have  seen  how  the 
minstrelsy  in  which  those  enterprises  were  cele- 
brated, was  matured  from  the  fugitive  ballad  into  the 
heroic  Epopee ;  and  hoAv,  under  the  influence  of  an 
opposite  train  of  social  causes,  this  highest  style  of 
poetical  art,  after  having  been  carried  by  one  master 
genius  to  perfection,  gradually  languished  and  de- 
cayed. We  have,  however,  also  seen,  that  this  dete- 
rioration of  Greek  Epic  style  was  but  a  prelude  to  a 
no  less  genial,  though  less  expansive  exercise  of  the 
poetical  faculties,  in  the  variety  of  forms  comprised 
under  the  common  title  of  Lyric  poetry.  We  have 
witnessed,  in  fine,  in  these  successive  phases  of 
national  talent,  the  workings  of  the  wayAvard  infancy 
and  lively  youth  of  the  Hellenic  mind.  In  the  period 
before  us  we  shall  contemplate  its  mature  manhood ; 
and  the  first  symptoms  of  that  decay  which,  in  the 
inevitable  course  of  human  vicissitude,  it  was  destined 
to  underiro. 


Ch.  I.  §1.  OF    THE    ATTIC    PERIOD.  O 

All  literature  ranges  itself  under  the  two  general 
heads  or  departments  of  Poetry  and  Prose.  Each  of 
these  departments  comprises  various  orders  or  styles 
of  composition,  standing  in  a  certain  relation  or  ana- 
logy to  parallel  orders  in  the  other  department. 

Poetry  comprises  the  Epic,  Lyric,  Didactic,  and 
Dramatic  orders  of  composition. 

In  Prose  literature,  History  stands  in  the  relation 
above  noticed  to  Epic  poetry ;  Oratory  to  Lyric  poetry ; 
the  Dialogue  to  the  Drama.  The  title  Didactic,  or 
Instructive,  is  common,  in  each  department,  to  the 
branches  of  literature  the  nature  and  object  of  Avhich 
it  more  immediately  denotes. 

Of  these  orders  or  styles,  three  —  Epic  poetry, 
Lyric  poetry,  and  Didactic  poetry — have  been  treated 
in  previous  portions  of  this  work.  The  subject  of 
Epic  poetry  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  there  been 
exhausted,  in  regard  to  all  the  higher  objects  of 
inquiry  which  it  presents.  Original  genius  in  that 
branch  of  composition  was  limited  in  Greece  to  the 
Poetical  age ;  and,  during  that  age,  all  the  epic  works 
possessing  claims  to  genuine  inspiration  were  pro- 
duced. Those  to  which  attention  wiU  hereafter  be 
directed  are  marked,  either  by  servile  imitation  of  the 
old  Homeric  manner,  or,  w4iere  aiming  at  originality, 
by  laboured  effort  and  pedantic  artifice.  This  ex- 
tinction of  Epic  genius  must,  however,  on  grounds 
elsewhere  fully  stated,  be  considered  not  so  much  the 
fault  of  the  poets  as  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Even  a  second  Homer,  appearing  in  the  age  of  So- 
phocles, could  not  have  produced  a  second  Iliad ; 
while,  had  Sophocles  been  contemporaneous  with 
Homer,  he  might  have  proved  no  mean  rival  of  his 
great  epic  master. 
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With  the  Lyric  Muse  the  case  was  diiferent.     The 
causes  which  obtained  for  her  a  place  in   the  order 
of  cultivation  second  to  that  occupied  by  her  Epic 
sister  have  also,  in  the  previous  volumes,  been  care- 
fully   considered.^       That   patriarchal    simplicity   of 
heroic  life,  and  that  identity  between  the  imaginative 
impulses  of  the  individual  and  those  of  the  entire 
nation,  which  were  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the 
one  style    of   composition,    were  proportionally  less 
favourable  to  the  other.     The  higher  efforts  of  lyric 
art  depended  for  their  success  on  the  more  compli- 
cated social  relations,  which  tend  to  concentrate  the 
sympathies  around  local  and  real,  rather  than  na- 
tional and  ideal  objects.     The  same  causes,  however, 
which  retarded  the  advance  of  lyric  poetry,  secured 
it,  when  brought  to  maturity,  a  more  enduring  pros- 
perity and  a  more  varied  sphere  of  influence.     As  the 
poetry  of  civilised  life,  it  continvied  to  be  cultivated 
with  success,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  branches, 
during  the  whole  flourishing  age  of  Greek  literature ; 
and  even  in  the  lower  stages  of  national  debasement, 
the   comparatively  feeble  or  laboured  efforts  of  the 
superannuated  Lyric  Muse,  were  at  times  lighted  up 
by  a  spirit  savouring  of  better   days,  but  of  which 
little  or  no  trace  is  perceptible  in  the  epic  poetry  of 
the  same  period. 

The  other  order  of  Poetical  composition  above 
classed  under  the  head  of  Didactic,  as  having  been 
also  cultivated  during  the  Poetical  period,  was  as  yet 
too  much  in  its  infancy,  or  had  assumed  too  little  of 
a  distinctive  character,  to  entitle  it  to  treatment  as  a 
separate  branch  of  subject  in  the  history  of  that 
period.     Its  leadhig  productions  were,  both  in  form 

1   Vol.  I.  p.  171.  sqq.  ;   II.  p.  2.  sqq. 
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and  style,  so  nearly  related  either  to  the  purely  epic 
or  purely  lyric  order  of  composition,  that  it  appeared 
the  more  convenient  course  to  treat  them  as  them- 
selves varieties  of  one  or  other  of  those  orders.  Such 
are  the  Works  and  Days,  and  the  Theogony,  of 
"  Hesiod ;  "  such  the  metrical  Commentaries  of  Solon 
and  other  poets  of  the  Gnomic  school.  During  the 
Attic  period,  Didactic  poetry,  while  assuming  a  more 
distinct  independence  of  character,  can  advance  com- 
paratively little  claim  to  general  influence  or  popu- 
larity; prose  being  now  commonly  preferred  in  treat- 
ing the  class  of  subjects  to  which  the  title  Didactic 
properly  belongs. 

The  remaining  orders  of  composition  above  spe- 
cified —  the  Drama,  and  Prose  writing,  under  its 
several  varieties  of  history,  oratory,  didactic  prose, 
and  the  more  elementary  styles  of  miscellaneous 
literature  —  first  rose  to  the  rank  of  cultivated 
branches  of  pursuit  during  this  period.  Within  its 
limits  they  attained  their  highest  excellence,  and  it 
also  witnessed  the  early  stages  of  their  decline. 
Prose  composition  consequently,  and  the  Drama,  pos- 
sess a  prior  claim  on  attention  in  this  portion  of  our 
subject.  Before,  however,  entering  in  detail  on  the 
origin  or  history  of  either,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a 
concise  general  view  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
entire  Attic  period  of  Grecian  literature,  in  itself, 
and  as  contrasted  with  that  which  preceded. 

2.   The  primary  source  of  that  excellence  which  the  Distinctive 
Greek  nation  attained  in  every  branch  of  Dolite  art    ^^'^'''''^[?'- 
was  the  high  perfection  in  which  it  possessed  the  two  ^"''=  p^- 
varieties  of  mental  faculty  on  which  success  in  every 
human  undertaking  depends  —  the  faculty  of  Imao-i- 
nation,  and  the  faculty  of  Judgement  or  Intellect ; 

B  3 
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the  just  blending  and  balancing  of  which  secured  to 
the  same  favoured  people  an  equally  ample  endow- 
ment of  the  faculties  of  Invention  and  Taste. 

The  period  treated  in  the  previous  volumes  was 
that  during  which  the  imaginative  powers  were  chiefly 
in  the  ascendant ;  yet  still  so  far  restrained  or 
chastened  by  the  rival  influence,  as  to  obviate  those 
extravagant  ebullitions  of  excited  feeling,  or  those 
grotesque  aberrations  of  fancy,  which  usually  charac- 
terise the  literary  eflbrts  of  nations  in  a  similar  state 
society. 

In  the  present  period  we  shall  find  the  faculty  of 
Intellect  obtaining  in  its  turn  an  ascendancy  both 
in  the  character  and  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  :  an 
ascendancy,  however,  far  from  despotic,  but  modified 
by  the  lately  dominant  influence  in  a  degree  sufii- 
cient  to  insure  a  genial  warmth  and  vitality  even  to 
the  more  studied  productions  of  the  now  compara- 
tively reflective  and  philosophical  Hellenic  muse. 
The  Athe-  Thcsc  observatioiis  will  enable  us  the  better  to 
mans  deti-    appreciate  one  of  the  most  interestino;  features  in  the 

cient  in  the       11  o 

imagina-      hlstorv  of  Helleiiic  literature  —  the  harmony  between 

tivefaculty.  .        .  , 

the  character  of  this  its  most  important  era,  and 
the  character  of  the  people  by  whom,  or  under  whose 
auspices,  during  that  era,  its  most  important  works 
were  produced.  AVhile  the  Athenians  are  preemi- 
nently entitled  to  rank  as  the  representatives  of  the 
intellectual  element  of  the  Grecian  character,  they 
are,  as  compared  with  their  Ionian  and  ^olian  kins- 
men, proportionally  wanting  in  its  imaginative  ele- 
ment. Abundant  evidence  of  this  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied by  the  annals  of  the  foregoing  Poetical  period, 
the  genius  of  which  offered  the  greatest  scope  to  the 
play  of  the  fancy  in  literary  composition.     Through- 
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out  that  entire  period,  comprising,  between  the 
probable  age  of  Homer  and  the  year  560  B.C.,  some 
four  or  five  centuries,  and  presenting  in  every  other 
part  of  Hellas  brilliant  displays  of  imaginative  genius, 
Attica  cannot  boast  of  a  single  genuine  development 
of  native  poetical  talent.  The  only  cases  where  an 
exception  might  possibly  be  urged  are  those  of  Solon 
and  Tyrta3us.  But  Solon,  while  belonging  as  much 
or  more  to  the  present  than  to  the  past  age,  or 
forming,  at  least,  a  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  was  himself  a  poet  by  art  and  intellect  rather 
than  by  nature ;  and,  had  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  would  probably  have  been  a  prose  author. 
The  Attic  nativity  of  Tyrtaeus  remains,  at  the  best, 
somewhat  doubtful.  But  even  granting  it  to  be  as- 
certained, when  we  remember  that  his  muse  was  dumb 
so  long  as  he  remained  in  his  native  Attica ;  that  his 
migration  to  the  supposed  less  genial  soil  of  Sparta 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  poetical  activity ;  that 
his  inspirations  were  elicited  solely  by  Spartan  objects 
and  interests ;  and  that  no  trace  of  Attic  associations 
can  be  detected  in  his  verse,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  exception,  in  his  case,  acquires  all  the  weight 
which  usually  attaches  to  an  example  in  confirmation 
of  the  rule. 

Another  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  Greek  polite  Altered  po- 
culture,  which  here  forces  itself  on  the  attention,  is  the  l'"""^  °^ 

'  _  ^  ^        ^    ^    bpai-ta  and 

difference  between  the  relative  positions  which  Sparta  Atiier.sin 

1      A     1  •     1     •  1  1  T  regard  to 

and  Athens  occupied  m  regard  to  elegant  literature  poUte  cui- 
in  the  Poetical  period,  and  those  which  they  respec-    "'^' 
tively  hold  in  that  on  which  we  are  now  entering. 
During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  former  period^ 
Sparta  was  nearly  as  much  the  metropolitan  centre  of 

1  Vol.  III.  p.  46.  S(iq. 
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literary  pursuit,  and  the  chosen  home  of  men  of  genius, 
as  Athens  was  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  Although,  from 
causes  already  examined,  she  was  never  in  any  age 
herself  prolific  in  authors ;  she  had  yet  in  those  early 
days  her  Cinaethon  in  the  epic  department  of  poetry, 
and  her  Gitiadas  and  Xenodamus  among  the  musi- 
cians of  recorded  fame ;  while  it  was  in  the  capacity 
of  Spartan  guests  or  citizens  that  most  of  the  celebra- 
ted iEolian,  Ionian,  and  Dorian  masters, —  Terpander, 
Thaletas,  Sacadas,  Alcman,  Polymnestus, —  composed 
and  taught.  Tliat  Sparta  was  also  familiar  from  the 
eighth  century  downwards  with  the  Homeric  poems  is 
evinced,  as  well  by  the  tradition  of  their  importation 
into  Greece  by  Lycurgus,  as  by  the  fact  of  Terpander, 
the  state-musician  of  Sparta,  having  adapted  portions 
of  them  to  his  musical  compositions.  Athens  on  the 
other  hand,  during  the  same  Poetical  period,  produced 
neither  epic  poet  nor  musician ;  and  far  from  being 
able  to  boast  either  a  Terpander  or  an  Alcman  among 
her  adopted  citizens,  the  single  lyric  artist  whom  she 
claims  is  only  known  to  have  been  an  Athenian  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  preferred  Sparta  as  the 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  Even  the  poems 
of  Homer  were,  if  we  may  trust  her  own  tradition, 
unknown  or  little  cared  for  in  Athens  until  the  time 
of  Solon  and  Pisistratus.  Before  the  days  of  those 
two  enlightened  citizens,  Attica  was,  in  fact,  in  all 
that  concerns  literature,  a  still  more  barren  waste 
than  Lacedaemon  became  in  her  turn  during  the 
period  now  before  us,  in  which  Athens  appears  as  the 
hotbed  of  Hellenic  talent,  and  the  centre  of  every 
species  of  intellectual  pursuit  both  to  her  own  citizens 
and  to  the  foreigners  who  flocked  to  her  schools. 
3.  This  remarkable  interchange  of  habits  and  tastes, 
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between  the  two  leading  states  of  Greece,  is  one  of 
those  phenomena  which  the  more  careless  student 
of  history  is  apt  to  overlook  altogether;  which  often 
cause  serious  embarrassment  to  the  critical  inquirer; 
and  which  as  often  lead  the  more  subtle  speculator 
into  fallacious  theories,  in  his  attempts  to  trace  them 
to  their  origin.  The  best  and  simplest  explanation  of 
the  problem  which  here  presents  itself,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  Athens  is  concerned,  has  already  been  given 
in  the  remark  above  made,  as  to  the  ascendant  of  the 
Intellectual  over  the  Imaginative  faculty  in  that  parti- 
cular modification  of  the  Greek  mind  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Athenians.  This  peculiarity  naturally  ren- 
dered the  full  development  of  their  equally  peculiar 
order  of  talent  for  literature  dependent  on  a  corre- 
sponding advancement  of  their  social  condition.  The 
circumstances  are  here  parallel  to  those  formerly  no- 
ticed as  having  tended  during  the  Poetical  period, 
first  to  retard,  and  then  to  stimulate,  the  cultivation  of 
lyric  art.  As  in  the  Hellenic  nation  at  large  a  cer- 
tain advance  of  civilisation  was  required  to  bring  that 
more  intellectual  order  of  poetry  to  maturity ;  so  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  Attic  Hellene  required  a  still 
further  advance  of  social  life  to  bring  his  peculiar 
order  of  literary  talents  into  activity.  Those  talents 
accordingly,  though  enlivened  in  the  vigour  of  their 
cultivation  by  a  share  of  the  brilliant  fancy  common 
to  the  rest  of  the  Greek  race,  will  yet  be  found,  as 
compared  with  those  of  rival  tribes,  to  be  far  more 
dependent,  for  their  full  development  and  successful 
exercise,  on  the  resources  of  the  intellect  than  on  those 
of  the  imagination. 

Hence  may  be  explained,  not  only  why  Attica  was  The  Athe 

1  (<  ^  •  1        •  ii         r>  •       1  1  nians  (kfi- 

barren  oi  men  or  genius  during  the  i  oetical  age,  but  cleat  in 
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the  no  less  striking  fact,  that,  while  admitted  to  have 
carried  to  perfection  all  the  higher  branches  of  com- 
position Avhich  flourished  during  the  present  more 
enlightened  period,  the  drama,  history,  oratory,  and 
didactic  prose,  she  did  not  initiate  a  single  one  of  them. 
Original  invention  in  elegant  pursuit  is  the  special 
province  of  the  Imagination  ;  to  mature  and  perfect 
the  inventions  of  others  is  that  of  the  Intellect.  Prose 
composition  in  all  its  departments  had  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  maturity  before  Athens  produced  a 
prose  writer.  Oratory  was  first  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  written  order  of  composition  by  Sicilians.  Didactic 
prose,  comprising  grammar  and  criticism,  also  took  its 
rise  in  the  colonial  states  of  Greece;  to  w^hom  the 
Athenians  owed  their  first  instruction  in  those  depart- 
ments. If  there  be  any  branch  of  literature  in  which 
Athens  might  seem  to  possess  a  legitimate  claim  to 
priority,  it  is  the  drama.  Yet  even  here  her  title  is 
defective.  The  germ  of  all  scenic  entertainment  is 
confessedly  traceable  to  the  Dorians.  And  even  ad- 
mitting the  merit,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  Athens, 
of  havino:  formed  the  classical  drama  out  of  the  rude 
elements  supplied  by  the  dithyramb  of  Arion,  or  the 
comedy  of  Susarion,  to  be  equivalent  to  invention,  this 
single  exception  would  tend  in  some  sense  to  confirm 
the  rule.  The  Attic  drama  is  of  all  orders  of  poetical 
composition  the  most  artificial ;  being,  in  fact,  an  in- 
genious compound  of  the  same  epic  and  lyric  elements 
which  had  already,  in  their  separate  form,  reached 
their  highest  excellence  in  the  works  of  Homer,  Archi- 
lochus,  and  Stesichorus :  it  is  consequently,  of  all,  the 
one  least  dependent  on  the  spontaneous  working  of 
the  imagination,  and  the  most  dependent  on  the  exer- 
cise of  the  intellect.     It  may  be  further  remarked,  as 
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another  practical  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  estimate  AmUn 
of  Attic  genius,  that  of  all  the  tribes  of  Greece  the  talent!* 
Athenians  were  the  least  distinguished  by  talent  for 
the  art  of  music.  Nor  is  this  deficiency  hmited  to 
their  early  days.  It  is  observable  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  their  ascendancy  in  elegant  pursuit. 
While  the  jEolians  muster,  in  every  age,  by  far  the 
most  numerous  array  of  masters  of  first  rank,  Terpan- 
den,  Arion,  Sappho,  Stesichorus,  Xenocritus ;  the 
Dorians  had  also  their  Thaletas,  Sacadas,  Crates,  and 
Lasus  ;  the  lonians  their  Archilochus,  Polymnastus, 
and  Timotheus.  But  not  a  single  native  Athenian 
musician  of  high  celebrity  is  upon  record,  scarcely 
the  name  of  an  Athenian  musician  of  any  rank  at  any 
period.  This  remark  may  be  extended  from  the  art 
of  music,  to  the  branch  of  poetry  which  chiefly  de- 
pends on  musical  accompaniment.  Athens  cannot 
boast  at  any  epoch  of  her  history  a  single  melic  poet 
of  high  distinction.  It  is  true  that  much  fine  melic 
composition  is  embodied  in  the  Attic  drama,  and  in  so 
far  the  great  masters  of  the  Athenian  stage  may  rank 
as  melic  poets.  But  here  again  they  must  rank  as 
poets  of  the  artistic  rather  than  the  original  order. 
The  dithyrambic  branch  of  Ijanc  composition,  the  only 
branch  ever  popular  at  Athens,  was  also  the  most 
artificial ;  and  not  one  even  of  the  more  distinguished 
dithyrambic  poets  was  a  native  of  Attica.  This  defect 
of  Attic  2:enius  also  shows  itself  in  the  lateness  of 
the  epoch  at  which  the  Athenian  musical  festivals,  in 
the  proper  sense,  were  established,  and  in  the  small 
celebrity  which  they  enjoyed  as  compared  with  those 
of  Sparta.  The  Spartan  Carnea  and  Gymnopajdia, 
are  the  most  antient  institutions  of  tlie  kind  on 
record  ;  and  those  which  exercised  the   most  bene- 
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ficial  influence  on  the  art  of  Grecian  music.  No 
notice  occurs  of  any  similar  institution  at  Athens  be- 
fore the  time  of  Solon  ^ ;  and  such  as  afterwards  existed 
are  acknowledged,  by  the  Attic  critics  themselves,  to 
have  done  more  to  corrupt,  than  improve,  the  musical 
taste  of  the  nation.- 
Decline  of  The  dcclinc  among  the  Spartans  of  that  taste  for 
turein''" '  politc  literature  which  distinguished  their  early  days, 
Sparta.  £nds  its  explanation  in  the  political  institutions  of  the 
state  rather  than  in  the  character  of  the  citizens; 
unless,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  institutions  of  every 
country  must  be  considered  as  reflecting  in  some  de- 
gree the  character  of  the  people.  Although  the  letter 
of  the  Spartan  legislation  can  hardly  have  been  less 
rigorously  enforced  in  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  or  in  that 
of  the  rulers  who  rank  as  his  immediate  successors, 
than  in  later  times,  there  is  yet  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ascetic  spirit  of  that  legislation  was  extended  with 
the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  republic.  In  the 
primitive  ages  of  her  constitution,  the  rude  discipline 
which  it  enjoined  could  have  constituted  but  a  slender 
mark  of  distinction  between  her  manners  and  those  of 
the  kindred  states  of  Peloponnesus.  The  laws  of 
Lycurgus  did  little  more  probably  than  reduce  to 
method  and  permanence,  stereotype  as  it  were,  those 
primitive  usages  which  were  once  more  or  less  common 
to  the  other  subdivisions  of  the  Dorian  race.  While 
the  neighbouring  states,  unfettered  by  the  restrictions 
to  which  Lacedosmon  had  subjected  herself,  continued 
to  advance,  simultaneously  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  in 
social  refinement,  the  Spartans  remained  stationary. 

1  The  first  establishment  of  a  lyric  solemnity,  in   the  proper  sense,  at 
Athens,  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  Pericles,  in  Vit.  xiii. 
=  See  Vol.  III.  p.  \)l. 
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And  as  this  stationary  condition  of  manners  coincided 
with  a  still  increasing  ascendancy  of  Sparta  in  poli- 
tical affairs,  it  was  natural  for  the  republic  to  connect 
these  two  circumstances,  the  backwardness  of  her 
social  habits,  and  the  advance  of  her  political  power, 
in  the  ratio  of  cause  and  effect;  and  to  plume  herself 
more  and  more  on  her  rude  simplicity  of  life,  as  both 
the  source  and  the  evidence  of  her  superiority  to  her 
neighbours.  The  result  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  pro- 
gressively increasing  disregard  of  those  more  genial 
pursuits  on  which  she  formerly  prided  herself;  and 
a  more  exclusive  devotion  to  those  martial  and  political 
objects  by  which  the  faculties  of  her  citizens  seem 
to  be  absorbed  during  the  period  of  Grecian  history 
now  before  us.  The  inducements  which,  under  these 
altered  circumstances,  the  other  states  of  Greece 
offered  to  the  cultivation  of  native  genius,  or  to  the 
settlement  of  enlightened  foreigners  in  their  capitals, 
now  naturally  became  as  much  superior,  as  they  had 
formerly  been  inferior,  to  those  held  out  by  Lace- 
dsemon. 

4.   Such  appear  to  be  the  broader  features  of  dis-  Political 
tinction  between  the  Attic  period  of  Grecian  literature,  of'iSree'ct" 
and  the  Poetical  period  which  it  succeeded.      It  will  '^'"l""  ^^^ 
be  desirable,  before  entering  on  the  detailed  treatment  riod. 
of  the  varied  heads  of  subject  comprised  in  the  history 
of  the  former,  that  we  should  take  a  concise  general 
survey  of    the  chief  vicissitudes  of  its  intellectual 
culture,  in  connexion  with  a  parallel  view  of  those 
vicissitudes  of  civil  history  on  which  the  destinies  of 
literature  must  always  greatly  depend. 

The  period  to  which,  according  to  the  plan  laid 
down  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  work,  the  title 
Attic  has  been  given,  extends  from  the  ye^r  560  B.C., 
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to  the  death  of  Alexander  in  323  b.c.^  The  more 
momentous  politieal  events  which  it  comprises  are 
subjoined  in  chronological  order  : 

B.C. 

560.  Usurpation  of  the  supreme  power  at  Athens  by  Pisistratus. 
546.  The  Lydian  monarchy  overthrown  by  Cyrus,  and  the  Greek 

colonies  of  Asia  subjected  to  the  Persian  Empire. 
527.  Death  of  Pisistratus. 
522.   Death  of  Polycrates  of  Samos. 
514.  Hipparchus  slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
510.  Expulsion  of   Ilippias  from  Athens,  and  end  of  the  Attic 

"  Tyranny." 
499.  The  Athenians  aid  the  Ionian  colonies  in  their  revolt  against 

Darius,  and  burn  Sardis. 
494.  Miletus  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Persians. 
490.  Invasion  of  Attica  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes.      Battle  of 

Marathon. 
480.  Invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.     Battles  of  Thermopylte  and 

Salamis. 
479.  Battles  of  Plataja  and  Mycale. 
477.  Political  ascendancy  of  Athens  under  the  administration  of 

Cimon  and  Aristides.     The  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  and 

the  islands  become  her  tributaries.     Climax  of  Athenian 

power  and  prosperity  during  the  ensuing  half  century. 
470.  Pericles  begins  to  direct  the  affairs  of  Athens. 
445.  Thirty  years'  alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  their 

respective  confederates. 
444.   Supremacy    of  the   democratic    party,    headed  by  Pericles, 

at  Athens.     Foundation  of  Thuriura. 
435.  War  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth. 
431.  Rupture  of  the  Thirty  years'  alliance,  and  outbreak  of  the 

Peloponnesian  war. 
430.  Plague  at  Athens. 
429.  Death  of  Pericles. 

425.  Capture  of  Sphacteria  and  its  Spartan  garrison  by  Demo- 
sthenes and  Cleon. 
424.  Taking  of  Amphipolis  by  the  Spartans.     Disgrace  and  exile 

of  Thucydides  the  historian. 
422.  Deaths  of  Cleon  and  Brasidas  in  the  bsittle  of  Amphipolis. 

'  This  epoch  has  been  considered  preferable  to  that  of  llic  foumlation 
of  Alexandria  a(lt)i)lcd  in  Chap.  i.  p.  (5. 
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B.C. 

415.  Athenian  expedition  against  Sicily.  Mutilation  of  the  Attic 
Ilermaj.  Alcibiades  quits  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Catana, 
and  takes  refuge  in  Sparta. 

413.  Destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament  in  Sicily. 

412.  Theatre  of  war  transferred  to  the  coast  of  Asia. 

411.  Ascendancy  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  Athens.  Appoint- 
ment of  Alcibiades  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
forces. 

407.  Alcibiades  again  superseded  and  exiled. 

406.  Battle  of  Arginusre. 

405.  Battle  of  ^gospotami. 

404.  Surrender  of  Athens  to  Lysander.  Close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 

401.  Expedition  and  death  of  Cyrus.  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
thousand. 

395.  Defeat  and  death  of  Lysander  at  Haliartus  in  BcEotia. 

394.  Victory  of  Agesilaus  at  Coronea. 

378.  Rise  of  the  Theban  ascendancy  under  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
minondas. 

371.  Battle  of  Leuctra. 

362.  Battle  of  Mantinea,  and  death  of  Epaminondas. 

359.  Accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne  of  Macedon. 

357.   Outbreak  of  the  Social  war. 

352.  Philip  master  of  Thessaly. 

338.  Battle  of  Choeronea.     Philip  master  of  Greece. 

336.  Death  of  Philip,  and  accession  of  Alexander. 

334.  March  of  Alexander  against  Persia. 

332.  Foundation  of  Alexandria. 

323.  Death  of  Alexander. 

This  period  may,  with  more  immediate  reference 
to  the  connexion  between  the  above  series  of  politi- 
cal events  and  the  parallel  vicissitudes  of  literature, 
be  appropriately  considered  under  three  subordinate 
epochs: 

I.  From  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus  to  the  reesta- 
blishment  of  the  Commonwealth  by  Clisthenes 
in  510. 
II.  From   the   latter  event  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
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Peloponnesian  war,  and  submission  of  Athens 
to  Sparta  in  404. 
III.  From  the  political  ascendancy   of   Sparta,    as 
then  established,  to  the  close  of  the  period. 

060—510.  B.C. 

General  5.  Bcforc  the  era  of  Pisistratiis,    Solon    had  been 

GriTek  lite-  author  of  the  first  recorded  attempt  of  an  Attic  states- 
rature  from  j^an,  to  promotc  amono;  his  fellow-citizens  a  taste  for 

5G0  B.C.  to  '  i  °  ^ 

510  B.C.       elegant  literature.       By   him    were    established   the 
periodical  recitals  of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  the  public 

Pisistratus.  festivals,  by  professional  rhapsodists.  Pisistratus, 
following  up  and  improving  this  institution,  under- 
took, with  the  aid  of  several  men  of  letters  resident 
at  his  court,  a  compilation  and  arrangement  of  those 
poems  in  the  order  of  their  epic  sequel.  This  com- 
pilation appears  to  have  comprised,  besides  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  which  alone  in  critical  quarters  possessed 
undisputed  claim  to  emanate  from  the  genuine  Homer, 
the  greater  part  of  the  works  known  in  later  times 
by  the  title  of  Homeric  or  Cyclic  poems.  Allusion 
also  occurs  to  a  similar  compilation  by  Pisistratus,  of 
the  poems  of  Hesiod^;  and  a  like  service  appears  to 
have  been  rendered  by  him  or  his  literary  coadjutors 
to  the  works  attributed  to  the  legendary  bards,  Musas- 
us,  Orpheus,  Pamphos,  and  others.  These  improved 
editions  of  the  national  poems  were  prepared,  it  may 
be  supposed,  for  the  "public  library"  established  by 
the  usurper  in  his  native  city.^  It  seems  however 
doubtful,  whether  the  phrase  Public  library  can  here 
properly  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  attaches  to  it  in 
modern  times,  as  denotino;  a  miscellaneous  collection 

»  For  these  details   see  Vol.   I.   p.    188.  204.  sqq,,  213.  518.;    oonf. 
Hereas  in  Plutarch,  Vit.  Thes.  xx. 
2  Athen.  i.  p.  3.  ;  Aul.  Gell.  vi.  17. 
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of  books  accessible  for  perusal  or  consultation  to  tlie 
citizens  at  large ;  in  "srhich  sense  it  appears  to  be 
applied  by  ancient  authors  to  the  institution  of  Pi- 
sistratus.  His  library  was  probably  little  more  than 
a  repository  of  what  formed  in  those  days  the  state 
literature  of  the  Greek  republics.  Such  were  the 
oracular  or  Sibylline  books,  Avhich  in  the  early  days 
of  Athens  and  Sparta,  as  of  Rome,  constituted  an  im- 
portant engine  of  state  policy;  and  to  which  class 
belonged  the  hymns  of  "  Musosus"  and  "  Pamphos" 
above  noticed.  Such  were  also  the  state  editions  of 
^'  Homer,"  "  Hesiod,"  and  other  popular  poets,  recited 
in  the  public  solemnities. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  on  his  occupation  of 
Athens  in  509  B.C.,  is  stated  by  Herodotus^  to  have 
carried  oiF  the  sacred  part  of  this  collection.  The  re- 
mainder is  described,  on  less  valid  authority,  as  having 
been  transported  by  Xerxes  to  Susa ;  and  as  having 
afterwards,  when  that  metropolis  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Macedonians,  been  restored  by  Seleucus  Xicator 
to  the  Athenians.^  This  story  is  certainly  far  from 
probable.  That  a  Persian  emperor,  when  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  most  sacred  monuments  of  the  con- 
quered city,  should  have  attached  so  great  a  value 
to  a  few  manuscripts  of  Greek  poets  and  sooth- 
sayers, is  difficult  to  believe.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
a  collection  of  such  celebrity  as  to  possess  interest 
even  in  the  eyes  of  a  barbarous  invader,  would  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  Athenians  themselves  iu  aban- 
doning the  city,  when  at  pains  to  remove  other  state 
valuables  of  a  portable  description.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  its  fate,  there  is  no  authentic  trace  of 
its  existence  after  the  Persian  war. 

1  V.  90.  ^  A.  Gell.  loc.  cit. 

VOL.    IV.  C 
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As  coadjutors  of  Pisistratus  in  his  literary  un- 
dertakings are  mentioned  Onomacritus  of  Athens, 
Orpheus  of  Croto,  and  Zopyrus  of  Heraclea.  Onoma- 
critus, besides  his  share  in  the  Homeric  labours  of  his 
patron,  was  specially  intrusted  with  the  compilation 
of  "  Musa3us;"  and  in  the  course  of  this  performance, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  detected  by  the  lyric  poet 
Lasus,  in  the  act  of  interpolating  spurious  verses  of 
his  own,  on  the  no  less  spurious  works  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  Thracian  bard.^  Some  authors  give  him 
credit  for  most  of  the  poems  that  passed  current  under 
the  title  Mus^eus  in  later  times,  and  for  several  of 
those  popularly  ascribed  to  the  Thracian  Orpheus. 
Orpheus  of  Croto  and  Zopyrus  also  possess  claims  to 
original  authorship  in  the  same  branch  of  poetry  cul- 
tivated by  their  colleague  Onomacritus.  All  these 
personages^  appear  to  have  belonged  to  that  mysti- 
cally religious  school  of  authors  whose  works  passed 
current  under  the  common  title  of  Orphic,  and  were 
nearly  connected,  in  doctrine  and  style,  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Pythagorean  and  other  mystical 
schools  of  philosophy,  which  flourished  about  this  time. 

To  Pisistratus  is  assigned  ^  the  institution  of  the 
greater  Panathenaica,  with  which  festival  the  recitals 
of  Homer,  and  some  other  literary  entertainments  of 
a  popular  nature,  were  chiefly  connected.  It  was  also 
under  his  government,  and  it  may  be  presumed  under 
his  auspices,  that  in  the  year  535  b.  c.  the  first  attempts 
were  made  by  Thespis  to  mature  the  dithyrambic 
mimes  of  the   local   Dionysiaca    into  the  Athenian 

'  Herodot.  "vii.  6. 

2  Vol.  I.  p.  205. ;  conf.  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  i.  p.  332.  sq. ;  Pausan.  i.  xxii. 
7.,  viii.  xxxi.,  I.  xxxvii.  3.,  ix.  xxxv.  1.;  Suid.  v.  Orpheus;  Lobeck, 
Arrlaoph.  p.  311.  353.  sqq.  386. 

3  Schol.  Aristid.  p.  323.  ed.  Dind.  vol.  ni. 
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tragedy.  Of  the  Attic  comedy,  although  it  had  pro- 
bably assumed,  before  the  time  of  Thespis,  a  certain 
regularity  of  dramatic  arrangement,  we  hear  little 
or  nothing  until  a  later  period. 

The  influence  of  this  enlightened  usurper  was  as 
zealously  exercised  in  the  arts  of  design  as  in  litera- 
ture. He  was  the  founder  of  various  fine  public 
buildings  ^ ;  and  one,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
was  conceived  by  him  on  such  a  scale  of  grandeur,  as 
to  place  the  execution  of  his  plan  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  Athens  or  of  Greece  durino;  her  flourishino: 
ages.  The  fine  pleasure-grounds  and  porticoes  after- 
wards known  by  the  title  of  Lyceum,  as  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  citizens  for  gj^mnastic  and  literary  re- 
creation, were  originally  his  private  gardens,  thrown 
open  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-countrymen.^  Pisi- 
stratus  was  further  honourably  distinguished  among 
the  tyrants  of  this  and  the  last  generation  by  the 
humanity  of  his  government.  Xo  act  of  wanton 
cruelty  or  oppression  has  been  imputed  to  him.  The 
value  even  of  this  negative  testimony  to  his  amiable 
qualities  is  the  greater,  from  its  contrast  to  the  marked 
tendency  of  the  popular  Greek  historians  to  blacken 
the  characters  of  the  petty  despots,  so  many  of  whom 
sprang  up  about  this  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
confederacy.  The  merits  of  Pisistratus,  as  a  man,  are 
eulogised  even  by  those  who  least  admired  his  conduct 
as  a  citizen.^ 

Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  his  sons  and  inheritors  of  ^iie  risi. 
ms  power,  also  inherited,  the  latter  more  especially, 
his  taste  for  elegant  pursuit,  and  share  with  him, 

'  Smith,  Biogr.  Diet.  vol.  iii.  p.  171.  sq. 

*  Theopomp.  ap.  Atben.  xii.  p.  533.,  conf.  ap.  Suid.  et  Harpocr.  v. 
AvKiiov;  Schol.  ad  Lucian.  Pise.  52. 
^  Plut.  Sol.  29.     Herodot.  i.  59. 
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under  the  family  title  of  Pisistratida3,  the  credit  of 
his  principal  undertakings.  Their  court  remained  a 
favourite  resort  of  foreign  men  of  letters.  The  more 
celebrated  of  these  were  the  lyric  poets,  Anacreon, 
Simonides,  and  Lasus  the  preceptor  of  Pindar.^ 
Hipparchus,  if  not  the  first  author  of  the  popular 
Attic  custom  of  erecting  Hermte  or  columnar  way- 
posts  in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  Attic  Demi,  was 
the  first  Avho  decorated  those  monuments  with  ap- 
propriate inscriptions  for  the  entertainment  and  in- 
struction of  tlie  passers  by.^  Contemporaneous  with 
the  Pisistratidae,  and  celebrated  like  the  chief  of  the 
fimiily  for   the   institution  of  a  public   library,   was 

Poiycrates    auothcr    enlightened    tyrant,    Polycrates    of    Samos. 

ot  baa.os.  jj-g  court,  llkc  that  of  Athens,  was  a  favourite  resort 
of  men  of  genius ;  among  others  of  Anacreon,  who 
acted  as  preceptor  to  his  son.^ 

But  hov/ever  great  the  merit  of  these  princes  as 
promoters  of  literature  within  the  limited  field  of 
exertion  which  royal  patronage  could  provide,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  some  essential  respects 
their  influence  tended  to  obstruct  rather  than  advance 
the  objects  which  they  had  at  heart.  Those  spon- 
taneous developments  of  talent  to  which  nations  are 
indebted  for  great  original  works,  are  in  all  ages  more 
or  less  inseparable  from  a  warm  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism concentrated  around  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  term  Popular  government  must  not,  in 
this  general  application  of  it,  be  strictly  understood 
in   the    sense    of  Free   constitution  now   habitually 


»  Herodot.  vii.  C  ;  Pseudo-Plat,  in  Hipparch.  p.  228      iElian.  V.  H. 
viii.  2. 

^  Pseudo-Plat.  loc.  cit. 

'  Herodot.  iii.  121. ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  638. 
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attached  to  it ;  for  the  patriotic  feehngs  of  many 
nations  have  been  centred,  with  the  attachment  which 
leads  to  such  results,  on  forms  of  govermnent  far  from 
popular  in  the  constitutional  sense.  In  the  case  of 
the  Greeks,  however,  the  phrase  may  truly  admit  of 
the  more  limited  signification ;  for  in  no  instance  do 
the  national  sympathies  of  any  Hellenic  state,  in  his- 
torical times,  appear  to  have  been  permanently  enlisted 
in  favour  of  any  government  which  can  be  called 
monarchal  in  the  modern  sense.  The  sway  of  a 
single  ruler,  however  mild  and  generous,  was  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  Greek  freemen,  that  when- 
ever they  felt  conscious  of  the  powei%  they  seldom 
wanted  the  will,  to  exchange  even  the  most  prosperous 
state  of  "  tyranny "  for  the  turmoil  of  republican 
faction  with  all  its  attendant  evils.  This  tone  of  feel- 
ing necessarily  placed  the  Greek  sovereign,  whatever 
his  own  inclinations,  under  the  necessity  of  governing 
with  a  strong  hand  and  a  jealous  policy,  such  as  could 
not  fail  to  cramp  the  intellectual  energies  of  his  sub- 
jects; and  the  Pisistratida^  here  formed  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  To  whatever  extent  they  may,  by 
their  wealth  and  taste,  have  contributed  to  nurse  the 
infancy  of  their  native  literature,  its  vigorous  youth 
and  manhood  required  to  be  trained  under  a  more 
free  and  independent  form  of  education.  Accordingly, 
amidst  all  their  efforts  to  supply  materials  for  mental 
improvement  from  abroad,  there  is  little  trace  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  their  subjects  to  turn  to  ac- 
count the  rich  resources  of  their  own  f]^enius.  Durino; 
the  fifty  years  of  the  Tyranny  no  literary  work  worth 
preservation  was  produced  by  a  native  Athenian. 
The  first  appearance  of  Phrynichus,  the  earliest  Attic 
tragedian  in  the  classical  sense,  dates  about  the  time 

c  3 
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of  the  expulsion  of  Hippias;  and  the  first  dramatic 
work  entitled  to  rank  as  truly  great  or  national,  the 
Sack  of  Miletus  by  that  poet,  was  brought  out  twelve 
years  later.  It  is  plain  that  this  tragedy  could  not 
have  been  acted,  still  less  could  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  received  have  found  vent,  under  the  pre- 
vious monarchal  rule ;  its  power  over  the  sympathies 
of  the  audience  being  inseparable  from  the  indignation 
excited  against  the  Persian  monarch,  with  whom  the 
Pisistratida)  were  connected  by  ties  both  of  personal 
friendship  and  political  interest. 

Among  the  other  Greek  states,  the  Ionian  colonies 
continue  during  the  Pisistratian  era  to  maintain  their 
former  superiority  to  Athens,  both  in  the  excellence 
of  their  works,  and  in  priority  of  invention.  Prose 
composition,  in  its  historical  department,  was  steadily 
advancing  towards  maturity  by  the  efforts  chiefly  of 
Milesian  writers,  Cadmus,  Hecatteus,  Dionysius  ;  to 
which  names  may  be  added  that  of  Acusilaus  an 
Argive  by  birth,  but  an  Ionian  in  dialect  and  style. 
In  didactic  prose  similar  progress  was  making  under 
the  auspices  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  Anaximander 
of  Miletus,  and  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  all  lonians, 
the  latter  however  domiciled  in  Magna  Graecia.  Of 
the  two  older  —  epic  and  lyric  —  branches  of  poetical 
composition,  the  latter  continued  to  flourish  with 
much  of  its  former  lustre.  The  hst  of  distinguished 
lyric  poets  whose  active  lives  fall  in  whole  or  in  part 
within  this  half-century  comprises,  in  the  properly 
melic  department,  the  names  Ibycus,  Anacreon,  Si- 
monides,  and  Lasus ;  with  that  of  Hipponax  the  iam- 
bographer,  and  those  of  the  elegiac  or  gnomic  poets, 
Xenophancs,  Theognis,  and  Phocylides.  Of  these  all 
were   lonians  except  Ibycus  of  Rhegium,  Lasus  of 
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Hermione,  and  Thcognis  of  Megara,  natives  of  Dorian 
states.  The  name  of  no  epic  poet  of  this  epoch  has 
been  recorded. 


510—404  B.  C, 

6.  The  restoration  of  Attic  freedom  by  Clisthenes  General 
in  510  B.C.  imparted  the  lirst  real  vitality  to  native  Gr^ek  ute- 
Attic  literature.      There    are    few   more   interestino-  rauuefrom 

510  B.C.  to 

phenomena  in  the  history  of  our  species,  than  the  404  b.c. 
harmony  between  the  career  of  Athens  in  political 
power,  and  the  career  of  Attic  genius  in  literature 
and  art,  in  the  century  subsequent  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Pisistratida3.  During  the  thirty  years  between  Poetry, 
that  event  and  the  close  of  the  Persian  war  in  479  B.C. 
the  tragic  drama  was  matured  by  Phrynichus,  Choeri- 
lus,  Pratinas,  and  ./Eschylus,  into  those  elementary 
forms  of  dignity  and  beauty  which  it  continued  to 
expand  and  embellish  throughout  the  ensuing  Peri- 
clean  age.  The  remainder  of  the  century  witnessed, 
besides  the  more  finished  productions  of  the  trage- 
dians above  named,  the  whole  career  of  the  succeed- 
ing authors  of  highest  eminence ;  of  Sophocles,  Euri- 
pides, Ion,  and  others  who  competed  with  them, 
often  successfully,  for  the  prize.  The  early  history 
of  the  Comic  drama  evinces  still  more  clearly  the 
vital  connexion  between  the  political  and  literary 
energies  of  the  Athenians.  It  is  certain  that  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Dorian  Susarion,  about  the  close  of  the 
Poetical  period  (564  B.C.),  comedy  had  already  as- 
sumed a  regularity  of  scenic  arrangement  greater 
than  tragedy  could  boast  in  the  time  of  Thespis 
thirty  years  afterwards.  Yet  during  the  eighty 
years  that  elapsed  between  Susarion  and  the  Persian 

c  4 
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war,  in  the  last  fifty  of  which  tragedy  had  been 
steadily  advancing  to  perfection,  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  sister  dramatic  muse.  The  meagre  notices  of 
the  "revival,"  as  it  has  been  called,  of  Susarion's 
comedy,  shortly  before  the  Persian  invasion  (480 
B.C.),  by  the  obscure  poets,  Euetes,  Euxenides, 
and  Myllus,  imply  that  the  art  had  lain  dormant 
durine:  the  intermediate  time.  The  cause  of  its  ra- 
pid  progress  and  popularity  in  the  next  generation, 
connects  itself  obviously  uith  the  simultaneous  ascen- 
dancy of  the  democratic  principle  in  the  Attic  com- 
monwealth, and  with  the  uncontrolled  freedom  af- 
forded to  the  peculiar  class  of  satire  which  constituted 
the  soul  of  the  genuine  Attic  comedy.  Accordingly, 
the  most  brilliant  age  of  the  Athenian  democracy, 
extending  over  the  middle  and  latter  portion  of  this 
century,  is  also  the  most  brilliant  age  of  comedy  as 
carried  to  perfection  by  its  three  greatest  masters, 
Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and  Aristophanes,  and  by  their 
little  less  illustrious  competitors,  Crates,  Pherecrates, 
Amipsias,  and  Plato. 

Tragedy  remained,  during  the  entire  Attic  period, 
the  exclusive  privilege  and  glory  of  Athens.  The 
only  other  part  of  Hellas  where  comedy  became  a 
cultivated  order  of  literature  was  Sicily  ;  chiefly 
under  the  auspices  of  Epicharnms,  a  Dorian  of  Cos, 
settled,  first  when  an  infant  at  the  Hybla3an  Megara, 
afterwards  in  the  neighbouring  metropolis  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  flourished  about  the  time  of  the  obscure 
authors  above  mentioned  as  the  revivers  of  Su- 
sarion's comedy  at  Athens.^     This  coincidence,  vs^ith 

'  A  more  ancient  Sicilian  comedian,  quoted  by  Epicharmus  himself, 
was  Aristoxenus  of  Selinus,  who  seems  to  have  stood  to  Epicharmus 
somewhat  in  the  same  relation  as  Thespis  to  Phrynichus.  Hephsst. 
Gaial".  p.  45. 
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the  priority  of  Sicily  in  other  new  branches  of  compo- 
sition which  began  about  the  same  time  to  be  culti- 
vated in  Athens  under  Sicilian  masters,  certainly 
favours  the  opinion  countenanced  also  by  Aristotle^ 
that  the  successful  efforts  of  Epicharmus  to  improve 
the  Comic  drama  of  Sicily,  had  stimulated  the  advance 
of  that  of  Athens. 

Another  inferior  order  of  Sicilian  comedy,  called 
the  Mime,  was  raised  during  this  century  to  the  rank 
of  a  cultivated  order  of  literature  by  Sophron,  its 
imputed  inventor.-  These  entertainments,  said  to 
have  been  much  relished  by  Plato^,  and  to  have  been 
first  introduced  by  him  at  Athens,  seem  to  have 
been  but  an  improvement  on  the  old  Doric  mimes, 
or  rude  dithyrambs  of  the  L)icelista3  and  Autocabdali, 
described  in  a  previous  volume. 

Athens  produced  no  poet  of  celebrity,  during  this 
century,  in  any  branch  of  composition  but  the  drama. 
The  little  success  of  the  attempts  made  by  Panyasis 
of  Halicarnassus,  Chosrilus  of  Samos,  and  Antimachus 
of  Colophon,  to  reap  laurels  on  the  exhausted  field  of 
epic  poetry,  abundantly  justify  the  backwardness  of 
the  Athenian  men  of  letters  to  waste  their  time  in 
similar  efforts. 

Lyric  poetry  continued  to  flourish  in  other  jDarts  of 
Greece.  The  most  celebrated  names  of  this  epoch 
are  those  of  the  Ba?otian  Pindar  and  Corinna,  of  the 
Ionian  Simonides  and  Bacchylides,  and  of  the  Do- 
rian Timocreon.  The  deficiency  of  the  Athenians  in 
talent  or  taste  for  pure  lyric  poetry,  or  the  entire 
absorption  of  such  as  they  possessed    by  the  lyric 

'  Poet.  3.  '  Aristot.  Poet.  1. 

^  Quintil.   1.   X.   17.;    Diogen.  La.  iii.   18.;  Suid.  v.    Sophr. ;  Tzetr. 
Chil.  X.  1006. 
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element  of  their  drama,  is  further  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  scarcely  one  of  the  more  esteemed  masters,  even 
of  that  meretricious  order  of  lyric  performance  which 
from  its  popularity  at  Athens  was  called  the  Attic 
dithyramb,  was  a  native  Athenian.  The  more  cele- 
brated composers  in  this  department  were,  Lasus  of 
Hermione,  its  supposed  originator  under  the  Pisistra- 
tidas,  but  who  continued  to  flourish  after  their  expul- 
sion, Melanippides  of  Melos,  Phrynis  of  Mitylene,  and 
Timotheus  of  Miletus.  Lamprocles  alone,  a  poet  ap- 
parently of  some  merit,  is  claimed  by  the  Athenians 
as  their  fellow-citizen.  Another  of  inferior  rank, 
Cinesias,  is  disputed  between  Athens  and  Thebes. 

In  the  more  intellectual  branches  of  literature, 
History,  Rhetoric,  and  the  several  orders  of  Didactic 
composition,  Athens  still  lags  behind  her  colonial 
neighbours.  She  cannot  as  yet  claim  a  prose  histo- 
rian as  her  own  citizen.  The  younger  Pherecydes, 
though  commonly  styled  of  Athens,  from  having 
fixed  his  abode  there,  is  understood  to  have  been  a 
native  of  the  Ionian  isle  of  Leros.  Of  the  other 
leading  contemporaneous  writers  of  the  same  class, 
Charon  was  an  Ionian  of  Lampsacus,  Xanthus  a 
Lydian,  HeUanicus  an  /Eolian  of  Lesbos,  and  Hero- 
dotus a  Dorian  of  Halicarnassus.  To  a  colonial 
author,  Glaucus  of  Rhegium,  Greece  was  also  in- 
debted for  her  first  recorded  essay  in  Literary 
history. 

In  the  literature  of  philosophy,  the  other  Greek 
states,  especially  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  colonies, 
still  maintain  their  preeminence,  without  as  yet  a 
successful  attempt  at  rivalry  on  the  part  of  Athens. 
Nor  indeed  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  do 
the  moral  or  speculative  sciences  appear  to  have  been 
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habitually  taught  in  that  city  as  a  separate  branch  of 
pursuit.  In  so  far  as  cultivated  at  all,  they  are  fami- 
liarly alluded  to  as  forming  but  a  part  of  the  same 
course  of  polite  education  which  in  those  days  was 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  music  masters  and  profes- 
sional rhapsodists.^  The  great  names  in  the  philo- 
sophical literature  of  this  epoch  are,  Heraclitus  of 
Ephesus,  Parmenides  and  Zeno  of  Elea,  Empedocles  of 
Agrigentum,  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene,  Diagoras  of 
Melos,  and  Democritus  of  Abdera.^  The  credit  of 
Athens,  even  as  a  promoter  of  foreign  talent,  is  here 
not  unsullied.  The  same  Democracy  which  enjoyed 
the  licentious  satires  of  the  comedian  ao;ainst  the  ab- 
surdities  of  the  popular  superstition,  denied  all  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  to  the  sage  who  proposed,  even  in 
the  most  respectful  forms  of  argument,  to  substitute 
for  those  absurdities  sounder  views  of  the  truths  of 
natural  religion.  Of  the  three  more  distinguished 
teachers,  Anaxagoras,  Diagoras,  and  Zeno,  who,  under 
the  patronage  of  Pericles  or  other  enlightened  citizens, 
settled  at  Athens,  the  first  two  were  banished  by  the 
Democracy  for  presuming  to  teach  anything  worth 
learning  on  those  higher  subjects;  and  Anaxagoras, 
in  his  absence,  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  same 
illiberal  tribunal.  Their  subsequent  treatment  of 
Socrates,  whose  career  of  public  instruction  also  falls 
for  the  most  part  within  this  epoch,  but  who  takes 
no  literary  rank  in  the  proper  sense,  not  having  com- 
mitted his  lectures  to  writing,  forms  an  appropriate 

1  Plat.  Lach.  p.  180. ;  Plut.  vit.  Perlcl.  4. 

-  Ai'clielaus,  the  reputed  master  of  Socrates,  is  of  doubtful  nativity. 
By  some  he  is  called  a  Milesian  ;  by  others  he  is  claimed,  not  without 
plausibility,  as  a  native  Athenian ;  even  in  his  Attic  capacity  he  is  prin- 
cipally distinguished  for  having  first  introduced  the  physical  philosophy 
from  Ionia  into  the  city. 
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sequel  to  that  which  the  enlightened  strangers  who 
preceded  him  had  experienced  at  their  hands.  This 
spirit  of  intolerance,  in  matters  of  speculative  doc- 
trine or  opinion,  is  the  greatest  blot  in  the  character 
of  Athens,  especially  of  her  democracy,  under  which 
it  solely  or  chiefly  displays  itself.  It  appears  also  in 
the  more  oifensive  light,  from  its  contrast  to  the 
liberality  by  which,  in  this  respect,  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  nation  was  so  honourably  distinguished.^ 

Even  in  oratory,  the  art  in  which  her  superiority  to 
all  rivals  is  so  well  established,  Athens  must  yield  the 
palm  of  originality  to  Sicily.  The  honour  of  having 
first  constituted  eloquence  a  branch  of  literature  is 
due  to  that  island.  The  oratory  of  nature  must,  it 
is  true,  have  attained  in  the  time  of  Pericles  at  least 
as  high  a  stage  of  excellence  at  Athens  as  elsewhere. 
It  is  however  not  with  the  oratory  of  nature,  of  which 
Homer  was  as  great  a  master  as  Demosthenes,  but 
with  the  literature  of  oratory,  that  we  have  here  to 
deal.  The  earliest  professional  teachers  in  that  de- 
partment were  Corax  and  Tisias  both  of  Syracuse, 
and  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  ;  all  nearly  contem- 
poraneous. Corax  and  Tisias  were  authors  of  the 
first  recorded  treatises  on  rhetorical  composition. 
Gorgias  of  Leontini,  by  his  improvements  on  their 
system,  and  by  the  brilliancy  'of  his  own  style,  secured 
a  more  extended  popularity  to  the  new  profession. 
To  these  Sicilian  masters,  especially  to  Gorgias,  all 
the  great  professional  orators  of  Athens  were  in- 
debted, directly  or  indirectly,  for  their  education.  The 
first  Athenian  prose  writer  was  the  orator  Antiphon, 
a  younger  contemporary  of  Gorgias,  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

'  See  Appendix  A. 
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The  lectures  of  Gorgias,  and  other  contemporaneous 
teachers  of  the  same  class,  the  more  popular  of  whom 
were  Protagoras  of  Abclera,  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  and 
Hippias  of  Elis,  embraced  also  the  sciences  of  gram- 
mar, literary  criticism,  logic,  and  speculative  philoso- 
phy; and  to  them,  and  other  foreigners,  the  Athenians 
were  solely  or  chiefly  indebted  for  their  first  more 
extended  proficiency  in  those  several  branches  of 
pursuit. 

In  the  literature  of  science,  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term,  the  name  of  the  great  physician  Hippo- 
crates, a  Dorian  of  Cos,  alone  takes  rank  with  those 
of  the  principal  authors  in  other  departments  of 
prose. 

Didactic  or  Gnomic  poetry,  the  poetry  of  the  early 
philosophers,  of  Solon  and  the  Seven  sages,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  preferred  to  prose  by  some  of  their  suc- 
cessors ;  among  whom  the  more  distinguished  were 
Parmenides  of  Elea  and  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
various  successful  elForts  were  made,  still  by  colonial 
writers,  in  the  livelier  orders  of  miscellaneous  prose 
literature,  Biographical  memoirs,  Notes  of  travel,  and 
famiUar  descriptions  of  men  and  manners.  Among 
the  authors  of  this  class  whose  works  obtained  perma- 
nent popularity,  the  two  most  distinguished  were,  the 
Homeric  rliapsodist  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos,  and  Ion 
of  Chios  the  tragic  poet. 

404—323  B.  C. 

7.  During  the  remaining  seventy  years,  between  the  state  of 

close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  that  of  the  entire  froi!r404 

Attic  period,  the  poetical  genius  of  Athens,  which  in  ^j^;.J"/I'i' 

the  previous  century  had  reached  its  highest  stage  of  Attic  pe- 

voii.  IV.  *c  7 
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riod  — 323  excellence  simultaneously  with  the  cHmaxof  her  poli- 
tical prosperity,  appears  subdued  and  paralysed  by 
the  disasters  with  which  that  century  had  terminated. 
Under  the  pressure  of  those  disasters,  the  tragic 
drama,  the  chief  or  only  solid  basis  of  Attic  renown 
in  the  nobler  branches  of  poetry,  sank  and  expired. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  by  a  striking  and  affecting 
coincidence,  died  the  year  before  the  fatal  battle  of 
iEgospotamoi,  which  subjected  their  native  city  to 
the  Spartan  yoke ;  and  they  left  no  successor  whose 
Avorks  acquired  permanent  popularity  or  celebrity. 

Comedy  however  continued  to  flourish.  Even  na- 
tional calamity  furnished  materials  for  brilliant  sar- 
casm to  the  Athenian  Comic  muse.  But  the  humi- 
liation of  the  Democracy,  with  whose  fortunes  her 
own  had  from  the  first  been  associated,  involved  a 
corresponding  degradation  of  her  character.  Her 
satire  now  began  to  be  directed  against  objects  of  an 
inferior  order,  and  to  be  wielded  by  less  vigorous 
hands.  Aristophanes,  it  is  true,  with  his  rival  Plato, 
survived  the  fall  of  the  city  ;  but  his  greatest  works, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  produced  j^rior  to 
that  catastrophe.  Still  however,  inferior  as  the  muse 
of  the  Middle  comedy,  for  so  this  second  stage  of  the 
art  was  called,  may  have  proved  to  her  predecessor, 
in  genuine  Attic  humour,  the  falling  off  involved 
no  diminution  in  the  number  or  enthusiasm  of  her 
votaries.  The  Athenian  citizen  seems  rather  to  have 
sought  consolation  for  his  misfortunes  in  a  still  more 
exuberant  indulgence  in  such  sources  of  jovial  excite- 
ment as  were  still  at  his  command. 

Another  order  of  poetical  entertainment,  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  could  hardly  fail  to  extend 
its  previous   popularity,  was   the   Attic  dithyramb. 
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Accordingly  these  performances,  though  stigmatised 
by  professional  critics  of  every  age  as  a  corruption  of 
the  antient  pure  style  of  lyro-draniatic  poetry,  involv- 
ing a  parallel  corruption  of  the  sister  art  of  music, 
assumed  from  day  to  day,  with  a  greater  complication 
of  artistic  forms  and  a  greater  display  of  meretricious 
graces,  a  stronger  hold  on  the  Athenian  public.  Nor 
was  this  deterioration  of  taste  confined  to  Athens. 
The  old  classic  orders  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  seem  to 
have  become  virtually  extinct  about  this  time  through- 
out Greece,  and  their  place  to  have  been  usurped  by 
this  same  Attic  dithyramb  under  its  several  varieties. 
Athens,  however,  now  as  formerly,  can  claim  as  her 
own  citizens  but  few  of  the  leading  professors  in  this 
department.  The  most  celebrated  are,  Timotheus  of 
]\liletus,  Philoxenus  of  Cithera,  Telestes  of  Selinus, 
and  Polyidus  of  Athens. 

This  epoch  produced  no  epic  poet  with  any  pre- 
tensions either  to  merit  or  popularity. 

The  decline  of  poetical  literature  was  nobly  com- 
pensated by  the  rapid  development  of  genius  in  the 
more  intellectual  branches  of  pursuit.  The  same  na- 
tional misfortunes  which  cjuenched  the  inspirations  of 
the  tragic  dramatist  seem,  by  sobering  and  chasten- 
ing the  Attic  mind,  to  have  given  a  sudden  vitality 
to  its  hitherto  dormant  talents  for  History,  Oratory, 
Philosophy,  and  miscellaneous  literature.  The  high 
perfection  to  which  the  first  three  branches  of  compo- 
sition were  now  carried,  forms  both  the  alleviation 
and  the  glory  of  the  seventy  years  of  political  discord 
and  national  decay  in  the  Hellenic  states,  which  ter- 
minated with  the  final  extinction  both  of  republican 
liberty  and  of  original  genius  in  art  and  letters  under 
the  Macedonian  ascendancy. 
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In  historical  composition,  Colonial  Greece,  though 
no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  standard  Athenian 
authors  in  that  department,  continues  at  least  to 
maintain  the  respectable  position  she  had  held  in  the 
days  when  Athens  was  still  her  pupil.  The  histo- 
rians of  this  epoch  who  rank  next  to  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon,  are  Philistus  of  Syracuse,  Ctesias 
of  Cnidus,  Ephorus  of  Cuma,  and  Theopompus  of 
Chios. 

In  oratory  Athens  now  bears  away  the  palm  from 
every  rival.  To  this  epoch  belong,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  active  lives  of  eight  of  the  ten  Attic  orators 
of  the  classical  canon,  inclusive  of  the  four  greatest, 
Demosthenes,  ^schines,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates.  The 
two  exceptions  are,  Antiphon,  the  father  of  the  native 
Attic  school,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  last  of 
the  ten.  No  orator  of  high  celebrity  flourished  in 
any  other  state. 

In  philosophy,  Athens,  eminent  as  she  now  be- 
comes, has  still  but  a  share  of  the  great  men  of  the 
age.  Of  her  three  principal  authors,  Plato,  Xeno- 
phon, and  Speusippus,  the  former,  founder  and  chief 
of  the  Academy,  is  rivalled  by  the  Stagirite  Aristotle, 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  sect.  Xenocrates  of  Chal- 
cedon,  successor  of  Speusippus  in  the  Academy; 
Archytas  of  Tarentum,  more  celebrated  as  a  lawgiver 
and  statesman  than  as  a  philosopher,  and  the  astro- 
nomer Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  educated  and  settled  at 
Athens,  uphold  in  their  several  departments  the  credit 
of  colonial  learning. 

State  of  8.  Elementary   education    appears   to   have   been 

durTn^'the   unlvcrsal  among  the  free  citizens  of  the  Greek  states 
Attic'"'pe.     (\^i^\urf  thc  entire  Attic  period.     Scarcely  an  allusion 

nod.  O  i.  " 
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occurs,  if  indeed  an  authentic  one  can  be  found,  to  an 
illiterate  Hellene.  Even  the  Spartans,  proverbially 
the  least  learned  people  of  Greece,  were  constrained 
by  the  spirit,  if  not  by  the  letter  of  their  state  dis- 
cipline, to  acquire  at  least  the  art  of  reading  and 
writing.^  It  is  also  probable  that  the  slave  population 
of  the  large  towns  was  in  great  part  similarly  quali- 
fied, especially  in  Athens,  where  much  of  the  practical 
economy  of  trade  and  manufacture,  with  the  details 
of  expenditure  and  bookkeeping,  was  in  the  hands  of 
that  class.  Schools  and  schoolmasters,  accordingly, 
are  represented  as  in  every  part  of  Greece  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  social  system  ^ ;  and  the  instruc- 
tion, even  of  the  upper  classes,  was  carried  on  much 
more  generally  in  those  schools  than  in  the  mode  of 
private  tuition.^  The  office  of  the  pnsdagogue,  or 
private  tutor,  frequently  mentioned  as  superintending 
the  education  of  young  men  of  rank,  was  subordinate 
to  the  system  of  public  instruction.  His  duties  were, 
to  conduct  his  pupil  to  and  from  the  academy,  to 
superintend  his  moral  conduct  and  manners,  and 
keep  him  out  of  danger  or  mischief  Few  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  men  of  a  high  standard  of 
acquirement,  or  qualified  to  assist  their  pupils  effec- 

'  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  Spartan  literary  educa- 
tion, see  Vol.  III.  pj).  4.51.  sqq.  501.  504. ;  and  the  author's  "  Remarks  " 
(Longman,  1851)  in  reply  to  an  elaborate  dissertation  against  his  views 
appended  to  the  third  volume  (3rd  edition)  of  Mr.  Grote's  History  of 
Greece. 

^  One  of  the  most  curious  and  apparently  authentic  notices  on  the 
subject  is  that  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Vit.  Themist.  x.).  When  the 
population  of  Attica  abandoned  their  own  country  to  Xerxes,  and  took 
refuge  in  great  part  at  Troezen  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  the  TrcB- 
zenians,  among  other  munificent  hospitalities,  decreed,  on  the  motion  of 
a  citizen  named  Nicagoras,  that  schoolmasters  should  be  provided  at 
state  expense  for  the  juvenile  portion  of  their  guests. 

3  Plat.  Amat.  p.  132.  a. 
VOL.  IV.  D 
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tively  in  their  prescribed  course  of  study  ^ ;  and,  in 
Plato's  time,  those  entrusted  even  with  youths  of 
highest  rank  appear  to  have  been  commonly  slaves.^ 

The  most  distinct  account  of  an  elementary  course 
of  education  is  given  by  Plato.  "  As  soon,"  he 
informs  us,  "  as  a  boy  has  acquired,  under  the  care 
of  his  parents,  his  nursemaid,  or  his  pa^dagogue,  a 
sense  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  he 
is  sent  to  school  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
music,  and  orderly  habits.  After  he  has  learnt  his 
alphabet,  and  is  practised  in  reading  a  continuous 
text,  the  schoolmaster  selects,  as  his  task,  from  the 
works  of  the  best  poets,  such  passages  as  inculcate 
the  most  approved  rules  of  life,  and  hold  up  the  best 
examples  of  virtuous  conduct ;  which  lessons  he  is 
also  made  to  learn  by  heart.^  He  is  then  taught 
music  and  the  use  of  the  lyre,  as  the  next  most 
effectual  source  of  mental  refinement ;  and  his  voice 
is  exercised  in  singing  some  of  the  finest  odes  of  the 
lyric  poets,  to  instil  into  his  mind  that  sense  of  har- 
mony so  important  in  after  life  both  to  the  orator 
and  the  man  of  the  world.  Upon  this  should  follow 
a  course  of  athletic  exercises  in  the  gymnasium, 
which  finishes  the  education  of  the  boy,  and  fits  him 
for  the  higher  training  of  the  citizen."  ^  The  only 
part  of  this  higher  training  here  specified  by  Plato 
is  the  study  of  the  law :  but,  from  other  sources^,  we 


1  Plat,  tie  Legg.  p.  808.  d. 

"  Plat.  Lys.  208.  c,  223.  a.  ;  cf.  Xenopli.  de  Rep.  Lac.  c.  2. 

^  ^sop  and  Tlieognis  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  other  authorities 
among  the  more  popular  of  these  elementary  class  books.  Aristoph.  Av. 
471. ;  and  ap.  Plut.  cd.  Xyland.  vol.  ii.  p.  395.  x>.  111.  b.  ;  Lucilius  ap. 
A.  Gell.  I.  3. 

'^  Protag.  p.  325.,  couf.  de  Legg.  p.  809.  ;    Aristot.  Polit.  viii.  2.  sqq. 

^  Plat.  Axjoch.  p.  366.  e.,  Lysis,  passim ;  Aristoph.  Nub.  200.  sqq. 
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learn  tliat  in  his  time  the  elementary  education  of 
the  ephebus,  or  youth  of  the  upper  classes,  was  fol- 
lowed up  in  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  or  other 
similar  public  institutions,  by  a  more  enlarged  course 
of  instruction,  comprised  under  the  heads  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy ;  a  course  analogous  to  the  university 
education  of  our  own  age.  It  comprehended  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  dialectics,  oratory,  criticism,  and 
the  elements  of  moral  science.  The  masters  by 
whom  it  was  conducted  were  commonly  called 
sophists,  or  rhetors,  up  to  about  the  time  of  Plato, 
when  the  more  honourable  title  of  philosophers  was 
generally  preferred. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  frequent  notices  which  Schools 
occur  of  schoolmasters  and  their  schools  supply  so  masters. 
little  clear  information  as  to  the  habits  or  social  po- 
sition of  this  important  part  of  the  community  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  whether  they  were  a  distinct  class,  or 
merely  a  lower  grade  of  the  sophists,  or  rhetors. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  belonged  to  the  upper 
rank  of  citizens  in  some  of  the  states,  and  to  have 
been  received  in  the  best  circles.^  Such  as  they 
were,  the  lessons  they  taught  were  limited  to  the 
Greek  tongue.  Instruction  in  foreign  languages  was 
never  esteemed  in  Greece  either  a  necessary  or  an 
important  branch  of  general  education.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  which  forms  also  a  signal  defect  of  Greek 
culture  as  compared  with  that  of  modern  times.  The 
explanation  of  its  causes,  in  so  far  as  capable  of  being 
explained,  has  been  offered  in  other  parts  of  this 
work. 

In  Athens,  and  probably  in  other  Greek  republics, 

'  Ion  Chilis,  ap.  Atben.  xiii.  p.  604.  sq. 
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every  citizen  was  under  at  least  a  moral  obliga- 
tion^ to  provide  liis  sons  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  letters.  The  discipline  of  the  schools  was 
also  under  state  control.^  Yet  the  government  no 
where  seems  to  have  provided  or  maintained  them, 
or  to  have  appointed  or  paid  the  schoolmasters, 
whose  livelihood  depended  on  the  fees  of  their  pupils.^ 
The  amount  of  those  fees  has  not  been  recorded.  But 
more  distinct  notices  have  been  transmitted  of  the 
charges  made  by  literary  professors  of  the  higher 
class.  The  fees  said  to  have  been  paid  for  a  course 
of  instruction  to  some  of  the  earlier  and  more 
distinguished  sophists  and  philosophers  are  so  ex- 
travagant as  to  be  scarcely  credible,  even  when  at- 
tested, as  they  are  in  some  instances,  by  the  best 
contemporaneous  authority.  Protagoras  is  taunted 
by  Plato  ^  as  the  first  professor  of  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  who  taught  for  hire.  If  this  imputation 
be  well  founded,  his  older  contemporaries,  Zeno  and 
Gorgias,  must  have  been  speedily  led  by  his  example 
to  adopt  a  similar  course:  for  Zeno^  is  said  by  Plato 
himself  to  have  been  paid  100  mina3,  or  upwards  of 
400/.,  by  each  disciple,  for  a  course  of  lectures ;  and 
Gorgias*^  also  to  have  been  richly  remunerated  by  his 
pupils.  The  fees  of  both  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  are 
rated  by  other  authorities"  at  the  same  amount  as  those 
of  Zeno.  This  sum,  taking  into  account  the  high 
value  of  the  precious  metals  in  antient  times,  would 

'  See  Vol.  III.  p.  448.  sqq. 

^  Draco  and  Solon  ap.  ^sch.  adv.  Timarch.  p.  32.  sqq. 
'  Plato,  Eryxias,  p.  402.  d. 

♦  In  Protag.  p.  349.,  conf.  329. ;  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  ix.  1.  5. 
5  Alcibiad.  i.  p.  119.  ^  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  282. 

"'   Suid.  V.   ropy;    Diod.   xii.   53.;    Quintil.   Inst.   Or.   iii.    1   ;  Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  52. 
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be  equal  to  about  2000/.  of  our  money.  But  prices 
were  afterwards  greatly  reduced  \  as  the  number  of 
professors  increased,  and  the  former  blind  veneration 
for  their  magic  powers  of  communicating  knowledge, 
or  for  the  value  of  the  knowledire  communicated,  de- 
clined.  Isocrates,  the  younger  contemporary  of 
Protagoras,  and  probably  the  better  master  of  the 
two,  was  satisfied  with  ten  mina3,  or  forty  pounds,  for 
a  course"-;  which  sum  seems  afterwards  to  have  re- 
mained the  ordinary  rate  of  payment.^ 


'  Prodlcus  is  described  as  being  satisfied  with  payments  varying  from 
one  to  fifty  drachmae,  according  to  the  value  or  difficulty  of  the  science 
taught.  But  these  may  have  been  the  prices  of  single  lectures,  not  of 
entire  courses.     Plat.  Axioch.  p.  366.,  Cratyl.  p.  384. 

2  Plut.  Vit.  Demosth.  5.,  Vit.  Dec.  Oratt.  in  Isocrat.  p.  143.  Tauchn. 

^  Demosth.  contr.  Lacr.  p.  938.  ;  Plat.  Apo\og.  Socr.  p.  20. 

The  virulent  terms  in  which  Plato  and  other  Socratics  (Plat.  Protag. 
p.  349.,  Sojjh.  p.  223.  sqq.,  Axioch.  p.  366. ;  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  ii.  6., 
I.  vi.  13.)  inveigh  against  the  practice  of  teaching  for  money,  as  sordid 
and  degi'ading  to  the  character  of  a  man  of  science,  appear  quite  sense- 
less, if  taken  in  what  certainly  seems  to  be  their  literal  import,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  acceptance  even  of  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  the 
instruction  communicated.  A  more  extravagant  utopianism  can  hardly 
be  imagined,  than  a  ride  to  jireelude  men  of  learning  from  the  right 
enjoyed  by  all  other  men,  of  gaining  their  livelihood  by  their  talents  and 
labour.  Such  a  rule  would  have  proved  a  far  more  serious  obstruction 
to  the  advance  of  learning,  than  the  most  excessive  spirit  of  extortion  iu 
those  proposed  to  be  subjected  to  it.  It  would  virtually  have  prevented 
all  but  rich  men,  and  by  consequence  the  greater  part  of  those  best 
qualified  to  teach,  from  teaching  at  all :  for  a  man  can  as  little  carry  on 
the  work  of  instruction  as  any  other  business  of  life  without  the  means 
of  subsistence.  In  charity  to  Plato,  therefore,  we  must  assume  him  to 
allude  rather  to  the  mercenary  conduct  of  some  of  the  popular  masters 
of  his  own  age,  in  exacting  exorbitant  fees  from  wealthy  or  easy-tem- 
pered pupils,  than  to  the  acceptance  of  an  equitable,  perhaps  voluntary, 
payment  for  services  rendered.  The  rest  may  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit 
of  malicious  exaggeration  iu  which  Plato,  thi'oughout,  handles  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  "  sophists."  The  contrast,  also,  between  his 
scornful  denunciations  of  these  favourite  objects  of  his  sarcasm,  and  the 
easy,  even  comjilimentary  manner  in  which  (Alcib.  p.  119.)  he  mentions 
the  acceptance,  by  Zeno  the  philosopher,  from  rich  Athenian  pupils,  of 
sums  equal  to  the  most  extravagant  demanded  by  Gorgias  or  Protagoras, 
is  very  curious. 
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Libraries.         No  distiiict  notice  occurs  of  the  existence,  during 
the  Attic  period,  either  at  Athens  or  elsewhere,  of  a 
public  library,  in  the  famihar  sense  of  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  ;  al- 
though, as  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  standard  editions 
of  the  popular  works  recited  in  the  public  solemni- 
ties, and  more  especially  of  the  dramas  of  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  preserved  at  Athens 
under  the  charge  of  the  city  clerk.^     Private  libraries 
had,  however,  already  become  suificiently  voluminous 
or  curious  to  merit  being  specially  recorded.     Such 
were  those  of  Euripides-  the  poet,  and  of  Plato ^,  part 
of  whose  collection  was  purchased  at   Tarentum  in 
Italy  from  the  heirs  of  its  former  proprietor  Philo- 
laus,  and  another  part  at  Syracuse  ;  those  of  Euthy- 
demus    mentioned  by   Xenophon'^,     of  Aristotle,    of 
Nicocrates  of  Cyprus,  and  of  the  Athenian  archon 
Euclides.^     The  varied  character  of  the  works  stored 
in  the  library  of  a  literary  professor,  towards  the  close 
of  this  period,  is  illustrated  by  a  scene  in  a  comedy 
of  Alexis,  the  humour  of  which  turns  on  the  gluttony 
of  Hercules,  a  hero  habitually  burlesqued  for  that 
failing  in  the  Greek  satirical  literature.     The  youth- 
ful demigod,  when  directed  by  his  master,  the  poet 
Linus,  to  select  the  book  he  preferred  from  his  pre- 
ceptor's collection,  described  as  containing  the  poems 
of  Homer,  Orpheus,  Hesiod,    Choerilus,  Epicharmus, 
the  tragedians,  and  the  popular  prose  classics,  makes 
choice  of  a  cookery  book.^     That  books  of  all  kinds 

1  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Oratt.  in  Lycurg.  p.  151.  Tauchn. 
^  Athen,  i.  p.  3. 

"5  Diog.  La.  VIII.  15.,  iii.   13.;  Procl.  ad.  Tim.  p.  24. ;    Tzetz.  Chil. 
X.  1004. 

*  Memor.  Socr.  iv.  ii.  1. 

'  Athen.  I.  p.  3.  ;  Strab.  p.  608.  ^  Athen.  iv.  p.  164. 
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abounded  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Attic  period 
appears,  not  only  from  the  general  familiarity  which 
the  educated  ranks  possessed  with  the  text  of  the  na- 
tional classics,  but  still  more  from  the  absence  of  all 
allusion  to  a  scarcity  of  copies  as  interposing  any  se- 
rious obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge. 
The  book  trade,  however,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  Book  trade, 
commerce,  seems  to  have  been  still  but  limited,  as  in 
truth  it  was  comparatively  in  every  age  prior  to  the 
invention  of  printing ;  and  remained  probably  in  a 
great  measure  in  the  hands  of  professional  copyists. 
Booksellers  \  however,  and  a  book  mart"-  at  Athens, 
are  mentioned  by  authors  flourishing  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  and  occasional  notices  occur  of 
book  scribes  or  copyists^,  and  of  bookbinding.*  A 
trade  in  books  or  paper  was  also  carried  on  between 
Greece  and  the  distant  coasts  of  the  Euxine  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon.^  Yet  a  considerable  time  appears 
to  have  been  required  to  bring  the  writings  even  of 
the  most  popular  authors  into  general  circulation  ; 
and  the  disciples  of  distinguished  philosophers  — 
Hermodorus,  for  example,  a  scholar  of  Plato  —  are 
described  as  making  profit  by  being  the  first  to 
transport  copies  of  their  masters'  lectures  into  dis- 
tat    localities.^ 

1  Aristomen.  ap.  Jul.  Poll.  vii.  xxxiii.  211. 

2  Eupolis,  ap.  J.  Poll.  IX.  v.  47. 

3  Cratin.  et  Antiph.  ap.  J.  Poll.  vii.  211. 
*  Antiph.  ap.  J.  Poll.  ibid. 

5  Anab.  vii.  v.  14.  :  conf.  Diog.  La.  Vit.  Zenon. 

6  Cic.  ad  Attic,  xiii.  21. ;  Zenob.  et  Suid.  in  .\6yoiaiv  EpnoSojpog  e/xTro- 
ptvETai.  This  line  has  been  assumed  by  modern  commentators  to  allude 
to  the  sale  of  books  as  a  thing  hitherto  rare  or  unheard  of  in  Sicily,  in 
the  time  of  Plato,  or  of  his  disciple  Hermodorus.  But  any  such  inter- 
pretation were  incompatible,  first,  with  the  state  of  literature  in  Greece 
generally,  and  more  especially  in  Sicily,  at  that  time ;  secondly,  with  the 
admitted  fact  that  Plato  himself  had  been  a  purchaser  of  books  in  Sicily  ; 
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9.  In  drawing  this  summary  to  a  close,  a  few  re- 
marks are  due  to  the  patrons  of  literature,  by  whom, 
in  addition  to  Pisistratus  and  Polycrates  above  noticed, 
this  period  was  adorned.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while 
Clisthenes,  the  restorer  of  Athenian  liberty  after  the 
usurpation  of  the  Pisistratidoe,  was  the  most  distin- 
guished ancestor  of  Pericles,  the  character  of  Pericles 
himself  bears  in  many  respects  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Tyranny  sub- 
verted by  Clisthenes.  In  their  fine  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  art,  in  their  zealous  promotion  of  those 
pursuits,  in  their  hospitality  to  foreign  men  of  genius, 
in  the  despotic  sway  which  each  in  his  different  mode 
exercised  over  his  fellow-citizens;  in  the  peculiar 
style,  as  well  as  power  of  their  oratory,  and,  if  we  may 
trust  the  tradition  of  their  countrymen,  in  their  per- 
sonal appearance^  the  parallel  between  the  enlightened 
tyrant  of  the  one  period,  and  the  enlightened  dema- 
gogue of  the  other,  is  singularly  close.  Pericles  was 
the  most  accomplished  orator  of  his  day ;  and  is  also 
reported  to  have  been  the  first  Athenian  who  wrote 
his  speeches  before  delivering  them;  a  tradition  to 
which  however  little  Aveight  can   attach.^     He  was 

thirdly,  with  the  import  of  the  term  Xo'yoio-i,  which  here  obviously  does 
not  so  nmch  mean  books,  in  the  material  sense,  as  literary  compositions, 
works  of  genius.  The  rare  or  novel  practice  (if  any)  here  referred  to,  is 
the  employment  of  a  special  agent  to  bring  certain  works  into  circula- 
tion ;  Hermodorus,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  having  been  emjjowered  by 
Phato  himself  to  act  in  that  capacity.  The  just  historical  inference 
therefore  to  be  drawn  from  the  adage  is,  not  that  the  sale  of  books  was 
unknown  or  uncommon,  but  that  the  circulation  of  new  works  was  slow, 
both  in  Sicily  and  in  Greece  generally,  in  the  time  of  Plato.  The  same 
inference  may  be  derived  from  the  story  in  Plutarch  (Nicias,  29.),  of  the 
plays  of  Euri])ides  having  been  recited  as  novelties,  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  by  the  Athenian  prisoners  to  their  Syracusan  ca2)tors. 

1  Plut.  Vit.  Peric.  p.  155. 

'  Suid.  V.  Ut-.tK.  It  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Orr.  in 
Antiph.  p.  129.  Taiulmitz. 
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versed  in  the  philosophy  of  his  time,  as  taught  by 
masters  whose  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  city 
under  such  protection  as  he  had  in  his  power  to  afford 
them  against  the  reigning  popular  prejudice.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  turned  his  scientific  attainments  to 
beneficial  account  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  by  quiet- 
ing the  alarm  which  eclipses,  and  other  natural  pheno- 
mena, created  among  the  more  simple-minded  citizens; 
and  which  so  often  interfered  with  the  conduct  of  im- 
portant public  enterprises.  He  was  an  accomplished 
musician ;  and,  though  not  described  as  having  him- 
self cultivated  poetry,  was  a  zealous  patron  of  that 
branch  of  the  art  which  chiefly  flourished  at  Athens. 
The  national  enthusiasm  for  scenic  entertainments 
placed  the  popular  dramatic  writers  comparatively 
beyond  the  necessity  of  the  kind  of  patronage  which 
it  is  usually  in  the  power  of  rank  to  bestow.  But 
such  as  Pericles  had  at  his  command  was  liberally 
accorded,  and  appropriately  combined  with  that  en- 
courao-ement  of  the  arts  of  desio;n  for  which  he  is  also 
deservedly  celebrated.  Among  other  great  architec- 
tural works,  he  built  a  noble  theatre.  He  also  ob- 
tained a  law,  granting  to  every  Attic  citizen  the  price 
of  his  admission  to  the  performances,  and  extended 
or  embellished  the  festivals  with  which  scenic  repre- 
sentations were  connected.  He  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  called  into  requisition  the  resources,  not  merely  of 
Athens,  but  of  all  Greece,  in  rendering  his  native  city 
what  he  justly  boasted  her  to  be  in  his  day,  the 
metropolis  of  Greece  in  science  and  civilisation.  For 
the  treasures  expended  by  him  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
her  this  distinction,  were  in  great  part  the  produce 
of  the  taxation  enforced  by  Athens,  under  his  guidance, 
on  her  Hellenic  allies  ;  ostensibly  as  the  price  of  their 
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protection  from  the  common  enemy,  but  more  truly 
for  the  aggrandisement  and  embellishment  of  the  do- 
minant state. 

That  the  exertions  of  this  prince  of  demagogues,  in 
the  promotion  of  elegant  pursuit,  if  not  more  sincere, 
were  more  disinterested  than  those  of  the  enlightened 
despot  of  the  preceding  age  with  whom  he  has  been 
compared,  may  be  inferred  from  the  different  treat- 
ment received  by  each  from  those  for  whose  behoof 
their  liberality  was  displayed.  The  affairs  of  the 
state,  which  supplied  so  many  favourite  subjects, 
serious  and  comic,  to  the  popular  Greek  writers,  were 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  as  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus, 
available  for  such  purposes,  only  in  so  far  as  was 
agreeable  to  the  rulers  of  the  state.  But,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  ruler  of  the  state  and  the  patron  of 
literature  were  the  same  person.  The  talents  pro- 
moted by  him  were  exercised  under  the  control  of  his 
body  guard.  The  case  of  Pericles  was  different. 
Even  the  patronage  was  but  in  part  at  his  disposal, 
being  largely  shared  by  the  democracy,  while  the 
whole  censorship  was  in  the  hands  of  that  body  ; 
and,  among  the  modes  in  which  their  right  to  both 
offices  was  asserted,  two  of  the  most  popular  were : 
first,  to  make  their  political  chief  a  favourite  butt  of 
their  poetical  satire ;  secondly,  to  call  him  severely 
to  account  whenever  his  exercise  of  the  joint  privilege 
interfered  with  their  own  passions  or  prejudices. 
One  can  indeed  hardly  grudge  father  Demus  the 
pleasure  he  derived  from  the  ridicule  thrown  by  the 
comedians  on  Pericles,  when  we  consider  that  he 
equally  enjoyed  their  attacks  on  himself.  As  long  as 
he  was  amused  any  license  was  permitted  to  others. 
But    when    Anaxagoras,    the    friend    of    the    same 
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Pericles,  ventured  to  teach  sublime  truths  which 
clashed  with  the  popular  superstition,  both  the  phi- 
losopher and  his  patron  were  speedily  made  to  feel, 
that  the  many-headed  monarch  of  the  Pnyx  was  as 
jealous  of  his  own  despotic  rights  as  the  sternest 
tyrant  of  any  previous  dynasty. 

10.  There  is  perhaps  no  event  in  the  life  of  Pe-  His  con- 
ricles  which  better  displays  the  enlightenment  of  his  with  As. 
own  character,  his  influence  over  his  countrymen,  the  p^"'** 
boldness  Avith  which  he  exerted  it,  and  the  obstacles 
interposed  to  his  success  by  national  prejudice,  than 
his  connexion  with  the  celebrated  Aspasia.  Allusion 
has  already  been  made^  in  these  pages  to  the  narrow 
spirit  with  which  the  Athenian  citizen  enforced  his 
own  political  and  intellectual  ascendancy,  even  to  the 
degradation  of  those  objects  which,  next  to  his  repub- 
lican riffhts,  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  affections. 
There  was  one  portion  of  the  Attic  mind,  certainly 
no  ignoble  one,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had 
any  share  whatever  in  that  brilliant  development  of 
Hellenic  genius  in  which  Athens  now  takes  the  lead, 
—  the  portion  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  women.  A 
limited  participation  in  the  graver  orders  of  literary 
entertainment  connected  with  certain  religious  festi- 
vals appears  to  have  been  allowed  them.  But  from 
those  advantages  of  a  high  state  of  social  culture, 
which  consist  in  the  rational  intercourse  and  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  the  educated  men  and  women 
of  a  great  European  metropolis,  they  were  altogether 
debarred.  Their  social  enjoyments,  like  their  social 
duties,  were  confined  to  the  seclusion  of  their  own 
apartments  ;   their  power  to  the  government  of  their 

1  Vol.  III.  p.  304.  aq. 
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servants  ;  their  talents  to  the  administration  of  their 
household  affairs.  The  union  between  Pericles  and 
the  fascinating  stranger  who  had  selected  Athens  as 
the  fairest  field  for  turning  her  accomplishments 
to  account,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  combating 
these  national  prejudices  such  as  it  is  not  likely  any 
alliance  with  an  Athenian  lady  could  have  afforded. 
Aspasia  was  promoted  by  him  to  the  privileges  which 
the  wife  of  the  first  citizen  of  a  civilised  community 
ought  to  enjoy.  She  presided  at  his  table,  and,  to 
use  the  modern  plirase,  did  the  honours  of  his  house, 
attracting  and  delighting  his  guests  with  the  charms 
of  her  conversation  and  address.  Had  any  high-born 
Athenian  dame  been  his  accomplice  in  this  attempt 
to  innovate  on  so  delicate  a  point  of  Athenian  man- 
ners, the  result  could  hardly  have  been  other  than 
such  a  loss  of  her  own  credit  in  the  eyes  of  her 
peeresses,  as  would  have  been  an  obstacle  at  the  out- 
set to  any  infl.uence  of  her  example  upon  their  con- 
duct, Aspasia,  on  the  other  hand,  on  being  vir- 
tually raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Athenian  lady,  could 
at  least  forfeit  nothing  of  the  character  she  formerly 
possessed,  by  retaining  her  previous  social  habits  in 
her  new  position.  It  is  fair  therefore  to  infer,  that 
an  enlightened  desire  to  enlarge  the  views  of  his 
fellow-citizens  as  to  the  just  rights  of  the  female  sex, 
had  as  much  influence  as  his  own  passion,  in  inducing 
Pericles  to  raise  Aspasia  from  the  rank  of  his  mistress 
to  that  of  his  wife.^ 

The  experiment,  however,  was  not  successful.    The 

^  The  formal  or  legal  marriage  of  an  Athenian  citizen  with  a  foreigner 
was  prohibited ;  but,  considering  the  focility  witli  which  even  a  legal 
marriage  could  be  dissolved,  the  connexion  between  Pericles  and  As- 
pasia may  be  esteemed,  morally  speaking,  quite  as  valid  a  matrimony. 
The  only  essential  difference  was,  that  it  did  not  legitimise  its  offspring. 
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force  of  antient  custom  was  too  strong.  A  few  of  the 
Athenian  ladies  went  the  length  of  joining  the  circle 
of  Aspasia;  none  it  would  appear  ventured  to  open  a 
similar  circle  in  their  own  mansions  ;  and  the  public 
voice  was  raised  in  loud  and  threatening  tones  both 
against  the  author  of  the  innovation  and  his  fair  ac- 
complice. After  the  death  of  Pericles,  we  hear  no- 
thing of  the  social  influence  of  his  widow;  or  of  any 
other  attempt,  during  the  flourishing  age  of  Greece, 
to  break  through  the  almost  oriental  restrictions  on 
the  free  intercourse  of  the  sexes  in  Athens. 

Among  the  other  Hellenic  sovereigns  or  statesmen  Hieron. 
who  here  merit  special  notice  as  patrons  of  learning 
and  literature,  the  most  enlightened  and  munificent 
was  Hieron  of  Syracuse  (478^-467  bc.).^  His  court 
was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  leading  poets  and 
philosophers  of  his  age  ;  of  ^schylus,  Simonides, 
Pindar,  Bacchylides,  Epicharmus,  Xenophanes ;  se- 
veral of  whom  were  honoured  with  his  personal 
friendship,  as  well  as  his  royal  hospitality.  The  two 
Dionysii  of  Syracuse,  who  afterwards  successively  The  Dio- 
held  sway  in  the  same  city  and  over  a  great  part  of  "■^"' 
Sicily  and  Italy,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  centur}' 
B.C.,  have  also  pretensions  to  rank  as  encouragers  of 
letters.  The  elder  Dionysius  was  himself  an  author, 
and  on  several  occasions  gained  the  tragic  prize  at 
Athens  ;  but  whether  the  award  was  due  to  his  merit 
as  a  poet,  or  to  his  monarchal  dignity,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion. Neither  father  nor  son  has  much  claim  to  that 
real  appreciation  of  genius  by  which  Pericles  and 
Hieron  were  distinguished ;  and  the  men  of  letters 
whom  they  entertained  at  their  court  are  said,  Plato 
among  others,  to  have  been  as  often  the  sport  of  their 

'  Smith's  Biogr.  Diet.  ii.  p.  254. 
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jealousy  and  caprice,  as  the  objects  of  their  favour  or 
generosity. 

Several  of  the  early  Macedonian  kings  were  distin- 
guished patrons  of  men  of  letters.  Euripides,  his 
fellow-tragedian  Agathon,  Choerilus  the  epic  poet,  and 
Zeuxis  the  painter,  were  honourably  entertained  by 
Archelaus  (413 — 399)  at  his  court,  where  Euripides 
permanently  settled  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.^  Socrates^  also  received,  but  declined,  a  pressing 
invitation  from  the  same  monarch,  to  participate  in 
the  honours  conferred  by  him  on  other  distinguished 
Athenians.  His  successor  Amyntas  II.  is  reported,  but 
on  less  valid  authority^,  to  have  aiForded  hospitality 
to  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Euripides ;  and  this 
monarch's  son,  Perdiccas  the  11. ,  is  described  as  an 
enthusiastic  patron  of  men  of  science.* 

The  two  last  and  greatest  Macedonian  monarchs  of 
this  period,  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  have  less 
claim  to  rank  as  patrons  of  literature  in  the  proper 
sense,  although  both  availed  themselves  in  their  coun- 
cils of  the  services  of  philosophers  celebrated  for 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  government,  or  experience  in 

^  Hermesian.  ed.  Bach.  p.  158.;  Diodor.  xiii.  103.  ;  A.  Gell.  xv.  20.; 
^lian.  V.  H.  ii.  2].,  xiii.  4.,  xiv.  17.;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  85.; 
Athen.  viii.  p.  345.  d. 

-  Aristot.  Ehet.  ii.  23.  §  8. 

■^  Siiid.  V. '  EWdi'iKoc.  The  notice  of  this  compiler  is  here,  as  usual,  full 
of  blunders.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  with  the  authority  from  whom 
he  borrowed,  the  Amyntas  referred  to  was  not,  as  modern  commentators 
have  assumed,  the  first  sovereign  of  that  name,  who  died  before  Hella- 
nicus was  born ;  but,  as  here  suj^jposed,  his  grandson,  Amyntas  II.  This 
Amyntas,  it  is  true,  did  not  acquire  the  supreme  power  in  Macedonia 
until  394  B.C.,  after  the  death  consequently  of  the  three  authors  who  are 
described  as  his  guests.  He  seems,  however,  previously  to  have  enjoyed, 
during  upwards  of  thirty  years,  in  a  more  or  less  independent  capacity, 
the  sovereignty  of  certain  provinces  of  Upper  Macedonia,  inherited  from 
his  grandfather,  Alexander  I,     Thucyd.  ix.  100. :  conf.  95.  and  i.  57.  59. 

*  Caryst.  ap.  Athen.  xi.  p.  50G.  508. 
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the  affairs  of  life.  Aristotle  resided  habitually  at  the 
court  of  Philip  as  preceptor  to  Alexander,  and  the 
latter  carried  with  him  on  his  campaigns,  as  confiden- 
tial advisers,  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus.  But  the 
functions  of  Anaxarchus  seem  to  have  been  little  more 
than  those  of  court  flatterer;  and  the  fate  of  Calli- 
sthenes, whom  Alexander  disgraced,  imprisoned,  and 
according  to  some  accounts  tortured  to  death,  on  a 
vague  charge  of  implication  in  a  conspiracy  against 
his  person,  proves  that  respect  for  men  of  learning 
had  but  little  influence  in  modifying  in  the  mind  of 
the  conqueror  the  passions  to  which  it  was  habitually 
subjected. 

In  the  ensuing  more  detailed  treatment  of  the 
literature  of  the  Attic  period,  a  priority  in  the  order 
of  arrangement  will  be  given  to  prose,  and  more 
especially  to  history,  over  other  branches  of  composi- 
tion. Among  the  several  inducements  to  this  method 
may  be  urged,  that  it  is  in  the  rise  and  popularity  of 
prose  that  the  fundamental  feature  above  pointed  out 
as  distinguishing  the  Attic  period  from  that  which 
precedes,  the  ascendancy  of  the  intellectual  over  the 
imaginative  faculty,  most  broadly  displays  itself ;  and 
it  is  obviously  desirable  that  we  should  at  once  be 
enabled  to  apprehend  this  distinction  in  its  full  extent 
and  influence.  It  is  further  apparent,  that  the  closer 
insight  into  the  political  annals  of  any  nation  to  be 
derived  from  an  examination  of  its  historical  litera- 
ture —  the  early  prose  writings  of  every  country  being 
chiefly  of  the  historical  order  — •  must  tend  greatly  to 
assist  any  future  estimate  of  the  other  contemporary 
productions  of  national  talent. 
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CHAP.  11. 

ORIGIN   AND    EARLY    HISTORY   OF    GREEK   PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 


1.  FIRST    ESSAYS    IN    PROSE    WRITING    LONG    PRECEDE    A   POPULAR   PROSE    LITE- 
RATURE.      LAWS.        RIIETR^    OF    LTCURGUS.       DRACO.        SOLON.       PELOPONNE- 

SIAN     ARCHIVES.  2.    RISE     OF     POPULAR     PROSE     COMPOSITION.        CADMUS. 

PHERECYDES.  ACUSILAUS.  EUMELUS.  ARISTEAS.  BPIMENIDES.  3.  RE- 
STRICTION   OF     EARLY    GREEK    POETICAL     HISTORY     TO    MYTHICAL    SUBJECTS. 

4.  CAUSES    OF    THAT     RESTRICTION.        SIMILAR    RESTRICTION     OF    EARLIEST 

PROSE  HISTORY.  FIRST  APPLICATION  OF  PROSE  TO  PHILOSOPHICAL  SUB- 
JECTS  5.    GEOGRAPHY    THE    MOTHER    OF    AUTHENTIC    HISTORY.        ABISTEAS 

OF    PROCONTfESUS.        AN.\Ji;iMANDER     AND    HECAT^US    OF    MILETUS.        SCYLAX. 

6.   GENEALOGICAL    LITERATURE.       FIRST     ESSAYS     IN    AUTHENTIC    HISTORY. 

CHARON  OF  LAMPSACUS.  OTHER  EARLY  HISTORIANS.  7.  GREEK  TECH- 
NICAL   CHRONOLOGY.        EARLIEST     CHRONOLOGERS.       CHARON    OF    LAMPSACUS. 

HELLANICUS.         OLYMPIC     REGISTER. 8.    DEFI^^TION    AND     ORIGIN    OF    THE 

OLY'SIPIC    ERA.       HIPPIAS.       ARISTOTLE.        TI3La:US. 9.  OLYMPIAD    OF    CORCE- 

BUS.       OLYJtPIAD    OF    IPHITUS    AND    LYCURGUS.         IDENTITY    OF    THE    TWO.  

10.    PHILOSOPHICAL     LITERATURE.        ITS     SLOW     PROGRESS. 11.    RHETORIC. 

THEAGENES    OF    RHEGIUM.         RHAPSODISTS.        SICILIAN    MASTERS.        SOPHISTS. 

DEFINITION  ANT)  CHARACTER  OF.  12.GORGIAS.       PROTAGORAS.       PRODICUS. 

HIPPIAS.  EARLY  ATTIC  ORATORS.  THRASYMACHUS.  THEODORUS.  GRAM- 
MATICAL WORKS. 13.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  LITERATURE.       FABLE.       .ffiSOP. 

OTHER    BRANCHES    OF    POPULAR    PROSE. 14.  GREEK    PROSE     STYLE.         STYLE 

AS  DEPENDENT  ON  DLtLECT.  EARLY  IONIC  PROSE.  ITS  VARIETY  OF  USAGE. 
15.  ATTIC  PROSE. 16.  STY'LE  AS  DEPENDENT  ON  STRUCTURE  AND  COM- 
POSITION.       "  SENTENTIOUS  "    STYLE.  17."  PERIODIC  "     STYLE.       GORGIAS. 

LYSIAS.  PERFECTION  OF  ATTIC  STYLE.  LATER  VICISSITUDES  OF  IONIC 
STYLE.      A   DEFECT   OF   THE   CLASSICAL   ATTIC   STYLE. 


1.  In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  trace  the 
origin  of  Greek  prose  writing,  and  the  several  stages 
of  its  progress  down  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.;  that  being  the  epoch  at  which  we  first  find  it 
generally  adapted  to  the  various  orders  of  polite  com- 
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position,  as  comprised  under  the  heads  of  History, 
Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  and  Miscellaneous  literature. 

The  inquiry  into  the  rise  and  early  practice  of 
prose  writing  has  been  commonly  confounded  with 
that  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  prose  as  a  branch 
of  popular  composition.  The  two  questions  are  how- 
ever essentially  distinct,  and  a  right  understanding  of 
the  distinction  is  indispensable  to  the  accurate  treat- 
ment of  this  entire  subject. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed^  to  the  causes  First es- 
which  obtained  for  poetry  a  precedence  in  the  order  p^se  writ- 


ions 


preced 


of  cultivation  over  the  sister  style  of  literature.     The 
harmony  of  metrical  numbers  was  required,  not  only  popular 

.  f.        -,  n  ...  -,.  ,   "^      prose  lite- 

t^  gratify  the  taste  oi  a  prnmtive  audience,  but  also  rature. 
as  an  aid  to  the  memory  of  the  author,  in  an  age 
when  other  means  of  preserving  his  works  were 
unknown  or  scanty.  The  same  cause  would  naturally 
tend  to  retard  any  more  general  application  of  the  art 
of  writing  to  the  art  of  poetry,  even  after  the  tech- 
nical facilities  for  the  purpose  became  more  plentiful. 
The  two  essential  requisites  of  a  national  literature, 
promulgation  and  preservation,  being  already  in  a 
great  degree  provided  for  in  the  manner  most  agree- 
able to  the  primitive  public,  there  was  the  less  induce- 
ment to  resort  to  more  artificial  expedients;  although 
it  is  probable  that  these  also  Avould,  from  the  earliest 
epoch  at  which  a  supply  of  them  was  at  hand,  be 
turned  to  account  for  the  private  convenience  of  pro- 
fessional reciters. 

Prose  composition  on  the  other  hand  offered  no  aid 
to  the  memory,  and  in  its  pristine  form  no  charm  to 
the  imagination.  It  must  therefore  have  been  depen- 
dent, from  the  first,  for  its  transmission,  or  indeed 

1   Vol.  I.  p.  145.  sq. 
VOL.  IV.  E 
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for  its  very  existence,  on  the  art  of  writing.  It  was 
in  fact,  in  its  origin  and  essence,  the  first  application 
of  that  art  to  purposes  of  utility ;  and  writing  being 
itself,  in  the  strictest  sense,  an  art  of  practical  utility, 
invented  for  the  recording  of  what  could  not  be 
recorded  by  other  means,  it  follows  that  the  use  of 
writing  and  the  composition  of  prose  must  have  been 
coeval.  From  the  earliest  existence  of  the  former 
art,  all  documents  of  importance  connected  with  civil 
government  or  social  life,  laws,  state  decrees,  chro- 
nological records,  private  contracts,  or  epistolary 
communications,  would  as  a  general  rule  be  embodied 
in  prose,  and  by  consequence  committed  to  writing. 
Such  documents  would  thus,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  become  comparatively  abundant,  long  before 
it  occurred  to  the  public  which  framed  them  to  treat, 
in  the  same  unattractive  forms  of  language,  those  sub- 
jects of  a  more  ideal  character  which  had,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  been  set  apart  as  the  more  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  poetry.  Prose  writing  consequently,  in  this 
more  elementary  sense,  may  be  assumed  not  only  to 
have  been  practised  in  Greece  centuries  before  the 
first  dawn  of  a  popular  prose  literature,  but  even  to 
have  preceded  any  general  use  of  the  art  of  writing 
in  poetry,  already  provided  with  a  more  congenial 
mode  of  preservation.  It  may  claim  therefore  to 
rank  as  the  most  antient  branch  of  literature,  taking 
the  term  literature  in  its  primary  sense  of  an  appli- 
cation of  letters  to  the  record  of  facts  or  opinions. 

The  epoch  at  which  this  application  first  took  place 
in  Greece  remains,  like  the  first  introduction  of  writ- 
ing, involved  in  obscurity.  This  much  however  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  by  whatever  sage  or  hero  the 
alphabet  was  communicated  to  the  Hellenes,  whether 
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by  Cadmus,  Danaus,  Palamedes,  or  some  other  more 
real  personage  unrecorded,  from  tliat  epoch  the  Hel- 
lenes must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  prose. 
The  first  successful  essays  in  popular  prose  literature 
cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  traced  beyond  the  sixth 
century  b,  c,  an  age  many  generations  posterior  to 
that  at  which,  on  any  reasonable  estimate,  those  pri- 
mitive improvers  can  be  supposed  to  have  lived.  But 
the  use  of  writing  for  strictly  useful  or  necessary  pur- 
poses, from  the  9th  or  10th  century  b.  c.  downwards, 
is  established  on  other  than  mere  speculative  or  fabu- 
lous data.  The  dispatches  alluded  to  by  Archilochus^ 
as  habitually  conveyed  by  the  Spartan  scytale  in  his 
time  were  assuredly  written  in  pithy  Laconic  prose ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  letters 
which  Homer  in  the  Iliad  describes  as  carried  by  Bel- 
lerophon  from  Prcetus  of  Corinth  to  the  king  of  Lycia, 
and  as  fraught  with  many  calumnious  imputations 
against  the  bearer,  were,  in  the  poet's  estimation  of 
them,  if  not  in  reality,  primitive  specimens  both  of 
alphabetic  writing  and  of  prose  composition.^  The 
codes  of  the  early  Greek  lawgivers  quoted  by  Ari-  Laws, 
stotle,  of  Philolaus,  Phidon,  and  Lycurgus  (in  so  far 
as  the  enactments  of  the  latter  were  committed  to 
writing),  were  also  prose  documents  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  b.  c.^ 

That  the  Khetraa,  or  fundamental  statutes  of  Ly-  RhetrjB  of 
curo-us,  were  written  in  prose  is  established,  not  only  ^>'<="''S"«- 
by  the  testimony  of  the  best  authors'*,  but  by  the 
evidence  of  one  of  those  statutes  which  has  been 
preserved.     The  genuine  character  of  this  relic  is 
undoubted.     It  was  known  to,  and  commented  by, 

1  See  Vol.  ni.  p.  453.  ^  Vol.  III.  p.  484.  sq. 

3  Vol.  ni.  p.  460.  sq.  *  Vol.  III.  p.  457.  sq. 

VOL.  IV.  *E    2 
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Aristotle  ;  and  its  rude,  even  to  that  acute  critic, 
but  partially  intelligible  Doric,  guarantees  it  as  a 
monument  of  the  remotest  Spartan  antiquity.  It  is 
certainly  a  curious  fact,  that  this,  the  oldest  authen- 
ticated example,  not  only  of  Greek  prose  composition 
but  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Greece,  should  be  the 
production  of  the  Greek  state  which  above  all  others 
was  proverbial  in  historical  times  for  its  illiterate 
habits.  The  interest  which,  on  these  various  grounds, 
attaches  to  the  fragment,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology 
for  here  subjoining  it  entire,  with  such  a  translation 
as  the  obscurity  of  the  text  will  admit. ^ 

rx-vov  cpuXag  c^uXa^avra,  xai  cu(dag  cofda^avra.  rpiaxovra' 
■yspoumav  (tuv  ap^aysrotig  HaTa(rTrj(ravToi.  w^ag  s^  cu^ag 
aiTtJO^a^siv  jMBTa^u  Baj3u«a^  rs  xoci  Js^uocxicovog.  Ourcog 
£i(r(pspsivTs,   xai  (x^KTrccaSai   ya[xa)OcK.v  yopiav  ri  [xr^v  xai 

xparog. 

Having  dedicated  a  sanctuary  to  the  Syllanian  Jove  and  the 
Syllanian  Minerva ;  having  divided  the  citizens  into  their  tribes* 
and  classed  them  into  their  thirty  classes  ;  having  installed  the 
kings  and  the  senate  in  their  functions,  let  them  hold  assemblies 
from  season  to  season,  between  the  river  and  the  bridge.^  Thus 
let  the  laws  by  them  be  proposed  or  withdrawn.  Let  the  power 
to  confirm  or  reject  belong  to  the  people.^ 

This  primitive  ordinance  contains  in  its  dry  Laconic 
phraseology  the  essence  of  the  political  constitution 
of  Sparta.  Had  we  tlie  other  rhetras  in  a  like  state 
of  integrity,  we  should  find  doubtless  the  social  and 
military  organisation  of  the  people  similarly  provided 

1  Plut.  in  Lye.  6.  ^  So  rendered  by  Aristotle,  ap.  Plut.  loo.  cit. 

2  The  last  part  of  the  text  Is  corrupt.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
convey  the  spirit  of  the  most  plausible  restoration.  See  Mliller,  Dor.  iii. 
5.  8. 
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for.  The  meagre  simplicity  of  the  enactment  illus- 
trates the  Lycurgean  dogma  inculcated  in  another 
rlietra\  but  certainly  not  observed  to  the  letter  in 
after  times,  that  the  Spartan  laws,  the  details  that  is 
of  legislation,  were  not  to  be  written  but  on  the 
hearts,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  affections  and  habits 
of  the  citizens. 

The  next  in  antiquity  among  the  remaining  speci-  Draco- 
mens  of  early  Greek  prose,  also  belonging  to  the 
legislative  style,  are  the  fragments  of  the  laws  of 
Draco  and  Solon.-  These  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  retained,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Laconian 
rhetra3,  the  dialectical  forms  in  which  they  were 
composed;  but  their  general  structure,  which,  we  are 
assured  in  several  instances  by  the  authors  who  cite 
them,  has  been  faithfully  transcribed  from  the  origi- 
nal as  it  existed  in  their  day,  has  much  of  the  concise 
simplicity  of  the  Doric  statute.^ 

The  other  authentically  recorded  documents  of  the  Peioponne 
same  practical  nature,  the  dates  of  which  preceded 
the  rise  of  popular  prose  literature,  but  of  which  no 
remains  exist,  appertained  chiefly  to  Peloponnesian 
states.  Such  were  the  registers^  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  and  other  Peloponnesian  princes  or  magi- 
strates ;  those  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  Argiva ;  and 
those  of  the  Carneonica?,  or  victors  in  the  Carnean 
games  of  Sparta.  Such  was  the  inscription  on  the 
very  antient  Elean  monument  commonly  called  the 

1  Plut.  in  Lye.  12. 

2  Plut.  in  Sol.  19. ;  ^schin.  adv.  Timarch.  p.  32.  sqq. ;  Demosth.  adv. 
Makart.  p.  1071. 

^  In  both  is  observable  that  quaint  employment  of  the  imperative 
mood  which  maintained  its  ground  more  or  less  in  the  later  practice  of 
the  Greek  states,  and  reappears  in  identically  the  same  form  in  the  Ro- 
man XII  tables. 

*  Supra,  Vol.  III.  p.  431.  S(i. 
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disk  of  Iphitus  ^,  cited  by  Aristotle,  and  which  com- 
memorated the  establishment  of  the  Olympic  games 
as  a  Panhellenic  festival.  Plutarch  further  assures 
us  that  the  more  antient  oracular  responses  of  the 
Delphic  Pythoness  were  in  prose^,  and  his  statement 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  the  rhetra?, 
which  were  all  assumed  in  Spartan  tradition  to  be 
edicts  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  being  written  in  that 
form.  It  is  true,  on  tlie  other  hand,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  more  antient  oracular  responses  which 
have  been  transmitted  are  in  hexameter  verse. ^  It 
may,  however,  be  a  question  whether  this  was  in  every 
case  the  mode  in  which  they  were  delivered  by  the 
Pythoness.  The  inspiration  of  that  gifted  female 
was  not  the  inspiration  of  a  poet,  but  of  a  prophet. 
Amid  the  multiplicity  of  applications  to  her  shrine, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  she  could  have  been  pro- 
vided Avith  extemporaneous  metrical  responses  to  the 
inquiries  of  every  devotee.  There  is  therefore  reason 
to  believe  that  many  of  those  oracular  odes  or  epi- 
grams, cited  by  Herodotus  and  other  pious  chroni- 
clers, are,  in  their  existing  form,  poetical  paraphrases, 
prepared  by  local  versifiers  from  the  original  prose 
responses,  for  the  greater  facility  of  general  promul- 
gation.^ The  sententious  doctrines  of  the  Seven 
sages,  engraved  on  metal  plates  in  the  Delphic 
sanctuary,  were  also  in  prose,  although,  according  to 
popular  Greek  custom,  such  epigrammatic  lessons 
were  used  to  be  couched  in  verse.  The  departure 
fi'om  ordinary  usage  in  the  present  case  may  indicate 

1  Vol.  III.  p.  423.        '  De  Pjth.  Or.  p.  404.  a.  :    see  Vol.  III.  p.  458. 

^  The  collection  of  Herodotus,  however,  ofiers  some  very  remarkable 
exceptions:  iv.  163.,  vn.  169.,  v.  89.  67.,  vi.  34. 

■*  This  seems  also  to  be  stated  by  Plutarch.  De  Pyth.  Or.  p.  404.  a. 
couf.  396.  D. 
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a  rise  of  taste  about  that  time,  among  professional 
philosophers,  for  more  practical  methods  of  inculca- 
tinff  their  doctrines.  Their  mathematical  studies 
must  also  have  required  a  familiar  habit  of  prose 
composition. 

2.  Thus  far  concerning  the  early  use  of  prose  writing  Rise  of 
in  the  practical  business  of  life.  In  passing  on  to  the  pros'- 'com- 
further  inquiry  regarding  its  first  cultivation  as  a  p°*'''""- 
branch  of  polite  literature,  we  are  met  on  the  part  of 
the  popular  authorities  by  the  same  subtle  spirit  of 
system,  of  which  we  have  already  had  experience  in 
treating  of  the  early  history  of  poetical  composition, 
and  which,  from  an  over-anxiety  to  simplify,  often 
tends  still  further  to  complicate  and  obscure  the  ques- 
tions on  which  it  exercises  itself.  It  was  a  standard 
doctrine  of  the  popular  Greek  antiquaries,  that  every 
art  or  custom,  even  the  most  elementary,  and  such  as 
could  hardly  fail  to  spring  up  simultaneously  with  the 
first  efforts  of  a  nation  to  emerge  from  barbarism, 
must  have  had  some  inventor,  or  what  is  nearly 
equivalent  some  importer  from  abroad.  When  the 
custom  was  one  of  recognised  remote  antiquity,  the 
title  to  priority  was  usually  awarded  to  some  mythical 
hero.  In  regard  to  arts  connected  with  a  certain 
advance  in  civilisation,  such  as  the  various  styles  of 
literary  composition,  the  ordinary  method  was,  in  each 
case,  to  assign  the  honour  of  invention  to  the  oldest 
extant  author  whose  works  offered  specimens  of  that 
style.  The  invention  of  the  Hexameter  verse,  for 
example,  was  not  ascribed  to  Homer,  even  by  those  who 
recognised  his  works  as  the  oldest  Greek  poems ;  be- 
cause that  metre,  being  admitted  to  be  the  most  antient, 
was  understood  to  have  been  common  to  earlier  fabu- 
lous poets  whose  works  were  lost.     Its  invention  was 

E    4 
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ascribed  accordingly  to  one  or  otlier  of  those  mythical 
bards.  But  in  regard  to  the  remaining  orders  of 
poetical  metre,  the  first  author  ascertained  to  have 
employed  them  was  usually  classed  as  their  inventor. 
Thus  the  Iambus,  though  bearing  internal  evidence 
that  it  is,  like  the  Hexameter,  the  spontaneous  fruit 
of  the  primitive  muse,  was  "  invented,"  according  to 
some  by  Archilochus,  according  to  others  by  Simo- 
nides,  the  two  authors  whose  works  offer  the  first 
specimens  of  the  measure  ;  and  a  similar  method  was 
pursued  in  respect  to  other  varieties  of  lyric  measure. 
The  same  principle  was  applied  to  the  case  of  prose 
composition,  but  Avith  this  distinction  that  the  inquiry 
was  here  tacitly  limited  to  prose  as  a  branch  of  polite 
literature  ;  no  account  being  taken  of  the  rhetrse, 
laws,  and  monumental  registers,  above  noticed  as 
written  in  prose  centuries  before  its  accredited  in- 
ventors were  born.  Three  authors  possessed  claims 
to  have  acliieved  this  important  step  in  the  progress 
Cadmus—  of  literature,  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  Pherecydes  of  Sy- 
Si!^^Z"u-  ^*^^5  ^^^  Acusilaus  of  Argos ;  all  being  more  or  less 
siiaus.  contemporaneous,  and  flourishing  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  B.C.'-  Cadmus  is  perhaps  on 
the  whole  the  more  favoured  candidate  of  the  three. 
By  some,  however,  his  merit  was  restricted  to  his  hav- 
ing; extended  the  new  art  to  historical  narrative, 
while  the  title  of  Pherecydes  to  have  first  practised  it, 
as  limited  to  his  own  philosophical  department  of 
composition,  was  considered  preferable. 

The  age  and  real  existence    of   Pherecydes   and 


'  Compare  Suid.  vv.  Ka^^of,  'AicouffiX.,  (ptpiKv^.,  'EKaraiof:  ;  Joseph, 
contr.  Ap.  i.  2.;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  c.  xi. ;  Pliu.  Hist.  nat.  v.  29.,  vii.  56.  ; 
Solin.  c.  40.  and  Salinas,  ad  loc. ;  Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  23.;  Strabo, 
I.  p.  18. 
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Acusilaus,  with  the  genuine  character  of  the  works 
ascribed  to  them,  are  established  on  reasonable  data. 
With  Cadmus  the  case  is  different.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  any  work  by  him  had  been  preserved ; 
nor,  if  we  except  his  Milesian  nativity,  has  any  parti- 
cular of  his  life  or  fortunes,  possessing  an  appearance 
of  historical  reality,  been  recorded  ;  while,  in  the  more 
detailed  notices  of  his  biography,  his  affairs  are  so 
blended  with  those  of  the  Boeoto-Phoinician  Cadmus, 
as  to  warrant  the  suspicion  of  his  being  but  a  later 
reflexion  of  that  liero.^  The  creation  of  a  second, 
Milesian,  Cadmus  might  the  more  readily  suggest 
itself  to  the  popular  adjusters  of  Greek  literary  history, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Milesian  school  of 
prose  composition,  as  represented  by  its  real  authors, 
Anaximander,  Hecataeus,  and  others,  possessed,  as  a 
school,  a  marked  precedence  in  age  and  popularity 
over  every  other.  The  hero  therefore  who,  as  the 
BcEotian  Cadmus,  acts  as  inventor  or  importer  of  the 
alphabet,  might  naturally  be  reproduced  as  the  Mile- 
sian Cadmus,  to  act  as  name  father  of  the  new,  more 
extended  application  of  the  alphabet  to  literary  pur- 
poses. The  title  of  his  only  reputed  work,  "  On  the 
primeval  history  of  Miletus  and  Ionia,"  a  work  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  ever  existed  but  in  name, 
is  in  keeping  with  the  ideal  character  of  the  author. 
The  tradition  of  its  having  been  epitomised  by  Bion 
of  Proconnesus^,  a  later  historian  of  whose  existence 
or  labours  but  faint  vestiges  can  be  discerned,  tends 
the  more  to  invalidate  the  belief  of  its  having  ever 
been  written.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  such 

'  '  Suid.  V.  Krt^/uof  ;  Dion.  Thrax,  ed.  Bekkcr,  p.  781. ;  Villoison,  Anecd. 
Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

'^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  629. 
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early  rude  attempt  at  historical  composition  could  have 
been  of  so  great  length  or  minuteness  of  detail,  as 
to  suffircst  material  for  abrido-ement  to  a  successor. 
Bion's  Epitome  may,  therefore,  be  classed  with  other 
cases  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  legendary 
annals  of  Greek  poetry,  where  authors  of  historical 
times  are  charged  with  having  pirated  or  paraphrased 
lost  works  of  Orpheus,  Musasus,  and  other  fabulous 
bards. 

The  question  however,  as  to  the  precise  age  of 
Cadmus,  or  his  rival  inventors,  is  one  of  little  real 
moment  in  its  bearings  on  the  rise  of  popular  prose 
literature  in  Greece.  Any  such  formal  limitation  of 
the  first  essays  in  that  style  to  a  single  author  or 
epoch,  can  here  as  little  as  in  other  similar  cases  of 
"invention,"  be  taken  by  the  letter.  It  can  but 
indicate,  at  the  most,  the  date  at  which  the  art  of 
composing  prose  works  had  arrived  at  such  maturity 
as  to  admit  of  the  works  themselves,  or  the  names  of 
their  authors,  being  transmitted  to  posterity.  The 
first  beginnings  of  every  such  art  or  pursuit  are  lost 
in  obscurity  ;  and  it  is  as  little  probable  in  itself  that 
the  earliest  preserved  specimens  of  prose  history  should 
have  been  the  first  attempts  of  the  kind,  as  that  the 
Iliad  should  have  been  the  first  heroic  poem,  or  the 
Theogony  of  Ilesiod  the  first  metrical  catalogue  of 
Hellenic  deities.  Nor  does  any  such  right  of  priority 
in  favour  of  an  individual  appear  to  have  been  recog- 
nised in  the  present  case,  but  on  the  part  of  authors 
writing  under  the  influence  of  this  same  sophistical 
theory  of  "  invention."  In  various  incidental  passages 
of  respectable  classics,  allusion  is  made  to  prose  com- 
positions of  a  much  earlier  age  than  that  ascribed  to 
either  Cadmus  or  Pherecydes.    Eumelus  for  example. 
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the  Corinthian  poet  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  is  cited  Eumeius 
as  author  of  a  prose  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his 
native  city.^     Similar   compositions  were  attributed 
to  Epimenides^,  to  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus",  and  to  Aristeas— 

'    ,  Epimeiu- 

various  other  writers  nourishing,  or  supposed  to  have  dcs. 
flourished,  prior  to  the  accredited  era  of  the  Milesian 
inventor.  There  is  indeed  good  ground  of  belief,  that 
all  or  most  of  these  works  were  supposititious.'^  But 
the  notices  concernini?  them  suffice  not  the  less  to 
show  that  the  common  sense  of  the  Greek  public  pre- 
scribed no  such  dogmatical  limits  to  the  antiquity  of 
prose  literature,  but  assumed  its  origin,  as  has  here 
also  been  done,  to  be  involved  in  the  same  obscurity 
as  that  of  other  elementary  arts  or  sciences. 

3.  Before  offering  any  remarks  on  the  properties  by  Restrictioii 
which  the  new  style  of  composition  was  distinguished  Greek 
on  first  emerging  from  obscurity,  attention  is  called  h^sLr'j^i 
to  a  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  Grecian  literature  f-i'>"ious 
incidentally  noticed  in  a  former  page",  but  the  full 
illustration  of  which  was  reserved,  as  there  stated, 
for  this  part  of  our  subject.     That  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  the  exclusive  preference  shown  by  the  Greek 
epic  poets,  daring    the    whole  Poetical    period,    for 
subjects  borrowed  from  the  age  prior  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.     This  event 
dates  in  the  received  chronology  eighty  years  after 
the  Fall  of  Troy,  and  nearly  six  centuries  before  the 
first  ascertained  specimen   of  prose  history.     These 
six  centuries   comprise   certainly  a  period  of  great 
national  importance  and  interest,  both  political  and 


»  Vol.  U.  p.  450.  -  See  Vol.  II.  p.  4G9. 

^  Suid.  V.  'Apiffr. ;  Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  de  TIiuc.  23. 

*  Conf.  Dion.  Hal.  loc.  cil.  ^  Vol.  III.  p.  433. 
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social ;  the  period  during  which  took  place  the  final 
settlement  of  the  vaiious  families  of  Hellenes  in  the 
seats  which  they  afterwards  permanently  occupied ; 
during   which    all    the    essential    elements   of   Greek 
social  economy  or  civil  government  were  developed, 
and  in  many  instances  matured  or  perfected.      Yet 
the  affairs  of  this  entire  period  are  passed  over  in 
complete  silence  in  the  voluminous  compositions  of 
its   authors.       The    centuries   thus   neglected   were 
especially  remarkable  as  comprising  the  flourishing 
ao^e  of  the  Ionian  and  .Eolian  colonies,  in  which  their 
poets  were  the  leaders  of  the  popular  school  of  epic 
composition.     But  there  is  no  trace  of  any  one  of 
them  having  borrowed  his  subject  from  that  age,  nor 
is  an  allusion  to  any  event  or  person  connected  with 
it  to  be  detected  in  the  extant  remains  or  citations  of 
their  works.     To  the  Ionian  poet  and  his  public,  the 
struco'les  of  their  ancestors  in  defence  of  their  antient 
Peloponnesian   possessions  against  a  semi-barbarous 
invader,   or  their   final   expulsion    from   those   pos- 
sessions, or  the  reestablishment  of  their  fortunes  in 
the  more  valuable  territory  conquered  by  them  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  J^gajan,  or  the  victories  over 
the   native    powers    by    which    that    conquest   was 
achieved,  seem  to  have  been  all  matters  of  profound 
indifference.     Their  whole  sympathies  continued  to 
be   engrossed   by   the    legends   of    the   ante-Dorian 
age;  and   posterity,   in  so  far  as  dependent   on  the 
native  epic  minstrelsy,  would  never  have  known  that 
the    Ionian    coast    had    been    conquered   by   Greek 
adventurers,  or  that  such  cities  as  Ephesus,  Chios,  or 
Smyrna  had  ever  been  founded. 

Still  more  unaccountable  is  the  case  of  their  Euro- 
pean, especially  their  Dorian,  kinsmen,  of  the  mother 
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country.  It  was  quite  natural  that  an  Ionian  or 
^Eolian  poet  should  take  a  warm,  though  not  so  ex- 
clusive an  interest  in  the  fabulous  wars  and  triumphs 
of  his  ancestors;  that  Agamemnon  and  Troy,  Am- 
phiaraus  and  Argos,  should  still  occupy  at  least  an 
honourable  place  among  his  subjects  of  celebration. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  similar  attractions  those 
subjects  could  hold  out  to  a  Dorian  poet  of  Pelopon- 
nesus; to  the  poet  of  a  nation  which  never  pretended  to 
have  thrown  a  spear  on  the  banks  of  either  the  Asopus 
or  Scamander,  and  whose  greatest  achievement,  the 
single  source  of  their  power  and  celebrity,  was  their 
conquest  of  the  territory  of  those  boasted  Aro-ive 
and  Pelopidan  heroes.  All  reasonable  probability 
would  lead  to  infer,  that  to  the  poetical  annalists  of 
the  Dorian  conquerors,  the  legendary  glories  of  the 
men  whom  they  had  routed  and  driven  beyond  sea 
would  have  been  subjects  of  contempt  rather  than 
enthusiasm;  and  that  their  own  favourite  themes 
would  have  been  their  victories  over  the  supplanted 
race.  But  instead  of  this,  we  find  the  Dorian 
organs  of  tradition  as  busily  engaged  from  the 
earliest  period  in  glorifying  Thebes  and  Troy  and 
the  Pelopidi£,  as  were  Arctinus  or  Lesches  on  the 
/Eolian  and  Ionian  coast.  Nor  in  the  remains  of 
their  works  is  there  a  symptom  of  their  own  con- 
quests, or  their  consequences,  having  supplied  them 
either  with  a  principal  subject  or  with  an  episodical 
allusion. 

This  anomaly  appears  still  more  strange  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  genealogical  order  of  epic  poets, 
than  in  those  of  the  cyclic  or  heroic  school.  After 
the  affairs  of  Greece  were  again  settled  down,  and 
the  new  occupants  of  Peloponnesus  began  to  identify 
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their  feelings  and  interests  with  those  common  to  the 
Hellenic  body  at  large,  it  would  have  been  nothing 
remarkable  that  a  certain  taste  should  spring  up 
among  them  for  the  legends  of  the  old  wars  against 
foreign  races,  with  the  glories  of  which  the  patriot- 
ism of  their  fellow-Hellenes  was  so  warmly  associ- 
ated, and  which  had  been  celebrated  by  their  own 
now  favourite  poet,  Homer.  But  that  the  authors  of 
those  dry  genealogical  compilations,  which  seem  to 
have  found  special  favour  with  the  Dorian  public, 
should  also  have  limited  their  subjects  to  the  ante- 
Dorian  period,  and  in  a  great  degree  to  its  Ach^eo- 
lonian  heroes,  is  most  unaccountable.  Perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  author  of  this  genealogical  order 
was  Eumelus  of  Corinth,  himself  a  Dorian  of  noble 
descent,  member  of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  a 
leading  Dorian  state.^  His  most  popular  work  was 
entitled  Corinthiaca,  and  described  the  origin  and 
early  vicissitudes  of  his  native  city.  But  the  portion 
of  its  history  with  which  alone  he  or  his  fellow-citi- 
zens had  any  personal  concern  was  excluded  from  his 
text.  He  enlarges  on  the  foundress  Ephyra,  and  her 
descendants  Corinthus,  Sicyon,  and  Marathon  ;  on 
Sisyphus,  Medea,  Jason,  and  the  Argonauts;  on  the 
Atridas  and  the  Cecropidee,  in  their  connexion  with 
Corinth.  But  like  all  his  fellow-Dorian  annalists  of 
the  same  age,  he  stops  short  where  it  was  most 
natural  for  him  to  have  begun,  at  the  conquest  of 
Corinth  by  his  own  ancestors.  Similar  is  the  case 
with  his  contemporary  Cina3tlion  of  Laceda3mon.^ 
Of  the  Lacedaimonian  genealogies  of  Cina^thon  we 
know  less  than  of  the  Corinthiaca  of  Eumelus ;  but 

»  Vol.  II.  p.  447.  :  conf.  2(51.  ^  Vol.  II.  p.  447. :  conf.  264. 
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such  knowledge  of  them  as  we  possess  tends  to  show 
that  Sparto-Dorian  history  had  no  share  in  their 
contents.  What  has  here  been  said  appHes  equally 
to  the  historical  poetry  of  other  parts  of  Greece ;  to 
the  Genealogies  of  Hesiod,  the  Xaupactica,  and  other 
similar  compilations,  illustrated  in  a  previous  vo- 
lume.^ 

4.  In  the  few  remarks  offered  in  another-  place  on  Causes  of 
this  strange  peculiarity  of  Greek  literary  history,  a 
hope  was  intimated  that  some  explanation  of  it  might 
be  supplied  by  our  present  researches  into  the  rise 
and  early  progress  of  prose  composition,  especially 
of  its  historical  department,  which  so  nearly  connects 
itself  with  the  genealogical  school  of  poetry.  Neither 
from  this  source,  however,  nor  from  any  other,  has 
such  an  explanation  offered  itself  as  can,  by  refer- 
ence either  to  the  general  laws  of  society,  or  the 
analogy  of  other  times  and  countries,  be  considered 
satisfactory.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  tendency 
in  the  human  mind  to  seek  for  subjects  of  heroic 
celebration  by  preference  in  remote  ages :  recent 
events,  even  when  in  themselves  replete  with  romantic 
interest,  being  apt  to  derive  from  their  very  con- 
nexion with  the  realities  of  life,  a  certain  common- 
place character,  which  renders  them  less  congenial 
either  to  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  or  the  taste  of 
a  popular  audience.  But  in  ordinary  cases  this  ten- 
dency only  displays  itself  in  a  marked  manner  in 
periods  of  advanced  civilisation,  when,  the  memory  of 
such  recent  and  real  occurrences  being  fully  provided 
for  by  the  more  artificial  resources  of  literature,  they 
appear  in  broader  forms  of  unpoetical  contrast  to  the 

'  Vol.  II.  2   y,ji,  ijj   p   432.  sq. 
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ideal  glories  of  legendary  antiquity.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  state  of  society  in  Greece  during  the  first 
centuries  of  her  history  subsequent  to  the  Dorian 
conquest,  a  period  which,  to  the  eye  at  least  of  the 
modern  historian,  offers  all  the  essential  characteristics 
of  a  poetical  age.  Nor  in  the  literature  of  any  other 
country  can  an  example  be  discovered  of  any  such 
conventional  line  of  distinction  between  the  age  of 
poetry  and  that  of  reality.  The  poets  and  romancers 
of  our  own  heroic  minstrelsy  love  no  doubt  to  dwell 
on  the  fabulous  chivalry  of  the  Round  Table  or  the 
Sangreal ;  but  they  do  not  despise  the  better  authen- 
ticated achievements  of  Tancred  and  Coeur  de  Lion, 
of  the  Cid,  of  Bruce  and  Wallace,  of  Douglas  and 
Hotspur. 

The  only  special  causes  of  this  anomaly  which 
suggest  themselves  in  the  case  of  Greece  are :  first, 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Dorian  revolution, 
which  forms  the  conventional  limit  of  her  heroic 
age ;  and  secondly,  some  idiosyncrasy  in  the  imagi- 
native element  of  the  Greek  mind,  which  rendered  it 
susceptible,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  the  influence  of 
tliat  spirit  of  distinction,  which  we  have  above  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate,  between  tlie  poetical  and  the 
real,  as  dependent  on  the  times  and  seasons  of  events. 
The  conquest  of  Southern  Greece  by  the  Dorians, 
with  the  ensuins:  settlement  of  the  Asiatic  colonies 
was,  as  already  remarked,  the  event  which  first 
established  Greek  social  and  political  existence  on  a 
permanent  basis.  From  that  epoch,  the  interests  of 
life  seem  to  have  presented  themselves  to  the  fasti- 
dious fancy  of  the  Greek  poet  under  colours  of 
naked  human  reality  which  disqualified  them  for 
heroic  celebration.     Great  men  were  no  lono;er  fabled 
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the  sons  of  Gods.  The  conduct  of  enterprises  was 
considered  to  be  more  immediately  in  the  hands  of 
human  agents,  and  less  subject  to  the  control  of 
supernatural  beings.  The  connexion  between  the 
heroic  and  the  religious  element  of  mythology,  which 
forms  in  every  age  so  characteristic  a  feature  of 
Greek  poetical  literature,  in  proportion  as  it  was 
relaxed  in  the  new  era,  became  more  strongly 
riveted  in  favour  of  that  which  preceded,  and  helped 
more  sharply  to  define  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two.  Another  cause  of  the  distinction  may 
be  found  in  the  increasing  prevalence,  from  the 
Dorian  conquest  downwards,  of  the  habit  of  noting 
events  in  writing,  with  the  greater  security  which  a 
more  settled  state  of  society  afibrded  for  the  preser- 
vation of  written  records.  For  in  every  age,  especially 
among  so  imaginative  a  people  as  the  Greeks,  the  writ- 
ten notation,  even  of  bare  names,  dates,  or  facts,  has  a 
tendency  to  remove  them  from  the  category  of  sub- 
jects adapted  to  poetical  treatment.  Without,  indeed, 
some  such  written  notation,  it  were  scarcely  con- 
ceivable how  the  details  of  Greek  history,  from  the 
Dorian  conquest  downwards,  could  have  been  pre- 
served even  in  the  imperfect  state  of  historical 
continuity  in  which  they  have  reached  us,  amid  the 
entire  want  of  a  popular  prose  literature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  amid  the  exclusive 
devotion  of  the  poetical  chroniclers  to  subjects  of  the 
ante-Dorian  era.  Mere  oral  tradition  can  effect  little 
by  itself  in  any  such  case  where  not  embodied  in  verse. 
It  may,  however,  prove  an  efficient  secondary  means 
of  perpetuating  the  particulars  of  events,  where  their 
main  substance  is  recorded  in  some  form  of  written 
register,  sufficient,  however  meagre,  to  secure  them 
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against  the  more  licentious  alterations  to  wliicli  po- 
pular legend,  when  free  from  such  control,  cannot 
fail  to  subject  them. 

Such  being  the  state  of  Greek  historical  literature 
prior  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  it  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  that  a  main  cause  of  the  rise  or  spread 
of  prose  composition  about  that  time,  would  have  been 
an  increased  sense  on  the  part  of  the  more  intelligent 
public,  of  tlie  want  of  some  better  mode  of  record- 
iog  real  events  than  was  provided,  either  by  those 
meagre  registers,  or  by  the  vague  commentaries  of 
oral  tradition.  It  might  have  been  supposed,  that 
one  of  the  first  undertakings  of  an  ingenious  master 
of  the  new  style  of  composition  would  have  been  a 
digested  narrative  of  the  history  of  his  country,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  historical  age  down  to 
his  own  time.  Here  then  we  are  met  by  another 
anomaly  little  less  perplexing  than  that  which  we 
have  just  been  endeavouring  to  explain ;  and  which 
supplies  further  proof  of  the  singular  difficulty  which 
the  Hellene  experienced,  in  transferring  any  portion 
of  his  tastes  from  the  imaginative  to  the  practical 
pursuits  of  literature.  For  these  early  cultivators  of 
the  new  style,  Cadmus,  Acusilaus,  and  their  contem- 
poraries, far  from  directing  their  talents  to  any  such 
useful  ends,  were  content  to  borrow  their  subjects,  as 
exclusively  as  the  old  metrical  genealogists,  from  the 
mythical  ante-Dorian  period.  Their  compositions 
were  in  fact  little  more  than  prose  paraphrases  of 
those  antiquated  performances.^ 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  how  any  intelli- 
gent author  should  have  sought  popularity  by  com- 
posing, or  any  public  have  taken  pleasure  in  perusing, 

*  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i.  p.  G29. :  conf.  Strabo,  i.  p.  18. 
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in  the  meagrest  forms  of  colloquial  idiom,  for  to  style 
in  the  higher  sense  the  early  prosaists  had  little  pre- 
tension, the  same  mythological  common-places  with 
which,  even  as  served  up  in  the  poetical  forms  most 
congenial  to  popular  taste,  the  national  appetite 
might  be  supposed  to  have  long  since  been  satiated. 
As  no  entire  work  of  any  one  of  these  logographers  or 
legend- writers,  by  which  title  they  have  been  not  in- 
appropriately distinguished '  from  the  historians  of  real 
events,  has  survived,  our  knowledge  of  their  mode 
of  treating  their  subjects  is  but  imperfect.  Judging, 
however,  from  their  remains,  and  the  notices  of  their 
commentators,  their  claims  to  preference  over  their 
poetical  predecessors  rested  on  a  nicer  discrimination 
in  the  choice,  and  a  more  didactic  method  in  the 
arranoement,  of  the  common  mass  of  materials.  The 
old  genealogical  poet,  selecting  liis  subjects  by  pre- 
ference from  the  legends  of  his  own  locality,  or 
working  up  those  of  a  more  panhellenic  character  in 
the  mode  most  agreeable  to  his  native  audience,  had 
been  contented  to  embody  the  whole  in  the  simple 
form  of  a  continuous  narrative.  The  prose  logographer 
presented  the  same,  or  a  similar  body  of  tradition  to 
his  readers,  in  the  shape  of  a  digested  historical 
system,  interspersed  perhaps  with  remarks  on  con- 
flicting versions  of  the  same  legend,  with  reasons  in 
favour  of  that  followed  by  himself,  and  ^\dth  inter- 
pretations of  the  allegories  contained,  or  supposed  to 
be  contained,  in  the  more  marvellous  portions  of  his 
narrative. 

The  prose  work  however,  which,  amono-  those  extant  First  am>u 

1-  T  111-1  ••        *''''*i°"  ^^" 

m  later  times,  advanced  the  best  title  to  antiquity,  prose  to 

^  Chiefly  by  uiodern  scholars  ;  but  the  terra  seems  to  be  used  in  this 
sense  by  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  73.  and  Polyb.  vii.  vii.  1. 
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phiiosopbi-  til  at  of  the  elder  Plierecydes,  can  hardly  with  strict 
Jects"^"  propriety  be  classed  under  the  head  of  logography. 
That  term,  while  applicable  no  doubt  in  its  wider 
sense  to  the  prose  treatment  of  all  popular  tradition, 
was  in  familiar  usage  limited  to  its  more  strictly 
human  element.  The  work  of  Pherecydes,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  devoted  to  the  purely  religious  or 
cosmogonical  mythology^ ;  and  may  be  considered  as 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  poetry  of  Hesiod 
or  Orpheus,  as  the  compositions  of  Cadmus  ^lilesius 
and  Acusilaus  to  the  old  genealogical  minstrelsy. 

5.  The  first  recorded  application  of  popular  prose 
to  the  treatment  of  practical  subjects  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  geography.     Geography  may  therefore  rank 
as  the  mother  of  history  in  Greece ;  taking  the  term 
history  in  its  higher  sense,  as  limited  to  such  subjects. 
Hence,  during  the  early  ages  of  Greek  prose  litera- 
ture, history  and  geography  usually  went  hand  in 
hand ;  the  political  vicissitudes  of  each  people  being 
illustrated  by  some  description  of  the  country  which 
it  inhabited.     Even  in  the  old  epic  minstrelsy,  the 
catalogue    of    the    Iliad    for    example,    geographical 
description  preserves,  in  the  midst  of  fable,  features 
of  substantial  reality,  such  as  cannot  be  recognised 
either  in  events  or  persons.     There  can  also  be  little 
Aristcas  of  doubt  that  the  Arimaspia  of  Aristeas,  the  first  known 
rcTus"""       specimen  of  a  geographical   poem,  which  appeared 
about  the  time  of  the  earliest  logographers,  and  is 
frequently  quoted  by  Herodotus^,  contained,  with  all 
its  legendary  extravagance,  a  large  element  of  fact. 
The  travels  there  described,  extending  over  the  less 
explored  parts  of  northern  Europe,  could  only  have 

1  Didot,  Frgg.  HIstt.  Gr.  i.  p.  xxxv. 

^  IV.  13.  sqq.,  in.  116. :  conf.  supra,  Vol.  II.  p.  470. 
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been  nndertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Greek 
colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Those  colonies 
were  founded  chiefly  by  Miletus,  a,  city  distinguished 
at  that  period  among  the  Hellenic  states  for  the  zeal 
and  extent  of  her  colonial  undertakino-s.  To  Miletus 
consequently  this  enterprising  traveller  was  directly 
or  indirectly  indebted  for  any  better  knowledge  of,  or 
access  to,  the  countries  of  the  interior.  The  claims  of 
the  same  Miletus  to  priority  in  the  literature  of 
geography,  are  no  less  substantially  upheld  by  her 
two  citizens,  Anaximander  and  Hecatceus,  the  latter  Anaximan- 
of  whom  (b.c.  520 — 479)  is  the  first  Greek  prose  Hecat'Lus 
author  who  obtained  popularity  or  celebrity  as  a  ofWiietus. 
national  classic.  The  singular  apathy  exhibited 
during  so  many  ages  by  the  Greek  race  to  the  more 
intellectual  branches  of  literature,  may  thus  be  said  to 
have  finally  given  Avay  before  that  spirit  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  which,  in  every  age,  has  proved  so 
efifectual  a  stimulus  to  national  talent. 

Anaximander,  who  flourished  contemporaneously 
with  Pherecydes  and  other  accredited  "  inventors  "  of 
prose  style,  is  the  first  recorded  constructor  of  a 
map  of  sufficient  compass  or  accuracy  to  have  ob- 
tained for  him  the  reputation  of  inventor  of  that 
branch  of  the  art  of  design.^  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  this  work  was  accompanied  by  any  written 
text,  beyond  the  names  of  the  principal  localities, 
which  assuredly  could  not  have  been  wanting.^  The 
merit  of  bringing  the  literary  department  of  geo- 
graphical science  to  a  similar  state  of  maturity 
belongs  rather  to  Hecatceus,  Anaximander's  younger 
contemporary,  distinguished  both  as  a  geographer  and 

'  Agatliem.  i.  1. 

^  Tliia  much  seems  to  be  implied  by  Diog.  La.  (in  Yit.)  ii.  c.ii. 
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a  historian.  His  best  and  most  popular  work  was  his 
Itinerary,  or  Description  of  the  earth ,  and  several  of 
the  extant  citations  of  it  seem  to  imply  that  its  text 
was  arranged  in  the  order  of  a  commentary,  or  de- 
scriptive illustration  of  the  map  of  Anaximander.^ 

The  title  of  Hecataeus  to  rank  as  the  first  prose 
writer  on  geogrciphical  subjects  is,  however,  contested 
by  Scylax  of  Garyanda^,  a  contemporaneous  Ionian 
Greek,  employed  by  Darius  Hystaspes  to  sail  down 
the  lower  course  of  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and 
thence  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  to  Egypt. 
In  this  enterprise  he  succeeded,  and  on  his  return 
published  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which  is  now 
lost;  the  work  that  passes  current  under  his  name 
being  confessedly  supposititious.  But  the  genuine- 
narrative  is  quoted  by  Aristotle,  and  seems  to  have 
furnished  Hecataeus  with  some  of  the  materials  of 
his  more  distant  oriental  geography.  The  progress 
which  geographical  research  had  made  at  Miletus 
about  this  time,  appears  further  from  the  account 
given  by  Herodotus  ^  of  the  map  which  Aristagoras, 
another  noble  citizen  of  that  republic,  when  on  a 
political  mission  to  Lacedtemon,  exhibited  to  the 
Spartan  king  Cleomenes.  As  Aristagoras  and  He- 
catcBUS  were  joint  councillors  of  their  fellow-citizens 
at  this  crisis  of  Ionian  affairs^,  there  is  the  greater 
reason  to  believe  that  the  map  used  by  the  former  on 
his  Spartan  mission  was  substantially  the  same  con- 
structed by  Anaximander,  and  commented  by  Heca- 
tceus.  The  copy  of  Aristagoras  was  engraved  on  a 
brass  plate,  and  comprised  the  whole  earth  with  its 
seas  and  rivers.     The  portion  of  its  contents  specially 

'  Agatliciii.  loc.  cit. :  cuiif.  infr.  Ch.  ill.  \>t.  1. 

2  Infrn,  C!i.  iii.  pt.  1.  ^  v.  49.  *  Infra,  Cli.  iii.  pt.  1. 
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referred  to  by  Aristagoras  in  liis  interview  witli 
Cleomenes,  was  the  line  of  Persian  provinces  extend- 
ing eastward  from  the  coast  of  Ionia  to  Susa  ;  and 
Herodotus  seems  to  have  considered  the  localities 
and  their  distances  to  have  been  correctly  noted. 

6.  How  slow  the  Muse  of  history  was  in  following  CLnuniogi 
up  this  commencement  of  a  more  rational  exercise  of  turu.  ' 
her  talents,  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  character 
of  both  the  works  of  Hecatasus,  of  his  Itinerary  above 
mentioned,  and  of  that  entitled  Histories  or  Genealo- 
gies. The  former  contained  notices,  generally,  it 
would  appear,  correct,  of  the  localities  visited,  of 
their  physical  features,  and,  from  time  to  time,  of 
any  peculiarities  in  the  manners  of  their  inhabitants. 
In  treatino'  of  foreiii'n  nations,  in  whose  annals  no 
such  marked  line  between  mythical  and  real  existed 
as  that  which  the  Dorian  revolution  formed  in  those  of 
Greece,  his  attention  seems  also  occasionally  to  have 
been  turned  to  matters  deserving  the  name  of  his- 
torical in  the  better  sense.  But  in  regard  to  Greece 
herself,  all  such  rational  spirit  of  research  seems  to 
have  been  excluded.  The  historical  information 
vouchsafed  relative  to  any  city  or  district  of  that 
country  never  extended,  judging  from  the  copious 
extant  remains  of  the  text,  beyond  the  name  of  the 
mythical  founder  —  usually  the  same  as  that  of  the 
place  itself — with  an  incidental  reference  to  any 
more  prominent  fabulous  adventure  of  which  it  may 
have  been  the  scene.  The  materials  of  his  genealo- 
gical work  were  exclusively  derived  from  the  heroic 
age. 

Dionysius  of  Miletus,  a  contemporary  of  Heca- 
to3us,  is  quoted  as  author  of  a  geographical  treatise  of 
a  similar  nature.     Another  work  ascribed  to  him,  on 

F    4 
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slender  authority  \  under  the  somewhat  ambiguous 
title,  "  On  the  events  subsequent  to  Darius,"  would, 
if  genuine,  entitle  him  to  rank  as  the  first  Greek 
writer  of  real  history.  But  the  accounts  of  this 
author  are  scanty,  and  he  is  so  often  confounded 
with  later  writers  of  the  same  name,  as  to  render 
more  than  suspicious  the  genuine  character  even  of 
the  compositions  ascribed  to  him  under  his  distinctive 
gentilic  of  Milesian.  Of  tlie  other  logographers  con- 
temporaneous with,  or  little  junior  to,  Hecata3us 
and  Dionysius,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth,  or 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  following, 
—  Eugeon  of  Samos,  Deiochus  and  Bion  both  of 
Proconnesus  (the  latter  the  reputed  epitomist  of  the 
Milesian  Cadmus),  Eudemus  of  Paros,  Democles  of 
Phygela,  Amelesagoras  of  Chalcedon,  Simonides  of 
Ceos,  and  Xenomedes  of  Chios,  —  all  appear  to  have 
treated  exclusively  of  mythological  subjects.^ 
First  essays  Lcss  questionable  than  that  of  Dionysius  is  the 
rici?ist!!ry"  ^itle  of  his  younger  contemporary,  Charon  of  Lamp- 
ci.aronuf  ^         500—450),  to  the  honour  of  first  Greek 

'^^'=*-  historian  of  real  events.     His  works  seem,  indeed,  to 

have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  this  more  rational  class 
of  subjects,  and  are  described  as  going  over  much  the 
same  ground  afterwards  more  fully  occupied  by 
Herodotus.^  From  this  time  a  fair  amount  of  atten- 
tion was  given  by  the  early  prose  writers  to  the 
realities  of  history  ;  although  by  most  of  them  the 
old  mythical  subjects  still  continued  to  be  treated, 
and  by  some  exclusively  preferred.  Those  who, 
among  the  immediate  successors  of  Charon,  possess 
claims  to  rank  as  historians  in  the  better  sense  were  '^ : 

'   Suid.  V.  ^lorvmog.  '  Infra,  Ch.  iii.  pt.  1. 

3  Infra,  Ch.  iii.  pt.  1.  *  Infra,  Ch   iii.  pt.  2. 
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Xaiitlius  the  Lydian,  Hippys  of  Illiegium,  Antiochus 
of  Syracuse,  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  and  Damastes  of 
Sigeum.  Plellanicus  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
author  prior  to  Herodotus,  who  compiled  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  Hellenic  history  from  the  earliest 
age  to  his  own  time.  Pherecydes  of  Leros,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  contemporary  of  Hellanicus,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  writers  of  his  class,  preferred  the 
old  mythical  order  of  subjects.  Another  contempo- 
raneous historian  of  the  same  logographic  order  was 
Herodorus  of  Heraclea. 

The  names  of  several  other  authors  of  works  be-  othcreariy 
longing  to  the  general  head  of  History  might  be 
added  to  the  list  above  given;  but  as  the  greater  part 
of  their  compositions,  including  those  which  formed 
the  chief  source  of  any  celebrity  they  may  have  en- 
joyed, were  of  a  different  character,  such  notice  of 
them  as  may  be  required  will  be  reserved  for  another 
place.  Two  writers,  however,  of  this  miscellaneous 
order,  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos  and  Ion  of  Chios,  de- 
serve to  be  specially  mentioned,  as  having  originated 
those  useful  and  agreeable  branches  of  historical  com- 
position which  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  bio- 
graphical and  historical  ]\Iemoirs.  Of  a  Biography 
in  the  stricter  sense,  or  complete  life  of  an  individual, 
there  is  no  authentic  trace  prior  to  the  Alexandrian 
era. 

The  method  in  which  all  these  early  historians 
treated  their  subjects  is  described,  by  a  distinguished 
antient  critic  ^  who  possessed  their  works  entire,  as 
more  or  less  crude,  desultory,  and  unconnected.  As 
such  it  is  contrasted  by  him  with  the  epic  unity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  Herodotus ;  who,  in  regard  both 

1  Dionys.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Time.  5. 
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to  composition  and  style,  stands  to  tliem  much  in  the 
same  relation  as  Homer  to  the  popular  ballad-singers 
of  the  inf^int  epic  literature.  Nor  can  the  more  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  early  logographic  school  be 
better  conveyed  to  the  reader's  apprehension  than  in 
the  words  of  the  same  critic  : 

"The  method  of  all  these  authors,  both  in  the  selec- 
tion and  the  treatment  of  their  subjects,  was  much 
the  same.  The  history  of  each  nation  or  city,  Greek 
or  Barbarian,  was  taken  up  separately,  with  little  or 
no  connexion  betAveen  the  affairs  of  one  and  those  of 
the  other;  the  object  of  each  writer  being,  apparently, 
but  to  place  the  materials  collected  by  him,  in  the 
form  in  which  he  had  received  them,  without  addition 
or  curtailment,  before  his  public.  Herodotus  first 
imparted  life,  vigour,  and  elegance  to  the  dry  facts 
of  history,  by  compiling  and  arranging  the  annals  of 
many  nations  and  times  into  one  great  and  compre- 
hensive narrative." 

7.  In  concluding  this  general  view  of  the  stages  by 
which  Greek  historical  literature  passed  from  infancy 
to  maturity,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  another  pecu- 
liarity, for  which  it  was  remarkable  during  its  liou- 
rishing  age,  and  in  which  it  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  the  same  branch  of  composition  as  cultivated  by 
other  nations  inferior  to  the  Hellenes  in  inventive 
genius  or  precision  of  intellect.  Prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Alexandrian  period,  when  history, 
with  the  other  standard  orders  of  polite  composition, 
had  already  passed  its  culminating  point  of  excellence, 
there  existed  among  the  Greeks  no  common  national 
era  for  the  computation  of  time  or  the  settlement  of 
dates.  In  the  literature  of  Rome  this  want,  if  ever 
experienced,  was  soon  supplied.     From  the  earliest 
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epoch  at  which  wc  have  any  trace  of  the  Romans 
having  cultivated  Iiistoiy  as  an  art,  tlieii*  chronology 
was  regulated  by  the  era,  real  or  fabulous,  of  the 
foundation  of  their  city.  A  like  method  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  followed  by  their  predecessors  in 
civiUsatiou,  the  Etruscans.  The  nations  of  modern 
Europe,  during  their  barbarous  age,  adopted,  and 
have  since  employed,  the  era  of  the  establishment  of 
their  reliirious  faith.     The  Mahometan  historians  date 

o 

in  a  similar  manner;  and  although  we  possess  no  such 
clear  insight  into  the  method  pursued  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  leading  oriental  nations  of  anticjuity, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  historical  annals 
Avere  regulated  by  fixed  chronological  standards. 
The  deficiency  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  may  be 
ascribed,  in  part  perhaps,  to  the  same  subdivision  of 
national  feeling  formerly  noticed^  as  the  source  of 
other  more  favourable  characteristics  of  their  intel- 
lectual culture.  The  same  causes  whicli  contributed 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  constitutional  independence 
in  each  state,  and  with  it  the  separate  cultivation  of 
its  native  dialect  and  favourite  styles  of  composition, 
would  also  help  to  maintain  its  attachment  to  its  own 
mode  of  computing  time,  and  a  disinclination  to  defer 
to  the  method  of  a  neighbour  or  rival.  That  most 
of  the  states  had  their  own  local  systems  there  can  be 
little  doubt ;  and,  in  regard  to  some  of  those  of  higher 
rank,  we  have  competent  evidence  that  such  was  the 
case. 

But  although  the  citizens  of  each  republic  may 
have  felt  a  patriotic  partiality  for  their  native 
practice,  men  of  letters  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
restrained  by  this  consideration  from  selecting  such 

'   Vol.  I.  p.  117.  squ. 
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other  methods  as  might  appear  to  them  better  suited 
to  their  object.  The  first  recorded  attempt  to  adjust 
historical  narrative  on  a  chronological  basis  is  the  work 
of  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  entitled  Annals  of  Lace- 
da^mon,  or  Lacedaemonian  magistrates^;  understood 
to  have  contained  a  genealogical  list  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  with  notices  of  the  events  by  which  their  reigns 
were  signalised,  digested  according  to  the  years  of  those 
reigns.  The  adoption  of  a  Spartan  system  of  chro- 
nology, in  treating  of  a  strictly  Spartan  subject,  was 
natural,  even  on  the  part  of  an  Ionian  author.  But 
when  we  find  tiellanicus  of  Lesbos  ^,  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Charon,  regulating  the  chronology  of  a 
comprehensive  work  on  the  general  history  of  Greece, 
according  to  the  succession  of  the  priestesses  of  the 
Argive  Juno,  so  systematically  as  to  have  procured 
for  the  book  the  title  of  "  Argive  priestesses,"  we  are 
naturally  led  to  assume  that  the  same  Argive  chroni- 
cle enjoyed  some  superior  credit  over  those  of  either 
Lesbos  or  other  states.  That  it  did  enjoy  such  pecu- 
liar credit  appears  both  from  its  epochs  having  been 
deferred  to  by  the  neighbouring  state  of  Sicyon^,  and 
still  more  from  their  having  been  adopted  by  Thucy- 
dides'^,  in  conjunction  with  those  derived  from  the  years 
of  the  Laceda3monian  Ephori  and  of  his  own  Attic 
Archons,  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  he  attempts 
any  general  definition  of  time.  The  ordinary  mode 
of  computation  followed  by  the  same  Thucydides  is 
the  simplest  and  meagrest  possible,  that  by  years 
of  the  war  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  history. 
Herodotus    shows    no   acquaintance  with    any    com- 

1  Infra,  Ch.  iii.  pt.  ].  ^  infra^  ch.  HI.  pt  2. 

'  Plut.  do  Mus.  III.  [*  II.  2.,  IV.  133. 
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nion  standard  for  the  computation  of  time.  His 
method  of  dating  events,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is 
altogether  vague;  sometimes  by  their  priority  to 
his  own  age ;  sometimes  by  the  intervals  at  which 
they  are  removed  from  each  other;  sometimes  by 
the  epochs  of  particular  kings  or  dynasties,  whose 
ages  or  lengths  of  reign,  if  adjusted  with  any  degree 
of  precision  in  themselves,  stand  in  no  determinate 
relation  of  time  to  other  similar  groups  or  succes- 
sions of  historical  personages,  who  figure  in  the  wide 
field  of  action  over  which  his  narrative  extends. 

Hellanicus,  it  may  be  added,  also  compiled  and  ar-  Cameo- 
rano'ed  a  chronicle  of  the  victors  in  the  Carnean  musical  hJili 


aiu- 
cus. 


register. 


festival  of  Sparta,  from  the  epoch  of  its  establishment 
in  676  B.C.  But  this  compilation  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  its  own  immediate  subject  of  Musical  his- 
tory, and  not  to  have  been  employed  for  chrono- 
logical purposes  in  the  wider  sense.  ^ 

Hellanicus  also  appears  to  have  recognised  the  Olympic 
date  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  Olympic  games, 
as  a  standard  epoch  or  era."-  But  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  similar  knoAvledge  or  recognition,  either  by 
him  or  any  contemporary  author,  of  what  are  called 
in  later  times  the  Elean  parapegmata,  or  registers 
of  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games  ;  which  system 
of  dates,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  when  the  Greek  public  at  length  became 
alive  to  this  defect  in  the  mechanism  of  their  histo- 
rical literature,  was  selected  as  providing  the  most 
efficient   remedy,   in    preference   to   other    methods 

1  Infra,  Ch.  iil.  pt.  2. 

2  African,    ap.  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  x.  10.  p.  489.  a.;   Hellan,  frag.    62. 
Didot,  conf.  frag.  90. 
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partially  sanctioned  by  previous  usage.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  preference  was  judiciously 
bestowed.  While  the  regular  returns  of  this  great 
festival  supplied  a  far  more  precise  system  of  com- 
putation, than  either  the  genealogies  of  kings  or  the 
succession  in  office  of  public  functionaries,  it  was 
also  an  essentially  national,  rather  than  a  local 
system,  and  connected  with  the  associations  and 
sympathies  of  the  whole  confederacy.  The  question 
then  which  occurs  is,  not  so  much  how  it  came 
ultimately  to  be  adopted  as  a  national  standard,  as 
how  it  did  not  happen  to  be  adopted  sooner.  And 
this  suggests  another  question :  whether  in  the  time 
of  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  or  Thucydides,  there  ex- 
isted any  Olympic  register,  in  a  form  similar  to  that 
in  which  we  find  it  embodied  during  the  Alexandrian 
period  of  literature.  If  it  did  exist,  was  it  known 
to  those  authors  ?  And,  if  known  to  them,  how  are 
we  to  explain  their  indiiference,  or  that  of  their  age, 
to  its  advantages ;  which  must,  every  four  years, 
have  been  pointedly  brought  under  their  notice  ? 

8.  It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark,  for  the  sake 
of  those  not  fully  conversant  in  the  details  of  such 
questions,  that  the  era,  or  starting  point,  of  the 
Olympic  system  of  chronology,  was  the  year  which 
corresponds  to  776  B.C.  of  our  calendar.  In  that 
year  the  Olympic  games  were  believed  to  have  been, 
if  not  first  instituted,  first  regulated  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  celebrated  in  later  times ;  and  from 
that  year,  the  returns  of  the  solemnity  at  fixed 
intervals  of  four  years  were  understood  to  have  been 
uninterruptedly  continued.  Every  such  quadrennial 
interval  constituted  a  chronological  olympiad ;  so 
that  the  period  from  olympiad   I.  to  the   Christian 
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era,  embraced  194  olympiads:  and  the  four  years 
comprised  in  each  olympiad  were  reckoned,  respec- 
tively, as  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years 
of  that  particular  olympiad.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  to  be  assumed,  as  frequently  has  been 
by  modern  commentators,  that  the  employment  in 
later  times  of  a  technical  system  of  chronology, 
comprising  a  certain  number  of  such  returns  of  a 
national  solemnity,  necessarily  implies  the  actual 
existence  of  that  solemnity,  still  less  the  notation  ol' 
its  epochs,  from  the  year  at  which,  in  the  technical 
system,  it  professes  to  date.  Such  a  system,  it  is 
obvious,  might  have  been,  and  frequently  has  been, 
constructed  retrospectively,  apart  altogether  from  any 
ascertained  antiquity  or  constancy  of  the  basis  on 
which  it  was  founded.  Let  us  suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Olympic  register  to  have  been  first  framed 
by  Aristotle,  about  or  shortly  after  whose  time  it 
appears  to  have  obtained  currency.  It  would  have 
been  quite  competent  for  him,  by  a  simple  process  of 
calculation,  to  construct  it  on  the  same  plan  on  which 
we  find  it  afterwards  employed,  without  the  certainty 
of  a  single  Olympic  date  prior  to  his  own  birth  liaving 
been  noted  at  Elis.  He  had  only  to  assume,  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  upon  historical  evidence  or  in 
deference  to  popular  tradition,  that  the  Olympic 
games  had  been  established  in  a  given  year,  —  say 
440  years  before  his  own  time,  —  on  the  same  plan  of 
quadrennial  epochs  on  which  they  continued  to  be 
celebrated.  This  first  year  he  would  constitute  the 
epoch  of  the  first  olympiad ;  the  fifth,  ninth,  and 
thirteenth  succeeding  years,  would  be  those  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  olympiads.  The  compiler's 
own  epoch,  or  that  of  the   execution  of  his  scheme, 
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would  be  the  hundred  and  tenth  olympiad;  and 
upon  this  framework  all  previous  dates  of  national 
history,  as  recorded  in  already  existing  monuments, 
might  be  adjusted  with  as  great  regularity  as  if  the 
system  had  actually  existed  during  the  whole  period 
which  it  theoretically  embraced.  Had  it  seemed  to 
the  compiler  that  the  era  of  the  festival  could  with 
propriety  be  iixed  some  centuries  further  back,  in 
1000  B.  c.  for  example,  it  is  evident  that  his  register 
might,  with  equal  facility,  have  been  adjusted  on 
that  more  extended  basis. 

But  the    Olympic    chronicle    of  the    Alexandrian 
period  was  not  merely  an   ordered  succession  of  qua- 
drennial epochs.    Each  of  those  epochs  was  signalised 
by  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the  successful  com- 
batants in  that  particular  celebration  of  the  games. 
The  addition  of  these  names  ^  could  not  have  been 
provided  for,  like  the  succession  of  epochs,  by  a  mere 
process   of  calculation  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
a  compiler  of  credit  would  supply  such  materials  from 
the  resources  of  his  own  imagination,  as  readily  as  he 
might  construct  an  imaginary  theory  of  dates  on  a 
historical  basis.     It  is  true  however,  on  the    other 
hand,  that  there  might  have  existed  fabulous  lists  of 
Olympic  victors  adapted  to  equally  fabulous  periods 
of  the  solemnity,  just  as  there  existed  in  every  Greek 
state  successions  of  fabulous  kings  or  priests.     The 
connexion  consequently  of  particular  names  with  the 
remoter  epochs  of  the  festival,  would  be  evidence  of 
its  celebration  at  those  epochs,  only  in  so  far  as  the 
connexion  and  the  celebration  could  be  shown  on  au- 
thentic grounds  to  be  real  and  contemporaneous. 

1  See   the   list  of  those   which  have  been  transmitted   in   Krause's 
Olympia,  p.  23G.  sqq. 
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The  construction,  however,  of  any  such  artificial 
system  of  chronology,  while  it  might  readily  occur  to 
the  literary  men  of  the  Alexandrian  era,  was  less 
likely  to  suggest  itself  to  those  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury; especially  to  authors  such  as  Herodotus  or 
Thucydides,  who  were  not  professional  chronologers, 
but  popular  historians,  with  whom  the  computation 
of  time  was  but  ancillary  to  the  narrative  of  facts. 
Had  however  any  such  system  existed  at  Olympia  in 
their  day,  in  a  form  at  all  approacliing  to  that  in 
which  we  find  it  promulgated  some  generations  after- 
wards, it  is  certainly  not  probable  that,  in  feeling 
their  way  towards  a  better  adjustment  of  dates,  they 
would  have  overlooked  so  convenient  and  strictly 
panhellenic  a  mode  of  computation,  in  favour  of  such 
vague  and  comparatively  local  registers  as  those  of 
the  reigns  of  Spartan  kings,  or  the  succession  of 
Argive  priestesses.  It  has  indeed  been  assumed  by 
modern  commentators,  that  the  name  of  each  Olympic 
victor  was  inscribed  in  a  register  kept  at  Elis  for  the 
special  purpose  by  the  Hellenodicre,  or  Judges  of  the 
games.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  those  func- 
tionaries were  under  any  obligation  to  keep  such  a 
register,  or  that  any  such  existed,  at  least  during  the 
Attic  period.  Impartiality  in  awarding  their  decisions 
was  their  imperative  duty  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  further  bound  in  every  case  to  perpe- 
tuate the  fame  of  the  successful  combatants.  They 
would  be  careful  perhaps  to  enter  in  their  own 
Elean  archives  the  names  of  Elean  victors ;  or  those 
of  victors  belonging  to  states  with  which  they  were  on 
terms  of  friendly  alliance.  But  they  might  naturally, 
in  other  cases,  leave  the  task  of  commemorating  the 
triumph  to  those  who  had  the  merit  of  achieving  it. 
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We  have  in  fact  specific  ground  of  belief,  that  no  such 
continuous  register  existed  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
It  appears  that  Hippias,  the  celebrated  Elean  sophist, 
had,  among  his  other  literary  enterprises,  undertaken, 
if  not  to  constitute  the  Olympic  quadrennium  a  chro- 
nological system,  to  compile  at  least  a  catalogue  of 
Olympic   victors;    and    Plutarch i,    from  whom   we 
derive  this  notice,  adds,  that  "  the  compilation  was 
worthy  of  no  confidence,   as  not  being  founded  on 
authentic  data."      It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile 
this  remark  with  the  fact  of  there  having  existed 
at  Elis,   in  the  time  of  Hippias,   any  systematically 
digested  chronicle  of  the  victors  in  the  games.  Hippias 
was  himself  a  citizen  of  Elis ;  and,  if  not  a  man  of 
very  profound  learning,  he  was  yet  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged talent,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  literary 
adventurers  of  his  age.     His  popularity  seems  also  to 
have  been  especially  great  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
resided;  and  in  the  Olympic    sanctuary,   which   he 
honoured  as  a  favourite  scene  of  his  rhetorical  exhi- 
bitions.^    It  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  that,  in 
undertaking  such  a  compilation,  he  would  have  neg- 
lected to  avail  himself  of  the  original  documents  pre- 
served in  his  own  birthplace ;  or  that  he  would  have 
found  difficulty  in   obtaining  access  to  them.     Had 
those  documents  comprised  an  autlientic  register  of 
the  victors  in  the  games,  all  that  would  have  been 
required,  in  order  to  insure  credit  to  his  compilation, 
would  have  been  to  transcribe  that  register  ;  and  no 
defects  of  his  commentary  could  have  destroyed  the 
value  of  his  principal  text  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
justify  the  sneer  of  Plutarch.     In  fact  Plutarch  him- 

1  In  Numa,  1.  ^  pi^^,  jjipp.  Min.  p.  3G3. 
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self,  in  the  remark  introductory  to  his  notice  of 
Hippias,  distinctly  states  it  to  be  his  own  opinion, 
that  in  the  time  of  that  author  the  materials  for  such 
a  work  did  not  yet  exist  in  a  digested  form.  After 
dAvelling  on  the  uncertainties  of  early  Greek  chrono- 
logy, he  adds :  "the  adjustment  of  dates,  consequently, 
was  a  difficult  matter,  especially  that  of  the  dates  of 
Olympic  victors,  a  list  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been 
first  published  by  Hippias  of  Elis,  but  one  founded  on 
no  trustworthy  data." 

But  although  Elis  itself  may  not  have  possessed 
any  complete  series  of  Olympic  registers,  or  even  a 
sufficient  body  of  materials  for  its  construction,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  copious  stock  of  such  ma- 
terials, partly  in  that  locality,  partly  in  other  states 
of  Greece,  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  archse- 
ologer  who  possessed  a  greater  degree  of  industry  to 
search  them  out,  and  of  capacity  to  turn  them  to 
proper  account,  than  seems,  with  all  his  accomplish- 
ments, to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Hippias.  An 
Olympic  victory  was  considered  among  the  proudest 
achievements  of  a  Hellenic  citizen,  conferring  honour, 
not  only  on  himself  and  family,  but  on  the  state  to 
which  he  belonged  ;  and  as  there  was  no  distinction 
more  highly  prized,  there  seems  to  have  been  none 
more  carefully  commemorated.  There  existed,  ac- 
cordingly, a  large  number  of  inscribed  monuments, 
either  in  the  form  of  statue  or  stela,  as  well  in 
Olympia  itself  as  in  other  Greek  cities,  recording  the 
names  of  successful  combatants,  and  specifying,  in 
however  imperfect  a  manner,  the  epoch  at  which  the 
success  was  obtained.  We  possess  no  clear  data  as 
to  the  time  when,  or  the  person  by  whom,  these 
miscellaneous  materials  may  have  been  compiled  into 
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a  chronological  system.  But  all  the  notices  on  the 
subject  point  to  Aristotle.  Among  his  works  was  one 
entitled  "  Olympionicce,"  or  Olympic  victors  ^ ;  the 
first  of  the  kind  of  which  mention  occurs  since 
the  abortive  attempt  of  Hippias.  As  Aristotle  was 
not  a  historian  in  the  proper  sense,  there  is  the 
greater  reason  to  believe  that  his  compilation  partook 
more  of  a  chronological  than  a  historical  character ; 
though  combining  probably  biographical  notices  of 
the  victors  with  an  adjustment  of  the  epochs  of  the 
festival.  That  he  had  here,  as  in  other  cases,  gone 
deeply  into  the  subject,  and  carried  his  researches 
back  to  the  fountain  head  by  an  examination  of  the 
oldest  monuments,  especially  of  those  preserved  at 
Olympia,  appears  from  his  having  quoted,  among 
other  such  authorities,  the  very  ancient  inscription 
on  the  "  disk  of  Iphitus,"  to  which  attention  will  be 
further  directed  in  the  sequel.  It  may  also  be  in- 
ferred from  the  appeals  made  to  him-  by  Eratosthenes 
and  other  later  chronologers  of  good  credit,  in  doubt- 
ful points  of  detail  connected  with  the  lists,  that  his 
authority  was  great  in  questions  of  the  kind.  In  the 
next  generation,  Tima3us,  the  Sicilian  historian,  was 
author  of  a  tract  on  the  same  subject,  under  nearly 
the  same  title.  He  appears  also  to  have  adopted 
the  Olympic  system  of  dates '",  already,  it  must  now 
be  presumed,  in  a  full  state  of  maturity,  in  his  great 
historical  work  ;  and  from  this  time  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  received,  as  the  standard  system  of 
classical  chronology. 

9.  It  remains  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  ques- 

'  Diog.  Laert.  v.  §  26.;  conf.  Fragg.  Aristot.  Didot,  p.  182. 

^  Fragg.  sup.  cit. 

^  Suid.  V.  T(/u«(0(,- ;  Polyb.  XII.  xii. ;  conf.  Diod.  v.  1. 
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tion  :  How  it  happened  that  the  year  selected  as  the  of  Coroc- 
epoch  of  the  first  olympiad  should  have  been  pre-  "''■ 
cisely  that  corresponding  to  the  year  77G  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  natural  and  obvious  answer 
would  seem  to  be,  that  this  was  the  year  when  the 
games,  which,  according  to  the  mythical  legend,  had 
formed  part  of  the  local  rites  of  the  Olympic  Jove 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  had  been  first  formally 
established  and  inaugurated  as  a  national  panhellenic 
solemnity.  That  such  was,  in  fact,  the  motive  of  the 
selection  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel.  Cut  this  was 
not  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  later  chronologers. 
By  them  the  same  first  national  institution  of  the 
festival  was  dated  at  a  considerable  but  vaguely 
defined  interval  prior  to  the  first  olympiad  (776  B.C.) 
of  the  chronological  series  ;  the  era  of  which  was 
assumed,  in  the  same  equally  vague  theory,  to  have 
been  marked  by  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
the  first  celebration  of  the  festival  the  victor  in  which 
had  been  recorded  by  name.  The  person  enjoying 
this  distinction  was  Coroebus  of  Elis,  after  whom, 
accordingly,  this  first  olympiad  of  the  chronological 
series  is  also  occasionally  designated  the  Olympiad  of 
Coroebus. 

In  all  the  notices  on  the  subject,  differ  as  they  m.ay  olympiad 
in  other  respects,    the   first  historical  institution  of  ofipiiitus 
the  games  is  described  as  having  taken  place  under  gus.  ^''"' 
the  auspices  of  Iphitus  king  of  Elis,  and  Lycurgus 
the  Spartan  legislator.     According,  therefore,  to  the 
popular  doctrine,  which  placed  a  long  interval  be- 
tween   that    first    institution    and    the    olympiad    of 
Coroebus,  it  would  follow  that  Lycurgus  and  Iphitus 
flourislied  long  prior  to  the  latter  epoch.     The  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  age  of  both  these  personages  are 
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SO  conflicting,  as  at  first  view  almost  to  bewilder  the 
inquirer  in  his  attempts  to  form  any  positive  opinion 
on  the  question.  But  a  more  careful  analysis  of 
them  can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  earlier 
and  graver  authorities  were  either  ignorant  of,  or 
opposed  to,  the  popular  view  of  a  two-fold  era  of 
the  games;  that  they  made  the  era  of  Lycurgus 
and  Iphitus  coincident  with  that  of  Coroebus ;  and 
identified,  by  consequence,  the  epoch  of  the  first 
historical  institution  of  the  games  with  the  first 
olympiad  of  the  chronological  series.  The  incon- 
sistency, on  the  other  hand,  of  the  remaining  testi- 
monies on  the  subject,  and  the  improbabilities  which 
they  involve,  are,  as  we  shall  also  endeavour  to  show, 
such  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  historical  value. 

Thucydides^  places  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  in 
804  B.C.  This  date  would  be  quite  compatible  with 
the  legislator's  having  been  the  founder  of  the 
Olympic  era  of  776  B.C.  at  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  life ;  but  would  not  be  compatible  with  his  having 
founded  another  Olympic  era  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ninth  century  B.C.,  as  stated  in  the  popular  accounts. 
Assuming  him  to  have  been  thirty-five  years  of 
age  in  804  B.C.,  he  would  have  been  but  sixty-three  in 
776.  Aristotle  accordingly,  our  oldest  authority  on 
Olympic  chronology,  and  assuredly  the  highest  on 
any  such  subject,  made  Lycurgus  and  Iphitus  con- 
temporaneous, and  joint  institutors  of  the  games  in 
776  B.C. ;  and  he  further  described  them  as  having 
commemorated  that  institution,  together  with  that  of 
the  Ekechiria,  or  Sacred  truce,  observed  during  the 
celebration  of  the  festival,  by  a  votive  disk,  the  in- 
scription on  which  the  philosopher  had  examined  and 

'■  I.  18. 
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recognised  as  genuine.^  Pausanias,  after  stating 
Iphitus,  the  founder,  and  Corcebus,  the  first  victor  in 
the  games,  to  have  been  contemporaneous,  and  their 
Olympic  era  to  be  one  and  the  same,  supplies  what 
seems  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  this  identity,  in 
the  terms  of  the  inscription  still  legible  in  his  time 
on  the  tomb  of  Corcebus;  where  that  victor  is  de- 
scribed as  "the  first  of  all  men  who  conquered  in 
the  Olympic  games. "^  As  every  celebration  must 
necessarily  have  had  its  victor  or  victors,  this  specifi- 
cation of  Corcebus  as  the  first  victor  proves  at  least 
that  his  descendants,  by  whom  the  monument  was 
erected,  were  ignorant  of  any  celebration  prior  to  his 
time ;  an  ignorance  which  may  safely  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  none  had  yet  been  held.  We  have  thus 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  olympiad  of  Lycur- 
gus  and  Iphitus  was  identical  with  that  of  Corcebus 
all  the  oldest  and  best  testimonies :  we  have  that 
of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Cora3bus  him- 
self; that  of  Aristotle,  the  first  author  of  a  critical 
digest  of  Olympic  dates ;  and  that  of  Thucydides,  to 
the  effect  at  least  that  Lycurgus  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Olympic  era  of  776.  To  these  may 
be  added  others  of  less  weight,  but  not  to  be  lightly 
set  aside  ;  that  of  Pausanias  above  quoted,  a  diligent 
investigator  of  such  questions,  and  more  disposed  to 
exaggerate  than  reduce  the  anticj^uity  of  remark- 
able epochs  ;  those  of  Solinus^,  of  Athena3us^,  and  of 
Phlegon'^    of    Tralles,   a  professional  writer  on  the 

^  Plut.  in  Lye.  1. ;  Paus.  v.  xx.  ^  vni.  xxvi.  3. 

3  I.  28,  *  XIV.  p.  G35. 

5  This  author  has  indeed  commonly  been  quoted  in  an  opposite  sense, 
as  favourable  to  both  a  Lycui'gean  and  a  Coroebian  epoch  of  the  games. 
But  in  so  far  as  any  inference  can  be  founded  on  the  mutilated  remains 
of  his  text,  his  doctrine  must  have  coincided  with  that  of  Aristotle.     The 
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olympiads,  of  no  great  antiquity,  but  of  considerable 
credit. 

AVith  this  body  of  substantial  testimony  it  were 
unreasonable  to  place  in  competition  the  eight  or  ten 
conflicting  statements  by  miscellaneous  writers,  on 
the  authority  of  one  or  other  of  whom  the  epoch  of 
Lycurgus,  and  bis  imaginary  ante-Coroebian  olym- 
piad, might  be  dated  in  almost  any  year  of  the  four 
centuries  between  the  irruption  of  the  Heraclidae  and 
the  genuine  Olympic  era.  Callimachus^  places  Ly- 
curgus in  828  B.  c. ;  Vellejus'^  in  840  ;  Tatian  ^  in  876 ; 
Eratosthenes  and  Cicero  in  884"*;  Plutarch^  about 
900;  Clemens  Alexandrinus"  in  926 ;  Xenophon'in 
1080  B.  c.  The  common  basis  of  these  discordant 
results  was  evidently  a  prepossession  in  the  mind  of 
the  popular  public,  originating  during  the  political 
ascendancy  of  Laceda3mon,  as  to  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  Spartan    constitution.     It  was    natural  that  by 

following  passage  (fiag.  1.  Didot),  iK\ti-6i'r(x)i^  tmv  TliXoTrovvijolmv  ti)v 
6pr]aicdav  XP^'^V  rtn",  {/(j  ov  htto  'l(pirov  'OXvuTTta^ic  oktoj  Trpog  ral^  ilKOffi 
KUTapiOixovvrai  iig  K-opotfiov  roif  'HXtToT,  Kal  aiXfXijcrctvriov  tov  dytovog,  k-.t.X., 
which  contains  the  substance  of  his  doctrine,  seems,  in  so  far  as  it  can 
admit  of  any  specific  interpretation,  to  indicate  a  period  equal  to  twenty- 
eight  olympiads  or  112  years,  between  Iphitus  and  Coroebus,  as  that 
during  which  the  solemnity,  originally  in  the  mythical  accounts  founded 
by  Hercules  and  Pelops,  had  been  discontinued  altogether ;  not  a  period 
during  which  it  had  been  celebrated  without  being  registered.  In  this 
view  of  the  case  Phlegon  must  be  understood  to  have  been  among  the 
authors  who  admitted  the  existence  of  two  Tphiti  ;  one  under  whom  the 
games  were  discontinued,  the  other  by  whom  they  were  renewed.  Un- 
less we  so  understand  him,  the  ensuing  text,  commencing  xpv^^^^ruiv  dk 
rot/7-wv  .  .  .  .  ,  which  describes  the  reestablishment  of  the  games  by 
Iphitus  and  Lycurgus,  must  be  in  plain  contradiction  to  his  previous 
statement ;  since  the  series  of  olympiads  described  as  so  reestablished,  on 
the  seventh  of  which  Daicles  of  Messene  was  crowned,  is  evidently  the 
series  of  Correbus. 

'  Ap.  Syncell.  Chron.  p.  196.  c.  "  i.  5.  ^  Orat.  ad.  Gr.  41. 

*  Ap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  p.  3,'56.  b.,  and  De  llep.  ii.  10. 

^  In  Lycurg.  29.  ^  Strom,  i.  p.  301. 

■^  Repub.  Luc.  10. :    couf.  Plut.  Lye.  1. 
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those  who  were  under  the  influence  of  this  prejudice, 
Lycurgus,  the  reputed  autlior  of  that  constitution, 
should  be  removed  back  to  as  remote  an  epoch  beyond 
the  strictly  historical  age  of  Greece,  as  the  varieties 
of  tradition  might  appear  to  each  individual  compiler 
to  justify.  Xenophon,  the  type  of  extreme  philolaco- 
nism,  is  accordingly  the  one  who  transports  the  legis- 
lator into  the  densest  mists  of  mythical  obscurity.' 

The  more  critical  of  these  last-quoted  authorities, 
after  the  settlement  by  Aristotle  of  the  year  776  B.C. 
as  the  date  of  the  first  authentically  recorded  olym- 
piad, on  grounds  probably  which  could  not  well  be 
contested,  and  after  the  same  Aristotle  had  established, 
on  the  conclusive  evidence  of  the  "  disk  of  Iphitus," 
the  fact  that  Lycurgus  had  assisted  in  instituting  the 
festival,  were  obviously  in  a  dilemma,  between  their 
inability  to  evade  that  fact,  and  their  adherence  to 
their  own  theory  as  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  the 
Spartan  legislator.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  to  their  anxiety  to  escape  from  this  di- 
lemma, that  we  owe  that  strange  anomaly  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  the  assumption  of  two  "  first 
olympiads,"  the  one  signalised  by  the  Ekeehiria,  or 
Sacred  peace,  the  other  by  the  victory  of  Corcebus. 
The  reality  of  the  former  epoch  is  worth  probably 
about  as  much  as  that  of  the  duplicate  heroes,  Her- 
culeses,  Minoses,  and  the  like,  whom  chronologers  of 
every  age  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  into 
existence,  in  order  to  extricate  themselves  from  simi- 

'  Hellanicus  also  makes  the  Spartan  legislation  coeval  with  the  Dorian 
settlement  in  Peloponnesus.  But,  in  a  more  critical  spirit  than  Xeno- 
phon, he  ascribes  it  to  the  contemporaneous  kings,  Procles  and  Eury- 
sthenes ;  and  seems  to  have  considered  Lycurgus,  proliably  with 
reason,  but  as  the  reformer  or  extender  of  the  system.  Frag.  !)1. 
Didot. 
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lar  difficulties.  Accordingly,  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, the  personalities  of  both  Lycurgus  and  Iphitus 
have  been  freely  subdivided  by  respectable  anti- 
quaries, both  antient  and  modern.^  The  more  pene- 
trating research  of  Aristotle  led  him,  in  the  face  of 
all  popular  prejudice,  to  the  single  right  conclusion  ; 
and  with  him  we  adopt,  as  the  only  historical  era  of 
the  Olympic  games  the  year  776  B.C.;  and  as  the 
only  historical  Lycurgus,  the  founder  of  that  era,  and 
of  the  Sacred  truce,  as  recorded  on  the  Olympian 
monumental  disk. 

10.  Hitherto,  our  general  survey  of  the  early  pro- 
gress of  prose  literature  in  Greece  has  been  limited 
in  a  great  measure  to  its  strictly  historical  department, 
as  being  that  which  first  enjoyed  general  cultivation 
or  popularity,  and  concerning  which  we  possess  the 
most  abundant  notices.  The  other  branches,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  we  now  pass  on,  may  be 
classed  under  the  three  heads  of  Philosophy,  Rhe- 
toric, and  Miscellaneous  literature. 

The  term  Philosophy,  in  every  age  one  of  some- 
what indefinite  import,  will  here  be  understood  to 
comprehend  all  the  higher  subjects  of  moral  and 
physical  inquiry;  researches  into  the  origin  of  things, 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind;  with  the  more  practical  sciences  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine. 

Under  the  head  of  Rhetoric  will  be  comprised 
those  branches  of  intellectual  pursuit  specially  cul- 
tivated by  the  rhetors,  and  by  the  inferior  order 
of   philosophers    commonly  called    sophists.      Such, 

'  TiiiUL'us,  ap.  Plut.  in  Lyourg.  1.:  Phlegou,  loc.  sup.  cit. ;  Cicero  ap. 
Clint.  Fast.  II.  i.  p.  142. 
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besides  rhetoric  in  the  stricter  sense,  or  the  art  of 
oratory,  were  the  more  advanced  stages  of  educa- 
tional literature,  grammar,  logic,  and  dialectics.  The 
lectures,  indeed,  of  the  sophist  embraced,  or  professed 
to  embrace,  the  elements  of  almost  every  kind  of 
literary  pursuit. 

To  the  third  head,  of  Miscellaneous  literature,  be- 
long all  the  remaining,  as  yet  comparatively  limited, 
branches  of  composition,  not  comprised  under  any 
one  of  the  previous  heads :  Familiar  narratives  and 
works  of  fiction ;  Literary  history  ;  Essays  on  popular 
statistics,  elegant  art,  and  other  topics  of  general 
interest. 

There  is,  certainly,  no  kind  of  literary  pursuit  \*^J^^l 
which  appears  more  immediately  dependent  for  its 
effectual  advancement  on  the  aid  of  prose  writing, 
than  that  of  Speculative  philosophy.  Few  subjects 
could  hold  out  less  charm  to  the  imagination,  less 
scope  to  metrical  embellishment,  or  less  assistance 
consequently  to  the  memory.  Here  then,  again,  we 
are  met  by  another  of  those  anomalies,  of  not  un- 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  course  of  this  history  ; 
for  in  no  other  department  of  literature  is  a  greater 
slowness  observable  to  profit  by  the  resources  of 
advancing  civilisation.  Many  of  the  early  philoso- 
phers appear  not  to  have  committed  their  doctrines 
to  writing  in  any  form  ;  and  many  of  those  who 
wrote  preferred  poetry  to  prose.  Thales  left  no 
literary  work ;  although  his  mathematical  researches 
could  not  possibly  have  been  carried  to  the  extent 
for  which  he  enjoys  credit,  without  a  familiar  ha- 
bit of  writing.  The  authorship  of  the  remaining 
six  of  the  celebrated  Seven  sages  was  confined  to 
poetry  of  the  elegiac   or  gnomic  order.      Pherecydes 
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and  Anaximander  wrote  in  prose;  but  the  notices 
of  similar  compositions,  cither  by  their  younger  con- 
temporary Anaximenes,  or  by  their  more  celebrated 
successor  Pythagoras,  are  very  doubtful.  Ocellus 
Lucanus,  another  early  philosopher  of  Magna  Gra3cia, 
and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  in  Crete,  a  disciple  of 
Anaximenes,  were  both  accredited  authors  of  prose 
treatises.  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  founder  of  the 
Eleatic  school,  gave  an  exclusive  preference  to  the 
elegiac  verse  in  his  numerous  and  popular  works  ; 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  two  of  his  most 
distinguished  successors  in  that  school,  Parmenides 
of  Elea,  and  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum.  Zeno 
of  Elea  and  Melissus  of  Samos,  disciples  of  Parme- 
nides, wrote  in  prose ;  as  did  also  lieraclitus  of 
Ephesus,  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene,  and  Diagoras  of 
Melos,  successor  of  the  latter  in  the  Athenian  branch 
of  his  school.  To  Zeno  is  also  ascribed^  the  first 
introduction  of  the  dialectic  style  of  didactic  com- 
position, afterwards  so  popular  with  the  Socratic 
teachers.  Socrates  left  no  written  Avorks ;  nor 
does  mention  occur  of  any  by  his  reputed  instructor 
Archelaus.  Democritus  of  Abdera  was  a  voluminous 
writer  on  philosophical  as  well  as  other  subjects;  but 
his  supposed  master  Leucippus,  founder  of  the  Ato- 
mic school,  does  not  appear  to  have  transmitted  his 
doctrines  in  a  written  form.  Meton  of  Athens,  the 
establisher  of  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year, 
and  founder  of  the  Greek  practical  astronomy,  must 
have  left  written  astronomical  tables,  accompanied,  it 
may  be  presumed,  by  some  species  of  explanatory 
text ;  but  no  citation  is  extant  of  any  literary  work 
in  the  familiar  sense,   either  by  him  or  by  his  con- 

'    Arisiot.  ap.  Diog.  La.  viii.  §  o7.,  ix.  §  26. 
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temporary  and  coadjutor  Euctemoii.  Hippocrates, 
tlie  creator  and  greatest  master  of  Greek  medical 
science,  was  author  of  voluminous  and  valuable  prose 
compositions. 

The  above  catalogue  comprises  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  note,  who  flourished  ])rior  to  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  Of  these  one  half  either 
wrote  in  poetry,  or  are  not  known  to  have  left  any 
written  compositions.  No  entire  Avork  of  undisputed 
authenticity  by  any  one  of  them,  except  Hippocrates, 
has  been  j^reserved. 

The  preference  shown  by  so  many  of  these  early 
sages  for  a  poetical  or  purely  oral  mode  of  promul- 
gating their  doctrines,  at  a  time  when  tlie  progress 
of  letters  had  provided  another  method,  apparently 
so  much  better  fitted  to  their  purpose,  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  their  specu- 
lations, being  devoted  in  great  part  to  the  subject 
of  natural  religion,  could  hardly  fail,  when  carried 
on  with  any  freedom,  to  prove  at  variance  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  national  superstition.  But 
the  popular  public  of  Greece,  at  this  elementary 
stage  of  her  intellectual  culture,  was,  especially  at 
Athens,  now  the  favourite  resort  of  men  of  science, 
jealous  of  any  formal  attempt  to  depreciate  that 
superstition.  The  zeal  of  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  the  community  for  the  promulgation  of 
truth,  was  not  hitherto  met  by  a  corresponding 
readiness  of  the  mass  to  profit  by  their  exertions  ; 
and  the  liojht  of  science  had  still  to  strug-o-le  through 
the  mists  of  popular  ignorance.  Two  expedients 
offered  themselves  for  evading  this  obstacle  to  free 
discussion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  danger  of 
setting  public  opinion    at    defiance.      The  one    was 
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for  the  instructor  to  confine  his  lectures  to  verbal 
delivery,  which,  while  it  enabled  him  to  limit  his 
audience  to  those  inclined  to  do  justice  to  his  views, 
deprived  informers  of  the  more  positive  means  of 
substantiating  charges  of  heresy,  which  would  have 
been  afforded  by  a  written  promulgation  of  his  the- 
ories. The  other  resource  was  to  veil  them  under  the 
figurative  disguise  supplied  by  the  art  of  poetry  ;  to 
which  mode  of  publication,  from  the  time  of  Hesiod 
and  other  early  teachers  of  mystical  theology,  a  greater 
latitude  had  been  conceded  in  the  treatment  of  such 
delicate  subjects,  than  could  be  expected  in  a  formal 
exposition  of  similar  theories  in  the  language  of 
ordinary  life.' 

Riieioiic.  11.  In  the  departments  of  prose  classed  above 
under  the  head  of  Rhetoric,  the  earliest  author  whose 

TiiLMgcnes  name  has  been  preserved  is  Theagenes  of  Rhegium.^ 
He  flourished  about  525  B.C.,  and  left  a  commentary 
on  Homer,  the  first  work  of  its  kind  which  retained 
its  authority  in  the  subsequent  more  advanced  stages 
of  grammatical  literature.  He  may  hence  be,  and  was 
by  classical  authorities,  considered  as  the  father  of 
that  literature  among  the  Greeks.^  There  can  in- 
deed be  little  doubt  that  before  his  time  prose  writing 
had  been  applied  to  the  critical  art,  by  Pisistratus  for 
example,  and  his  coadjutors,  in  their  Homeric  labours. 
]3ut  the  literary  priority  must  here,  as  in  other  paral- 
lel cases,  be  awarded  to  the  first  author  of  a  work 
possessing  sufficient  merit,  or  embodied  in  so  popular 
a  form,  as  to  obtain  permanence  as  a  national  classic. 

'  Such  in  fiict  is  the  explanation  given  in  the  words  of  Protagoras  by 
Pkto.     Trotag.  p.  316. 

2  Didot,  Frgg.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.   12.;    conf.  supra,  Vol.  I.  p.  183.; 
Schol.  Arislopli.  Av.  823. ;  Tatian.  ad  Gra^c.  c.  31. 

3  Ap.  Bekk.  Anccd.  Gr  p.  729. 


of  Khe- 
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masters. 
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No  notice  occurs  of  any  other  writer  in  this  depart- 
ment before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c. ;  at 
which  time  speculative  criticism  seems  still  to  have 
been  confined  very  much  to  commentaries  on  Homer 
and  other  popular  poets ;  and  to  have  been  by  conse- 
quence chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Homeric  rhapso-  lu.apso- 
dists.^  Among  these,  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos,  Metro-  ^^^^''' 
dorus  of  Lampsacus,  and  Hippias  of  Thasos^  were  the 
most  popular ;  and  the  former  was  author  of  a  written 
commentary  on  his  favourite  poet.  The  professional 
musicians,  Lamprus  of  Eryth-ra3,  Damon  of  Athens, 
and  others,  seem  also  at  this  early  period  to  have 
combined  rhetorical  exercises  with  their  own  more 
immediate  department  of  instruction.^ 

The  honour  of  having  founded  a  school  of  rhetoric  Sicilian 
belongs  to  Sicily.  Empedocles  is  described  by  Ari- 
stotle* as  the  "inventor"  of  that  art;  but  in  what 
precise  sense  does  not  appear;  for  he  was  not  the 
author  of  any  prose  composition.  More  distinct  are 
the  notices  of  Corax  °,  a  Syracusan  orator  and  politi- 
cian, who,  at  the  close  of  a  series  of  factions  by  which 
his  native  city  had  been  agitated,  and  in  which  he 
had  himself  borne  a  prominent  part,  gave  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  in  a  course  of  lectures,  about  460  B.C., 
the  results  of  his  experience  in  the  rhetorical  art.  He 
is  also  the  first  recorded  author  of  a  work  on  that 
art;  which  retained  its  repute  as  a  classic  after  the 

1  Plato,  Ion.  p.  530.  sq. 

2  Plat.  loc.  cit. ;  Aristot.  Poet.  25.  ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xni.  p.  328.  ed.  Oxon, 

3  Plat.  Lach.  p.  180.,  Alcib.  p.  118.,  Menex.  p.  23G. ;  Plut.  mPericl.4. 
*  Ap.  Diog.  L.  VIII.  §  57.,  ix.  §  25.  :  conf.  Quintil.  iii.  1. 
^  Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  24.,  Sophist.  Elench.  ii.  24.  ;   and  ap.  Cic.  Brut. 

XII.  4G.,  De  Orat.  i.  xx.  91.,  De  Invent,  ii.  6.;  Quintil.  ii.  xvii.  7.,  iii. 
i. ;  Zenob.  Prov.  iv.  82.  ed.  Gaisf. ;  Scliol.  Hormog.  ap.  Ileisk.  Oratt. 
Gr.  vol.  vni.  p,  195.  sqc^.  :  couf.  Westerm.  Gcscb.  dw  Beredsamkeit,  i.  p. 
36.  sq. 
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subject  had  been  treated  by  writers  of  greater  celebrity 
and  popularity.  His  instructions  seem  to  have  been 
limited  to  his  native  island.  I^ut  his  fellow-citizen 
and  pupil  Tisias^  taught  in  various  other  parts  of 
Greece.  At  Thurium,  the  celebrated  colony  of  Magna 
GraBcia  founded  by  Athens  in  444  B.C.,  he  opened  a 
school-  conjointly  Avith  another  Syracusan  orator 
called  Nicias.  Among  his  pupils  was  Lysias  of 
Athens,  who  afterwards  rose  to  high  distinction  in 
his  native  city,  whence  he  had  in  his  boyhood  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  the  new  settlement ;  and  it  is 
probable  tliat  Herodotus,  a  fellow-colonist  of  Lysias, 
may  also  have  been  his  fellow-disciple.  Tisias  after- 
wards visited  Athens,  and  may  be  considered  the  first 
who  rendered  the  Attic  public  familiar  with  the  newly 
matured  science  of  technical  rhetoric.  Isocrates  is 
specially  mentioned  as  his  pupil. ^  He  is  also  said, 
during  his  residence  in  Athens,  to  have  contended 
with  his  more  celebrated  countryman  and  former  dis- 
ciple Gorgias,  for  the  palm  of  oratorical  ability.^ 

Gorgias^  485 — 380  b.c,  the  next  and  most  dis- 
tinguished rhetorician  of  the  Sicilian  school,  was  a 
native  of  the  Chalcidian  colony  of  Leontini,  and  is 
described  as  a  pupil  both  of  Empedocles  and  of  Tisias.^ 
His  lectures,  however,  were  not  like  those  of  Tisias 
confined  to  oratory,  but  extended  to  many  other  de- 
partments of  literature.     He  was,  with  all  his  faults, 


^  Aiictt.  sup.  citt.  :    conf.  Pausan.  vi.  xvii. 

2  Plutarch.  Vitt.  dec.  Oratt.  in  Lysia.  Phot.  Cod.  262. 

^  Dion.  Hal.  de  Isocr.  1. 

"^  Pausan.  vi.  xvii. :  conf.  Phat.  Pha?(h-.  p.  267. 

^  See  the  notices  of  Gorgias  in  Clinton's  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  ii. ;  also  an 
excellent  article  in  Paulj's  lieal  Encyclopiidie. 

''  Quintil.  III.  i.  8. ;  Satyr,  ap.  Diog.  L.  Vit.  Enip.  §  :'>7. ;  Schol.  Hermog. 
ap.  Keisk.  Oratt.  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  197.  sq. 
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unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  prose  composition,  and  was  the 
founder,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  of  the  classical 
Attic  prose  style.  Almost  all  the  best  Attic  writers 
and  orators  of  his  own  or  the  succeedins;  jreneration 
are  described  as  having  been  directly  or  indirectly 
his  disciples.  Gorgias  also  wrote  on  philosophical 
subjects,  and  with  acknowledged  ability;  though 
never  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  philosopher  in  the 
higher  sense.  In  his  philosophical  capacity  he  ranks  Sophists, 
among  the  earliest,  and  was  the  greatest,  of  the  class  and'chaT 
of  learned  men  familiarly  known  by  the  somewliat  *'^'="^''  '>'• 
equivocal  title  of  sophist ;  by  which  title  they  are 
also  distinguished  from  the  order  of  philosophers 
properly  so  called.  Although  this  title  is  of  consi- 
derable antiquity  in  the  more  general  sense  of  Man 
of  learning,  it  is  only  about  the  time  of  Gorgias  that 
it  begins  to  be  restricted,  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  a 
particular  class  or  order  of  such  men.  The  Greek 
term  sophistes,  as  distinguished  from  its  root  sophos, 
seems  originally  to  have  denoted  a  person  who  pro- 
fessionally taught  or  inculcated  learning,  as  distinct 
from  one  who  was  merely  wise  or  learned  (sophos), 
without  affecting  or  obtaining  any  public  notoriety 
by  his  acquirements.  In  this  simpler  sense  it  is  ap- 
plied by  Herodotus  to  Solon,  and  other  contemporary 
sages. ^  Even  in  later  times,  when  restricted  in  its 
narrower  import  to  the  class  or  order  of  "  sophists," 
it  is  still  occasionally  applied  to  philosophers  and 
orators  of  higher   rank,  to  Socrates,  Plato,   Lysias, 

^  I.  29.,  ir.  49.,  IV.  93.  Occasionally,  in  a  partly  figurative  sense,  to 
professional  instructors  in  other  branches  of  art,  as  of  music.  Plat.  Pro- 
tag,  p.  316. 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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Demosthenes,  and  others  \  but  commonly  it  would 
seem  in  a  more  or  less  disparaging  sense. ^ 

Any  detailed  examination  of  the  character  of  this 
celebrated  fraternity,  either  in  their  individual  capa- 
cit}^,  or  as  compared  with  the  more  honourable  body 
of  philosophers  properly  so  called,  from  whom  they 
were  somewhat  invidiously  distinguished,  must  be 
reserved  for  another  place. ^  It  will  here  suffice  to 
specify  the  chief  grounds  on  which  the  distinction 
■was  based.  The  first  was  that  the  sophist  combined 
with  his  functions,  as  master  of  moral  or  physical 
science,  those  of  orator  and  rhetorician  ;  or  it  may 
rather  be  said,  that  with  him  the  former  branches  of 
instruction  were  subsidiary  to  the  latter,  by  supply- 
ing fertile  themes  for  the  display  of  rhetorical  talent. 
The  sophist  was  always  a  rhetor,  although  the  rhetor 
may  not  always  have  been  a  sophist.  Hence,  while 
the  researches  of  the  philosopher,  fallacious  as  his 
doctrines  might  be,  were  held  to  be  directed  to  the 

1  See  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  479.  sq. ;  Griifenbalm,  GescL.der 
Philol.  vol.  I.  p.  127.  sq. 

~  That,  even  as  applied  by  Plerodotus,  the  title  was  somewliat  am- 
biguous, plainly  appears  from  a  comparison  of  his  use  of  the  cognate 
terms  aoipl'CtaOai  and  <ju(pi<7iia.     Schweigh.  Lex.  Ilerod.  in  voce. 

^.It  -will  suffice  for  the  present  to  refer  to  Mr.  Grote's  ingenious  and 
elaborate  analysis  of  this  question  in  the  eiglith  volume  of  his  History 
of  Greece,  p.  447.  sq.,  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literary  history 
of  the  period :  although  we  cannot  subscribe  to  all  his  views,  nor  even 
accompany  him  the  length  to  which  he  has  carried  some  of  those  with 
which,  in  a  more  modified  form,  we  cordially  agree.  His  discussion  of 
this  subject  is  marked  by  the  same  defect  which  pervades  so  many  parts 
of  his  able  work,  that  of  exaggerating,  or  overstating,  almost  every 
doctrine  or  theory  which  he  advocates,  esi:)ecially  any  new  or  favourite 
doctrine  or  theory  of  his  own.  But  although  he  may  have  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  impartial  criticism  in  the  very  flattering  picture  which  he 
has  drawn  of  the  character  and  influence  of  the  sophists,  he  has  ef- 
fectually exposed  the  injustice  with  which  they  have  been  treated,  both 
by  the  leading  disciples  of  the  Socratic  school  in  their  own  age,  and  by  the 
great  body  of  modern  critics  and  commentators. 
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discovery  of  truth  and  the  promotion  of  knowledge, 
the  philosophy  of  the  sophist  was  considered  rather 
as  a  medium  for  the  exercise  of  that  argumentative 
subtlety,  and  those  powers  of  composition,  on  which 
they  prided  themselves  even  more  than  on  solid  learn- 
ing or  sound  doctrine.  They  were  thus  natural^, 
and  to  some  extent  perhaps  justly,  taunted  with 
being  rather  pretenders  to  extent  and  variety  of  su- 
perficial knowledge,  than  professors  of  real  learning. 
Another  distinction  resulting  from  this  close  union 
of  the  sophist  and  rhetor  was,  that,  Avhile  the  philo- 
sopher inculcated  his  theories  in  the  more  practical 
mode  of  didactic  treatise  or  dialogue,  the  professor 
of  the  joint  arts  was  accustomed  to  convey  his  in- 
structions on  every  subject  in  the  form  of  set  speeches 
or  declamations.^  The  term  oration  consequently, 
when  applied  to  the  discourses  of  these  professors,  is 
rarely  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  speech  delivered 
in  a  public  assembly.  Their  rhetorical  compositions 
•were  for  the  most  part  but  literary  disputations  em- 
bodied in  rhetorical  form  ;  usually  delivered  in  the 
lecture  room  before  publication ;  occasionally  con- 
fined to  written  circulation.  Such  are  the  two 
harangues  which  have  been  transmitted  as  works  of 
Gorgias,  under  the  titles  of  Apology  of  Palamedes, 
and  Encomium  of  Helen.  This  species  of  literary 
oration  retained  its  popularity  in  later  times,  con- 
jointly with  the  properly  forensic  practice  of  oratory. 
A  further  distinction,  somewhat  invidiously  com- 
mented on  by  Plato  and  other  Socratics^,  was  that 

^  This  Is  aptly  put  by  Phllostratus,  YIt.  Soph.  Prooera. :  riiv  upxaiav 
co(pi(7TiK})v  pi]TQpiKi)v  ijyilaQcu  xp>)  (pi\o(jo(povffav.  The  definition  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  extended,  or  varied,  by  reversing  two  of  Its  concluding 
terms:    r.  a.  a.  (jiiKoaofiav  ■t]ytiaQai  xp>)  p^Topivovuav. 

^  Grote,  op.  cit.  p.  482. :    conf.  supra,  note  to  p.  37. 
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which  stigmatised  the  sophists  as  more  mercenary 
than  the  philosophers  ;  as  not  only  teaching  for  hire, 
but  as  exacting  higher  sums,  and  in  a  more  pertina- 
cious manner,  than  any  other  class  of  teachers,  for 
their  instructions.  Hence  perhaps  why,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  sophists,  during  their  flourishing  age,  do 
not  seem  to  liave  been  voluminous  writers;  their 
time  being  much,  and  more  profitably,  engaged  in 
lecturing,  and  in  travelling,  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  increasing  their  gains  and  extending  their  fame. 

12.  Although  the  title  sophist  does  not  appear 
before  the  time  of  Socrates  to  have  been  one  of  actual 
reproach,  Gorgias  is  said  to  have  been  so  jealous  of 
the  at  best  ambiguous  honour  attaching  to  it,  as  to 
have  objected  to  it  in  his  own  case,  and  preferred  that 
of  rhetorician.^  Nor  did  he  so  much  profess  to  be 
himself  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  as  to  instruct  others  in 
the  art  of  teaching  it  by  a  command  of  eloquent 
lan2:uao;e.'^  Besides  his  orations  on  miscellaneous 
subjects  he  was  author  of  a  system  of  rhetoric,  and  of 
various  works  on  comj)osition  und  literary  criticism. 
Among  the  numerous  testimonies  to  his  zeal  in  the 
promotion  of  letters,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
his  younger  contemporary  Isocrates^  ;  who  describes 
him  as  spending  the  whole  of  his  unusually  long  life 
in  travelling  from  city  to  city ;  never  establishing  a 
permanent  domicile,  or  undertaking  the  ordinary 
duties  of  citizen  in  any  one  state ;  unmarried  and 
childless  ;  shunning  even  the  enjoyments  of  domestic 
life,  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention 
to  his  favourite  pursuits. 

^  See  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  449.  sqq. 

2  Plat.  Gorg.  loc.  cit.,  Meno.  p.  95.,  Philcb.  p.  58. 

^  Orat,  de  permut.  p.  485.  ed.  Oxon. 
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As  the  immediate  disciples  of  Gorgias  are  men-  iiis  disci- 
tioned :  Polus  of  Agrigentum  ;  Licymnius,  another  ^^'^^' 
Sicilian,  of  uncertain  birthplace  ;  and  Alcidamas  of 
Ela^a,  in  Asiatic  /Eolis.  Alcidamas  inherited  the 
Attic  branch  of  his  master's  school ;  and  was  author 
of  a  system  of  rhetoric,  of  a  treatise  on  music,  and  of 
other  works  in  oratorical  form  ;  one  of  which,  Ulys- 
ses's indictment  of  Palamedes,  has  been  preserved. 
Polus  left  a  system  of  rhetoric,  a  treatise  on  the  use 
of  phrases,  and  a  commentary  on  Homer's  catalogue 
of  ships.  Licymnius,  by  some  described  as  the  pupil 
of  Polus,  by  others  as  his  master,  also  left  a  work  on 
the  art  of  rhetoric,  now  the  usual  bequest  to  poste- 
rity by  the  professors  of  that  art. 

The  most  distinguished  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  Protagoras, 
sophistic  science  next  to  Gorgias,  were  his  younger 
contemporaries,  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Prodicus  of 
Ceos,  and  Hippias  of  Elis.  Though  not  specified  as 
pupils  of  Gorgias,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all 
three  profited  by  his  lessons.  All  three  selected 
Athens  as  a  favourite  seat  of  their  instructions,  and 
are  said  to  have  amassed  fortunes  by  their  lectures, 
Protagoras  is  represented  by  Plato  ^  as  glorying  in 
the  title  of  sophist,  and  is  described  on  the  same 
authority  as  the  first  who  exacted  payment  for  his 
lessons ;  in  which  case  Gorgias  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  content  with  the  voluntary  offerings  of  his 
disciples,  as  he  too  is  said  to  have  been  richly  paid 
for  his  professional  labours.  But  we  have  already"^ 
had  occasion  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  notices  of 
the  first  introduction  or  "  invention "  of  practices 
which  nmst  have  sprung  up  naturally  with  the  state 
of  manners  in  which  they  prevailed ;  and  the  same 

^  Protag.  p.  349.  ^  Supra,  Ch.  ii.  p.  55.  sqc^. 
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Plato  elsewhere^  describes  the  philosopher  Zeno,  a 
predecessor  or  earlier  contemporary  of  Protagoras,  as 
sellino:  his  instructions  at  an  exorbitant  rate.  Prota- 
goras  left  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  polemical  disputa- 
tion. He  also  wrote  on  the  higher  branches  of 
grammar  and  criticism,  illustrating  his  doctrines  by 
passages  of  popular  authors  ;  but  none  of  his  works 
have  been  preserved. 

Prodicus  showed  a  greater  preference  than  either 
Gorgias  or  Protagoras  for  subjects  of  the  philosophical 
order.  He  was  also  highly  esteemed  as  a  critic  and 
grammarian ;  especially  for  his  attention  to  the  judi- 
cious choice  of  words  in  composition,  and  to  the 
distinction  of  cognate  or  synonymous  terms.  His 
oration  on  the  Choice  of  Hercules  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  sophistic  order ;  but,  with  his  other 
compositions,  has  perished. 

Hippias  was  celebrated  among  his  brother  rheto- 
ricians for  the  casuistry  of  his  dialectics,  the  mere- 
tricious pomp  of  his  language,  and  his  ready  faculty 
of  composing  show  speeches  on  any  variety  of  sub- 
ject. Although  he  is  said  to  have  written  much,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  few  of  his  works  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  permanent  popularity,  or  to  have  long  sur- 
vived his  own  generation. 

Antiphon,  the  earliest  of  the  ten  Attic  orators  of 
the  Alexandrian  canon^,  was  also  the  first  Athenian 
prose  writer  whose  name  has  been  recorded.  He 
further  enjoys  in  popular  quarters  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  author  of  orations  delivered,  or  intended 
for  delivery,  in  public  assemblies  or  courts  of  justice.^ 

1  Akibiiul.  I.  p.  119.  "  riut.  Vit.  Dec.  Oratt.;  Quintil.  in.  i. 

■3  Dlodor.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  i.  p.  309.;  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  xv.  2. ; 
Ilermogen.  de  Form.  Orat.  ii.  p.  391.  ed.  1569. 
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He  has  accordingly,  on  the  strength  of  this  priority, 
been  called  the  "  inventor  "  of  the  art  of  public 
oratory,  as  distinct  from  the  literary  orations  of  the 
sophists.  His  claim  to  such  inventive  honours  may 
be  restricted,  at  the  utmost,  to  his  having  been  the  first 
author  of  strictly  forensic  speeches  of  sufficient  merit 
or  importance  to  be  judged  worthy  of  publication  or 
general  circulation.  Forensic  oratory  nmst  assuredly 
have  been  the  mother,  rather  than  the  daughter,  of 
sophistic  rhetoric.  The  copy  could  hardly  in  any 
similar  case  have  taken  precedence  of  the  original ; 
and  any  such  reversal  of  the  natural  order  of  things 
is  the  less  likely  in  the  present  case,  that  Corax  and 
Tisias,  the  founders  of  Greek  rhetorical  literature, 
were  active  politicians,  before  they  had  any  pretension 
to  be  sophists ;  and  that  their  success  as  political 
pleaders  was  what  suggested  their  coming  forward  as 
professional  teachers.  The  specimens  of  oratory  by 
which  they  illustrated  their  doctrines  may,  therefore, 
safely  be  assumed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
realities  of  their  own  political  career  ;  and  the  claims 
of  Anti^Dhon  as  an  "  inventor  "  may  be  restricted  to 
his  capacity  of  Attic  man  of  letters.-^  They  may 
probably  have  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  not  himself  a  professional  pleader  in  the  courts. 
His  speeches  were  sold  for  money  to  his  clients,  and 
were  spoken  by  them  or  by  others  in  their  employ- 
ment. He  is  described,  and  perhaps  witli  reason,  as 
the  first  who  made  profit  by  the  sale  of  such  com- 

1  The  further  statement  of  Plutarch  (Vit.  Antiph.),  that  Antiphon 
vpiZrog  pnroptKcig  tixv»S  s^rji-eyKf,  is,  taken  by  the  letter,  still  more  at 
variance  with  the  better-attested  notices  of  the  Sicilian  rhetors  ;  and,  if 
worth  any  thing  at  all,  is  the  more  obviously  applicable  to  Antiphon  in 
his  strictly  Attic  capacity. 
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modities.  The  only  occasion  on  which  he  himself 
appeared  as  a  forensic  orator,  is  said  to  have  been  in 
his  own  defence  ag-ainst  the  charo;e  of  treason  for 
which  he  suffered  (411  B.C.).  From  his  time  on- 
wards, the  preparation  and  sale  of  written  speeches 
became  a  distinct  branch  of  business  with  professional 
orators  ;  the  increase  of  litigation  in  the  Attic  tri- 
bunals, consequent  on  the  increase  of  wealth,  and 
more  complicated  social  relations,  opening  up  daily  a 
wider  and  more  profitable  field  for  such  commerce. 
Antiphon  also  composed  speeches  on  purely  fictitious 
cases  of  litigation,  as  model  specimens  illustrative  of 
his  system  of  oratory.  Besides  his  numerous  orations, 
fifteen  of  which  have  survived,  he  left  a  work  on  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  and  another  entitled  Prooemia  and 
Epilogues,  treating,  it  maybe  presumed,  of  the  proper 
management  of  those  important  parts  of  a  discourse. 
But  both  these  compositions  are  lost. 

Andocides  (467 — 391  B.C.)  is  the  only  other  Attic 
orator  of  note  whose  active  life  falls  within  the  age 
here  set  apart  as  that  of  elementary  Greek  prose  litera- 
ture. He  is  not  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
nor  does  he  seem  to  have  employed  his  talents  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  promotion  of  his  own  political 
schemes,  in  the  usual  forms  of  attack  on  opponents 
or  defence  of  himself,  during  his  long  and  unprin- 
cipled career,  on  the  vicissitudes  of  which  it  is  no 
part  of  our  present  object  to  enlarge. 

Two  rhetors  of  the  sophistic  order  still  remain  to 
be  noticed,  as  having  attained  distinction  within  the 
limits  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Thrasymachus  of 
Chalcedon,  and  Theodorus  of  Byzantium.  The  for- 
mer was  esteemed  for  a  peculiar  dignity  and  elegance 
of  sentiment  and  diction.     He  was  even  considered 
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by  grammarians  of  good  authority  ^  as  the  originator 
of  that  "middle"  class  of  composition,  equally  re- 
moved from  the  extremes  of  simplicity  and  artifice, 
of  poverty  and  ambitious  display,  which,  as  after- 
wards ennobled  by  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  was 
classed  by  the  antient  critics  as  the  perfection  of  clas- 
sical prose  style.  His  works,  none  of  which  have 
survived,  comprised  orations  and  several  treatises  on 
rhetorical  science. 

Theodorus  is  noted  by  Plato  and  other  authorities'-  Theodorus. 
for  the  subtlety  and  florid  graces  of  his  style  ;  and 
was  author  of  a  work  in  which  his  principles  of  com- 
position were  inculcated.^ 

Among  the  numerous  commentaries,  chiefly  by  Grammat;. 
Sicilian  masters,  on  the  etymology,  flexion,  and 
structure  of  words  and  phrases,  we  find  as  yet  no 
distinct  mention  of  a  Grammar  in  the  familiar  sense 
of  the  term.  Nor  indeed  is  there  notice  of  any  such 
work  having  obtained  popularity  as  a  national  classic, 
prior  to  that  produced  by  Dionysius  Thrax  about  a 
century  before  the  Christian  era:  Elementary  works 
of  this  nature  must  already  have  been  abundant,  as 
much  so  proportionally  as  now,  in  the  hands  of 
schoolmasters  and  scholars.  But  the  advance  of  spe- 
culative philology  was  not  yet  suflicient  to  admit  of 
their  taking  rank  as  literary  productions.  Lexicons 
or  dictionaries  (Onomastica)  appear  to  have  become 
common  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 
Their  contents,  however,  were  limited,  as  appears 
indeed  to  have  been  the  case  at  every  period  of  clas- 
sical antiquity,  to  the  collection   and   explanation  of 

^  Theoplirast.  ap.  Dlonys.  Ilal.  De  aJm.  vi  Demosth.  3. ;    coiif.  Plat. 
PliEEdr.  pp.  266,  267. 

2  Plat.  Phffidr.  p.  266. ;  Cicer.  Brut.  c.  72.  ^  Aristot.  Rhet.  a.  23. 
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rare  or  obscure  words,  phrases,  and  dialectical  idioms. 
Gorgias^  and  Democritus^  are  the  first  who,  on  more 
or  less  valid  authority,  are  cited  as  authors  of  such 
compilations. 

13.  Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  prose  litera- 
ture, the  earliest  and  most  popular  branch  of  com- 
position which  offers  itself  is  that  entitled  Fable  or 
Apologue. 

A  Fable  may  be  defined  a  concise  ethic  allegory, 
inculcating  moral  truths,  by  appropriate  language 
and  actions  ascril^ed  to  animals  of  tempers  analogous 
to  those  of  the  human  characters  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  fabulist  to  illustrate.  Attention  has  al- 
ready been  directed  to  specimens  of  such  figurative 
anecdote  incidentally  occurring  in  the  text  of  Hesiod, 
Archilochus,  and  other  early  poets.  Stesichorus  has 
also  been  quoted,  in  his  political  rather  than  his  po- 
etical capacity,  as  the  author  of  several  apt  and  ele- 
gant fables.^ 

The  first  and  most  celebrated  professional  fabulist 
among  the  Greeks  was  vEsop,  a  personage  whose  ex- 
istence can  hardly  be  considered  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt,  but  who,  in  the  notices  concerning  him,  is  de- 
scribed as  flourishing  at  the  court  of  Croesus  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  To  this  ^Esop,  at  the 
time  when  fables  are  first  mentioned  as  a  distinct  class 
of  composition,  were  familiarly  attributed  all  those  then 
current  in  Greece,  not  excepting  such  as  were  extant 
in  the  works  of  authors  who  lived  long  before  the 
earliest  date  assigned  to  yEsop's  birth.  Questionable 
as  may  be  the  real  existence  of  an  ^Esop,  there  appears 
no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  which  has  liow- 

1  Jul.  Poll.  Onom.  ix.  iuit.  ^  Diog.  La.  ix.  §  48. 

3  Vol.  II.  p.  393.,  Vol.  III.  p.  1G9.  226.  248. 
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ever  been  disputed  by  modern  critics,  of  a  written 
collection  of  fables  having  passed  current  under  his 
name  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  That  historian 
mentions  his  works  in  terms  ^  which  can  hardly  be 
understood  in  any  other  sense  than  as  allusive  to  such 
a  collection.  Xor  is  it  likely  that  a  single  individual, 
real  or  fictitious,  would  obtain  credit  for  the  whole 
then  existing  body  of  such  compositions,  on  any  other 
ground  than  as  representing  the  first  compiler  of 
them  into  a  written  form.  A  mere  itinerant  jester, 
who  had  been  at  pains  to  store  his  memory  with  such 
anecdotes,  could  hardly  have  acquired,  in  the  interval 
between  Croesus  and  Herodotus,  the  celebrity  as  a 
classical  fabulist  which  ^Esop  enjoyed  in  the  days  of 
that  historian.  Aristophanes-  seems  also  plainly  to 
cite  the  fables  of  ^Esop  as  existing  in  his  day  in  a 
collective  form.  The  fact,  of  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  no  metrical  version  of  them  existed  before 
the  time  of  Socrates,  renders  it  the  less  likely  that 
they  should  have  acquired  so  extensive  a  circulation 
through  any  other  medium  than  that  of  writing. 

These  fables,  with  another  kindred  class  of  hu- 
morous anecdotes,  called  from  Sybaris,  the  place  of 
their  origin  or  chief  popularity.  Sybaritic  tales^,  in 
which  inanimate  objects  were  similarly  endowed  with 
speech,  and  many  of  which  were  probably  admitted 
into  the  ^sopic  collection,  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  species  of  prose  fiction  which  had  yet  been 
promulgated  in  a  written  form.  In  the  cultivation  other 
of  the  politer  orders  of  Miscellaneous  literature,  the 

^  He  is  styled  \oyo-oiog  (ii.  134.),  like  Hecata^us  (ii.  143.). 

2  Av.  471. 

3  Aristoph.  Yesp.  1260.,  conf.  1427. 1436.;  ^lian.  V.  H.  xiv.  20.;  Sulci. 
V.  2i';3aptTiica(',  and  Etym.  M.  v.  Sf/iapt^ttr,  who  describe  them  as  dramatised 
by  Epicharmus. 
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early  sophists  and  rhetors  have  the  honour,  as  might 
be  expected,  of  taking  the  lead.  Protagoras  left  a 
treatise  "  On  the  art  of  government,"  another  "  On 
the  art  of  wrestling;"  and  one  "On  the  affairs 
of  Hades;"  the  latter  probably  in  satirical  vein,  re- 
flecting with  as  much  freedom  as  the  author  could 
venture  to  exercise,  on  the  extravagance  of  the  popu- 
lar notions  of  the  world  to  come.  Alcidamas  wrote 
on  "music;"  which  term,  in  the  technical  language 
of  the  day,  frequently  comprehends  the  whole  cyclo- 
pgedia  of  elegant  pursuit.^  Prodicus  is  quoted  as  au- 
thor of  a  tract  on  Agriculture.  Stesimbrotus  left 
one  on  the  Mysteries ;  which  appears  to  have  em- 
braced the  more  abstruse  forms  of  religious  mys- 
ticism prevalent  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in 
Greece.  Similar,  probably,  was  the  work  of  Diagoras, 
entitled  "  Phrygian  lore."  Stesimbrotus  also  left  a 
treatise  on  his  favourite  poet  Homer ;  but  whether 
in  the  form  of  commentary,  or  of  critical  essay,  does 
not  appear.  His  contemporary  Metrodorus  wrote  on 
Homer,  but  in  what  precise  form  is  also  doubtful. 
Hippias,  besides  the  list  of  Olympic  victors  formerly 
noticed,  is  quoted  as  author  of  a  treatise  On  the 
names  of  nations.  Many  of  the  livelier  specimens 
of  rhetorical  declamation  by  sophistic  orators  might 
be  also  entitled,  in  a  modern  catalogue  of  literary 
works,  to  rank,  in  right  of  their  subject,  under  the 
head  of  miscellaneous ;  though  comprised  above,  in 
rio-ht  of  their  form,  under  that  of  rhetoric.  Such 
were  the  Encomium  of  Helen,   and  the  Apology  of 

1  Every  study  or  nccomplishment,  that  is,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
the  Muses.  As  the  term  is  during  the  whole  of  this,  as  indeed  every 
period  of  Hellenic  literature,  habitually  employed  both  in  the  special  and 
in  the  general  sense,  it  is  sometimes  not  very  easy  to  distinguish  which 
of  the  two,  in  individual  cases,  is  to  be  preferred. 
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Palamedes,  ascribed  to  Gorgias ;  sucli  the  Choice  of 
Hercules,  by  Prodicus  ;  such  also  Ulysses's  Charge 
of  treason  against  Palamedes,  by  Alcidamas,  disciple 
of  Gorgias  ;  an  imaginary  indictment,  suggested  no 
doubt  by  the  imaginary  defence  of  the  hero  in  the 
Palamedean  oration  of  its  author's  master.  Contem- 
23oraneous  with  the  successors  of  Gorgias,  if  not 
himself  one  of  his  disciples,  was  Glaucus  of  PJiegium, 
whose  work  on  the  early  poets  and  musicians,  the 
first  of  which  notice  occurs  in  the  department  of 
literary  history,  maintained  it  credit  as  a  classic  at 
every  subsequent  period. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  among  the  authors  of  this 
time,  in  works  of  miscellaneous  literature,  was  the  cele- 
brated i^hilosopher  Democritus  of  Abdera  b.c.  435. 
He  left  treatises,  among  other  popular  subjects,  on 
music  and  poetry ;  on  various  topics  of  critical  phi- 
lology; on  Homer;  on  painting;  on  agriculture;  on 
historical  research;  and  on  the  sacred  writino-s  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians.  Though  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  travellers  of  his  day,  he  is  not  cited 
as  the  author  of  any  work  on  geographical  subjects. 
The  most  remarkable  compositions  of  this  age  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  "  travels,"  were  by  Ion  of 
Chios,  the  tragic  poet ;  but,  as  they  also  partook 
largely  of  the  character  of  history,  they  will  fall  to  be 
noticed  in  detail  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  specially 
devoted  to  the  latter  branch  of  literature.  Critias, 
the  disciple  successively  of  Gorgias  and  of  Socrates, 
and  more  famous  as  a  politician  than  an  author,  left 
several  statistical  works ;  one  on  the  Polity  of  Lace- 
da3mon,  another  on  the  Polity  of  Thessaly.  The  graver 
portions  of  these  works  appear,  from  the  passages 
preserved,  to  have  been  relieved  by  anecdotes  of  re- 
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markable  persons,  and  notices  of  curious  traits  of 
national  manners.  Critias  also  left  a  work  on  the 
Poets  and  Philosophers,  of  which  several  valuable 
fragments  remain.  The  variety  of  forms  which  the 
popular  literature  had  assumed  about  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  appears  from  Plato's  familiar  cita- 
tion of  a  book  on  the  art  of  cookery  by  one  Mitha3cus, 
as  enjoying  a  standard  celebrity  in  the  time  of  the 
philosopher ;  and  such  works  became  common  from 
this  epoch  downwards.'  Of  Epistolary  correspondence 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  literature  during  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  or  indeed  during  any  part  of  the  Attic 
period,  no  authentic  record  has  been  transmitted. 
Letters  must,  indeed,  have  been  written  and  read  in 
abundance;  but  no  such  compositions  appear  to  have 
been  collected  or  preserved  as  objects  of  literar37^  or 
historical  interest.^ 

14.  The  foregoing  general  survey  of  the  earlier  vicis- 
situdes of  Greek  prose  literature  has  been  considered 
desirable,  not  only  as  tending  to  simplify  our  future 
more  detailed  treatment  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
same  subject,  but  as  bringing  under  one  connected 
view  the  principal  data  for  tracing  the  origin  and 
formation  of  the  classical  Greek  prose  style,  which 
rose  into  maturity  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.  c.     To  the  standard  models  of  that  style  every 

1  Plat.  Gorglas,  p.  518. ;  Atben.  i.  p.  4.,  iv.  p.  164.,  viii.  p.  .337. 

2  The  passage  of  liellanlcus  (Didot,  frgg.  163.  sq.)  in  which  Atossa,  a 
Persian  empress,  is  described  as  the  first  who  carried  on  correspondence 
by  letter,  is  far  from  meriting  the  importance  wliich  some  modern  com- 
mentators have  assigned  it  in  connexion  with  this  question.  The  person- 
age here  alluded  to  is  not  the  celebrated  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  wife  of 
Darius,  but  some  heroine  of  the  early  Assyro-Persian  mythology,  to 
whom  Oriental  tradition  awarded  the  credit  of  having  achieved  this  step 
in  the  advance  of  literary  pursuit. 
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polite  European  language  has  been  indebted,  imme- 
diately or  indirectly,  for  those  principles  of  composition 
by  which  its  own  cultivators  have  been  guided  in  their 
efforts  to  impart  dignity  or  grace  to  their  productions. 
The  investigation  consequently  of  the  sources  whence 
those  principles  are  derived,  is  one  of  vital  importance 
in  its  bearings  on  the  history  of  polite  literature,  not 
only  in  antient  Greece,  but  in  the  civilised  world 
during  every  subsequent  period. 

This  subject,  which  in  the  history  of  a  modern 
European  literature  would  present  but  a  single  train 
of  inquiry,  will  here,  by  reference  to  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  Greek  tongue,  as  more  fully  illustrated 
in  a  previous  portion  of  this  work^,  fall  to  be  consi- 
dered under  the  separate  heads  of:  I.  Style,  as  de- 
pendent on  dialect  ;  and  II.  Style,  as  dependent  on 
structure  and  composition. 

At  the  close  of  the  Poetical  period,  about  the  time  style  as 
of  the  first  popular  essays  in  prose  composition,  the  onXiect 
polite  language  of  Greece  presented  three  imncipal 
varieties  of  dialectical  form.  The  first  was  the  old 
poetical  Ionic  or  Homeric,  still  cultivated  by  the  few 
remaining  poets  of  the  now  superannuated  epic 
school,  and  under  slight  modification  by  those  of  the 
still  flourishing  elegiac  school.  The  second  variety  was 
the  more  recent  Ionic,  as  exemplified  in  the  iambic 
poetry  of  Archilochus,  Simonides  the  elder,  and  Solon. 
The  third  would  require,  were  we  treating  of  Greek 
poetry,  to  be  considered  under  the  two  cognate  heads 
of  J^olic  and  Doric.  But  as  its  forms  of  expression 
exercised  little  or  no  influence  on  prose  literature, 
nor  offer  by  consequence  matter  for  consideration  in 
this  place,  it  will  here  suffice  to  include  them  under  the 

^  Vol.  I.  p.  117.  sqq. 
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single  title  of  Melic,  common  to  the  orders  of  poetical 
composition  in  which  they  were  chiefly  employed. 

The  more  recent  Ionic  dialect  was  common  not 
only  to  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  but  to  Attica. 
Athens  was  the  parent  state  of  those  colonies ;  and 
although  the  separation  took  place  at  a  remote  epoch 
of  fabulous  antiquity,  the  antient  speech  maintained 
itself  in  its  substantial  integrity  in  the  two  countries 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Poetical  period ;  partly  by 
means  of  friendly  intercourse,  partly  as  forming  in 
each  the  common  medium  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
more  popular  branches  of  literature.  That  such  was 
the  case  is  attested  by  the  leading  antient  gramma- 
rians^, and  further  results  from  a  comparison  of  the 
writings  of  Solon  with  those  of  Archilochus  and  other 
Ionian  poets  of  the  lambographic  school.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  that  this  later  Ionic  is  the 
source  whence  the  classical  Attic  of  Thucydides  and 
Plato  derived  its  origin  ;  although  the  stages  of  the 
transition  may  not  be  easily  traced,  owing  to  the 
entire  want,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Periclean  age, 
of  native  Attic  prose  writers,  whose  works,  had  they 
existed,  would  have  supplied  the  most  satisfactory 
data  on  the  subject. 

The  division  into  dialects  is  no  peculiar  feature  of 
the  Greek  tongue.  It  is  one  common  to  every  lan- 
guage spoken  by  a  numerous  race  of  men  spread  over 
a  varied  surface  of  territory.  There  is  however  this 
difterence  between  the  Greek  and  other  polite  Eu- 
ropean languages,  that  while,  in  the  former,  each  of 
the  principal  dialects  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  classical 
cultivation,  in  the  others  that  privilege  has  been 
limited  to  a  single  one.    The  causes  of  this  diiference 

'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  205. 
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have  been  examined  in  another  place. ^  Its  effects 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  pursuing  a  little  further 
the  comparison  between  the  literature  of  Hellas  and 
that  of  our  own  age.  Whatever  variety  of  pronun- 
ciation or  form  of  words  may  prevail  in  different 
provinces  of  Britain  or  France,  the  well  educated 
Enghshman  or  Frenchman  writes  and  spells,  although 
he  may  have  difficulty  in  pronouncing,  according  to  a 
single  norm  of  grammar  and  orthography.  David 
Hume,  for  example,  spoke  his  native  Scotch  in  great 
purity,  and  was  in  the  habit,  when  conversing  with 
his  friends,  of  using  phrases  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  English  vocabulary,  and  of  pronouncing  others 
in  a  mode  which  would  have  been  unintelligible  in 
London.  Yet  there  is  no  better  model  of  Endish 
style  than  Hume's  history.  But  the  Dorian  or  Jiolian 
author  of  the  flourishing  age  of  Greece  was  as  little 
ashamed  to  write,  as  he  was  to  speak,  his  native  dialect, 
where  he  found  it  best  adapted  to  his  purpose ;  and 
many  of  the  finest  passages  of  Sappho  or  Alcman 
are  unintelligible  to  a  scholar  who  knows  no  other 
form  of  poetical  Greek  than  that  authorised  by  Homer 
or  Sophocles. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  freedom  of  provincial  usage,  its  variety 
there  may  yet  be  observed,  at  different  epochs,  a  pre-  ''^  "'"-''• 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large  for  par- 
ticular dialects  in  certain  more  popular  branches  of 
literature,  whether  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
better  adaptation  to  those  branches,  or  from  certain 
orders  of  composition  having  been  more  successfully 
cultivated  by  authors  of  particular  districts.  Such  a 
preference  was  awarded  in  prose  composition,  durinp- 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  cultivation,  to  the  later  Ionic 

'   Vol.  I.  p.  117.  sqq. 
VOL.  IV.  I 
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dialect.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  obscure  Italiote 
or  Sicilian  writers,  who  adhered  to  their  native  Doric, 
the  historians  and  philosophers  of  every  district  of 
Greece  seem  to  have  written  in  Ionic  prior  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Attic  dialect  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  This  was  owing  chiefly  to  the 
circumstance  that  prose  took  its  origin  in  Ionia,  and 
that  the  more  popular  of  its  early  cultivators  were 
natives  of  Ionian  states.  The  fashion  set  by  the 
Ionian  Hecata3us  was  followed  by  the  iEolian  Hella- 
nicus  and  the  Dorian  Herodotus.  Another  partial 
motive  for  this  preference  may  have  been  the  old 
family  connexion  between  this  dialect  and  the  Home- 
ric ;  which  in  every  age  maintained  its  ground  as  a 
common  standard  or  fountain  head  of  polite  usage. 

Here,  however,  another  peculiarity  of  the  Greek 
tongue  presents  itself,  in  the  variety  of  forms  which 
not  only  prevailed  in  the  vernacular  use,  but  were 
frequently  authorised  in  the  classical  style  even  of 
a  single  dialect.  This  appears  to  have  been  more 
especially  the  case  with  the  Ionic.  Herodotus  ^  de- 
scribes the  spoken  language  of  the  Ionian  states  in  his 
day  as  comprising  four  broadly  marked  varieties  of 
idiom.  One  was  proper  to  Chios  and  Erythrse ;  an- 
other to  Miletus,  Myus,  and  Priene ;  a  third  to  Samos 
alone ;  the  fourth  was  common  to  Ej^hesus  and  the 
five  remaining  states.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
each  or  any  one  of  these  sub-dialects  possessed  a 
distinct  classical  style  of  composition,  or  whether  the 
peculiarities  of  ail  may  not  rather  have  formed  a 
common  stock,  from  which  authors,  native  and 
foreign,  were  at  liberty  to  draw  in  such  proportions 
as  suited  their  taste,  or  that  of  their  public.  It 
is  very  probable,  however,  that  some  of  the  native 

'  I.  142. 
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Ionian,  especially  Milesian,  writers,  may  have  taken 
pride  in  adhering  to  their  local  idiom.  In  regard  to 
Hecataeus,  this  seems  to  be  indirectly  implied  by  the 
antient  critics  who  possessed  his  works  entire,  and 
who  contrast  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  dialect 
with  the  variety  and  license  of  that  of  Plerodotus.^ 
The  remains  of  the  former  writer  are  unfortunately 
too  scanty  to  supply  any  sufficient  data  for  our  own 
judgement :  but  the  extant  work  of  his  more  cele- 
brated successor  offers  abundant  internal  evidence  of 
the  opposite  characteristics  ascribed  to  him.  There 
is,  indeed,  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ionic, 
both  of  Herodotus  and  of  Hippocrates,  the  only  other 
contemporaneous  writer  whose  works  have  survived, 
also  a  Dorian,  and  equally  free  from  local  obligation  to 
uniformity,  is  a  more  or  less  artificial  compound  of 
the  materials  which  those  four  varieties  of  Ionian 
speech  placed  at  their  disposal,  with  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  dialectical  peculiarities  by  which  the 
four  in  common  were  distinguished. 

Nor  is  this  anomaly  of  usage  confined  to  the  text 
of  different  authors.  The  same  author  often  varies 
no  less  widely  in  himself;  employing  the  same  word 
in  different  forms,  according  as  it  may  suit  the  varia- 
tions of  his  own  sense  of  propriety  or  euphony.  This 
forms  another  feature  of  distinction  between  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  and  that  of  the  polite  modern 
languages.  In  the  latter,  all  such  license  of  dupli- 
cate forms  is  limited  to  poetical  style ;  and  is  even 
there,  in  more  refined  periods  of  literature,  but 
sparingly  employed.  The  English  poet  may  still 
^vi'ite  o'er  for  over,  or  e'en  for  even,  &c.,  where  the 
use  of  the  same  contracted  terms  would  be  absurd  or 

'  Ilermogen.  de  Form.  Orat.  u.  p.  402.,  ed.  15G9. 
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affected  in  a  prose  author.  But  the  great  masters  of 
Ionian  prose  style,  in  numerous  cases,  avail  them- 
selves at  discretion  of  similar  duplicate  forms ;  and 
even  in  the  more  settled  Attic  dialect  they  are  not 
altogether  excluded.^ 
Attic  prose.  15.  Tlic  principal  cliaractcristic  of  the  lonian  prosG 
dialect,  as  exemplified  in  its  two  preserved  standards 
above  cited,  and  by  which  it  is  mainly  distinguished 
from  the  classical  Attic  to  which  it  gave  place,  is  its 
partiality  for  vowel  sounds,  especially  the  vowel  E. 
The  modes  in  which  this  characteristic  chiefly  dis- 
plays itself  are :  the  employment,  in  uncontracted 
form,  of  groups  of  contiguous  vowels,  which  in  other 
dialects  are  contracted ;  the  solution  into  simple 
vowels,  of  syllables  pronounced  as  diphthongs  in  the 
common  dialect;  the  insertion  of  vowels,  and  pro- 
longation by  that  means  of  simple  vowels  into  diph- 
thongs ;  the  occasional  substitution  of  vowels  for 
consonants;  to  which  may  be  added  a  preference 
of  mute  or  liquid  consonants  to  aspirates  or  guttu- 
rals. These  peculiarities,  many  of  them  derived 
from,  or  modelled  after,  the  Homeric  usage,  all  tend 
to  impart,  both  to  sound  and  structure,  a  certain 
softness  and  tenuity,  not  favourable  to  the  eftective 
treatment  of  the  more  practical  orders  of  literary 
subjects.  The  substitution,  therefore,  of  the  Attic  of 
Thucydides  for  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus  as  the  classical 
dialect  of  prose,  was  an  important  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  Greek  tongue  to  the  perfection  which  it  attained, 
as  a  vehicle  of  varied  and  accurate  thought,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Attic  period. 

We  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice 
the  want  of  inventive  precocity,  which  forms  a  cha- 

'  See  Appendix  li. 
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racteristic  of  the  genius  of  Athens  ;  her  slowness  to 
originate  new  forms  of  literature,  as  contrasted  with 
her  power  of  maturing  and  perfecting  those  intro- 
duced from  abroad.  ^Ye  have  seen  that  all  the 
higher  orders  of  prose  composition  originate  with 
natives  of  other  Greek  states ;  and  the  same  will  now 
be  shown  to  be  the  case  even  with  the  classical  Attic 
prose  style.  The  political  ascendancy  of  Athens  ;  her 
superiority  in  fine  art,  and  in  the  more  popular 
branches  of  poetry ;  with  the  attractions  which  she 
held  out  to  foreign  men  of  genius  of  every  class,  who 
flocked  to  her  as  the  common  centre  of  elegant  pur- 
suit ;  all  contributed,  during  this  period,  to  render 
her,  as  she  has  been  called  ^,  the  School  of  Greece. 
But  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  art  of  prose  composition 
is  concerned,  it  is  certain  that,  during  the  Periclean 
age,  the  school  of  Athens  was  that  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians themselves  were  taught,  rather  than  that  in 
which  they  instructed  others. 

The  term  Substitution  has  above  been  preferred  to 
that  of  Transition,  to  express  the  ascendancy  acquired 
by  the  Attic  over  the  Ionic  dialect  as  the  language 
of  Greek  classical  prose.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  classical  Attic  is  a  modification  of  the  Ionic; 
but  the  Ionic  so  modified  was  not  that  of  Herodotus 
and  his  fellow-logographers ;  the  tendency  of  which, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  was  in  no  degree  towards  Attic 
conciseness.  The  mother  dialect  of  the  Attic  is  to 
be  sought  in  a  simpler  and  purer  form  of  the  same 
Ionic ;  in  the  text,  namely  of  Archilochus,  and  the 
contemporaneous  Ionian  poets ;  whose  works  date 
more  than  a  century  prior  to  the  rise  of  popular 
prose  composition,  and  little  short  of  three  centuries 

'  Thucyd.  u.  41. 
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prior  to  the  publication  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
Their  language,  while  the  purest  Ionic,  offers  more 
points  of  conformity  to  the  Attic  of  Thucyclides  than 
to  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus.  It  represents  the  original 
source  whence  both  are  derived;  the  former  by  a 
systematic  course  of  contraction,  the  latter  by  an 
opposite  process  of  liquidation.  The  dialect  of  Archi- 
lochus  and  the  elder  Simonides  may  also  be  considered 
as  representing  the  spoken  language  of  the  Ionian  race 
of  that  period,  including  the  population  of  Attica. 
It  is  true  that  the  dialect  of  poetry  can  seldom, 
especially  in  Greece,  be  taken  as  a  just  representative 
of  that  of  real  life.  The  present  case,  however,  is 
one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The 
special  province  of  the  Iambic  school  of  poetry,  of 
which  Archilochus  and  Simonides  were  the  chiefs,  was 
to  reflect  existing  social  habits.  The  Iambic  measure 
hence  became  proverbial  as  that  which  embodied,  in 
the  most  effective  manner,  the  sound  and  expression 
of  colloquial  intercourse  ;  and  owed  its  invention,  in 
the  theory  of  the  classical  grammarians,  to  its  peculiar 
adaptation  to  that  purpose.^  There  can  be  as  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  language  in  which  Archi- 
lochus satirises  his  contemporaries  is  the  vernacular 
Ionic  of  his  day,  as  that  the  language  of  Aristophanes 
is  the  spoken  Attic  of  the  age  of  Pericles. 

But  the  Iambic  dialect  of  Archilochus  is  identical, 
in  all  essential  respects,  with  that  of  ^schylus  and 
Sophocles.  While  offering,  no  doubt,  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  contracted  forms  than  the  Attic  of  those 
authors,  it  shows  a  greater  partiality  for  those  forms 
than  for  the  expansiveness  of  Herodotus.  The  dia- 
lect of  the  tragic  dialogue  is  in  fact  that  of  Archi- 

'  See  Vol.  III.  p.  24.  sq. 
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lochus  in  a  certain  stage  of  advancement  towards  the 
precision  which  was  ultimately  imparted  to  it  by  the 
Attic  orators  and  historians. 

Of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  further 
modification  took  place  we  are,  as  already  remarked, 
the  less  able  to  judge,  owing  to  the  want  of  native 
Athenian  prose  authors  during  the  first  century  of 
prose  literature.  It  may,  however,  safely  be  assumed, 
that  the  spoken  language  of  Athens  from  the  time 
of  Solon  downwards,  that  in  which  Pisistratus,  Themi- 
stocles,  and  Pericles  successively  swayed  the  destinies 
of  the  republic,  would,  even  without  any  special 
benefit  of  literary  culture,  gradually  assume  in  their 
briUiant  harangues  that  nervous  vigour  which  it  dis- 
plays in  the  written  compositions  of  their  successors. 
This  effect  was  produced,  in  so  far  as  regards  dialect, 
by  a  further  retrenchment  of  those  redundant  vocal 
elements  inherited  from  their  Ionian  ancestors,  and 
still  partially  retained  in  the  drama.  Such  is  the 
form  in  which  prose  composition  appears  in  the 
earliest  extant  productions  of  a  native  Attic  author, 
the  orations  of  Antiphon  ;  who  may  thus  in  so  far 
rank  as  the  father  of  native  Attic  prose.  Antiphon 
was,  however,  junior  to  those  Sicilian  rhetors,  Corax, 
Tisias,  and  Gorgias,  whom  the  Athenians  themselves 
acknowledged  as  the  first  establishers  of  the  classical 
prose  style.  By  their  instructions,  whether  delivered 
in  their  native  island,  or  during  their  professional 
visits  to  other  parts  of  continental  or  colonial  Greece, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Athenian  pleaders,  and  among 
them  probably  Antiphon  himself,  had  profited,  be- 
fore Athens  could  boast  a  native  school  of  rhetoric. 
But  the  language  in  which  their  lessons  were  con- 
veyed to  their  Attic  pupils,  or  in  which  their  specimen 
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orations  destined  for  an  Attic  audience  were  com- 
posed, was  assuredly  neither  the  Doric  of  Syracuse, 
nor  the  Ionic  hitherto  common  to  the  writers  of  the 
old  logographic  school.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  evidence  on  the 
subject,  that  those  Sicilian  masters,  in  entering  on 
the  wider  field  of  intellectual  enterprise  which  they 
had  opened  up  for  themselves,  had  the  tact  to  per- 
ceive that  the  more  effective  mode  of  securing  popu- 
larity in  the  central  seat  of  Greek  civilisation,  was  to 
adopt  and  cultivate  its  native  speech,  to  the  full  value 
of  which,  beyond  the  popular  departments  of  poetry, 
the  gifted  race  by  whom  it  was  spoken  had  hitherto 
been  blind.  The  more  distinguished  among  the  na- 
tive authors  who  immediately  followed  or  emulated 
them  in  the  written  cultivation  of  Attic  prose  were : 
Antiphon,  already  mentioned;  Andocides ;  Lysias, 
pupil  of  tlie  Syracusan  Tisias  ;  and  Thucydides,  the 
reputed  disciple  of  both  Gorgias  and  Antiphon. 
Style  as  de-  16.  Hitlicrto  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
eomposi-  history  of  classical  Greek  style  mainly  as  dependent 
on  dialect.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  its  vicissi- 
tudes of  structure  and  composition.  These  vicissi- 
tudes, to  be  rightly  understood,  must  be  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  parallel  stages  in  the  progress  of 
the  human  intellect  of  which  literature  is  the  repre- 
sentative. Prose  originates  in  the  desire  which  springs 
up,  with  the  advance  of  elementary  culture,  for  some 
more  practical  mode  of  recording  facts  or  expressing 
opinions  than  those  poetical  forms  which,  in  primitive 
times,  are  the  first  to  suggest  themselves.  The  sub- 
jects for  treatment  at  this  earliest  stage  of  the  new 
order  of  composition  being  limited,  the  mode  of 
treating  them  naturally  partakes  of  the   same  cha- 
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racter ;  and  the  earlier  specimens  of  prose  are   ac- 
cordingly   dry    and   meagre,   both   in   style    and   in 
matter.     As  the  range  of  ideas  to  be  expressed  be- 
comes wider  and  more  diversified,  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing them  participates  in  the  same  enlargement ; 
and  style  becomes  more  free,  flowing,   and  elegant. 
It  were  to  be  desired  that,  in  this  more  forward  stage 
of  its  progress  to  maturity,  style  should  follow  the 
same  natural  course  observed  at  the  commencement ; 
experience  however  shows  that  the  reverse  invariably 
happens.     When   composition   becomes   an    art,   the 
newborn  zeal  of  its  early  professors  leads  them,  in 
theorising  on  its  principles,  to  prefer  exaggerated  or 
affected  forms  in  their  eff'orts  to  reduce  those  prin- 
ciples to  practice.     And  this  crisis  in,  the  history  of 
literary  style  as  invariably  coincides  with  a  similar 
crisis  in  the  state  of  intellectual  culture  at  large  ; 
artifice  and  subtlety  of  expression  being  accompanied 
by  a  proportional  amount  of  artifice  and  subtlety  in 
doctrine  and  sentiment.     As  critical  judgement  be- 
comes   still  further  matured,  these  defects  in   each 
case  are  corrected.     A  sounder  state  of  knowledge 
selects  more  rational  forms  of  argument  and  expres- 
sion ;  the  principles  of  technical  rhetoric  are  better 
applied;  the  pomp  and   glitter  of  artificial  phrase- 
ology, which  dazzled  the  taste  of  the  youthful  public, 
are  condemned  and  discarded  ;   and  the  art  of  com- 
position,  thus    purified   and   chastened,    reaches   its 
perfection.     That  perfection,  however,  as  in  all  other 
creations  of  human  intellect,    is    but    of  temporary 
duration ;  and  style,  keeping  pace  as  before  Avith  tlie 
parallel  course  of  social    vicissitude,    relapses,  with 
the  decline  of  national  character,  into  feebleness  and 
affectation. 
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The  above  speculative  views  find  abundance  of  apt 
illustration  in  the  history  both  of  modern  and  an- 
tient  society.  The  quaint  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
Ionian  logographer,  to  be  exemplified  in  the  sequel, 
stands  in  the  plainest  analogy  to  that  of  the  monkish 
chronicler  of  the  modern  middle  ages.  The  mere- 
tricious graces  and  subtle  logic  of  the  Sicilian  sophist 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  scholastic  rhetoric  of 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  medieval  literature.^ 
In  the  poUte  modern  languages  we  find  a  golden  age, 
similar  to  that  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  shaking 
off  the  trammels  of  scholastic  artifice ;  and,  in  the 
subsequent  vicissitudes  of  modern  style,  an  impartial 
posterity  will  recognise,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  those 
ino-redients  of  iron,  brass,  or  lead,  which  the  classical 

0  111  ^ 

scholar  readily  discerns  in  the  lower  Greek  writers, 
but  which  a  contemporary  public  is  less  willing  or 
competent  to  detect  in  its  native  literature. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  illustrate  the  above 
general  sketch  of  the  vicissitudes  of  prose  compo- 
sition by  a  reference  to  individual  authors.  Here, 
ao-ain,  we  have  to  regret  the  loss,  with  the  exception 

1  This  common  feature  in  the  history  of  antient  and  modern  learning 
seems  really  to  involve  much  of  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  great  con- 
troversy which  has  agitated  the  world  of  letters  ever  since  the  days  of 
Socrates,  concerning  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  Greek  "  sophists."  The 
sophistical  tendency  of  early  Greek  prose  literature  was  as  natural  a 
condition  of  the  progress  of  learning  and  civilisation  in  antient  times,  as 
the  scholastic  tendency  of  the  literature  of  the  modern  middle  ages  was 
a  consequence  of  the  state  of  society  and  knowledge  which  then  prevailed. 
Socrates  in  the  one  period,  and  Bacon  in  the  other,  were  the  literary 
reformers  who  first  endeavoured  to  introduce  sounder  views  and  better 
methods.  The  main  difference  between  the  two  cases  seems  to  consist  in 
the  greater  bitterness  of  the  controversial  spirit  with  which  the  sophists 
were  attacked  by  the  Socratic  philosophers,  than  the  modern  scholastic 
masters  by  their  opponents ;  and  which,  coupled  with  the  almost  entire 
loss  of  the  original  works  of  the  sophists,  has  led  them  to  be  as  hastily 
and  uuliiirly  treated  by  posterity  as  by  their  own  contemporaries. 
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of  a  few  fragments,  of  the  works  of  those  Ionian 
writers,  in  whose  pages  the  earlier  characteristics  of 
national  style  were  exhibited.  Those  characteristics 
have,  however,  been  described  with  great  distinctness 
by  some  of  the  best  antient  critics,  and  illustrated  by 
apposite  extracts  from  the  original  texts.  We  shall 
here  distinguish  the  manner  of  the  primitive  Mile- 
sian or  Ionic  school  as  the  Sententious  style;  that  of 
the  Siculo- Attic  or  Rhetorical  school  as  the  Periodic 
style.  The  authors  of  the  former  class  are  elegantly 
described  by  Cicero^,  in  the  very  appropriate  parallel 
which  he  draws  between  them  and  the  Catos  and 
Fabius  Pictors  of  the  corresponding  age  of  Eoman 
literature,  as  careless  of  those  expedients  which  tend 
to  embellish  language,  and  aiming  at  little  more  than 
to  make  themselves  understood  at  the  smallest  ex- 
pense of  words  Aristotle  designates  their  ordinary 
structure  by  the  epithet  of  "jointed."  -  This  term 
he  explains  as  denoting  the  inartificial  way  in  which 
their  sentences  are  linked  or  strung  together ;  so  as, 
while  httle  connected  with  each  other,  to  oiier  no  defi- 
nite period  or  resting-place  until  the  close  of  the  entire 
subject  in  hand.  Another  critic,  by  a  curious  contra- 
diction of  terms,  but  with  an  obvious  parity  of  mean, 
ino",  calls  the  same  mode  of  structure  "  disjointed  "  ^; 
which  term  he  defines  as  indicating  a  text  consisting 
of  short  and  loosely  connected  clauses  or  members. 
A  further  peculiarity  of  the  early  Ionian  historians, 
also  noticed  by  the  antient  critics,  was  a  partiality 
for  the  old  metrical  forms  of  the  epic  poets,  of  whose 
works  their  own  were  often  little  more  than  prose 

1  De  Orat.  ii.  xil. :  conf.  Dion.  Hal.  de  Thucyd.  Jud.  23. 

2  eipofiivt],  Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  i). 

5  hypin'ivri.,  Deuietr.  de  Eloc.  12. 
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paraphrases.^  Among  the  more  characteristic  pas- 
sages of  their  text  that  have  survived,  several  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  such  poetical  phraseo- 
logy- 

As  an  example  of  the  sententious  mode  of  struc- 
ture, Aristotle^  cites  the  opening  paragraph  of 
Herodotus.  Demetrius  ^  also  specifies  the  style  of 
Herodotus,  Avith  what  justice  will  be  seen  in  the  se- 
quel, as  belonging  "  for  the  most  part"  to  the  sen- 
tentious order,  but  borrows  his  illustration  from  the 
introductory  passage  of  the  history  of  Hecataeus, 
which  is  here  subjoined,  and  is  certainly  more  to  the 
point  than  the  example  selected  by  Aristotle : 

'Kxaralog  M<Xrj(rio$  toos  [j.uSs7rai'  rotOe  yftd^co  co^  jOtot 
aXrjQea.  Ooxesi  slvoti'  ol  yap  'EX7\.r;vcoi/  Xoyoi  ttoXXoi  re  xai 
■yeXoToJ,  cos  s^o)  (paivovrai,  e\(Tiv. 

Thus  saith  Hecataeus  the  Milesian :  The  things  which  I  write 
are  such  as  I  believe  to  be  true.  For  the  legends  of  the  Greeks 
are  many,  and,  as  appears  to  rae,  also  ridiculous. 

Other,  perhaps  better,  examples  will  be  adduced 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  lives  and  works  of  this 
class  of  authors."* 

1  Strabo,  I.  p.  18.  ^  Loo.  cit.  ^  Lq^   ^Jt, 

*  This  style,  condemned  as  dry  and  lifeless  by  the  standard  antlent 
critics,  is  highly  popular  in  our  own  literature  of  the  present  day  ;  owing 
partly  to  an  exaggerated  straining  after  perspicuity,  which,  ever  since 
the  publication  of  Gobbet's  Grauunar,  has  formed  the  principal  test  of 
correct  English  composition,  partly  to  the  popularity  of  the  authors 
by  whom  it  is  sanctioned.  Macaulay's  writings  abound  in  examples  of 
the  "jointed"  style,  which  would  perhaps  have  shocked  Aristotle  almost 
as  much  as  the  quaint  sententiousness  of  Hecataeus.  And  even  the  im- 
partial modern  critic  must  be  sensible,  that  the  vigorous  terseness  and 
unvarying  clearness  which  mark  the  English  of  that  brilliant  writer, 
scarcely  make  amends  for  the  incoherence  of  structure  at  the  cost  of 
which  those  advantages  arc  often  attained.  The  disjointed  Greek  style 
i.s  also  noted,  it  can  hardly  be  said  conuuended,  by  antieut  critics  for  its 
])erspicuity.     (Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  23.) 
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17.  In  the  periodic  style  which  succeeded,  the  Periodic 
subordinate  clauses  of  the  text  were  grouped  into 
more  comprehensive  periods  or  paragraphs,  of  just 
length  and  proportions,  offering  what  the  same 
Aristotle^  defines  as  a  beginning  and  an  end;  and 
coming  home  to  the  reader's  apprehension  as  a  single 
animated  body,  instead  of  being  scattered  before  him 
in  separate  parts  or  limbs.  This  style  originated  with 
the  Sicilian  rhetoricians,  and  was  eagerly  adopted  and 
cultivated  by  their  admirers  and  disciples  among  the 
Athenian  orators.^  The  merits,  however,  of  these 
masters,  especially  of  Gorgias,  the  most  popular  among  Corgias, 
them,  in  imparting  dignity  and  symmetry  to  the 
structure  of  phrases,  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
vicious  excess  to  which,  with  the  zeal  of  early  re- 
formers, they  carried  those  artifices  of  sentiment  and 
diction^  admitted,  even  by  the  most  fastidious  critics, 
to  be,  when  used  in  moderation,  essential  to  the  higher 
excellence  of  literary  composition. 

To  the  school  of  Gorgias  the  antient  grammarians  Lysias. 
oppose  that  of  Lysias^  his  younger  contemporary,  an 
Athenian  by  birth  but  a  Sicilian  by  parentage,  and 
educated  at  Thurium  in  Italy.  His  language  was  as 
remarkable  for  artlessness  and  ease,  as  that  of  his 
predecessor  for  bold  and  brilliant  artifice.  His  style 
has  accordingly  been  characterised  as  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  the  old  Ionian  sententious  school, 
retaining  much  of  its  homely  simplicity  of  materials, 
but  moulding  them  into  more  elegant  combinations. 

'  Rhet.  III.  9.  sq. ;  Demetrius,  12.  sq. 

^  Quintil.  Inst.  Or.  in.  1.;  Diodor.  xii.  53. ;  Cicer.  Orat.  xii.  39.,  xiii. 
40.,  Lii.  17.5.  ;  Grafenh.  Gesch.  der  Philol.  i.  p.  131. 

3  Dion.  Hal.  J.  de  Thucyd.  24.  ;  De  adm.  vi  Demosth.  4. ;  Tima>us, 
ap.  Dionys.  Jud.  de  Lys.  3.  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  53.  ;  Aristot.  Rbet.  in.  1.  ; 
Cic.  locc.  sup.  citt.  :  conf.  Westermann,  Gesch.  der  Bcredsamkeit,  §  31. 

*  Dion.  Hal.  de  adin.  vi  Demosth.  2.  4.,  Jud.  de  Lys. 
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Perfection  The  Hcxt  aiid  Doblest  form  of  the  classical  Attic 
sfvk""'  sty^c  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  which  it  appears,  variously  modified, 
in  the  pages  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  This  style 
has  been  characterised,  by  a  phrase  habitually  em- 
ployed by  the  antients  to  denote  the  most  excellent 
vein  of  composition  in  prose  or  in  verse,  as  the  middle 
or  medium  style;  that,  namely,  which  preserved  a  just 
equilibrium  between  the  extremes  of  simplicity  and 
subtlety,  between  turgid  pomp  and  sententious  dry- 
ness. It  has  been  further  described  as  a  combination 
of  the  preceding  styles  of  Gorgias  and  Lysias.  Its 
cultivators,  among  whom  the  first  place  is  assigned 
to  Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon\  while  repudiating 
the  studied  conceits  of  the  Sicilian  rhetor,  did  not 
disdain  to  turn  his  artistic  expedients  to  profitable 
account  in  seasoning  the  simplicity  of  his  Attic  suc- 
cessor. 
Later  vi-  While  Attic  style  was  passing  through  these  vicissi- 
loS'st^'ie^  tudes,  the  sister  Ionic  dialect,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  reached  a  certain  state  of  maturity  before  the 
rival  destined  to  supplant  her  could  yet  be  said  to 
exist,  had  not  been  exempt  from  change.  The  classical 
grammarians  indeed,  by  whom  the  manner  of  the 
early  Ionian  authors  is  characterised  in  the  mass  as 
of  the  dry  sententious  order,  say  little  or  nothing  of 
any  improvement  having  subsequently  taken  place, 
or  of  any  adaptation  of  Ionic  forms  to  the  new  more 
fluent  style  of  composition.  No  exception  to  the  rule 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  Acusilaus  and  Hecataeus 
is  made  in  favour  of  Hellanicus  or  Pherecydes ;  and 

1  Theophrast.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  de  admir.  vi  Demosth.3.;  Plat.  Pha?dr,  p. 
266.;  Suid.  v.  i.^paai>fi.  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  class  the 
style  of  Thrasymachus  with  that  of  Gorgias.  De  Orat.  xii.  39.,  xm.  40. : 
conf.  Quintil.  iii.  L 
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even  Herodotus  appears  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
stigma.  -But  on  this  point  fortunately  the  possession 
of  his  great  work  enables  us  to  form  our  own  opinion, 
and  to  pronounce,  that  as  a  model  of  that  combination 
of  copiousness  and  conciseness,  of  simplicity  and 
elegance,  of  artifice  and  ease,  which  constitutes  the 
best  and  purest  narrative  style,  Herodotus  may  rank 
at  least  on  a  par  Avith  the  greatest  Attic  masters  of 
the  best  period.  The  fragments  of  the  Lerian  Plie- 
recydes,  of  Hellanicus,  and  some  others  of  the  more 
popular  Ionian  writers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  also  exhibit  more  of  the  Attic  fluency 
than  of  the  disjointed  meagreness  of  the  primitive 
Ionian  manner. 

Any  more  detailed  commentary  on  the  vicissitudes  a  defect  of 
of  Greek   prose  style,  must  be  reserved  for  our  re-  Aui^c'^sr-^f 
marks  on  the  works  of  those  authors  in  whose  pages 
they  are  chiefly  exemplified.     There  is,  however,  one 
characteristic  peculiarity  of  Attic  prose  at  every  stage 
of  its  history,  a  distinct  apprehension    of  which  is 
essential  to  a  right  estimate  both  of  its  own  genius, 
and  of  that  of  Greek  literature  :  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  founded  on  the  principles,  and  adapted  to  the 
forms,  of  public  oratory.     In  this  respect  Attic  com- 
position differs  as  well  from  that  of  the  polite  nations 
of  modern  Europe,  as  from  that  of  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
with  whom  prose  literature  originated  in,  and  was 
guided  by,  the  forms  of  written  narrative  rather  than 
of  oral  declamation.     During  the  flourishing  age  of 
Athens  and  of  republican  Greece,  the  more  important 
business  of  life  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  mode  of 
public  discussion.     The  acquirement,  therefore,  of  a 
vigorous  and  persuasive  style  of  oratory  was  an  ob- 
ject paramount  to  all  others  connected  with  literary 
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pursuit.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  in 
Athens,  amid  the  absence  of  indigenous  taste  or 
talent  for  narrative  composition  in  that  state  before 
the  time  of  Thucydides.  The  study  of  the  art  of 
composition  came  accordingly  to  be  directed  mainly 
to  its  advantage  and  use  in  forensic  debate. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  the 
influence  of  this  engrossing  branch  of  polite  literature 
should  be  extensively  felt  in  every  other;  that  the 
lecture  of  the  philosopher,  the  narrative  of  the  his- 
torian, and  the  disquisition  of  the  popular  essayist 
should  be  more  or  less  impregnated  with  rhetorical 
ingredients.  Hence  the  practice  universal  among  the 
early  sophists,  and  partially  maintained  after  their 
time,  of  embodying  treatises  on  every  kind  of  subject 
in  the  form  of  orations.  Hence  the  preference  by  the 
popular  schools  of  philosophy  for  the  dialectic  mode 
of  inculcating  their  doctrines.  Hence  the  accumula- 
tion of  speeches  in  the  text  of  the  historian.  Hence 
too  may  be  explained  and  palliated  that  involution 
of  language,  and  those  long-drawn  and  complicated 
periods,  which,  in  the  page  of  the  best  Greek  authors, 
so  often  puzzle  the  modern  student,  and  excite  his 
surprise  that  the  same  difficulties  should  not  have 
given  greater  offence  to  the  delicate  taste  of  an  Athe- 
nian public.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  em- 
barrassment which  we  here  experience  was  but  little 
felt  by  the  more  subtle  intellect  of  the  Attic  reader. 
Trained  from  his  youth  to  follow  with  intense  interest 
the  discussions  of  the  senate  or  law  court,  through 
the  mazes  of  acute  argument  or  animated  peroration, 
elucidated  and  enforced  by  all  the  aids  of  voice, 
countenance,  and  gesture,  which  an  accomplished 
Attic  orator  had  at  command,  he  transferred  the  habit 
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thus  acquired,  of  alternately  concentrating  and  sub- 
dividing his  attention,  from  his  forensic  attendance 
to  his  chamber  studies ;  and  found  as  little  difficulty 
in  apprehending  an  elaborately  prolonged  period  when 
brought  under  the  one  sense  in  a  written  form,  as 
when  conveyed  to  the  other  from  the  lips  of  the  orator. 
Hence,  in  every  subsequent  stage  of  classical  litera- 
ture (for  the  habit  of  the  Romans  in  this  respect, 
partly  from  similarity  of  manners,  partly  from  defe- 
rence to  their  Attic  masters,  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
Greeks),  the  term  Literary  composition,  in  the  voca- 
bulary of  criticism,  is  nearly  synonymous  with  that 
of  Rhetoric  ;  the  standard  works  on  this  varied  sub- 
ject are  entitled  treatises  on  rhetoric  or  oratory;  and 
the  standard  models  of  style  held  up  to  the  imitation 
of  the  student  are  the  works  of  the  popuhir  orators, 
rather  than  those  of  the  historians  or  essayists. 

AVith  every  allowance  for  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
age  in  which  the  masterpieces  of  Attic  prose  were 
produced,  a  consideration  which  must  always  have  a 
certain  weight  in  literary  judgemxents,  still,  the  im- 
partial modern  critic  cannot  but  discern,  in  this 
pervading  rhetorical  tone,  a  defect,  perhaps  the  only 
serious  defect,  in  the  classical  Greek  style.  The 
essence  of  all  art  is  the  imitation  of  nature ;  and  the 
forms  Avhich  nature  supplies,  while  tliey  may  be 
idealised  or  embeUished,  can  never  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  genuine  excellence  in  art's  productions  be 
entirely  effaced.  But  it  is  certainly  not  natural  for 
the  historian  or  the  popular  essayist,  to  address  his 
readers  in  the  same  tone  in  which  the  defender  of 
a  client,  or  the  denouncer  of  a  political  opponent, 
addresses  a  public  assembly.  Nor  is  it  natural  that 
the  characters  who  figure  in  a  historical  narrative 
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should  be  introduced  haranguing  each  otlier  in  ela- 
borate speeches,  composed  by  the  author  and  placed 
in  their  mouths  for  the  occasion.  Such  speeches, 
even  where  they  represent  with  any  fidelity  the 
sentiments  of  those  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  must 
be  purely  imaginary  in  form,  and  in  most  cases 
are,  it  is  certain,  no  less  imaginary  in  substance. 
But  a  historical  work  is,  in  its  nature  and  essence, 
the  reverse  of  a  work  of  imagination.  Truth  and 
reality,  in  the  fullest  extent  to  which  they  can  be 
investigated,  ought  to  be  the  inflexible  guides  of  the 
historian's  course ;  and  it  is  as  plain  an  infringement 
of  this  fundamental  law  of  his  art,  to  attribute  to 
men  words  Avhich  they  never  spoke,  as  actions  which 
they  never  performed. 
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CHAP.  III. 

HISTORIANS    PRIOR    TO    HERODOTUS. 

PART    I.      HISTORIANS    FLOURISHING   PRIOR   TO   THE   PELOPON- 
NESIAN    WAR. 

1.    EARLY    FABULOrS    OR    APOCRYPHAL   WRITERS.      ACCSILAUS.      HIS   GENEALO- 
GICAL   WORK.       HIS    VERSION     OF     THE     LEGEND     OF     TROY. 2.    SCYLAX    OF 

CARYANDA.       HECATiEUS    OF   MILETCS.       HIS   AGE,    AND    CHARACTER.  —  3.    HIS 

PERIODUS     OR    DESCRIPTION     OF      THE      EARTH. 4.    ARRANGE3IENT     OF    ITS 

CONTENTS 5.  COUNTRIES  OMITTED  OR  NEGLECTED.  OTHER  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS   OF     HIS     GEOGRAPHICAL     RESEARCH.  6.    HIS    GENT:.AX0GIC.VL    WORK. 

HIS  DIALECT  AND  STYLE.  DIONYSIES  OF  ailLETUS.  —  7.  CHARON  OF  LAJLP- 
SACDS.  HIS  AGE  AND  WORKS.  aiATERIALS  SUPPLIED  BY  THEM  TO  HERO- 
DOTUS.      HIS    STYLE. 8.  XANTHUS    OF    LYDIA-    HIS    LYDIAN  HISTORY.     OTHER 

REPUTED     WORKS.  9.    EIPPYS     OF     RHEGIUM.       HIS      WORKS.       UIS     STYLE. 

DEiOCnUS  OF  PROCONXESUS.  MELESAGORAS.  EUDEJIUS  OF  PAROS.  DEMO- 
CLES    OF    PHYGELA.       SIMO^^DES    OF    CEOS.       XENOJEEDES    OF    CHIOS. 

PART    H.       HISTORIANS    FLOURISHING    DURING    THE    PELOPON- 
NESIAN   WAR. 

10.   PHERECYDES.      HIS   AGE    AND   BIRTHPLACE.      HIS   ARCH^OLOGIA. 11.    HIS 

SYSTEM    OF    MYTHOLOGY.       HIS    STYLE. 12.    ANTIOCHUS    OF    SYRACUSE.       HIS 

NOTICE    OF    ROME. — 13.  STESEtfBROTUS    OF  THASOS.       HIS    MEMOIRS    OF    ATHE- 

NI^US"    STATES3IEN.       HIS     CHARACTER     OF     CIMON,      ANT)     OF    PERICLES.  14. 

ION    OF    CHIOS.       HIS    PROSE    WORKS.       HIS     CHARACTER     OF     PERICLES,       AND 

OF    CIMON.  1.5.    HIS     STYLE.  16.    HERODORUS     OP     HERACLEA.       HIS    LIFE 

OF      HERCULES.       HIS     ARGONAUTICA.       HIS      COMPOSITION     AND     STYLE.       HIS 

OTHER     WORKS.  17.    HELLANTCUS     OF     LESBOS.       HIS     AGE.      LIST     OF     HIS 

WORKS. 18.    HIS     DEUCALIONTA:     PHORONIS  :     ATLANTIS. 19.    HIS  ATTHIS  : 

.SOLICA  :    LESBICA :     TROICA  :    PERSICA  :   ARGITE    PRIESTESSES  :    C-UlNEONIC>E. 

20.    APOCRYPHAL   WORKS.     HIS    KNOWLEDGE    OP    THE   LATIN    TONGUE.     HIS 

STYLE.      D^VMASTES    OF    SIGEUJL 

1.  Following  the  method  of  a  popular  antient  critic, 
we  shall,  in  the  present  chapter,  treat  of  the  authors 
who  form  its  subject  under  the  two  heads:  of  Histo- 
rians flourishing  before  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  in  431  e.g.;  and  Historians  flourishing 
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during  that  contest,  431 — 404  B.C.  As  the  works 
ascribed  to  these  writers  have  in  no  instance  been 
transmitted  entire,  and  as  the  general  characteristics 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  have  engaged  our 
attention  in  the  previous  pages,  a  proportionally 
limited  space  will  be  required  for  their  special  his- 
tory or  that  of  their  authors. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  previous  portions  of  this 
work\  that  several  of  the  poets  who  flourished  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  Poetical  period  obtained 
credit  with  the  popular  Greek  public  for  the  compo- 
sition of  prose  histories  in  addition  to  their  metrical 
productions.  We  have,  however,  also  seen  that  the 
genuine  character  of  these  histories  is  more  than 
doubtful.  As  the  long  passage  quoted  by  Pausanias 
from  the  "Corinthian  history"  of  Eumelus  is  iden- 
tical in  substance  with  a  fragment  of  the  metrical 
Corinthiaca  of  the  same  author,  there  is  the  more 
reason  to  believe  the  history  to  have  been  but  a 
prose  paraphrase  of  the  poem  by  some  bookmaker  ol 
a  later  period.^  The  notices  of  prose  compositions 
by  Aristeas  or  Epimenides  are  scarcely  sufficient  to 
establish  that  such  works,  whether  genuine  or  forged, 
ever  were  current  under  the  names  of  those  authors.^ 
Concerning  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  little  need  be  added 
to  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  chapter.  Even  ad- 
mitting his  real  personality,  it  was  not  pretended 
that  any  of  his  writings  had  survived  his  own  age. 

1  Supra,  Ch.  ii.  §  2. :  conf.  Vol.  II.  p.  450.  469.  473. 

^  Vol.  II.  p.  450.  Eumelus  is  further  stated  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
(Strom.  VI.  p.  629.  a.)  to  have  paraphrased  Hesiod  in  prose.  The  work 
here  alluded  to  was  probably  the  same  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (iv.  iv. 
1.),  which  Clemens  may  have  described  in  those  terms,  owing  to  some 
correspondence  observable  between  the  Corinthian  mythology  of  Eumelus 
and  that  of  Ilesiod. 

^  Supra,  p.  58.  seq. 
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ACUSILAUS,! 

who  shares  with  Cadmus  the  honours  of  inventor  Acusii 
of  prose  history,  has  himself  at  least  an  undisputed  °^^'"s'''- 
claim  to  a  historical  existence.  Nor  can  the  stio-ma 
of  illegitimacy  which  Suidas  has  affixed-  to  the  work 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Byzantine  age,  affect  the  ge- 
nuine character  of  that  which  passed  current  under 
the  same  name  in  classical  times,  quoted  as  it  has 
been  without  objection  or  suspicion  by  so  many  bet- 
ter authorities  from  the  time  of  Plato  downwards. ^ 

The  principal  extant  notices  of  Acusilaus  have  been 
transmitted  by  Suidas.'^  He  is  said  by  that  compiler, 
as  by  other  authorities,  to  have  been  born  at  Aro-os: 
which  Argos,  however,  is  described  by  the  same 
Suidas  as  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aulis. 
Modern  commentators  •'  would  explain  this  apparent 
contradiction  by  assuming  Acusilaus  to  have  been  a 
native,  not  of  the  celebrated  Peloponnesian  Argos, 
but  of  a  locality  of  that  name  mentioned  bv  geo- 
graphers on  the  coast  of  BoBotia,  opposite  Aulis  of 
Euboea.  An  argument  of  his  Boeotian  oriirin  mi^ht 
perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  given  a  marked  preference  to  Hesiod  among 
the  earlier  authorities  on  the  subjects  which  he 
treated.  To  this  may  be  added,  that,  judging  from 
the  extant  citations  of  his  text,  a  large  share  of  his 

^  The  remains  of  this  author,  and  of  the  others  who  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  chapter,  are  every  where  cited  from  Didot's,  or  rather 
C.  Midler's  (apud  Didot),  valualjle  collection  of  Fragmenta  Ilistori- 
corum  Grjecorum ;  unless  where  some  other  compilation  is  specified. 

^    V.  'E/car^Toc. 

^  Frg.  1.  See  also  ApoUodorus,  Strabo,  Didjmus,  Josephus,  in  froo-. 
6.  11a.  12.  15.  17.  sqq.  28.  ""^ 

*  V.  'Akoio-iA.  :  conf.  Diog.  Laert.  i.  §  41. 

^  Ap.  Didot,  Frgg.  Acus.  p.  xxxvi. 
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attention  was  bestowed  on  heroes  or  places  belonging 
to  one  or  other  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Euripus.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  an  equally  large  portion  of 
those  citations  relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  Argos.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  with  his 
Boeotian  nativity  the  familiar  manner  in  which  he  is 
entitled  Acusilaus  "  the  Argive,"  or  "  of  Argos,"  by 
Strabo,  Josephus,  and  other  classics,  who  would 
hardly  have  applied  that  noble  gentilic  without  some 
qualification  to  the  native  of  an  obscure  Bceotian 
village. 

Of  his  age,  no  more  precise  notice  has  been  trans- 
mitted than  that  he  flourished  during  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  contemporaneously  with  Pherecydes  ^, 
who,  in  his  own  department  of  philosophy,  competes 
with  him  for  the  palm  of  priority  in  the  cultivation  of 
prose  literature. 
Hisgenea-  The  samc  Suidas  already  quoted  calls  the  father  of 
Iv^J^!^  Acusilaus  Cabas;  and  describes  the  son  as  having 
compiled  his  "  Genealogies,"  the  only  work  attri- 
buted to  him,  from  tablets  of  brass  found  by  the 
father  while  making  an  excavation  on  his  ground. 
Of  whatever  materials  the  compilation  may  have  been 
formed,  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  purely 
fabulous  matter.  This  may  be  inferred,  both  from 
the  notices  of  commentators,  and  from  the  absence  of 
allusion,  in  the  fragments  of  the  text,  to  any  event 
dating  subsequently  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  The 
only  exception,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  a  passage 
in  which  mention  occurs  of  the  Homeridse  of  Chios. 
These  Genealogies  are  described  by  one  respectable 

'  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i, ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  299.,  who  mentions, 
as  does  Suidas,  the  claim  of  Acusilaus  to  a  place  among  the  Seven  sages  : 
conf.  Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  5. 
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authority  as  a  prose  paraphrase  of  those  of  Hesiod 
while  another  states  Acusilaus  to  have  corrected 
many  particulars  the  traditions  of  the  Bccotian  min- 
strel.' Both  notices  are  confirmed  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  fragments.  While  adopting  Hesiod 
generally  as  his  text-book,  Acusilaus  seems  to  have 
freely  rejected  the  authority  of  that  poet,  where  the 
versions  of  the  same  tradition  derived  from  other 
sources  appeared  preferable.-  His  case,  therefore, 
illustrates  the  description  formerly  given  of  the 
character  of  these  early  prose  histories,  as  embody- 
ing the  materials  transmitted  by  the  old  genealogi- 
cal poets  in  a  more  methodical  form,  with  remarks 
on  the  conflicting  versions  of  the  same  story,  and 
reasons  in  support  of  that  preferred  by  the  logo- 
grapher.^ 

The  fragments  of  Acusilaus,  though  less  numerous 
than  those  of  some  other  popular  authors  of  the  same 
class,  suffice  to  aiford  a  fair  general  notion  of  the  plan 
of  his  work.  It  embraced  both  the  divine  genealogy, 
as  given  in  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  and  the  human 
lines  of  succession,  extending,  in  the  Catalogues  and 
other  works  of  the  Boeotian  poet,  down  to  the  epoch 
of  the  Dorian  irruption,  which  forms  the  limit  of  the 
Greek  heroic  age.     With  Acusilaus  as  with  Hesiod, 

1  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  vi.  p.  629.  a.  ;  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i.  3. 

2  The  numerous  points  of  correspondence  between  the  two  mytholo- 
gers,  referred  to  by  the  authors  who  cite  Acusilaus,  need  not  here  be 
recapitulated.  The  chief  points  of  difference  are  in  their  genealogies  of 
Pelasgus,  Deucalion,  and  Scylla,  and  in  their  accounts  of  the  daughters  of 
Prcetus.     Frgg.  5.  7.  12.  19. 

3  Of  the  style  and  method  of  the  Argive  author's  critical  commentary 
■we  have  a  specimen  in  his  limitation  (frg.  3.)  of  the  principal  winds  in 
the  system  of  Hesiod  to  three,  Boreas,  Zephyi-us,  and  Notus  ;  the  title 
Argestes  (Theog.  379.),  which  some  interpreters  of  the  Bceotian  poet 
ranked  as  the  name  of  a  fourth  wind,  being  pronounced  but  an  epithet 
of  Zephyrus. 
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the  primary  element  of  nature  was  Chaos  ;  whence 
emerged  Earth,  Night,  ^Ether,  and  Eros  (Love). 
Then  followed  in  each  author  the  Titans  and  Titan- 
esses,  Ocean  and  Tethys,  Achelolis  and  the  Eivers, 
the  Winds,  the  Cabiri,  and  other  inferior  personifi- 
cations of  nature.  From  the  affairs  of  Heaven  the 
series  was  carried,  in  the  same  Hesiodic  order,  to 
those  of  Earth,  beginning  with  Hellas  or  Thessaly; 
through  Prometheus,  Deucalion,  Pyrrha,  and  the 
^olidoB;  Aethlius,  Calyce,  and  Endymion ;  Coronis 
and  Ischys ;  Phrixus  and  the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  notices  of  central  Greece  commenced^  with 
the  rape  of  Europa,  as  introductory  to  the  Cadmean 
dynasty  of  Boeotia.  The  death  of  Actseon  was  attri- 
buted, after  Stesichorus,  to  the  wrath  of  Jupiter, 
whom  the  hero  had  presumed  to  rival  in  the  affections 
of  Semele.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  fate  of 
Narcissus,  described  as  a  Euboean  of  Eretria,  son 
of  Amaranthus,  the  eponyme  hero  of  a  Euboean 
town.^ 

To  the  Attic  series  belong  the  account  of  Ogyges 
the  autochthon  king,  and  his  flood  ;  of  Erechtheus  and 
his  daughter  Orithyia  ;  of  her  rape  by  Boreas  ;  and  of 
the  twin  Argonauts,  Zetes  and  Calais,  whom  she  bore 
to  that  deity. ^ 

Acusilaus  next  treated  of  his  native  Argolis ;  of 
Pelasgus ;  of  Inachus,  his  daughter  lo,  and  his  son 
Phoroneus,  the  first  of  Argive  mortal  men  ;  of  Argus 
and  his  hundred  eyes  ;  of  Proetus  and  his  incontinent 
daughters.^  The  work  seems  to  have  concluded, 
following  up  the  same  Argive  line  of  mythology,  with 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  the  royal  races 

>  Frgg.  1.  10,  lla.  25.  29.  ^  Frgg.  20—22. 

*  Frgg.  14.  23.  sq.  ♦  Frgg.  12—19. 
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of  Troy,  Laceda3mon,  and  Ithaca ;  the  Mysian  Hera- 
clidte,  Telephus  andEurypylus.^  The  Phajacians  were 
made,  after  Alc£eus,  offspring  of  the  blood-drops  from 
the  mutilated  body  of  Uranus,  instead  of  sons  of 
Posidon,  as  with  Homer.  This  passage^  is  quoted 
from  the  author's  "  third  book."  As  it  probably 
occurred  in  his  notice  of  the  voyage  of  Ulysses,  and 
by  consequence  towards  the  close  of  the  work,  the 
entire  series  of  genealogies  may  be  presumed  to  have 
formed  three  books ;  the  first  devoted  to  Thessaly ; 
the  second  to  central  Greece,  Boeotia,  Attica,  and  the 
neighbouring  states ;  the  third  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
the  leading  heroes  who  fought  for  or  against  the 
Atrida3  before  Troy.  The  notice  of  the  Homeridas  of 
Chios  also  occurred  in  the  third  book ;  suggested,  no 
doubt,  by  the  Homeric  character  of  its  subject. 

The  most  curious  remnant  of  the  mythology  of  His  version 
Acusilaus  that  has  been  preserved  is  his  account  of  ^end*^or 
the  origin  of  the  Trojan  war.^  According  to  him  '^'^°^- 
that  great  series  of  events  was  caused  by  the  ambition 
of  Venus.  An  old  oracle  had  pronounced  that  the 
line  of  Priam  should  be  one  day  supplanted  on  the 
royal  throne  of  Ilium  by  the  descendants  of  Anchises. 
Venus,  desirous  of  becoming  ancestress  of  a  race  for 
whom  this  high  honour  was  reserved,  formed  an 
amorous  connexion  with  Anchises,  and  became  the 
mother  of  ^neas.  In  order  to  secure  the  speedy 
fulfilment  of  the  oracle,  she  inspires  Paris  and  Helen 
with  nuitual  love ;  the  result  of  which  was  the  ab- 
duction of  the  heroine  and  the  invasion  of  the  Troad. 
The  favour  which  Homer  represents  the  goddess  as 
manifesting  towards  the  Trojans  during  the  siege 
was  explained  as  an  insidious  artifice,  resorted  to  for 

'  Frs«-.  26—31.  «  Fro-.  29.  ^  p^.g._  26. 
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the  purpose  of  more  surely  promoting  the  destruction 
of  the  Priamidae,  and  the  advancement  of  her  son  to 
the  chieftainship  of  the  Dardanian  race.  This  new, 
and  apparently  in  great  part  original,  version  of  the 
Troic  legend,  is  founded  on  the  tradition  of  Homer 
and  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Venus,  regarding  the 
future  lot  of  iEneas.  It  also  agrees  with  the  Cyprian 
poem  in  describing  Venus  as  the  principal  agent  in 
the  Trojan  cycle  of  events \  but  differs  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  her  influence  was  exercised.  The  advantage 
is  certainly  on  the  side  of  the  Argive  logographer ; 
whose  system,  if  less  in  unison  with  the  genuine 
heroic  tradition,  surpasses  that  of  the  Cyclic  poem 
in  ingenuity  and  elegance.  It  affords,  consequently, 
a  favourable  impression  of  the  taste  of  Acusilaus  in 
the  management  of  his  mythological  materials. 

In  the  collection  of  this  author's  remains  there  is 
but  one  text  which  can  be  considered  as  a  fragment 
in  the  stricter  sense,  or  verbal  extract  from  his  text. 
The  dialect  of  this  passage  presents,  as  modified 
probably  by  later  transcribers,  purely  Attic  forms. 
But  the  language  in  other  respects  exemplifies,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  primitive  Ionian  prose  style, 
both  in  the  disjointed  arrangement  of  the  clauses, 
and  in  the  poetical  or  even  metrical  turn  of  the 
expression.  On  this  account,  and  as  the  earliest 
extant  specimen  of  Greek  classical  prose,  it  possesses, 
brief  as  it  is,  sufiicient  interest  to  deserve  a  place  in 
our  text:  ^ 

^Qxeavog  82  yajxii  Tvj^uv  eaoTou  aSsXi^jrjv.  Tcov  Os 
ylyvovrai  roirr^iXioi  Trora/xo/.  'Ap^sXtoo^  8s  aurwv  TTf^s- 
a-jdurarog^   >ia.)  rsTiixrirai  ^aAicra. 

I  See  Vol.  II.  p.  279.  sqq.  '■  Frg.  11. 
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Ocean  espouses  his  own  sister  Tetliys.  Three  thousand  rivers 
were  their  offspring.  Of  tliese  the  eldest  and  most  honoured  was 
Acheloiis. 

The  text  seems  to  be  made  up  in  great  part  of 
fragments  of  dactylic  metre. 

SCYLAX. 

2.  The  earliest  Greek  author  of  a  prose  work  de-  Scyiax  of 
serving  the  name  of  historical  in   the  better  sense     "'^''"  " 
is  the  geographer  Scyiax  of  Caryanda,  a  town  of  the 
Halicarnassian  territory ;  who  may  also  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  adventurous  of  Greek  navio-ators.  Acting- 
under  the  orders  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (521 — 485  b.c.) 
he  explored  the  river  Indus  from  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  to  its  mouth  ;  whence  he  sailed  westward 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Southern  Ocean  to  the  Red 
Sea.^      Of  this   expedition   he  left    an   account    in 
writing,  cited  by  Aristotle^  relative  to  the  forms  of 
monarchal  government  among  the  Indians.     As  one 
spurious  treatise  which  still  survives,  and  probably 
others  now  lost,  were   current  under  the  name  of 
this  author  in  later  times,  it  is   not  easy  to  distin- 
guish the  genuine  from  the  supposititious  in  the  few 
extant  citations  of  "  Scyiax"^  chiefly  by  writers  of  a 
low  period.     But  if  these  citations  represent  his  own 
statements,  he  must  have  been  either  a  very  men- 
dacious or   a  very  credulous  traveller.     Several  of 
them  contain  descriptions  of  marvels  or  monsters  of 
the  most  extravagant  kind.     Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Sciapoda?,  or  shade-footed  men,  whose 
feet  were   so  broad  that   when   resting  from   their 

^  Herodot.  iv.  44. 

2  Polit.  VII.  13.  :  conf.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  566.  658. 

^  Ap.  Klausen,  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  254. 
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labour,  they  spread  them  over  their  heads  to  protect 
them  from  the  sunbeams ;  and  the  Otolicnian,  or 
umbrella-eared  men,  whose  ears  were  so  large  as  to 
serve  for  the  same  purpose.^ 

Although  Caryanda,  the  birthplace  of  Scylax,  was 
a  Dorian  town,  it  is  probable  that,  following  the 
fashion  of  his  time,  he  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
But  the  citations  of  his  work  shed  no  light  on  the 
subject. 

HECATiEUS.2 

iTecat.xus  Thc  uoticcs  wliicli  wc  posscss  of  tlic  personal  his- 
tory of  this  author  are  the  more  valuable,  from 
having  been  transmitted,  in  great  part,  from  testi- 
mony almost  contemporaneous,  and  in  itself  of  a 
strictly  authentic  nature.  For  Hecata3us  is  the  only 
previous  writer  in  his  own  branch  of  composition 
whom  Herodotus  cites  by  name ;  and  that  in  terms 
indicating  his  high  respect  for  the  character  of  his 
predecessor,  both  as  an  author  and  as  a  man.  That 
Herodotus  should  have  referred  to  Hecatseus  in  his 
literary  capacity  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  contro- 
verting him,  may  be  considered  as  even  a  higher 
tribute  to  the  value  of  his  authority  than  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  acquiescence  in  his  views  ;  while 
the  ungracious  mode  in  which  some  of  the  rival 
opinions  are  dismissed,  is  compensated  by  the  hand- 
some testimony  borne  to  the  personal  merits  of  him 
by  whom  they  were  entertained,  in  other  parts  of  the 
work  of  the  same  Herodotus. 

'  Klausen,  p.  2.57. 

^  Creuzer,  Frgg.  Histt.  Gr.  antiquiss.  1806;  Klausen,  Frgg.  Hecatasi; 
Miiller,  Frgg.  Hecata3i,  in  Didot's  Collection,  vol.  i.  The  fragments  are 
cited  according  to  Miiller,  unless  where  the  contrary  is  stated. 
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Hecata3us,  son  of  Hcgesander  of  Miletus,  is  stated  His  age- 
by  Suidas^  to  have  flourished  from  about  the  65th 
01.  (520  B.C.)  down  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  war 
(479  B.C.),  or  a  few  years  beyond  the  latter  epoch; 
which  notice  is  in  harmony  with  those  supplied  by 
Herodotus,  and  with  the  evidence  of  his  own  remains. 
Allowing  him  thirty-five  years  at  the  former  date, 
taken  as  his  acme  or  flourishing  era,  he  would  have 
been  past  seventy  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  prominent  part  taken  by  Hecateeus  in  the  anJ  <• 
politics  of  his  native  country,  would  imply  that  he 
was  of  noble  Milesian  birth.  This  may  also  be  in- 
ferred from  the  complacency,  ridiculed  by  Herodotus^, 
with  which,  when  in  Egypt,  he  is  said  to  have  traced 
back  his  pedigree,  through  Danaus  or  Cecrops  it  may 
be  presumed,  to  one  of  the  deities  of  that  country. 
That  he  was  an  enterprising  traveller  appears,  as  well 
from  the  variety  of  regions  which  he  described,  the 
functions  of  traveller  and  geographer  being  in  those 
days  more  or  less  identical,  as  from  the  title  of  "  far- 
travelled  man^,"  with  which  he  is  honoured  by  his 
commentators.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt 
of  his  havino-  visited  the  more  accessible  localities 

o 

described  in  his  great  geographical  work.  The  ex- 
tant notices  of  his  actual  residence  in  foreign  lands, 
or  of  the  nature  and  value  of  his  observations  as  a 
traveller,  relate  solely  to  Egypt,  which  country  he 
seems  to  have  carefully  examined. 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  political 
conduct  of  HecatoBus  exhibits  him  as  a  sagacious 
councillor,  an  honest  patriot,  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
remarkable  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  age  for  his  free- 
dom from  the  trammels  of  the  prevailing  superstition, 

1   VV.  "E/caraToc,  'EXXaviKo^.  ^  II.  143.  ^  Agathem,  i.  1. 
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where  tending  to  interfere  with  useful  objects.  In 
the  70th  01.  (499  B.C.),  Aristagoras,  a  leading  citi- 
zen of  Miletus,  organised  a  conspiracy  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  for  the  emancipation  of  their  common  coun- 
try from  the  Persian  yoke.  In  the  council  of  Ionian 
notables,  convened  by  Aristagoras  to  concert  measures 
for  their  proposed  outbreak,  Hecatseus  alone\  among 
those  present,  discountenanced  the  project,  on  the 
very  simple  ground  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  the  hopelessness  of  any  effort,  by 
a  few  small  states  at  one  of  its  extremities,  to  assert 
their  independence  against  its  boundless  resources. 
This  argument  he  enforced  by  recapitulating  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  the  nations  over  which 
Darius  ruled.  His  remonstrances  proving  fruitless, 
he  next  urged  the  necessity  of  securing  beforehand 
a  superiority  on  their  own  proper  element,  the  sea ; 
and  for  this  purpose  proposed  to  convert  into  sinews 
of  war  the  treasures  with  which  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,had  enriched  the  temple  of  Apollo  atBranchid^e; 
as  the  best  or  only  means  of  replenishing  their  own 
military  chest,  and  preventing  the  gold,  as  well  as  the 
temple,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
This  proposal  was  also  rejected  ;  and  it  was  decided 
to  leave  the  sanctuary  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  wealth, 
and  prosecute  the  scheme  of  revolt  with  the  other 
limited  means  at  their  disposal.  During  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  disastrous  war  which  ensued,  Hecataaus 
was  author  of  other  prudent  counsels  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, might  have  helped  to  avert  the  calamities  that 
afterwards  befell  his  native  city.  His  advice  was-  that 
Aristagoras  should  strongly  fortify  the  isle  of  Leros, 
as  a  central  military  and  naval  station,  on  which  he 

1  Herodot.  v.  36.  "  Herodot.  v.  125. 
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might  fall  back  if  dispossessed  of  Miletus,  or  from 
which  he  might  concert  measures  for  restoring  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  on  the  neighbouring  continent. 
His  advice  was  again  overruled.  But  this  notice  of 
Herodotus  connects  itself  in  an  interesting  manner 
with  an  inscription  lately  discovered  in  the  island, 
containing  a  decree  by  which  Hecata^us,  whether  the 
historian  or  some  one  of  his  descendants,  is  specially 
honoured  as  a  founder  or  benefactor  by  the  Lerians.' 
After  the  reestablishment  of  the  Persian  supremacy, 
Hecatreus,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus^,  was  deputed 
by  his  countrymen  to  plead  for  a  mitigation  of  the 
penalties  imposed  by  their  conquerors.  On  his  in- 
quiry of  the  satrap  Artaphernes,  why  the  lonians  still 
continued  to  be  objects  of  so  great  jealousy  to  the 
imperial  government,  the  answer  was  :  that  men  who 
had  the  evils  recently  inflicted  on  them  by  a  victorious 
enemy  still  fresh  in  their  memories,  could  not  but 
be  objects  of  suspicion  to  their  masters.  To  which 
Hecataeus  replied:  If  past  injuries  are  a  source  of 
hatred,  might  not  acts  of  benevolence  produce  in  their 
turn  feelings  of  gratitude  and  confidence  ?  Arta- 
phernes, struck  with  the  justice  of  the  remark,  hence- 
forward not  only  adopted  a  milder  policy  towards  his 
Greek  dependents,  but  restored  to  them  their  antient 
forms  of  local  government.  This  reestabhshment  of 
constitutional  law  in  the  Asiatic  Greek  colonies  by 
Mardonius  (not  Artaphernes  as  in  Diodorus),  after 
the  Milesian  revolt,  is  specially  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus^  but  without  any  notice  of  Hecatteus  as  having 
been  instrumental  to  the  change.     Numerous  other 

1  Ross,  rnscript.  Gr.  inedit-.  fascic.  ii.  p.  28.  sqq.,  Athens,  1842. 

2  Excerpt.  Vat.,  ed.  Maj.  p.  38. 
^  VI.  43. :    see  infra,  Ch.  vi.  §  17. 
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authors  of  note  bear  testimony  to  the  high  estimation 
in  which  Hecata3us  was  held  by  his  countrymen,  both 
on  account  of  his  extensive  knowledge  and  of  his  per- 
sonal merit.  ^ 
His  Peri-  3.  Of  the  only  two  works  ascribed  to  Hecataeus^,  one, 
Descripdon  entitled  Periodus,  or  Travels  round  the  earth,  also 
Description  of  the  earth,  was  of  the  strictly  geo- 
graphical order.  The  other,  of  the  logographic  order, 
is  sometimes  cited  under  the  title  of  Genealogies, 
sometimes  under  that  of  Histories.  The  Periodus 
possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  as  being  the  earliest 
work  of  its  kind  the  remains  of  which  are  sufficiently 
copious  to  furnish  any  clear  notion  of  its  character ; 
and  as  embodying  the  earliest  complete  system  of 
Greek  geography.  It  seems  to  have  been  little  more 
than  what,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  antients, 
was  called  a  Periplus,  or  Circumnavigation  ;  a  de- 
scription, namely,  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  of  those  of  other  neighbouring  seas,  in  so  far  as 
explored.  Such  was  at  this  early  period  the  most 
popular,  if  not  the  only  species  of  Greek  geographical 
compendium  ;  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  interior 
of  tliL'  continents,  concurring  with  a  proportional  in- 
difference to  their  condition,  to  maintain  them  in  their 
primitive  state  of  obscurity.  The  extent  and  method 
of  the  periplus  of  Hecatteus  will  be  best  appreciated 
by  reference  to  the  accompanying  map^,  constructed 
from  the  remains  of  the  original  text.  The  interior 
of  each  country  will  there,  as  a  general  rule,  be  found 
blank ;    while  the  seacoasts,  unless  in  some  few  in- 

'  Heruclit.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  §  1. ;  Strab.  i.  p.  7.,  xiv.  p.  635.;  Aga- 
them.  I.  1. ;  Cercidas,  up.  iElian.  V.  H.  xiii.  20.  ;  Solinus,  45. 

^  Suicl.  V.  'RWauiKoc :  conf,  Klausen,  Frgg.  Hecat.  p.  13.;  Didot,  Frgg. 
p.  xi. ;  Strab.  i.  p.  7. 

^  Appendix  C. 
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stances,  where  their  barbarous  state,  or  other  causes, 
rendered  them  less  accessible  to  the  Greek  navigator, 
are  studded  with  names.  To  this  rule  however  there 
are  exceptions,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
Egypt,  a  countr}^  consisting  in  fact  but  of  the  shores 
of  one  great  navigable  river,  and  assuming  conse- 
quently, even  in  its  interior,  much  the  character  of 
a  maritime  region.  Its  greater  accessibility  to  the 
Ionian  Greeks,  with  its  own  peculiar  sources  of  attrac- 
tion, could  also  hardly  fail  to  procure  it  a  prominent 
place  in  any  work  of  this  class.  Egypt  is  the  only 
one  of  the  countries  comprised  by  Hecata3us  in  his 
Periodus,  which  we  know  from  positive  testimony, 
that  of  Herodotus,  to  have  been  visited  by  himself. 
His  own  personal  character,  however,  with  the  credit 
which  he  enjoyed  for  zealous  historical  research,  and 
the  general  accuracy  of  his  notices,  can  leave  little 
doubt  of  his  having  explored  the  more  accessible  of 
the  localities  which  he  describes,  especially  the  coasts 
of  Greece,  southern  Italy,  Thrace,  Asia  minor,  Syria, 
and  the  Carthaginian  province  of  Libya.  The  only 
previous  author  whom  he  cites,  and  that  but  twice,  is 
Homer.  ^ 

Hecatseus  looked  upon  the  earth  as  one  great  con- 
tinent, consisting  of  two  principal  divisions,  Europe 
to  the  north-west,  and  Asia  to  the  south-east.  These 
divisions  were  separated  by  the  irregular  line  of  sea 
which  extends  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  tlie 
coast  of  Colchis  on  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Euxine ;  and  were  there  united  by  the  mountain  rido-e 
of  Caucasus,  stretching  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  In  regard  to  the  outer  extremities  of  this 
continent,  Hecatceus,   deferring  to  the  popular  doc- 

'  Frgo-.  14a.  227. 
VOL.  IV.  L 
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trine  of  the  primitive  cosmogony,  assumed  the  habit- 
able earth  to  be  surrounded  by  a  body  of  water,  called, 
in  the  poetical  language  which,  whether  in  a  poetical 
or  a  literal  sense,  he  seems  also  to  have  adopted,  the 
River  Ocean.  From  this  circumfluent  ocean,  not  only 
all  the  great  seas,  gulfs,  or  lakes  of  the  continent, 
but  several  of  the  larger  rivers,  the  sources  of  which 
remained  unexplored  by  the  Greeks,  were  supposed  to 
emanate.^  The  passage  of  Herodotus-,  in  which  he 
sneers  at  the  "  writers  of  travels  round  the  world, 
who  drew  the  earth  as  a  circular  plane  surrounded 
by  the  river  ocean,  and  Europe  as  equal  in  size  to 
Asia,"  has  been  supposed,  with  reason,  to  be  aimed 
at  Hecateeus.  The  term  "  Periodus  "  here  used  by 
Herodotus,  the  Periodus  of  Hecat^eus  being  at  that 
time  the  only  publication  of  note  so  entitled,  or  in 
which  the  divisions  of  the  earth  were  limited  to  two, 
Europe  and  Asia,  can  leave  little  doubt  on  the  subject. 
This  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  confirmed  by 
another  taunt  thrown  out  by  Herodotus,  in  the  same 
context,  against  those  who  supposed  the  Nile  to  be  an 
emanation  from  this  river  ocean,  a  doctrine  which  also 
appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  Hecata^us. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  cavil  of  Herodotus,  and 
of  the  crude  notion  of  Hecata3us  himself  reo:ardino^ 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  the  Oceanic  theory  of  the 
latter  was  not  only  one  natural  for  a  Greek  of 
that  age  to  entertain,  but  which  has  been  shown  by 
modern  research  to  be  substantially  true.  Every 
attempt  of  the  Greeks  themselves  to  explore  the 
outer  extremities  of  the  earth  had  shown  it  to  be 
bounded  by  water.  It  was,  therefore,  a  plausible 
inference  that  a  similar  boundary  existed  in  the  unex- 

'  Frpr.  339.  :  conf,  278.  "  iv.  36. 
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plored  extremities ;  and  admitting  ice,  by  which  He- 
cataeus^  knew  the  northern  continent  to  be  bounded, 
to  rank  as  a  portion  of  the  circumfluent  water,  the 
western  hemisphere  is  now  ascertained  to  be,  as  He- 
cata3us  believed,  a  large  island. 

The  "Description  of  the  earth"  was,  by  reference 
to  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  thing  described, 
itself  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  one  entitled  Europe, 
the  other  Asia.  Libya  or  Africa,  which  afterwards 
formed  a  quarter  by  itself,  was  but  a  part  of  Asia 
in  the  system  of  Hecat^us.  Egypt  was  distributed 
by  him  between  the  two  Asiatic  provinces  of  Arabia 
and  Libya,  the  Nile  forming  the  boundary  ;  a  method 
retained  in  the  subsequent  Greek  geography,  where 
the  Nile  separated  Asia  and  Libya.  This  splitting 
of  one  narrow  country  between  two  different  pro- 
vinces, a  country,  moreover,  so  uniform  in  its  own 
character  and  that  of  its  inhabitants,  and  so  broadly 
distinguished  from  its  neighbours,  is  certainly  a  sin- 
gular arrangement.  The  Red  Sea,  and  the  narrow 
isthmus  between  that  sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
offer  so  much  apter  a  boundary,  that,  even  had  the 
right  and  left  banks  of  the  Nile  been  occupied  by 
different  races,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  modern 
geographer  would  have  imagined  another  mode  of 
division.  With  the  Greeks,  however,  the  force  of 
this  reasoning  was  little  felt.  Their  notions  of  the 
extent  or  form  of  the  Arabian  gulf  were  not  very 
definite ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  Hecatteus 
did  not  suppose  it  to  be  a  lake  ;  while  their  veneration 
for  the  Nile,  on  account  of  the  grandeur  and  bene- 
ficence of  its  stream,  and  of  the  vast  extent  to  which 
it  intersects  the  southern  continent,  seemed  to  give  it 

'  Frg.  IGO. 
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an  almost  divine  claim  to  the  lionour  of  bounding  the 
two  main  divisions  of  that  continent.  Here,  however, 
■  another  question  arose :  How  were  the  islands  of  the 
river,  especially  the  great  cluster  of  them  which 
forms  the  Delta,  to  be  disposed  of;  as  lying  neither 
on  the  one  nor  the  other  bank,  but  in  the  bosom  of 
the  stream  ?  This  question  was  a  source  of  some  em- 
barrassment, as  we  know,  to  Herodotus ;  and  may 
probably  have  been  so  also  to  Hecataeus  ;  but  his 
remains  afford  no  indication  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
may  have  attempted  to  solve  it.^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  division  of 
this  work  into  two  books  or  parts,  under  the  titles  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  originates  with  its  author.  So 
antiquated  a  method  of  arrangement  was  not  likely 
to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  grammarians,  to  whom 
we  are  in  many  other  instances  indebted  for  the 
Books  and  Chapters  of  the  early  classics.  The 
subordinate  parts  of  the  Asia  are  also  occasionally 
quoted  by  titles  derived  from  separate  regions  or  pro- 
vinces ;  such  as  "  iEolica,"  "Egypt,"  "Libya. "^  No 
similar  subdivisions  of  the  Europe  can  be  recognised. 
Genuine  The  gciiuine  character  of  this  work  was  disputed 

'  Herodotus  (ii.  15,  16.)  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  certain  "Ionian 
Greeks,"  who,  while  they  admitted  three  "  quarters"  of  the  earth,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Libya,  denied  that  Egypt  pro2:)er,  which  they  restricted  to  the 
Delta,  belonged  either  to  Asia  or  to  Libya.  "  If  so,"  he  remarks,  "  Egypt 
would  require  to  be  classed  by  itself  as  a  fourth  quarter."  The  con- 
jecture of  modern  commentators  (C.  Miiller  in  frgg.  295,  296.),  that 
Herodotus  here,  as  in  the  previous  case  of  the  river  Ocean,  has  Hecataeus 
more  immediately  in  view  in  his  sneering  allusion  to  "  Ionian  Greeks,"  is 
set  aside  by  the  facts :  first,  that  while  Ilecatanis  admitted  but  two  main 
divisions  of  the  earth,  the  "  lonians  "  ridiculed  by  Herodotus  are  said  by 
him  to  have  admitted  three ;  and  secondly,  that  Hecata?us  describes 
several  cities  on  the  upper  Nile  as  situated  in  Egypt  (frgg.  267.  sqq.), 
whereas  the  lonians  in  question  restricted  Egypt  to  the  Delta. 

'  Frgg.  212,  21.'i.  264,  265.  271.  alibi. 
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by  Callimachus  the  grammarian  and  poet  of  the  character  oi' 
Alexandrian  era,  on  grounds  which  have  not  been  odus.'^"" 
recorded.'  His  opinion  was  combated  by  his  con- 
temporary Eratosthenes,  a  more  competent  judge  in 
such  matters,  supported  by  Strabo  and  other  leading 
geographers  who  cite  Hecatteus  as  an  authority. 
Among  the  arguments  used  by  Eratosthenes  and 
Strabo  in  favour  of  their  opinion^,  was  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  style  of  the  Periodus  and  that 
of  the  Genealogies  of  the  same  author,  the  genuine 
character  of  wdiich  latter  work  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  been  questioned.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  Eratosthenes  was  right.  It  is  highly 
improbable  in  itself  that  a  book  of  such  general 
notoriety  as  the  Periodus  enjoyed  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  that  au- 
thor, should  not  only  have  been  lost,  but  supplanted 
by  another  spurious  production  during  the  century, 
or  little  more,  that  intervened  between  Herodotus 
and  Callimachus.  Xor,  in  the  remains  of  the  Peri- 
odus, can  any  symptoms  be  recognised  of  the  handi- 
Avork  of  an  Alexandrian  bookmaker.  They  are 
pregnant  throughout,  in  the  names  and  notices  of 
the  places  described,  and  in  the  style  of  the  descrip- 
tion, with  a  savour  of  primitive  Ionian  antiquity 
unlikely  to  have  been  imparted  by  any  spurious 
agency  ^ 

4.  From  the  order  still  observable  in  the  arrange-  Arrange- 
ment of  the  localities  in  the  bulkier  extant  fragments, 
it  appears  that  Hecatseus  commenced  his  description 
of  each  division  of  the  earth  with  the  countries  on 


lueiit  of  its 
contents. 


Ap.  Athcn.  II.  p.  70.  :  coiif.  Arr.  Exp.  Alex.  v.  6. 
Strabo,  i.  j).  7. 

Colli'.  Klauseu,  p.  ii2.     See  Appendix  D. 
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the  Hellespont.^     Thence  he  proceeded,  first  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Euxine  northwards  round  that 
sea  till  he  reached  the  Asiatic  frontier  at  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus.     He  then,  returning  to  his  previous 
starting-point,  coasted  southwards  along  the  shores  of 
Thrace  and  Greece,  taking  on  his  way  the  islands  of 
the  iEgtean,  which  appear,  except  a  few  of  the  smallest 
on  the  immediate  coast  of  Asia,  to  have  been  com- 
prised in  his  Europe.2     From  the  southern  shores  of 
Greece  he  continued  his  course  northwards  along  those 
of  Epirus;    across  the  Adriatic  to  Italy;    round  the 
coasts  of  that  country,  taking  Sicily  and  other  islands 
by  the  way;  and  along  the  shore  of  Liguria,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.      On  the  Asiatic 
side  he  adopted  a  similar  method  ;  sailing  first  north- 
wards round  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine  to 
the  Cimmerian  point  of  junction  with  his  European 
track  ;   and   then  resuming,  as  formerly,  his  Helles- 
pontian  point  of  departure,  he  proceeded  south-east- 
ward along  the  shores  of  Asia  minor,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  up  the  Nile.    Returning  once  more  to  the 
northern  point   of  junction,  his  line  of  description 
traversed  mount  Caucasus  to  the  Caspian  sea,  w^hich, 
accordinir    to    Hecatnaus,    communicated    with    the 
Eastern   ocean.       Thence   turning    southwards    and 
westwards  along  the  Indian,  Persian,  and    Arabian 
shores,  real  or  imaginary,  of  that  ocean,  he  fell  in 
with  tlie  extremity  of  his  previous  route  up  the  Nile. 
From  the  mouth  of  that  river  he  proceeded  along  the 
coast  of  Libya,  by  Carthage,  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules;   where  he  met  the  western  extremity  of  his 
European  course. 

'  Kkuson,  Fiatrii-.  p.  14.  ;  Didot,  p.  11. 
■'  iVgg.  98.  8(14.^220. 
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The  fragments  of  the  Periodus  are  so  numerous  as 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  represent  a  large 
portion  of  the  substance  of  the  original  text ;  and 
might  perhaps  admit  of  being  fashioned  into  a  ske- 
leton of  what  was,  even  when  entire,  but  a  meagre 
and  fleshless  body.  They  amount  in  all  to  about 
330  ;  of  which  nearly  300  are  found  in  the  voca- 
bulary  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  As  these  names, 
numerous  as  they  are,  could  not  have  formed  the 
whole  of  those  contained  in  the  original  work  of  He- 
catajus,  the  question  arises :  Upon  what  grounds  did 
Stephanus  proceed  in  making  his  selection ;  or  rather, 
in  quoting  Hecatseus  preferably  to  other  geographers, 
as  a  special  authority  in  regard  to  particular  places  ? 
That  his  selection  was  not  dictated  solely  by  the  im- 
portance of  each  locality,  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance that  neither  Athens,  nor  Argos,  nor  Ephcsus, 
nor  many  other  Greek  cities  of  note,  find  a  place  in 
his  list.  Amon^  the  other  motives  which  mioht  sug;- 
gest  themselves,  a  very  natural  one  Avould  be  the 
circumstance  of  the  Periodus  being  either  the  only, 
or  the  oldest  work  of  Greek  geography  in  which  the 
name  cited  occurred  ;  and  the  evidence  supplied  by 
this  peculiarity  to  the  antiquity  of  both  name  and 
place.  Importance  might  also  attach  to  any  anti- 
quated singularity  of  form,  in  which  the  name  ap- 
peared, or  to  the  curiosity  of  the  notices  by  which  it 
was  accompanied.  The  influence  of  each  of  these 
motives  appears  to  be  exemplified  in  portions  of  the 
compilation.  It  contains,  however,  a  number  of 
names  to  which  none  of  those  causes  seem  to  apply, 
and  the  selection  of  wliicli  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  caprice  or  fancy  of  the  Byzantine  compiler. 

But  by  whatever  motives,  in  individual  cases,  the  Countries 
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clioice  of  Stephanos  may  have  been  influenced,  the 
numbers  and  positions  of  the  names  in  his  list  may 
be  understood  to  represent  at  least  the  proportions  in 
which  those  of  the  entire  body  from  which  they  were 
culled  were  distributed  on  the  map  of  Hecatasus. 
By  far  the  greater  part  accordingly  are  clustered,  as 
was  natural,  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Hellas  itself, 
or  on  other  central  points  of  Hellenic  civilisation  ; 
and  the  number  decreases,  as  a  general  rule,  much  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  distance  or  inaccessibility  of 
the  place  augments.  Hence,  where  any  marked  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  are  observable,  such  as  the 
occurrence  of  blanks  in  regions  where  detail  might 
have  been  expected,  there  is  fair  ground  to  assume 
that  some  special  cause  had  interfered  with  the  au- 
thor's prosecution  of  his  researches.  On  the  south 
coast  of  Italy,  for  example,  up  to  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
the  names  are  almost  as  frequent  as  on  the  coasts  of 
the  ^ga^an.  But  from  that  bay  northwards,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  peninsula,  we  have  a  vacant  space 
of  between  300  and  400  miles.  The  numerous  and 
already  flourishing  Pelasgian  or  Etruscan  cities  of 
that  coast,  inclusive  of  the  mighty  Rome,  already 
engaged,  like  an  infant  Hercules,  in  strangling  her 
indigenous  rivals  before  commencing  her  career  of 
foreign  conquest,  are  passed  over ;  and  the  next  place 
mentioned  is  a  petty  Ligurian  seaport,  to  the  west 
of  modern  Genoa,  appropriately  called  by  the  name 
it  still  bears  of  Mona?cus,  or  "  Sohtary  dwelling." 
From  this  point,  along  the  comparatively  inhospitable 
coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  a  name  occurs  here  and 
there  ;  usually  that  of  some  Greek  or  Phcenician  co- 
lony, such  as  j\Iassilia,  Narbo,  Sicania.  On  each  side 
of  the  Straits,  within  the  iunnediate  sphere  of  Phoe- 
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nician  influence,  tlie  towns  become  more  frequent,  and 
in  the  neiglibourliood  of  Carthage  are  clustered  almost 
as  thickly  as  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  To  the  east  of 
Carthage  is  another  dreary  waste  of  about  a  thou- 
sand miles  relieved  by  a  few  notices  of  Libyan  tribes, 
until  we  approach  the  shore  of  the  Delta.  Similar 
blanks  are  observable  on  the  eastern  coast  of  upper 
Italy ;  and  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Euxine.^ 

5.  The    existence    of  these   blanks  appears  quite 
natural   in  several  of  the  cases  where  they  occur ; 
such  as  the  African  Syrtes  eastward  of  Carthage,  the 
north-western  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  those  of  the 
upper  Adriatic ;  these  being  all,  in  the  days  of  He- 
catteus,  comparatively  uncivilised  regions.     But  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  explain  the  vacuity  on  the  coast  of 
Tyrrhenia,  northward  of  Naples.     There  existed  here 
all  the  inducements  to  a  more  detailed  notice,  whicli 
the  interest  and  curiosity  of  a  state  of  civilisation, 
already  far  advanced  but  as  yet  little  familiar  to  the 
Greeks,  ought  to  have  held  out.       Nor  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  neglect  is  on  the  part  of  the  compiler 
rather  than  of  the  original  author.     It  is  far  from 
likely  that  Stephanus,  in  drawing  so  copiously  from 
the    text   of   a   primitive    geographer   regarding    so 
many  countries  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  the  time 
of  Homer  downwards,  should  have  omitted  to  quote 
him  where  his  notices  would  have  possessed  so  clear 
an  advantage  of  novelty  and  originality.      The  in- 
ference tlierefore  must  be,  that  some  special  obstacle 
existed  to  the  Greek  traveller's  closer  acquaintance 
with  this  part  of  Italy.     May  not  such  an  obstacle 

'  Crete,  Cyprus,  Sardinia,  and  Corcyra  are  similarly  neglected ;  from 
wLich  it  may  be  inferred  that  Hecatajus  paid  less  attention  to  islands 
than  to  continents. 
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be  discovered  in  a  feeling  of  national  animosity  en- 
tertained by  the  Italian  states  towards  the  Hellenes  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  is  usually  charac- 
terised as  the  enlightened  spirit  of  Greek  colonial 
enterprise,  was  also  a  spirit  of  piracy  and  usurpation. 
The  first  thought  of  a  body  of  Hellenic  citizens,  on 
finding  the  world  too  narrow  for  them  at  home,  was 
to  set  sail,  generally  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
seize  on  the  nearest  city  or  territory  worth  possessing, 
or  the  existing  owners  of  which  they  thought  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  eject  or  enslave.  In  this  way 
they  had  occupied  the  whole  coast  of  southern  Italy, 
and  were  daily  endeavouring  to  extend  their  settle- 
ments in  that  region,  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  therefore  quite  natural 
that  the  states  of  those  countries  should  close  their 
ports  against  Greek  vessels,  as  more  likely  to  be  the 
bearers  of  enemies  and  plunderers  than  of  friendly 
visitors.  There  is  accordingly  no  allusion  in  any 
early  classic  to  amicable  relations  between  the  Hel- 
lenes and  the  Tyrrhenian  republics.  The  only  men- 
tion of  dealings  between  them,  in  the  copious  historical 
miscellany  of  Herodotus  \  is  his  account  of  the  resist- 
ance jointly  offered  by  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Phoeni- 
cians to  a  series  of  those  same  piratical  outrages  by 
a  body  of  Greek  adventurers.  Nor  does  it  seem  a 
fortuitous  coincidence  that  Herodotus,  while  enlarg- 
ing so  much  and  so  often  on  the  geography  of  other 
less  remarkable  regions,  should  have  abstained  from 
all  special  notice  of  central  Italy.  The  opportunity 
which  his  account  of  the  battle  between  the  Pho- 
ca^an  and  the  Tyrrheno-Phoenician  fleets  off  the  coast 
of  Corsica  supplied  for  a  description  of  the  native 

1  I.  166. 
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country  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  was  at  least  as  favourable 
as  that  afforded  by  the  Persian  inroad  into  Libya, 
for  his  elaborate  account  ^  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
that  region.  It  can  hardly  be  the  result  of  mere 
accident,  that  the  leading  geographer  and  the  leading 
historian  of  this  period  should  agree  in  their  silence 
as  to  a  country  which  was,  a  few  generations  after- 
wards, to  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  Greece  and  of  the  world. 

The  comparatively  copious  account  given  of  the 
Asiatic  shores  of  the  Euxine,  would  imply  that  the 
geographer's  own  travels  had  extended  in  that  direc- 
tion to  the  European  point  of  junction ;  perhaps 
across  the  ridge  of  Caucasus  to  the  frontiers  of  Media. 
Beyond  the  latter  country  he  is  not  likely  to  have 
carried  his  personal  researches.  For  his  vague  and 
scanty  notions  of  India,  Persia  proper,  and  other 
countries  on  the  Southern  ocean,  he  may  have  been 
indebted  to  Scylax,  or  to  some  native  oriental  autho- 
rity. 

Even  in  its  original  integrity  the  narrative  of  the  charHcttr- 
Periodus  must  have  been  but  meagre.  The  extant  'research. 
fragments  are  little  more  than  names  of  places  and 
founders  ;  with  an  occasional  sentence  or  two  of  com- 
mentary. Two  examples  alone''^  occur  of  notations  of 
distance  from  place  to  place.  Many  of  the  names  are 
such  as  were  obsolete  or  antiquated  in  later  times ; 
and  appear  to  have  been  selected  on  that  account  by 
the  authors  who  quote  them.  Of  fabulous  localities 
the  list  is  almost  free ;  and  but  few  legends  of  mar- 
vellous or  supernatural  phenomena  are  introduced. 
The  Sciapoda3,  or  Shade-footed  Africans,  are  men- 
tioned^, but  without  the  mythical  etymology  of  their 

1  IV.   14J.  -  Fiyy.  1G3.  oOo.  -  Frg.  265. 
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names  authorised  by  Scylax.  The  Pygmies  are  also 
describecV,  with  their  wars  against  the  cranes  cele- 
brated in  poetical  tradition  since  the  time  of  Homer. 
Both  these  fables  seem  to  have  a  basis  of  fact.  The 
Sciapoda3  are  the  splay-footed  negro  race.  The  Pyg- 
mies assume  a  still  more  evident  reality  in  the  person 
of  the  Bushmen  of  central  Africa,  the  most  diminu- 
tive men  known  to  exist.  The  identity  of  this  race 
with  the  classical  Pygmies  is  further  confirmed  in  the 
account  given  by  Herodotus^  of  other  neighbouring 
African  tribes,  whom  he  describes  as  living  in  caves, 
feeding  on  reptiles,  and  speaking  a  language  like  the 
chattering  of  bats.  For  the  Bushmen  live  in  caves, 
feed  on  carrion  ;  and  their  dialect  consists  in  great 
part  of  sounds  more  like  the  cackling  of  birds  than 
the  articulations  of  the  human  voice.  The  war  with 
the  cranes  also  finds  a  parallel  in  the  fact,  that  the 
life  of  the  Bushmen  is  one  of  continual  self-defence 
against  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert  which  they 
inhabit. 

In  his  antiquarian  and  etymological  commentaries, 
HecatiBus  shows  himself  an  orthodox  adherent  of  the 
popular  creed,  also  subscribed  to  by  Herodotus,  which 
assumed  the  name  of  ahnost  every  country  or  city  to 
have  been  derived  from  that  of  a  hero  by  whom  it  was 
founded.  Among  other  examples.  Media  was  called 
after  Medus  son  of  Medea^ ;  Phocis  derived  its  name 
from  Phocus,  who  was  father  of  Crisus  founder  of 
Crisa.  Chios  Avas  called  after  Chius  son  of  Ocean,  or 
after  a  nymph  Chios,  or  from  the  quantity  of  snow 
(chion)  which  fell  in  the  island.''  Of  properly  his- 
torical founders  no  names  occur.     The  nearest  ap- 

'  Fiji.  266.  "  IV.  183.  sq.  ^  Frg.  171. 

*  Frgg.  84.  87,  88.  99.  139.  351. 
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proach  to  one  is  thiit  of  Ciiopus  son  of  Codrus ;  from 
whom  the  Ionian  city  of  Erythriu  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  surname  Cnopopolis.^  The  only  colony  of 
acknowledged  historical  age,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  assigned  to  its  real  authors,  is  j\Iassilia. 

The  more  detailed  geographical  commentaries  of 
Hecataeus  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  bestowed  upon 
Egypt.  He  described  the  phoenix,  the  hippopotamus, 
and  the  mode  of  catching  the  crocodile.""'  lie  specu- 
lated  on  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  river 
he  supposed  to  be  an  emanation  from  the  Southern 
ocean.^  He  repudiated,  however,  another  doctrine 
founded  on  the  same  Oceanic  theory,  as  to  an  under- 
o-round  communication  between  the  sources  of  cer- 

o 

tain  celebrated  pairs  of  rivers  or  fountains  bearing 
the  same  names ;  of  the  Peloponnesian  Inachus  for 
example,  and  the  Amphilochian  Inachus.'^  Like  Hero- 
dotus he  considered  the  Delta  as  a  comparatively  new 
country  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile. 
In  the  account  given  by  him  of  the  floating  island 
of  Chemmis^,  for  which  he  is  ridiculed  by  Herodotus'', 
he  seems  merely  to  have  repeated  what  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  told  him  ;  as  Herodotus  himself  has  done 
with  ecpial  complacency  in  regard  to  many  quite 
as  incredible  matters.  The  citation  by  Photius  of 
Hecataeus  Milesius,  as  the  authority  from  whom 
Diodorus  borrowed  his  Egyptian  version  of  the 
Exodus,  has  usually,  and  perhaps  justly  been  con- 
sidered an  error  of  Photius  ;  and  the  passage  has  been 
assigned  by  preference  to  the  later  Hecataeus  of 
Abdera,  author  of  a  work  on  Jewnsh  history."     The 

1  Frg.  215.  "  Frg.  ■292.  ^  prg.  278. 

'^  Frg.  72,  ^  Frg.  284.  ^  n.  lo6. 

■  Frg.  372.  ;  Diodor.  E.\c.  cm  lib.  40.  :ip.  Phut.  Cxi.  244. 
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argument  however  in  favour  of  tliis  view,  that  a 
(ireek  historian  of  so  early  a  period  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  name  or  history  of 
Moses,  is  in  some  degree  invalidated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Jewisli  lawgiver  was  mentioned  by  Hellanicus  the 
younger  contemporary  of  IlecataBus.  That  the  Mile- 
sian geographer  also  possessed  a  certain  local  know- 
ledge of  Palestine,  appears  from  his  familiarity  with 
its  real  name  Canaan,  as  quoted  by  him  under  the 
variety  or  corruption  of  Chna.^ 

G.  The  "  Genealogies  "  of  Hecatteus  narrated,  like 
those  of  Acusilaus,  the  pedigrees  and  adventures  of 
the  heroes  of  the  mythical  age.  The  two  works  ap- 
pear indeed,  in  all  fundamental  respects,  to  have 
resembled  each  other.  The  only  material  difference 
seems  to  have  been  that  while  Acusilaus,  in  emulation 
of  his  master  liesiod,  devoted  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion to  the  theogony,  or  divine  department  of  mythical 
genealogy,  the  theological  matter  of  Hecatseus  was 
restricted  to  what  was  required  in  the  way  of  intro- 
duction to  his  human  lines  of  descent.  His  order  of 
succession  opened,  not  with  Chaos,  Uranus,  or  Terra, 
but  with  Deucalion,  as  the  originator  of  terrestrial 
life.  The  work  was  divided  into  books,  four  of  which 
are  cited  in  the  fragments;  but  the  same  notices 
afford  no  clear  insight  into  the  order  in  which  the 
subjects  were  arranged.  Among  the  enterprises  nar- 
rated, prominence  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  and  to  the  labours  of  Hercu- 
les. The  warlike  adventures  of  the  Amazons  were 
also  noticed.  The  parts  of  Greece  to  the  affairs  of 
which  the  greatest  number  of  extant  passages  re- 
late, are  Thessnly,  Argos,  and  Arcadia.      Tiie  iinpor- 

1  Frtv.  -254. 
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tation  of  the  alpliabet  into  Greece  was  assigned  to 
Cadmus.^  ITecato^iis  also  described  the  sojourn  in 
Attica  of  the  tribe  of  Pelasgians  wlio  afterwards 
migrated  to  Lemnos ;  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
cause  of  that  migration,  which  is  controverted  by 
Herodotus  as  unfoir  towards  the  Athenians.^ 

The  exordium  of  this  work  contained  a  denun- 
ciation by  Hecataius  of  the  absurdity  of  the  Greek 
fabulous  legends,  and  an  expression  of  his  determi- 
nation to  treat  his  own  subjects  with  a  greater  regard 
than  preceding  authors  to  truth  and  common  sense. 
If  he  has  fulfilled  this  declaration  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, he  has  certainly  not  done  so  to  that  of  his 
more  intelligent  readers,  antient  or  modern  ;  there 
being  few  authors  who  seem  to  have  manifested  a 
greater  deference  to  those  extravagancies  of  tlie 
popular  mythology  which  he  professed  to  contemn. 
He  is  quoted,  for  example,  as  an  authority  in  support 
of  the  legend,  repudiated  by  less  credulous  mytholo- 
gers,  that  the  ram  of  Phrixus  was  endowed  with 
human  speech.  Plis  spirit  of  credulity  also  displays 
itself  in  his  attempts  to  elicit  fact  from  fable  by  the 
crucible  of  allegorical  interpretation  ;  attempts  which, 
as  frequently  happens  even  with  more  ingenious  in- 
terpreters, result  but  in  the  substitution  of  still  more 
extravagant  fables  for  those  which  it  is  proposed  to 
explain  away.  The  legend  of  Hercules  dragging 
Cerberus  from  Hades  originated,  according  to  Heca- 
t£eus  '\  in  a  monstrous  serpent  which  haunted  a  cave 
in  Cape  Tajnarus,  and  from  its  ferocity  and  deadly 
bite  had  acquired  the  name  of  Dog  of  Death,  but 
was  overcome  and  brought  alive  to  Argos  by  Her- 
cules. 

»  Frg.  361.  "  Frsj.  362.  ^  p,.„  :^4c. 
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His  dialect  The  dialect  of  Ilecataeus  is  characterised  by  an 
'""  '"'•^  '^'  intelligent  grammarian  ^  as  the  purest  model  of  the 
Ionic ;  and  as  such  is  contrasted  with  the  mixed  dia- 
lect of  Herodotus.  The  distinction  has  been  ex- " 
plained  above,  as  implying  that  while  Hecata^us  was 
content  with  his  native  Milesian  forms  of  the  common 
Ionian  tongue,  the  idiom  of  Herodotus  was  a  com- 
pound of  the  varieties  specified  by  himself  as  spoken 
in  the  several  Ionian  states  of  Asia  minor,  with  an 
admixture  of  old  Homeric  phraseology.  The  existing 
remains  of  Hecatseus  can  hardly  supply  a  fair  crite- 
rion for  estimating  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
dialect,  having,  it  is  probable,  been  subjected  to  the 
usual  alterations  by  successive  generations  of  tran- 
scribers. Judging,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the 
lonisms  which  remain,  Hecatajus  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  sparing  of  those  combinations  of  liquid 
vowels  in  Avhich  Herodotus  so  greatly  indulges.  His 
language  also  presented  occasional  Avords  or  forms 
rare  or  obsolete  both  in  the  common  Ionic  and 
the  classical  Greek'-^,  and  which  may  probably  have 
been  ]\lilesian  idioms.  His  style,  although  of  the 
"  disjointed "  or  sententious  order,  Avas  yet  consi- 
dered so  a2:reeable  and  correct,  as  to  have  obtained 
him  a  place  among  the  standards  of  classical  Hel- 
lenic prose.^  The  fragments  also  offer  some  curious 
examples  of  the  tendency  to  poetical  phraseology  in 
primitive  logographic  style.  The  latter  part  of  the 
subjoined  sentence  is  a  hexameter  verse,  one  half  of 
which  is  borrowed  from  Homer  : 


'  Hermog.  De  form.  Orat.  p.  402.,  eel.  15G9. 

"  Frgg.  ,'].54.  ;558.  SGfi,  .3G7.  3()9.  371. 

^  Ilermog.  loc.  cit.  :  ooiif.  Long,  de  Sub.  "27. 
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The  following  passage  ^,  which  seems  to  be  a  literal 
extract  from  the  "  Genealogy,"  is  a  characteristic 
example  both  of  his  sententious  quaintness  of  ex- 
pression, and  of  his  method  of  mythological  and  ety- 
moloo-ical  investio-ation ; 

o  o 

Xsia*  HUi  xucov  auT(o  (TTeX'^og  stshs  '  xai  og  IxeT^sucrsv 
auTov  xuTOf'U^Si^vai  '  xal  l^  auroD  ti^o  aiuiraJ^og  ttoXu- 
(TTa^uXog '  6<o  xou  rov  aOrod  vraloa  ^unou  sxoi7^s(rs. 
TouTou  65  0\v:ug  iysvsTo,  x7^rj^z)g  avro  ruiv  aixTzaXcuv. 
0\  ya^  7rcc7\.ao)  'E?;?wr^v=^  ohag  sxd7\.ouu  rag  dy.Tre'koitg, 
Qlvicog  Ss  lyevera  A.\ra)7',6g, 

Orestheus,  sou  of  Deucalion,  arrived  in  ^tolia,  in  search  of  a 
kingdom.  Here  his  dog  produced  him  a  green  plant.  Upon 
which  he  ordered  the  dog  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  ;  and  from  its 
body  spi-ang  a  vine  fertile  in  grapes.  Hence  he  called  his  son 
Phytius.  The  son  of  Phytius  was  CEneus,  so  named  after  the  vine 
plant.  For  the  antient  Greeks  called  the  vine  CEna.  The  son  of 
Qilneus  was  ^tolus. 

This  laconic  accumulation  of  trivial  fables,  and 
equally  trivial  etymological  puns  ^,  is  singularly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  mode  in  which  credulity  and  love  of 
the  marvellous  were  combined  in  this  author  and  in 
the  public  for  whom  he  wrote,  with  that  good  sense 
and  clear  judgement  which  distinguished  both  in  the 
practical  business  of  life. 

1  Frg.  344. :  conf.  11.  i.  175.  ^  p^g.  341. .  (.Q^f  330. 

3  The  play  of  words  is  not  only  between  OivtvQ  and  o'ivi]^  but  between 
Kvun>  and  /ci'uit,  <I>t/rtot'  and  (piiw. 
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DIONYSIUS  OF  Miletus 

Dionysius  ^as  contemporaneous  with  Hecatseus ;  and  the  mode 
in  which  their  names  are  coupled  together  in  the  cita- 
tions \  implies  that  they  coincided  in  some  of  their 
principal  historical  views.  This  similarity  seems  to 
have  extended  to  the  still  earlier  Milesian  patriarchs 
of  prose  literature,  Cadmus  and  Anaximander.  The 
four  have  been  classed  accordingly  in  a  former  page 
as  forming  a  Milesian  school  or  sect  of  historical  com- 
position.'^ 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Dionysius  nothing  has 
been  recorded,  nor  do  his  writings  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  much  popularity.  Neither  their  titles  nor 
their  subjects  have  been  mentioned  by  any  author  of 
credit ;  and  such  notices  of  them  as  occur  in  the  later 
grammarians  are  of  little  value,  owing  to  the  palpable 
manner  in  which  the  name  of  the  Milesian  Dionysius 
is  confounded  with  that  of  other  later  Dionysii,  writers 
for  the  most  part  little  more  celebrated  than  himself, 
and  concerning  whose  persons  and  labours  the  same 
uncertainty  exists.  The  following  titles  are  enume- 
rated under  the  head  of  Dionysius  Milesius,  in  the 
compilation  of  Suidas^:  On  the  events  subsequent 
to  Darius  ;  a  Periegesis,  or  Description  of  the  Earth  ; 
Persica  ;  Troica  ;  Mythica ;  and  a  Historical  cycle. 
Another  grammarian  "^  quotes  liim  as  author  of  Argo- 
nautica. 
Confounded  Thc  Pcricgesis,  ascribed  in  other  articles  of  Sui- 
Dbnysii!'    das  to  othcr  Dionysii,  is  probably  that  still  extant, 

^   Suid.  V.  'Efcaratof. 

"  Vol.  I.  p.  76.  note :  conf.  Dionys.  fig.  1.  Did.  vol.  ii. 

'   V.  Alovvuioc- 

"  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Rh.  in.  '200.  alibi. 
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by  a  Dionysius  of  tlie  Roman  period  but  of  uncer- 
tain birthplace,  a  work  which  enjoyed  sufficient 
credit  to  procure  its  author  the  surname  of  Peri- 
egetes  or  the  Geographer.  That  the  author  of  the 
Historical  cycle  was  Dionysius  of  Samos  may  be  con- 
sidered certain ;  such  being  the  title  of  the  most  po- 
pular composition  of  that  writer ;  to  which  he  too 
was  indebted  for  his  special  surname  of  CyclogTa- 
pher.  The  claim  of  Dionysius  of  Mitylene  to  the 
Mythica,  Troica,  and  Argonautica  is  also  recognised 
by  Suidas^  in  his  notice  of  that  mythographer,  and 
by  other  authorities.^  There  remain,  consequently, 
for  the  older  Dionysius,  with  the  same  Suidas,  but  the 
Persica,  or  Persian  history,  and  the  treatise  On  the 
events  subsequent  to  Darius.  The  latter  has  been 
conjectured  by  modern  commentators  to  have  been 
a  supplement  to  the  other  more  comprehensive 
work  on  Persia,  brino;ino-  the  affairs  of  that  coun- 
try  do\vn  to  a  later  epoch  of  the  author's  own  life, 
than  that  to  which  the  main  body  of  his  history  had 
extended.  Admitting  these  compositions  to  be  genu- 
ine, Dionysius  would  be  entitled  to  rank  as  the  first 
Greek  historian  of  real  events.  It  is,  however,  ob- 
viously far  from  probable,  had  such  a  work  been 
extant  by  a  contemporary  author  of  good  credit,  on 
a  subject  of  such  great  and  engrossing  national  in- 
terest as  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  that  it  would  riever 
have  been  quoted  or  mentioned  but  in  a  single  notice 
of  a  confused  Byzantine  compiler,  in  the  copious 
commentaries  for  which  the  details  of  that  subject 
supplied  material  in  the  subsequent  ages  of  Greek 

'    V.  ^lOl'VfT.  MiTvXijvaloQ. 

2  Diodor.  Sic.  in.  52.  66.;   Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  i.   1289.,  conf.  Welcker 
Ep.  Cycl.  p.  81.  sqq.  ;  C.  Muller,  ;ip.  Didot,  Fragg.  vol.  ix.  p.  6.  sqq. 
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historical  literature.  In  the  face  of  this  difficulty, 
and  of  the  numerous  other  blunders  of  which  Suidas 
has  been  convicted  in  regard  to  his  various  Dionysii 
and  their  works,  these  Persian  histories,  if  they  ever 
existed,  cannot  with  any  confidence  be  assigned  to 
Dionysius  of  Miletus. 

There  are  but  two  citations  which  can  safely  be  re- 
ferred to  the  text  of  any  work,  real  or  supposititious, 
of  this  author.  One  of  them  alludes  to  him  as 
having,  in  conjunction  with  Anaximander  and  other 
early  historians,  ascribed  the  importation  of  the 
alphabet  into  Greece  to  Danaus  rather  than  Cad- 
mus.^ The  other  relates  to  his  mode  of  writing  the 
name  of  mount  Haemus.  As  neither  of  tliese  passages 
is  in  the  form  of  an  extract,  they  supply  no  criteria 
for  judging  of  the  author's  style. 


CHARON  OF  Lajipsacus 

Charon  of  7.  is  thc  first  prosc  author  ascertained  to  have  se- 
Lampsa-  \qqIq^  his  subjccts  from  historical  times  ;  and  he  also 
appears  to  have  treated  them  in  a  rational  and  honest 
spirit.  He  may,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental requisites  of  their  common  art,  fairly  compete 
with  Herodotus  for  the  honourable  title  of  Father  of 
history.  Of  his  personal  affairs  nothing  has  been 
recorded  but  the  fact  of  his  being  a  native  of 
Lampsacus,  an  Ionian  colony  of  Phrygia,  situated 
not  far  from  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont.  His 
father's  name  is  mentioned  under  the  two  varieties 
of  Pytheas  and  Pythocles.^  His  flourishing  age  is 
placed  by  competent  authority  after  the  close  of  the 

1  Frjj.  1.  ~  Pausan.  x.  xxxviii.  6.;  Suid.  v.  Xapuv. 
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Persian,  and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war ;  and  as  he  mentioned  transactions 
which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  he 
must  have  outlived  464  b.  c,  the  year  of  that  mo- 
narch's accession  to  the  Persian  throne.^ 

Of  the  works  ascribed  to  Charon,  those  possessing  His  works, 
positive  claims  to  genuine  character  were  three  in 
number :  the  Persica,  in  two  books  ;  the  Annals  of 
Lampsacus,  in  four  books  '^ ;  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Laceda3monian  kings.  Other  titles  given  in  the  apo- 
cryphal list  of  Suidas  are :  Hellenica,  in  four  books ; 
Cretica,  in  three  books ;  ^Ethiopica  ;  Libyca ;  Origenes, 
in  two  books ;  and  a  Periplus  of  the  coasts  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.^  Of  these  titles  several  may 
probably  represent  works  of  later  historians  bearing 
the  same  name  or  other  names  of  similar  sound. 
Some,  such  as  the  -^Ethiopica  and  Libyca,  may  have 
been  parts  of  the  Persica,  treating  events  of  Persian 
history  connected  with  ^Ethiopia  or  Libya.  The  Hel- 
lenica, if  not  by  Charax,  author  of  a  book  under  that 
title,  may  have  been  a  distinct  work  of  Charon 
though  not  ascribed  to  him  by  any  writer  of  credit. 
His  authorship  of  the  Origenes,  though  equally  unpro- 

'  Dion.  Hal.  de  prsecip.  Historr.  3.,    Jud.  de  Tliucyd.   5. ;    Suid.  v. 
Xdpiov;  Plut.  in  Themist.  27.,  conf.  Didot,  vol.  i.  frgg.  1.  4 

*  Charon's  researches  into  the  history  of  his  native  republic  seem  to 
be  cited  under  three  titles  :  'Qpoi  AiifM-^aKTjV(ov,"Opot  Aap^aKijinov^  and  irepl 
AaiJ.\}/aKov.  Suid.  V.  Xapiov.  conf.  Didot,  frgg. and  pref.  p.  xix.  sqq.  As- 
the  best  mode  of  settling  the  subtle  (question  regarding  the  connexion  or 
distinction  of  these  three  titles,  they  have  here  been  assumed  to  denote  a- 
single  work,  designated  in  our  text  by  the  first  title  of  the  three.  It  is 
obviously  not  probable  that  an  author  so  nuich  engaged  as  Charon  was 
with  other  more  ambitious  subjects,  should  have  devoted  three  separate 
works  to  so  insignificant  a  place  as  Lampsacus,  although  his  native  town; 
one  to  its  Annals,  another  to  its  Boundaries,  a  third  to  its  affairs  in  gene- 
ral. In  the  first  and  second  titles,  the  duplicate  form  evidently  ori'a- 
nates  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  early  orthography. 

^  C.  MlUler,  up.  Didot,  p.  xvii. 
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vided  with  competent  testimony,  has  also  been  ad- 
mitted by  modern  commentators,  on  the  ground  that 
several  of  his  fragments  partake  of  the  character 
peculiar  to  such  compositions. 

The  researches  of  Charon  are  described  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus^  as  extending  over  much  of  the 
ground  afterwards  more  fully  occupied  by  Herodotus:"-^ 
Materials  aud  thc  poiuts  of  correspondence  which  the  frag- 
thTm'tp'"'^  ments  of  Charon  offer  to  parallel  portions  of  the  his- 
Heiodotus.  iqyj  of  }yg  great  successor,  are  such  as  to  leave  little 
room  for  doubt  that  the  latter  was  acquainted  with 
his  Avorks.  The  dream  of  Astyages  concerning  his 
daughter  Mandane  mother  of  Cyrus,  which  forms  so 
prominent  an  episode  in  Herodotus,  had  been  pre- 
viously narrated  by  Charon^:  the  variety  of  tradi- 
tions current  regarding  the  birth  of  Cyrus  renders 
it  the  less  likely  that  both  authors  should  accidentally 
have  preferred  the  same.  The  history  of  Pactyas 
the  Lydiari  treasurer  of  Cyrus  ^,  of  his  treachery  to 
his  master,  his  flight  to  Cuma,  and  thence  to  Chios, 
where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  was  also 
narrated  by  both  authors.  The  account  of  Charon 
here  differed  from  that  of  Herodotus,  in  its  omission 
to  notice  the  ungenerous  conduct  towards  the  fugi- 
tive with  which  the  latter  charges  the  Chians.  This 
omission  has  been  urged  by  "  Plutarch  ^,"  in  his  tract 
against  Herodotus,  as  evidence  that  Charon  was  either 

'  De  praecip.  Historr.  3. 

^  That  the  great  Graeco-Persian  war  was  treated  in  the  Persica  may 
be  assumed  from  an  extant  citation  of"  its  text,  referring  to  the  events  of 
that  war.  If,  however,  we  admit  that  Charon  also  comj)Osed  Ilellenica 
or  Hellenic  histories  in  four  books,  the  Persica  being  confined  to  two,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  assume  the  greater  part  of  the  range  of  subjects 
mentioned  by  Diouysius  to  have  been  treated  in  the  former  work.  'J"be 
two  may  have  cf)nstituted  one  series,  extending,  as  ap[)ears  from  the 
authoi-'s  notice  of  Artaxcrxes,  down  to  a  late  epoch  of  his  own  life. 

^  Frg.  4.  *  Frg.  1.  ^  De  Jklalig.  Herod.  20, 
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ignorant  of  this  part  of  the  story,  or  had  rejected  it 
as  a  groundless  calumny,  which  the  same  Plutarch 
accuses  Herodotus  of  having  too  readily  believed  and 
maliciously  promulgated.  Modern  critics^,  in  the  zeal 
of  their  admiration  for  Herodotus,  have  retorted  on 
Plutarch  at  the  expense  of  Charon,  by  assuming  the 
latter  to  have  suppressed  the  particulars  discreditable 
to  the  Chians  from  a  spirit  of  flattery  towards  those 
islanders.  The  account  of  the  sack  of  Sardis^  by  the 
Athenians  and  lonians  was  also  common  to  the  two 
authors.  Here  again  Plutarch,  citing  Charon  as  a 
prior  authority,  accuses  Herodotus  of  misrepresenting 
the  facts  of  that  adventure  to  the  discredit  of  the 
lonians ;  and  here  also,  as  in  the  affair  of  Pactyas, 
modern  admirers^  of  the  latter  historian  turn  the 
tables,  and  reproach  Charon  with  having,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  favour  to  his  countrymen,  suppressed  the 
details  which  were  not  to  their  credit.  In  the  one  as 
in  the  other  case  the  charge  seems  to  be  about  as 
well  founded  as  the  vindication.  The  only  inference 
to  be  drawn  by  the  impartial  critic  from  a  collation 
of  the  parallel  texts  of  the  two  authors,  is  that 
Charon,  in  the  quaint  spirit  of  his  age,  was  in  each 
instance  contented  with  a  dry  skeleton  of  the  main 
facts  which  Herodotus  has  worked  up  into  a  more 
finished  narrative.  Charon,  in  his  account  of  the 
disasters  of  Mardonius  off  the  coast  of  Atlios,  also 
narrated  by  Herodotus,  alluded  to  a  superstitious 
dislike  entertained  by  the  Persians  for  white  pigeons.'^ 
Herodotus  enlarges  on  the  same  peculiarity  of  that 
people. 

Charon  is  quoted  by  the  genuine  Plutarch  among 

1  Dahlmann,  Herodot.  §  23.  p.  117.         *  p^g  2. 
^  Dahlmann,  op.  cit.  p.  118.  *  Frg.  3. :  coul'.  Herod,  i.  138. 
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the  more  critical  authorities  who  placed  the  flight 
of  Themistocles  from  Athens  to  the  Persian  court 
under  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  not  under  that  of 
Xerxes  according  to  the  prevailing  error  on  the 
subject. 

As  this  author,  in  right  of  his  Persica  and  Hel- 
lenica,  takes  rank  as  the  first  practical  Greek  historian, 
he  may  also  claim,  in  right  of  his  Spartan  chronicle, 
to  rank  as  the  first  practical  Greek  chronologer.  This 
^A'ork,  understood  to  have  contained  a  digest  of  the 
tables  of  royal  genealogy  preserved  at  Laced^mon, 
seems  also  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus,  and 
cited  by  him  with  approval  in  a  passage  of  his  own 
history  to  be  furtlier  noticed  in  a  future  page.  Its 
loss  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  from  its  having  em- 
bodied the  substance  of  the  oldest  Greek  state  register 
possessing  distinct  chxims  to  a  genuine  character. 
The  only  fragment  of  Charon  which  can  with  any 
probability  be  ascribed  to  this  work  is  unfortunately 
of  no  historical  value ;  mention  being  there  made  of 
the  cup  preserved  at  Sparta,  and  supposed  to  be  that 
presented  by  Jupiter  to  Alcmena  mother  of  Hercules, 
as  a  nuptial  gift.^ 

In  his  Annals  of  Lampsacus  Charon,  overlooking 
the  purely  mythical  ages  of  his  native  locality,  ap- 
pears to  have  treated  of  its  vicissitudes  from  the  time 
of  the  Ionian  migration.  He  described  ^  its  previous 
possession  by  the  indigenous  race  called  Bebrycians, 
its  occupation  by  adventurers  of  the  royal  Attic  race 
of  Codrida),  with  its  subsequent  wars  for  the  mainte- 
nance or  extension  of  its  boundaries. 

Charon  would  also  seem  to  have  exercised  a  sound 

'  i'lii.  U.  '  Frgg.6.  7, 
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judgement  in  questions  of  literary  history  and  cri- 
ticism ;  and  is  quoted  by  Pausanias  ^  as  a  preferable 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  controverted  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  poem  Naupactica. 

But  although  this  author  gave  so  marked  a  pre- 
ference, in  the  general  selection  of  his  subjects,  to  the 
realities  of  history,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  denied, 
in  their  proper  place,  a  reasonable  share  of  attention 
to  those  elegant  substrata  of  popular  legend  on  which 
the  historical  annals  of  all  the  Greek  states  ^yere 
founded.  The  two  passages^  of  this  nature  that  have 
been  preserved,  —  the  first  describing  the  amour  be- 
tween Areas  and  the  hamadryad  Prosopelia,  the 
issue  of  which  was  the  race  of  Arcadian  mountaineers; 
the  second  a  similar  adventure,  of  which  another 
wood  nymph  was  the  heroine, — indicate  as  much  taste 
in  the  choice  of  liis  poetical  embellishments,  as  he  has 
shown  judgement  in  that  of  his  historical  materials. 
He  was  also  in  the  habit,  like  his  successor  Herodotus, 
of  imparting  popularity  to  his  narrative  by  excursive 
anecdotes,  which,  while  not  so  incredibly  marvellous 
as  to  rank  under  the  head  of  mythology,  seldom 
possess  pretension  to  the  credit  of  historical  fact. 
His  lono-est  extant  fragment  is  a  narrative  of  this 
kind,  affording  also  a  good  specimen  of  the  senten- 
tious order  of  historical  style: 

"  The  Bisaltians  waged  war  against  the  Cardians,  and  were  His  style, 
victorious  in  a  battle.  The  commander  of  the  Bisaltians  was 
called  Onaris.  This  man,  when  a  youth,  had  been  sold  as  a  slave 
in  Cardia,  and  had  been  made  by  his  master  to  work  at  the  trade 
of  a  barber.  Now  there  was  an  oracle  current  among  the  Car- 
dians, that  about  that  time  they  should  be  invaded  by  the  Bisal- 
tians ;    and    this  oracle    was  a  frequent   subject  of  conversation 

*  X.  38. 
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among  those  who  frequented  the  barber's  shop.  Onaris,  having 
effected  his  escape  home,  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  invade 
Cardia,  and  was  himself  appointed  leader  of  the  expedition.  But 
the  Cardians  were  accustomed  to  teach  their  horses  to  dance  to 
the  sound  of  the  flute  in  their  festivals  ;  when  standing  upright  on 
their  hind  legs,  they  adapted  the  motions  of  their  fore  feet  to  the 
time  of  the  music.  Onaris  being  acquainted  with  this  custom,  pro- 
cured a  female  flute-player  from  Cardia ;  and  this  flute-player,  on 
her  arrival  in  Bisaltis,  instructed  many  of  the  flute-players  of  that 
city,  whom  he  caused  to  accompany  him  in  his  march  against  the 
Cardians.  As  soon  as  the  engagement  commenced,  he  ordered 
the  flute-players  to  strike  up  those  tunes  to  which  the  Cardian 
horses  were  used  to  perform.  And  no  sooner  had  the  horses  heard 
the  music,  than  they  stood  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  began  to 
dance.  But  the  chief  force  of  the  Cardians  was  in  cavalry;  and  so 
they  lost  the  battle."  ' 


XANTHUS, 

8.  though  fumiliarly  called  a  LydiaD,  and  described 
by  some  as  a  native  of  Sardis  the  Lydian  metro- 
polis^, composed  in  the  Greek  language.  There  is  at 
least  no  allusion  to   an  original  text  of  his  work  in 


^  Fr''.  9. :  conf.  frg.  2.  BicraXrat  itg  Kap^hji'  tcTpaTtvaavTo  kcu  tvUrjaav. 
' Hy f/J-tov  ^'t  rSiv  BicraXrtwv  j)v  "Ovapig.  Ovrog  ^f,  Trots  ihv,  iv  ry  KapSiy 
t-TTpdQr],  Kai  rivi  Kap^irfi'tfi  ^ovXiixtoq  KopffwrtvQ  tytvtro.  Kap^iTjvolg  ft  Xoytov 
■^i>  log  liiffaXrai  cnri^ovrai  sir'  avrovc,  kcu  TTVKva  nipi  tovtov  duXiyevTO  tv  Tip 
KopGU}Ti]p'u<>  VC,avovTig.  Kai  cnro?pag  (k  ri/g  Kap^itjg  fig  ri/v  irarpi^a  tovq 
BiadXrag  iffrtiXtv  Itti  rovg  Kaphtji'ovc,  cnro^tixOdg  t'lyefiiov  vtto  tuiv  BtiraX- 
rkiov.  Oi  Si  KapSiTjvol  Trc'ivreg  rovg  'iTnrovg  tSiSaKav  ev  Tolg  avfiTvoaioig  6p- 
Xiladai  i'TTO  tQv  uvXmv.  Kai  tni  rcJi'  omrtd'nov  noSuiv  lardfiivoi  Tolg  TrpoaQloig 
iopxoi>vTO  fif—irrrdfievoi  ra  avXijjiaTa.  'favra  oin'  iniardfievog  'Oi'apig  iKrij- 
oaro  IK  T)~ig  Kapfi/jc  avXtjTpiSa.  Kai  d^iKopivt]  t)  avXrirpig  tig  roitg  BiffuXrag 
idiSaKe  iroXXovg  avXt]Tac,  fitO'  wv  St)  Kai  arpartvtrai  tirl  rt/v  KapSirji:  Kai 
tTTuSi)  1]  /UKX'J  crwvftTrjjKfi,  iKeXivafv  avXuv  to.  avXijpaTa  oaa  o'l  'Ittitoi  ruiv 
KapSirjviiiv  iS,tTriaTaiaro,  Kai  tTrti  i/KOvaav  ol'lmroi  rov  avXoiJ  tarticrav  ini  rtov 
oTTiaOiiov  TToSiov  Kai  TTpog  6pxti<rfihv  irpdirovTO.  Twv  Si  KapSitfvwu  r,  Inyyg 
kv  ry  'iiTTrii)  qv,      Kai  ovTOjg  iViKifii](rav. 

•  Suid.  V.  SdvOog  :  conf.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  G28. 
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the  Lydiaii  tongue;  and  his  mode  of  treating  his 
subject  appears  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
the  Greek  public.  The  materials,  however,  of  his 
work  indicate,  both  in  the  oriental  character  of  his 
own  stock  of  original  traditions,  and  in  the  orien- 
tal turn  imparted  to  those  common  to  other  Greek 
historians,  a  mind  more  under  the  influence  of  Asi- 
atic impressions  than  was  usual  with  Greek  colo- 
nial authors  even  in  treating  Asiatic  subjects.  His 
special  connexion,  by  blood  or  citizenship,  with  the 
indigenous  Lydian  race,  is  further  implied  by  the 
pointed  terms  in  which  he  is  characterised  by  the 
antients  as  "the  Lydian;"  for  in  respect  to  mere 
birth  or  residence  in  Lydia,  any  Ionian  colonist  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hermus  or  Ma3ander  might  have 
been  equally  so  designated.  Xanthus  therefore  may 
be  assumed,  either  to  have  been  a  Greek  naturalised 
in  Sardis,  or  an  indigenous  Lydian,  who  with  the 
Greek  tongue  had  acquired  Greek  tastes  and  habits. 
The  statement  of  Suidas,  that  his  father  bore  the  well 
known  Lydian  name  of  Candaules,  would  favour  the 
latter  view.  These  Asiatic  traits  in  the  character 
of  Xanthus,  with  his  habit  of  investigating  Lydian 
history  from  indigenous  sources,  appear  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  value  attached  to  his  authority 
in  Asiatic  affairs. 

His  age  coincides  generally  with  that  of  Charon, 
and  is  established  on  similar  data.  ^Ye  have  the  same 
statement  of  respectable  writers,  that  he  flourished 
prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  to  Herodotus^ ; 
and  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of  his  text,  that  he 
survived  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  Persian 

1  Epiior.  ap.  Atht'U.  xii.  p.  515.  ;  Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  5. 
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throne  in  464.^     No  particulars  of  his  personal  his- 
tory have  been  transmitted. 

His  only  authenticated  work  was  his  Lydiaca,  or 
Lydian  history,  in  four  books.  As  his  subject  was 
not  pecuharly  interesting  to  the  Greek  public  at  large, 
the  citations  from  his  now  lost  text  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  aftbrd  any  clear  insight  into  its  plan  or 
extent.  His  researches  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  mythical  annals  of  his  country.  He 
also  entered  at  some  detail  on  the  geography  of  Lydia 
and  the  neighbouring  regions ;  especially  on  the  traces 
of  old  natural  convulsions  which  they  exhibited  ; 
and  is  quoted  with  special  respect  by  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo,  as  an  authority  on  those  subjects.^  He 
agreed  with  Herodotus  in  describing  the  popular 
Lydian  god  and  hero  Atys  as  the  father  of  two  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Lydus,  was  described  by  each 
historian  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Lydian  nation.  The 
two  authors  differ  however  as  to  the  name  and  des- 
tinies of  the  brother  of  Lydus.  Herodotus  calls  him 
Tyrrhenus,  and  describes  him  as  emigrating  during 
a  famine  in  his  native  Lydia,  with  a  body  of  his 
countrymen,  to  Italy ;  a  portion  of  which  peninsula 
was  named  after  him.^  Xanthus,  who  calls  this 
}'ounger  brother  Torrhebus,  a  mere  variety,  it  may  be 
presumed  of  Tyrrhenus,  represented  him  as  remain- 
ing, like  Lydus,  in  Asia,  and  as  patriarch  of  an  Asiatic 
people  called  Torrhebians.  Of  the  mythical  connexion 
between  Lydia  and  Greece  through  Hercules,  or  of 
the  dynasty  of  Heraclid  princes  who  figure  in  the 
Lydian  history  of  Herodotus,  there  is  no  notice  in  the 

'  Eratosthcn.  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  49. :  conf.  frg.  3.  Didot. 
''  Frgg.  3.  4. 
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remains  of  Xanthus.  The  only  royal  names,  with 
pretensions  to  historical  character,  which  occur  in 
those  remains,  Alcimus,  Gambles,  Adramytes,  Acia- 
mus,  are  unraentioned  by  Herodotus.  It  seems  even 
doubtful  whether  the  narrative  of  Xanthus  extended 
through  the  later  period,  treated  so  much  in  detail 
by  Herodotus,  from  the  usurpation  of  Gyges  down 
to  the  Persian  conquest  of  Sardis.  Not  one  of  the 
successors  of  Gyges  is  noticed  in  the  fragments  of 
Xanthus;  a  circumstance  which  might  almost  warrant 
the  suspicion  that  he  had,  like  so  many  popular  logo- 
graphers  of  his  day,  confined  his  researches  to  the 
remoter  ages  of  national  history.  He  also  treated  of 
the  neighbouring  Asiatic  races,  Phrygians,  Mysians, 
and  Lycians.  The  Phrygians  were  described  as  hav- 
ing crossed  from  Thrace  into  Asia  minor,  after  the 
Trojan  war.  The  Mysians,  classed  by  some  geogra- 
phers as  also  of  Thracian  descent,  were  claimed  by 
Xanthus^  as  a  tribe  of  Lydians  which  had  emigrated 
to  the  region  of  mount  Olympus ;  and  this  view  he 
supported  on  philological  grounds,  characterising 
their  dialect  as  a  mixture  of  the  Lydian,  and  of  the 
language  of  the  tribe  of  Phrygians  among  whom  they 
settled.  The  only  citation  of  Xanthus,  and  that  of 
doubtful  authenticity^,  where  reference  is  made  to  the 
Hellenic  colonies  in  Asia,  is  an  appeal  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  to  his  authority  concerning  the  age  of 
the  Lesbian  musician  Terpander. 

Among  those  peculiarities  of  the  historical  system 
of  Xanthus  which  chiefly  characterise  it  as  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Asiatic  author,  is  the  connexion  into 
which  he  has  brought  the  mythical  annals  of  Lydia 

'  Frg.  8. 

'  Frg.  27.  ;   probably  a  later  Xanthus,  author  of  a  biographical  work. 
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with  those  of  more  distant  oriental  races,  especially  of 
the  Phoenicians.    This  connexion  lie  traced  in  certain 
points  of  analogy  between  the  popular  divinities  of 
the  two  nations  ;  between  the  worship  of  Cybele,  for 
example,  or  Magna  mater,  common  to  the  indigenous 
races  of  Asia  minor,  and  that  of  the  Dea  Syria,  or 
great  goddess  of  the  Phrjunicians,  usually   identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  their  Aphrodite.     Tantalus,   a 
Lydian  hero,  whom  the  Greek  mythologers  made  son 
of  Jupiter,  or  of  the  Lydian  mount  Tmolus,  was  de- 
scribed by  Xanthus  as  son  of  Hymen,  who  was  with 
him  father  of  Ascalon.     The  name  Hymen  is  here  pro- 
bably the  hellenised  title  of  some  Aphrodisian  deity  of 
Lydia,   corresponding,   perhaps,   to  the  Eros  of  the 
Greeks,  or  Adonis  of  the  Phoenicians.     Ascalon  un- 
dertakes an   expedition  to  Syria,   where  he  founds 
the  city  called  after  him ;  a  city  described  by  Hero- 
dotus as  the   most   antient  seat  of  the  Phoenician 
goddess,  where  she  was  worshipped  by  the  title  of 
Atergatis  in  the  form  of  a  fish.^      Both   title   and 
attribute    were    familiar  to  Xanthus.       His  version 
of  the  fable  of  Niobe^    differed  from  that   popular 
with  the  Greeks;  and  he  explained^  the  custom  of 
dedicating  way-posts  and  land-marks  to  Hermes  by  a 
fable  which,  not  being  noticed  by  any  earlier  Greek 
mythologer,    may    be    supposed   of    Lydian   origin. 
These,  and    other   legends    of  the  same  kind,  cited 
from  the  Lydiaca,  are  marked  by  a  tone  of  oriental 
mysticism  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  native  Greek 
mythology.      The  marvellous  anecdotes  with  which 
Xanthus  enlivened  the  portions  of  his  text  professing 
to  treat   of  human  history,    are  also   characterised 
by  an  eccentric  wildness,  reflecting  a  l^y do- Asiatic, 

'  Frjrg.  11.  23.  2  pror.  13.  -  Frg.  9. 
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rather  than  a  Greek  imagination.  Snch  is  the  le- 
gend ^  of  the  Lydian  king  Gambles,  celebrated  for 
his  voracious  appetite.  This  royal  glutton,  being- 
taken  with  a  ravenous  fit  one  night  in  his  dreams, 
fell  on  his  wife  who  lay  by  his  side,  and  devoured 
her,  all  but  one  hand,  which  remained  sticking  in  his 
jaws.  Awakening  in  the  morning,  and  finding  his 
wife's  hand  in  that  position,  while  the  rest  of  her 
person  had  disappeared,  he  became  aware  of  the  act 
he  had  committed ;  and,  horrified  by  its  enormity, 
destroyed  himself.  The  author's  legend  of  Xiobe  is 
characterised  by  a  similar  tone  of  gloomy  ferocity. 
Among  the  fifteen  or  twenty  authenticated  citations  of 
the  Lydiaca,  there  is  but  one  which  contains  a  literal 
extract  from  the  original  text,  the  passage  relative 
to  Lydus  and  Torrhebus,  quoted  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus.^  Brief  as  it  is,  it  sufiices  to  show  that 
the  style  of  Xanthus  partook  of  the  same  sententious 
mannerism  common  to  the  native  Ionian  writers  of 
that  age. 

The  genuine  character  of  the  Lydiaca  was  ques-  Genuine 
tioned,   as   we   learn   from   Atheneeus,    by   a    single  tiiTiLy.'  "^ 
obscure  commentator  of  the    Roman   period,  called  ''''''^■'• 
Artemon  of  Gassandra  ^ ;  who  pronounced  it  a  for- 
gery of  Dionysius  Scytobrachion,  a  grammarian  and 
polyhistor  of  the  Alexandrian  school.    Athcna^us  dis- 
misses this  scepticism  as  groundless,  without  either 
mentioning  or  combating  the  arguments  on  which  it 
rested ;  nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  any  other  writer.     A 
book  quoted  as  valid  authority  by  a  succession  of 
standard  critics  extending  far  back  towards  the  age 

1  Frg.  12.  "  Frs.  1. 

'  Ap.  Alhen.  xn.  p.  515.,  conf.  Mull,  in  Didut,  Frag(?.  p.  xxi. ;   Wel- 
cker  iu  Seebod.  Arcluv.  1830,  p.  70.  sqq.,  conf.  Cycl.  lloui.  p.  82. 
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of  its  author ;  by  Ephorus  \  by  Eratosthenes  and  his 
pupil  Mnaseas,  by  Strabo  and  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  stood  in  need  of  no  special  defence  against 
such  attacks.  An  epitome  of  the  Lydiaca,  by  one 
Menippus,  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  is  men- 
tioned by  that  philosopher's  namesake  and  biogra- 
pher ",  apparently  as  extant  in  his  own  time, 
oti.cr  re-  Two  otlicr  works  are  ascribed  to  Xanthus,  each  by 
wolkl  a  single  author  of  recent  age  and  small  credit.  The 
one,  entitled  Magica,  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria;  the  other,  On  the  life  of  Empedocles,  by 
Diogenes  Laertius.^  A  life  of  Empedocles,  his  own 
contemporary,  is  not  certainly  a  subject  likely  to 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  Lydian  historian ;  and  as 
the  name  Xanthus  is  here  used  without  the  gentilic 
epithet,  there  is  the  more  reason  to  believe  that  the 
later  Athenian  Xanthus,  author  of  a  biography  of 
learned  men,  is  the  one  alluded  to. 

The  Magica  appears,  from  the  citation  of  Clemens, 
to  have  been  a  treatise  on  the  Medo-Persian  Magi ; 
a  subject  quite  within  the  scope  of  the  Lydian  logo- 
grapher.  The  passage  cited  is  also  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  bitterness  against  the  Persians,  very  natural 
in  a  Lydian  author  of  that  period.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  were  it  better 
attested,  of  such  a  work  having  been  composed  by 
Xanthus. 

There  remain  the  following  nine  writers  of  the 
class  here  set  apart  as  flourishing  prior  to  the  Pelo- 

'  Every  impartial  reader  must  see,  that  however  carelessly  Athenaeus 
may  have  expressed  himself  in  this  passage,  his  real  meaning  is  that 
Ephorns  had  recognised  as  the  gennine  history  of  Xanthus  the  work 
afterwards  ascribed  by  Artemon  to  Scytobrachion.     See  Ajipendix  E. 

"  Diog.  L:i.    in  Meiiippo,  §  101.  ^  Yrgg.  28.  sqq. 
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ponnesian  war:  Hippys  of  Rhegium,  Deiochus  of 
Proconnesiis,  INIelesagoras,  Eudemus  of  Paros,  De- 
mocles  of  Phygela,  Bion  of  Proconnesus,  Eugeon 
of  Samos,  Simonides  of  Ceos,  Xenomedes  of  Chios. 
These  authors  belong  solely  or  chiefly  to  the  half- 
century  between  the  close  of  the  Persian,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but  neither  the 
grammarians  who  cite  them,  nor  their  own  frag- 
ments where  any  have  been  preserved,  supply  ma- 
terials for  a  more  definite  adjustment  of  their  dates. 
Of  some  of  them  little  more  than  the  names  have 
been  transmitted.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  them  in 
review  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  seem  entitled 
to  rank,  either  by  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
treated  by  them,  or  of  the  specimens  of  their  labours 
which  have  been  preserved. 

HIPPYS  OF  Rhegiuji 

9.  is  the  first  recorded  historical  writer  produced  by  Hippys  of 
the  Italo-Greek  colonies,  and  the  first  recorded  histo-   ^^^''suun. 
rian  of  the  western  parts  of  Colonial  Hellas  inclusive 
of  his  native  district. 

Of  his  personal  affairs  no  notices  have  been  trans- 
mitted.    The  works  attributed  to  him  were  :  Chronica,  His  works. 
in  five  books ;   Origines  of  Italian  states  ;  Sicula,  in 
five  books;  and  Argolica,  in  three  books. ^     Several 

'  Suid.  v."l7nrvQ.  The  latter  part  of  this  notice,  ojVo^  irpiSroQ  typaxps 
irapwSiav  ko'i  ^^wX/oaijiBov,  evidently  refers,  not  to  Hijjpys,  but  to  Hippo- 
nax ;  and  Is  one  among  the  many  examples  of  the  confusion  of  facts 
and  names  in  the  Byzantine  lexicographer's  otherwise  valuable  compila- 
tion. Suldas  describes  Hippys  as  flourishing  during  the  Persian  war ; 
but  the  general  tenor  of  the  fragments  offers  no  indication  of  so  early 
an  age.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Petron  cited  in  frg.  6.  be  the  Greek 
physician  so  called,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c,  and  not 
rather  some  early  obscure  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  the 
age  of  IIi])pys  woiUd  require  to  be  greatly  reduced. 
VOL.   IV.  N 
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of  these  titles  have  been  plausibly  conjectured  by 
modern  commentators  to  indicate  subordinate  por- 
tions of  the  work  designated  by  the  more  general 
name  of  Chronica.  The  subjects  chiefly  preferred  by 
Hippys  were  the  foundation  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
Hellenic  settlements  in  Italy  and  Sicily ;  and  were 
comprised  consequently,  for  the  most  part,  within  the 
limits  of  the  historical  age.  But  the  citations  from 
the  Chronica  also  imply  that  the  realities  of  his  nar- 
rative were  founded  on  a  broad  basis  of  mythology, 
extending  back  to  the  primeval  Egyptian  and  Pelas- 
gian  patriarchs  of  Greece ;  and  he  is  quoted  as  the 
first  author  who  gave  the  Arcadians  their  boasted 
title  of  Proseleni,  or  "  more  antient  than  the  ]\Ioon."^ 
His  researches  extended  to  the  fabulous  annals  of 
Corinth  ^ ;  in  connexion,  it  may  be  supposed,  with 
the  foundation  of  Syracuse  by  Corinthian  colonists. 
The  latter  city  is  described  by  him  ^  as  having  been 
at  one  time  governed  by  an  Argive  king  named 
Pollis,  who  transplanted  the  muscat  grape  from  Italy 
to  Sicily ;  a  notice  which  gave  occasion  for  some 
remarks  on  the  etymology  of  the  epithet  "  Biblian," 
applied  by  Homer  to  a  species  of  wine.  He  also 
treated^  of  the  worship  of  the  local  Sicilian  deities 
called  Palici,  and  of  the  miraculous  attributes  of  their 
sanctuary.  Another  fragment'^  mentions  the  founda- 
tion of  Croto  and  Sybaris ;  and  an  allusion  to  certain 
Pythagorean  dogmas^  was  probably  introduced  in  the 
portion  of  the  text  devoted  to  the  former  city,  the 
favourite  seat  of  the  Samian  philosopher.  A  passage 
of  the  Argolica,  preserved  by  ^lian,  is  the  only  one 
that  has  reached  us  in  the  form  of  a  literal  extract.^ 

^  Didot,  frg.  2.  "-  Frg.  3.  ^  j^g   7  4  p,,g  5 

*  Frg.  4.  6  Frg.  6.  "•  Frg.  8. 
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It  is  here  subjoined,  as  another  characteristic  speci-  iiis  style. 
men  both  of  the  matter  and  the  manner  common  to 
the  Greek  prose  logographers  : 

"  A  woman  was  troubled  with  a  tapeworm ;  and  the  physicians 
declared  their  inability  to  cure  her.  She  therefore  travelled  to 
Epidaurus  to  supplicate  relief  from  ^sculapius.  The  god  was 
absent ;  but  the  servants  of  the  sanctuary  caused  her  to  lie  down 
in  the  place  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  his  patients ; 
and  the  woman  submissively  complied.  They  then  commenced 
their  treatment  of  her,  and  separated  her  head  from  her  body  ; 
when  one  of  them  inserted  his  hand  and  drew  out  the  tapeworm  ; 
a  monstrous  specimen  of  the  animal.  But  they  were  unable  to 
readjust  the  head  in  its  former  position.  At  this  juncture  the 
god  arrived  ;  and  chid  them  for  attempting  an  operation  beyond 
their  powers.  But  he  himself,  by  the  omnipotence  of  his  divine 
art,  refitted  the  head  to  the  neck,  and  raised  the  woman  up  re- 
stored to  health." 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  longer  passages 
cited  from  the  early  Greek  historians,  even  from  those 
who  treated  of  real  history,  are  devoted  to  such 
mythical  or  marvellous  anecdotes.  The  inference 
naturally  suggests  itself,  that  their  authority  was 
more  highly  valued  by  posterity  in  the  mythological 
than  in  the  historical  parts  of  their  subject. 


of  Procon- 
nesus. 


Deiochus  is  designated  of  Proconnesus  by  Diony-  Deiociius 
sius  of  Halicarnassus^ ;  of  Cyzicus,  by  Stephanus  By- 
zantinus.^  The  distinction  is  of  little  moment ;  the 
two  places  being  near  neighbours,  and  connected  by 
mutual  ties  of  colonisation  and  citizenship.  His  only 
recorded  work.  On  the  history  of  Cyzicus,  in  se- 
veral books,  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the 
mythical  annals  of  that  place.^    The  author  described 

'  De  Tliucyd.  Jud.  5. 

*  Voce  Adfi^liaKos :  conf.  MuUer,  ap.  Didot,  vol.  n.  p.  18.  ^  pj-g  g 
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its  foundation  by  Pelasgian  fugitives  from  Thessaly, 
the  quarrels  between  those  settlers  and  the  heroes  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition  on  their  passage  through 
the  Propontis  and  Euxine,  with  various  other  Argo- 
nautic adventures  on  that  and  the  neighbouring  coast. 
The  work,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  principally  de- 
voted to  that  fantastic  chapter  of  mythical  history. 

Melesagoras,  or  Amelesagoras. — The  notices  of 
this  writer^  have  a  strong  savour  of  mythology.  By 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  he  is  described  as  a  Chal- 
cedonian ;  by  others  as  an  Eleusinian,  and  as  gifted 
with  supernatural  attributes  similar  to  those  of  Epi- 
menides  and  Aristeas.  His  age  and  literary  influence 
have  also  been  strangely  magnified.  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  alludes  to  his  works  as  the  source  from 
which  many  of  the  more  distinguished  prose  authors 
of  the  Attic  period,  Anaximenes,  Hecata^us,  Hella- 
nicus,  Gorgias,  Philochorus,  derived  their  materials. 
The  matter  of  fact  on  which  these  traditions  are 
based  seems  to  amount  simply  to  this :  that  in  the 
third  century  b.  c.  there  existed  a  work  entitled 
Atthis,  attributed  to  an  early  author  of  this  name, 
and  which  treated  of  the  mystical  mythology  of  At- 
tica. It  is  quoted^  relative  to  the  popular  belief  that 
no  bird  of  the  crow  species  ever  approached  the  acro- 
polis of  Athens  ;  of  the  cause  of  which  phenomenon, 
the  author  gave  an  elaborate  explanation. 

BiON  of  Proconnesus  has  already  been  noticed  as 
tlie  reputed  author  of  an  abridgement  of  the  works 
of  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  and  as  having  pirated  those  of 
Melesagoras.  No  such  abridgement  of  Cadmus  seems 
to  have  been  extant  in  later  times  ;  nor  has  the  title 
of  any  other  work  of  Bion  been  transmitted.     There 

'  Ap.  MUllcr  in  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.  ^  Frg.  1. 
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are  extant,  however,  several  appeals  to  a  logographer 
of  this  name,  in  one  of  which  he  is  quoted  as  having 
described  the  war  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons.^ 

Of  EuDEMUS  of  Paros  the  name  alone  has  been  Eudemus 
preserved  in  the  general  notice  of  Dionysius  of  Hali-  *^  ^'^^'" 
carnassus  already  quoted.^ 

Democles  of  Phygela  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  also  Demodes 
included  in  the  list  of  Dionysius,  is  probably  the  ^f^'^yg'^^^- 
same  Democles  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  having  treated 
of  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  Asia  minor.  The 
name  was  common  to  several  obscure  writers  of  dif- 
ferent periods  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  distinguish  how  far 
its  most  antient  proprietor  is  to  be  considered,  in 
preference  to  those  of  later  date,  responsible  for  the 
few  unimportant  facts  or  opinions  transmitted  on  the 
authority  of  "  Democles."  ^ 

EuGEON  of  Samos. — The  only  distinct  mention  of  Eugeon  of 
this  writer  is  in  the  same  list  of  Dionysius.  Modern  ^'*'"°^' 
commentators  have,  however,  claimed  for  him  several 
citations  by  antient  authors,  where  the  names  of  the 
persons  cited,  otherwise  not  known  to  fame  (Euga^on, 
Eugeiton),  admit  of  being  conjecturally  identified 
with  the  Eugeon  of  Dionysius ;  and  as  the  matters 
noticed  in  those  citations  relate  to  Samos,  or  to  the 
neighbouring  coasts  of  Asia,  there  is  fair  ground  to 
assume  that  a  single  Samian  author  is  appealed  to. 
The  title  of  no  work  by  him  is  mentioned,  and  the 
quotations  throw  but  little  light  on  the  nature  of  his 
researches.  He  is  mentioned  among  those  who  made 
^Esop  a  native  of  Thrace  rather  than  of  Eugeon's 

1  Didot,  op.  cit.  p.  19. 

-  By  Clemens  Alex,  he  appears  to  be  called  "  of  Naxos."     Conf.  Didot, 
p.  20. 

3  Didot,  op.  cit.  p.  20. 
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own  country  Samos ;    which  also  possessed  claims  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  fabulist.^ 

Of  the  two  authors  who  still  remain  for  notice, 
SiMONiDES  of  Ceos  and  Xenomedes  of  Chios,  the  former 
is  described  as  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  poet  of 
the  same  name.  All  that  has  been  recorded  of  Xeno- 
medes is  his  name  and  native  place.  Both  seem  to 
have  treated  solely  of  mythological  subjects ;  and  the 
citations  of  their  text  are  of  no  interest.  Suidas 
ascribes  to  Simonides  a  Genealogy  in  three  books, 
and  a  work  on  Inventions  in  three  books.  He  seems 
also  to  be  quoted  as  author  of  a  work  entitled  Miscel- 
lanies. The  title  of  no  work  by  Xenomedes  has  been 
recorded. - 


Part  II.    HISTORIANS   FLOURISHING   DURING   THE   PELO- 
PONNESIAN   WAR. 

The  authors  remaining  for  consideration  in  this 
chapter  are,  according  to  the  arrangement  here 
adopted,  those  who  flourished  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (431 — 404  b.  c),  as  distinguished  from 
their  predecessors  in  the  previous  portion  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c. 

The  list  comprises  the  names  of  Pherecydes  the 
younger;  Antiochus  of  Syracuse;  Stesimbrotus  of 
Thasos  ;  Ion  of  Chios  ;  Herodorus  of  Heraclea ; 
Hellanicus  of  Lesbos ;  and  Damastes  of  Sigeum. 

PHERECYDES, 

rherecy-     10.  a  uativc  of  tlic  louiau  island  of  Leros,  settled 
early  at  Athens,  where  he  seems  to  have  resided  the 

^  Didot,  op.  cit.  p.  16.  '•  Dklot,  op.  uit.  p.  42.  sq. 
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greater  part  of  his  life ;  hence  styled  sometimes  a  His  age 
Lerian,  sometimes  an  Athenian.^  His  flourishing  pkce." 
epoch  is  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.  c."^ ;  so  that  assuming  him  to  have  been  then 
about  thirty-five,  he  would,  if  the  tradition  of  Lucian^ 
that  he  attained  the  age  of  eighty-five  can  be  trusted, 
have  survived  till  towards  the  close  of  that  century. 

The  works  ascribed  to  him  were  entitled:  Attic 
Archa3ology ;  Poetical  maxims  ;  On  Leros ;  On  Iphi- 
genia ;  and  On  the  Festivals  of  Dionysus.  '^  The  ex- 
isting numerous  citations  from  his  text  appear  all  to 
be  borrowed  from  his  Archeology,  and  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  whether  the  other  works,  the  titles  of  which 
are  found  only  in  the  articles  on  Pherecydes  in  the 
compilation  of  Suidas,  ever  existed  but  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  that  grammarian  or  of  those  from  whom 
he  borrowed. 

The  Archceology,  also  frequently  quoted  by  the  title  His  Ar- 
of  Genealogies  or  of  Histories  ^,  was  a  work  similar  '''''*°^°s'a- 

'  An  Athenian,  by  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
and  othei"  writers  (ap.  Didot,  Fragg.  Histt.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  xxxv. ;  and  Fragg. 
Pherecyd.  46.  85.  118, 119.).  A  Lerian  by  Suidas  alone,  whose  authority 
is  perhaps  scarcely  sufficient  to  establish  his  Lerian  nativity. 

"^  Euseb.  ad  01.  81.,  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  163. ;  Isidorus,  Origg.  i.  42. 

3  Macrobb.  22. 

*  Suid.  V.  *fp£*c.  The  three  articles  of  Suidas,  comprising  the  principal 
pai-t  of  the  extant  details  concerning  "  Pherecydes,"  are  marked  by  the 
usual  blundering  confusion  of  persons  and  things  which  characterises  that 
compilation.  The  distinction  however  between  the  only  two  authors  of 
the  name,  the  philosopher  of  Syros,  and  the  logographer  of  Leros  or 
Athens,  has  been  so  distinctly  drawn  by  Voss,  Sturz,  and  other  writers, 
and  so  generally  recognised  by  the  modern  classical  public,  that  it  will 
here  suffice  to  refer  the  reader,  who  may  take  an  interest  in  such 
questions,  to  the  text  of  those  commentators  :  Voss,  de  Hist.  Graec.  i.  1., 
rv.  4. ;  Sturz,  Fragg.  Pherec.  p.  55.  sqq.,  conf  C.  Miiller,  ap.  Didot,  p. 
xxxv.    sqq.  ;  Smith,  Biogr.  Diet.  vol.  in.  p.  258. 

^.  Of  the  other  titles,  Theogony  and  Autochthones,  by  which  it  appears 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  have  been  occasionally  designated,  see  JMiiller, 
ap.  Didot,  p.  xxxvi.  and  in  Fragg.  14. 119. ;   Sturz  de  Pherec.  p.  61.  sq. 
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to  the  Genealogies  of  Acusilaus  and  Hecatasus  above 
examined,  but  of  greater  compass ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  complete  as  well  as  popular  re- 
pertory of  mythical  tradition  produced  by  the  early 
school  of  logographers.  It  is  quoted  more  frequently 
and  at  greater  length,  at  almost  every  period  of  clas- 
sical antiquity,  than  any  other  compilation  of  its 
class.  The  text,  as  cited  by  our  authorities,  was 
divided  into  ten  books.  The  subjoined  analysis  of 
the  citations  in  which  individual  books  are  referred 
to,  will  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  contents,  and  of 
the  order  in  which  the  heads  of  subject  were  treated: 

I.  Of  the  five  citations  of  the  first  book^,  one  described  the  death 
of  Coronis,  mother  of  ^sculapius,  and  that  of  her  lover  Ischys, 
by  the  ai-rows  of  Apollo  and  Diana  ;  another  the  settlement  of 
Peleus  at  Phthia  with  his  wife  Thetis.  A  third  traced  the  descent 
of  the  Athenian  Miltiades  from  Jupiter,  through  iEacus,  father  of 
Peleus  and  Telamon.  A  fourth  recorded  the  amour  of  Neptune 
with  the  Argolic  nymph  Amyraone,  and  its  progeny.  In  a  fifth 
mention  was  made  of  the  Arcadian  city  of  Hysia. 

II.  Of  the  ten  passages  quoted  from  the  second  book^,  one 
described  the  amour  of  the  Thessalian  river  god  Peneus  and 
the  Argolic  nymph  Polydora,  daughter  of  Danaus :  two,  the 
amour  of  Jove  with  Danae,  and  the  subsequent  adventures  of  that 
heroine  and  of  her  son  Perseus  :  three  more  refer  to  the  inter- 
course between  the  same  God  and  Alcmena  :  a  seventh  narrates 
the  birth  of  the  daughters  of  Thestius  :  an  eighth  the  progeny  of 
Megara  by  Hercules  :  in  the  ninth  the  eagle  that  preyed  on  the 
liver  of  Prometheus  is  described  as  offspring  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna  :  the  tenth  alludes  to  the  sanctuary  of  Alcmonius  on  the 
river  Thermodon. 

There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  a  Theogony  in  the  proper  sense  having 
formed  part  of  the  work  of  Pherecydes. 

»  Frgg.  1.  8.  13.  16.  20.  (Didot.) 

'  Frgg.  21.  23.  25,  26.(2)  27.(3)  29,  30.  N.B.  The  figures  in  pa- 
renthesis here  indicate  that  several  citations  have  been  included  under 
one  head  or  number  of  the  collectinn. 
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III.  The  single  passage  quoted  from  the  third  book',  mentions 
the  journey  of  Hercules  with  his  mistress  Deianeira,  and  his  son 
Hyllus,  from  Calydon  to  Dryopis. 

IV.  The  single  citation  of  this  book-  gives,  in  a  literal  extract 
from  the  author's  text,  the  genealogy  of  Belus  and  Agenor  ;  of 
Phoenix,  Nilus,  ^gyptus,  Danaus,  and  Cadmus. 

V.  Of  the  four  citations  from  the  fifth  book 3,  three  refer  to  the 
adventures  of  Cadmus;  the  fourth  to  those  of  Protogenia,  daughter 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  mother  of  Opus. 

VI.  The  six  citations  from  the  sixth  book^  all  refer  to  the  Ar- 
gonautic  enterprise. 

VIL  Four  citations  of  the  seventh  book'^  allude  to  the  sequel  of 
the  same  adventure  ;  a  fifth  to  the  expedition  of  the  seer  Melam- 
pus  to  Phylace,  to  procure  for  his  brother  Bias  the  hand  of  Pero, 
daughter  of  Neleus.  A  sixth  describes  the  amours  of  Cephalus, 
Procris,  and  Nephele. 

VIII.  The  only  citation  of  this  book*^  relates  to  the  Hunt  of  the 
Calydonian  boar. 

IX.  The  only  citation  of  the  ninth  book'  to  the  pedigree  of 
Tjenarus,  name-father  of  the  Laconian  promontory. 

X.  In  one  of  the  four  fragments  of  the  tenth  book^  the  expedi- 
tion of  Hercules  to  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  is  described. 
The  other  three  allude  to  the  lyre  of  Amphion,  and  to  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Thebes  by  that  hero  and  his  brother  Zetus,  against  the 
assault  of  the  Phlegyans. 

The  decimal  subdivision  is  here  probably,  as  in 
other  similar  cases,  the  work  of  some  later  gram- 
marian, more  studious,  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
author's  text,  of  round  numbers  for  the  convenience 
of  citation,  than  of  unity  or  consistency  in  the  heads 
of  subject.  The  mode  in  which,  by  reference  to  the 
above  citations,  those  heads  were  distributed  among 
the  several  books,  involves  obvious  incongruities  of 
which  it  is  not  likely  that  an  author  so  well  skilled 
as  Pherecydes  in  the  art  of  composition  would  have 

1  Frg.  38.  "  Frg.  40.  ^  Frg.  44.(3)  51. 

*  Frg.  54.  63.  68,  69.Ci)  71.  '  Frg.  72,  73.(3)  75.  77. 

6  Frg.  81.  '   Frg.  88.  '  Frg.  33.  102.(3). 
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been  guilty.^  But  however  defective  this  method 
may  be  in  itself,  the  numerical  references  to  the 
books  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  form 
some  definite  notion  of  the  order  in  which  the  author 
treated  his  materials.  The  preponderance  of  extracts 
relative  to  Thessaly  from  the  first  book,  implies  that 
he  gave  to  that  region  and  its  primitive  patriarchs 
the  same  priority  awarded  to  them  by  his  predeces- 
sors Acusilaus  and  Hecat»us.  Thence  he  passed  on 
to  the  afi^airs  of  southern  Greece,  commencing  with 
the  Argolis.  The  race  of  Belidas  was  traced  in  its 
Argolic  line  of  descent  through  Danaus  and  his  pro- 
geny down  to  Hercules.  The  adventures  of  Danae 
and  her  son  Perseus  were  treated  at  much  detail. 
Those  of  Hercules,  commenced  in  the  second  book, 
Avere  continued  in  the  third.  In  the  sequel  the  same 
race  of  Belidte  was  taken  up  in  its  Syrophoenician 
line,  Agenor,  Phoenix,  Cadmus.  The  series  of  Cad- 
meo-Boeotian  legends  seems  to  have  extended  over 
the  fourth  and  part  of  the  fifth  book.  The  fragment 
cited  from  the  latter,  relative  to  Protogenia,  ancestress 
of  tlie  Opuntian  Locrians,  implies  that  this  book  also 

'  Sucli  casual  citations  need  not,  it  is  true,  be  always  understood  to 
refer  to  the  main  subject  of  the  chapter  cited;  fopr  a  variety  of  matter 
might  find  place  in  the  same  chapter  in  the  form  of  episode  or  digression. 
Some  of  the  anomalies  here  in  question  may  admit  of  this  apology.  But 
there  are  others  to  which  it  can  hardly  be  extended.  The  principal  sub- 
ject of  the  sixth  book  was,  judging  from  the  tenor  of  its  fragments,  the 
Argonautic  expedition  ;  the  history  of  which  adventure  usually  occupied 
a  large  space  in  works  of  this  nature.  The  narrative  of  it  therefore,  by 
Pherecydes,  might  very  reasonably  have  extended  to  several  subdivisions 
of  his  work,  and  have  been  continued  consequently  from  the  sixth  to  the 
seventh  book.  But  considering  how  trifling  a  portion  of  the  seventh 
book  the  subject  so  continued  occupies ;  considering  more  especially  the 
strange  manner  in  which  the  division  of  the  books  is  managed,  Jason's 
adventure  with  the  fiery  bulls  being  placed  in  the  close  of  the  one,  and  his 
immediately  following  exploit  against  the  dragon  forming  the  commence- 
ment of  the  other,  it  becomes  difficult  to  give  the  original  author  credit 
for  so  awkward  an  arrangement. 
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treated  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  central  Greece. 
The  ensuing  portion  of  the  work,  occupying  the  sixth 
and  part  of  the  seventh  book,  was  devoted  to  the 
heroes  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  ;  their  history,  in 
the  system  of  Pherecydes,  being  thus  separated  from 
the  main  stock  of  jEolo-Thessalian  mythology,  with 
which  it  was  usually  connected  by  his  fellow-logo- 
graphers.  Then  followed  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Cretheidse  ;  Xeleus,  Bias,  Melampus.  That  the  ^Eto- 
lian  line  of  ^olic  fable  was  next  taken  up  may  be 
gathered  from  an  allusion  to  the  Calydonian  boar  in 
a  fragment  of  the  eighth  book.  In  the  sequel  were 
treated  the  affairs  of  Laceda3mon,  as  appears  from  a 
notice  of  Cape  Taenarus  in  the  ninth  book.  It  is  less 
easy  to  judge,  from  the  citations  of  the  tenth  book, 
as  to  the  subject  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  work. 
The  notices  of  Hercules  and  the  Hesperides  ;  of  Am- 
phion,  his  lyre,  his  brother  Zetus,  and  the  walls  of 
Thebes ;  have  more  the  appearance  of  supplements 
to  previous  portions  of  the  author's  text,  than  of  the 
winding  up  of  his  work.  The  number  of  passages 
cited  as  belonging  to  individual  books  amounts  to 
about  forty.  The  whole  number  of  citations  in  the 
collection  is  about  180.  There  remain  therefore  140 
the  position  of  which,  in  the  original  work,  can  only 
be  conjectured  from  the  relation  in  Avhich  they  stand 
to  the  other  forty.  Modern  commentators  have  at- 
tempted, with  partial  success,  by  an  adjustment  of 
these  numerous  texts  of  undefined  position  on  the 
framework  supplied  by  the  forty,  still  further  to 
restore  the  plan  of  the  original  work.^ 

11.  Pherecydes  seems,  like  Hecatasus,  to  have  con-  His  system 
fined  his  purely  divine  genealogy  to  what  was  required  lo^^^^"' 

'  C.  Mliller,  Fragg.  Pherec.  ap.  Didot,  vol.  i. 
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as  introductory  to  his  lines  of  mortal  heroes,  but  to 
have  treated  the  human  branch  of  his  subject  in  co- 
pious detail.  In  the  selection  of  his  materials  there 
are  however  traces  of  a  partiality  for  certain  regions. 
The  notices  in  the  fragments  are  limited  to  the  prin- 
cipal districts  of  Greece  proper,  with  an  occasional 
excursion  to  certain  of  her  colonies.  The  remoter 
parts  of  Hellas,  comprising  many  countries  of  high 
celebrity  in  other  mythological  systems,  appear  to 
have  been  neglected.  Such  are,  to  the  north-west, 
Epirus,  with  Molossia  and  Dodona ;  Acarnania,  with 
the  Cephallenian  islands :  and,  to  the  east  and  south, 
the  important  islands  of  Euboea  and  Crete.  Among 
the  countries  preferred,  the  smallest  share  of  attention, 
still  judging  from  the  fragments,  has  been  bestowed 
on  Attica.  The  w^hole  number  relatino;  to  that  region 
or  its  heroes  is  about  twelve,  or  a  fifteenth  part  of 
the  entire  collection.  Those  relative  to  each  of  the 
neighbouring  districts,  Boeotia  and  Argolis,  amount 
to  double  that  number.  Those  devoted  to  Thessalian 
affairs,  inclusive  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  are 
the  most  numerous  of  all.  The  restriction  in  the  case 
of  Attica  is  in  itself  reasonable ;  that  country  being 
certainly  the  one  of  all  Greece,  which,  in  proportion 
to  its  subsequent  historical  celebrity,  makes  the  least 
figure  in  the  genuine  heroic  mythology.  But  this 
consideration  could  hardly  be  expected  to  weigh  with 
Pherecydes,  a  historian  settled  at  Athens,  writing  so 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  Attic  associations  as 
to  have  acquired  the  surname  of  "  Athenian,"  and 
flourishing  at  a  period  when  the  Attic  dramatists 
were  rapidly  procuring  for  their  own  book  of  local 
tradition  a  wide  sphere  of  national  popularity.  The 
little  attention  bestowed  by  him  on  Athenian  mytho- 
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logy  seems  more  especially  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  title  of  Attic  applied  by  the  antient  gramma- 
rians^ to  his  Archteologia.  Equally  remarkable  is  his 
rejection,  in  several  instances,  of  those  versions  of 
heroic  legends  which  were  specially  countenanced  by 
Athenian  poets.  In  the  Theban  cycle  of  mythology, 
the  tradition  which  made  Eteocles  and  Polynices  tlie 
incestuous  offspring  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta,  forms 
wdth  the  Attic  dramatists  an  essential  link  of  that 
tragic  series  of  family  vicissitudes.  Pherecydes  pre- 
ferred the  account  of  Homer,  who  described  the  sons 
of  Qidipus  as  his  legitimate  children  by  Eurygania, 
whom  he  married  after  the  death  of  Jocasta-;  and 
makes  him  continue  to  reign  at  Thebes,  as  the  hus- 
band of  a  third  wife,  after  the  death  of  Eurygania; 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Sophoclean  story  of  his  re- 
fuge and  death  in  the  Attic  sanctuary  of  the  Eu- 
menides.  The  account  given  by  Pherecydes  of  the 
delivery  of  Orestes  from  his  mother's  furies,  seems 
also  to  have  differed  from  that  popular  with  the  Attic 
poets.^ 

Although  both  the  title  and  the  remains  of  the 
Archa3ologia  imply  it  to  have  been  essentially  a  my- 
thical compilation,  its  materials  were  not  exclusively 
restricted  to  mythical  subjects  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  few  notices  of  historical  events  in 
the  citations  refer  to  the  history  of  Attica,  or  to  that 
of  the  colonies  founded  under  Attic  auspices.  One 
alludes  to  the  death  of  Codrus.  Another  contains  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and 
other  neighbouring  cities,  by  Androclus  son  of  Codrus 
and  his  fellow-adventurers  ;  and  of  the  previous  state 

*  Suidas,  V.  •PiptK. :  conf.  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  13.  fig.  8.5. 
2  Frg.  48.  3  Yrcr.  97.' 
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of  that  district  of  Asia  under  its  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants the  Carians  and  Leleges.^  In  a  third  passage^ 
the  author  traced  back  the  pedigree  of  Miltiades, 
through  the  line  of  ^acidse,  to  Jupiter.^  This  ho- 
nourable exception  in  favour  of  the  real  history  of 
Athens  would  go  far  to  compensate  for  the  neglect 
of  her  mythology ;  and  might  possibly,  had  we  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  plan  of  the  work,  suj)ply  a 
better  explanation  of  its  title  of  "Attic"  than  any 
that  now  suggests  itself. 

The  merits  of  this  composition  appear  to  have  con- 
sisted partly  in  the  copiousness  of  its  materials, 
partly,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression  in  such  a 
case,  in  the  practical  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated.  Of  those  trivial  etymologies,  and  subtle 
attempts  at  allegorical  exposition,  in  which  his  fellow- 
logographers  were  so  fond  of  indulging,  little  or  no 
trace  occurs  in  the  remains  of  Pherecydes.  Nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  affected  peculiarity  or  novelty  in  the 
choice  or  working  up  of  his  legends  ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  have  preferred  the  standard  versions  of  national 
tradition  authorised  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  its  other 
primitive  organs,  to  those  which  the  subtle  genius  of 
the  more  recent  mythology  placed  at  his  disposal."* 

»  Frg.  110,  111.  2  j^rg.  20. 

3  The  popular  anecdote  concerning  Idanthyrsus  the  Scythian  and  the 
emperor  Darius  (frg.  113.),  quoted  by  Clemens  from  Pherecj^des  of 
Syros,  has  also  been  conjectured  by  Sturz  and  others  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  historian  rather  than  the  philosopher.     (Miill.  ad  frg.  113.) 

*  Were  frg.  94.  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  sense,  it  would  supply 
a  remarkable,  and  somewhat  absurd  exception  to  the  above  rule.  Anius 
king  of  Delos  is  there  said  to  have  persuaded  the  Greeks,  on  their  way 
to  attack  Troy,  to  remain  nine  years  in  his  port ;  on  the  assurance,  after- 
wards made  good  by  the  event,  that  they  would  succeed  in  sacking  the 
city  on  the  tenth  year.  The  passage  has  usually,  but  not  perhaps  legiti- 
mately, been  interjireted  as  implying  that  Anius  had  merely  attempted  to 
persuade  them. 
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The  transmission  of  a  number  of  apparently  literal  His  style, 
extracts  from  the  Archceologia^  enables  us  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  literary  style  of  Pherccydes, 
which  is  characterised,  though  less  broadly  than  that 
of  some  preceding  logographers,  by  the  sententious 
simplicity  of  the  early  school  of  prose  composition. 
The  primitive  Ionian  mannerism  is  also  observable 
in  a  tendency  to  poetical  or  even  metrical  turns  of 
expression. 

Pherecydes,  though  a  naturalised  Athenian,  com- 
posed in  the  Ionic  dialect-,  preferred  in  his  day  as 
the  language  of  historical  composition  by  the  natives 
of  every  part  of  Greece.  Ionic  idioms,  accordingly, 
are  not  wanting  in  some  of  the  fragments.  In  others 
the  forms  of  the  Attic  or  common  Greek  dialect  are 
alone  observable.  These  may  possibly  have  been  in- 
troduced by  transcribers  or  quoters  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  text  to  posterity.  It  was,  however,  also 
natural  that  Pherecydes,  writing  in  Athens  at  a  time 
when  Attic  prose  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  literary  culture,  should  modify  his  native  Ionic  by 
Attic  dialectical  usao^e. 

Upon  the  whole  the  remains  of  this  author  justify 
the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  Avith  his  countrymen 
as  a  standard  in  his  own  branch  of  literature,  which 
there  is  the  more  cause  to  regret  should  have  been 
one  of  so  unprofitable  a  nature.  His  work  appears 
to  have  survived  to  the  lowest  period  of  classical 
antiquity,  being  habitually  quoted  during  the  Byzan- 
tine age ;  nor,  in  the  numerous  citations  of  him  by 
authors  of  every  period,  is  there  any  expression  of 

1  Frgg.  29.  33h.  44.  48.  60.  76.  85. 

*  Frgg.  44.  75.  85.  :  conf.  Choerob.  in  Bekk.  Anecd.  Gr.  p.  1196. 
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doubt  as  to  the  genuine  character  of  the  book  to 
which  they  refer. 


ANTIOCHUS  OF  Syracuse. 

Antiochus  12.  Although  this  author  does  not  appear  to  have 
cuse.  '  enjoyed  any  great  share  of  general  popularity  with  the 
native  public,  his  remains  and  the  few  notices  con- 
cerning him^  entitle  him,  if  judged  rather  by  the  prac- 
tical value  of  his  labours  than  by  his  skill  in  the  art  of 
expounding  mythical  genealogies,  to  rank,  with  the 
impartial  critic,  among  the  most  sensible  and  judicious 
writers  of  his  age  and  class.  He  has  accordingly,  by 
some  of  the  later  more  diligent  investigators  of  na- 
tional history  and  geography,  Strabo  for  example,  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  been  cited  with  greater 
respect  than  many  of  his  more  celebrated  contem- 
poraries, as  a  standard  authority  on  the  subjects  to 
which  his  researches  appear  to  have  been  confined. 

Of  his  personal  history  nothing  more  has  been  re- 
corded than  that  he  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and 
that  his  father's  name  was  Xenophanes.^  He  is 
described  by  the  more  trustworthy  authorities  as 
flourishing  during  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  cer- 
tainly survived  the  year  423  B.C. ;  his  Sicilian  history 
having  extended  down  to  that  year,  the  eighth  of  the 
Avar,  and  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus.^ 
As  neither  this  event,  nor  any  other  of  the  same 
date,  can  be  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
have  furnished  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  a  his- 
torical work,  it  might  seem  a  reasonable  inference  that 

1  Ap.  Didot,  vol.  I.  p.  xlv.  181. 

"  Piiu.sanias,  Dionjs.  Hal.  alii,  in  Trgg.  1.  sqcj. 

3  Diod.  XII.  71.:  conf.  Clint.  F.  IJ.  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 
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the  progress  of  his  labours,  after  reaching  that  stage, 
had  been  interrupted  by  death  or  some  other  acci- 
dental impediment.  No  allusion,  however,  occurs  to 
the  Sicilian  history  as  having  been  left  in  an  un- 
finished state. 

The  researches  of  Antiochus  were  limited  to  the 
affairs  of  his  native  island  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Italy.  Two  works  alone  are  ascribed 
to  him  :  the  Sicilian  history  already  mentioned,  and 
one  entitled  Italian  Origines.  The  former  is  stated  to 
have  comprised  nine  books.  There  is  no  notice  of  any 
similar  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  his  work  on 
Italy ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  extant  citations, 
fifteen  in  number,  are  from  its  text ;  while  but  two 
or  three  references  to  the  Sicilian  history  have  been 
preserved.  This  disparity  may  be  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  while  the  history  of  Sicily  was  amply 
treated  during  the  classical  period  by  other  authors 
of  greater  celebrity  and  popularity  than  Antiochus, 
comparatively  few  writers  of  note,  during  the  same 
period,  had  devoted  themselves  with  similar  zeal  to 
the  afixiirs  of  Italy.  The  later  compilers  therefore, 
such  as  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  were  naturally  led  to 
give  a  preference  to  the  standard  Sicilian  historians 
Philistus  and  Timaeus  as  their  chief  authorities  on  the 
one  branch  of  subject  ;  while  recognising  the  claims 
of  Antiochus  to  prior  attention  in  respect  to  the 
other. 

The  scanty  remains  of  the  Sicilian  history  afford 
but  little  insight  into  either  its  plan  or  details.  One 
fragment  describes  the  ejection  of  the  Siculi,  an  ab- 
oriorinal  Italian  race,  from  their  native  continental 
seats,  by  the  rival  tribes  of  Q^riotri  and  Opici,  and 
their  migration  across  the  Rhegian  strait  to  tlie  island 
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since  called  after  tliem.^  Another  treats  of  the  Cni- 
dian  colonies  on  the  ^olian  or  Lipari  islets.^  The 
more  numerous  fragments  of  the  Italica,  while  sup- 
plying a  copious  body  of  information  relative  to 
the  cities  and  states  of  Italy,  also  show  that  the 
author's  subject  was  limited  chiefly  to  the  Hellenic 
colonies  in  the  southern  portion  of  that  peninsula, 
from  whom  it  derived  in  after  ages  its  familiar  name 
of  Magna  Gra3cia.  Rome,  however,  was  mentioned  ; 
for  the  first  time  probably,  by  a  Greek  author.  This 
interesting  passage  is  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  ^,  as  an  attestation  by  so  "  antient  and  respect- 
able a  historian,"  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  primitive 
Italian  tradition  Rome  was  not  represented  as  having 
been  founded  by  iEneas,  but  as  having  existed  prior 
to  the  epoch  of  his  landing  on  the  coast  of  Latium. 
Of  this  primeval  Rome,  Siculus,  the  eponyme  patri- 
arch of  Sicily,  was,  in  the  same  tradition,  described 
as  a  native.  The  notices  contained  in  the  citations 
of  the  Italica,  relative  to  the  more  strictly  historical 
epochs  of  Italiote  history,  appear  to  indicate  both 
diligent  research  and  critical  judgement;  and  the 
author's  geographical  definitions  and  descriptions  are 
quoted  Avith  the  same  deference  and  respect  by 
Strabo^,  as  his  historical  notices  by  Dionysius  and 
other  competent  judges.  The  few  existing  lines  of 
literal  extract^  from  the  text  of  Antiochus  afford  no 
satisfactory  data  for  judging  of  his  style. 

The  authors  who  form  the  subject  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing notices,   Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos  and  Ion  of 

^  Frg.  1.  °  Fr(».  2.  '  Frg.  7. :  conf.  Syncell.  p.  193.  d. 

*  Frgg.  8—14.  °  '  Frgg.  3—7. 
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Chios,  could  hardly,  perhaps,  in  any  general  estimate 
of  their  literary  character,  be  properly  classed  as  his- 
torians. The  reputation  of  Stesimbrotus  rests  chiefly 
on  his  qualifications  as  a  rhapsodist  and  Homeric 
commentator ;  while  Ion  is  celebrated  less  as  a  prose 
writer  than  as  a  tragic  poet,  in  which  latter  capa- 
city he  ranks  second  only  to  the  three  great  masters 
of  the  Attic  drama.  Both,  however,  were  histori- 
cal writers,  and  although  their  popularity  with  the 
antient  public  may  have  been  mainly  dependent  on 
other  branches  of  literature,  they  possess,  in  their 
historical  character,  equal,  perhaps  superior  claims 
on  the  attention  of  the  modern  critic.  Stesimbrotus, 
a  professional  Homerid,  seems  to  have  done  little  to 
raise  the  critical  art  from  the  state  of  infancy  in 
which  he  found  it  ^;  while  Ion,  in  spite  of  his  popu- 
larity with  his  own  less  fastidious  contemporaries,  is 
described,  on  high  authority,  as  having  done  more 
to  deteriorate,  than  to  maintain  the  national  taste  in 
dramatic  composition.-  Both  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  boast  of  having  carried,  simultaneously  it 
would  appear,  the  art  of  historical  composition  an 
important  step  in  advance  ;  as  the  first  recorded  cul- 
tivators of  those  useful  and  agreeable  branches  of 
that  art  which  may  be  comprised  under  the  head  of 
Popular  biography  and  Historical  memoirs.  While 
on  these  grounds  they  possess  an  immediate  claim  on 
our  attention,  our  present  notice  will  comprise,  along 
"with  the  few  particulars  of  their  lives  which  have 
been  preserved,  the  consideration  of  their  historical 
writings  alone.  Any  remarks  on  their  labours  in 
other  departments  of  composition   will  be  reserved 

'   See  frg.  18.,  ap.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  58.  '■^  Longin.  33. 
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for  the  portion  of  our  own  work  specially  devoted  to 
those  departments. 


STESIMBROTUS 

stesimbro-    13.    was   a   iiative   of  Thasos,    an    island   colonised 
tusofTha-  ^i^Q^^  ^^Q  centuries  before  his  own  birth  from  Paros, 

SOS. 

under  the  auspices  of  the  poet  Archilochus.  As 
Paros  was  originally  an  Ionian  settlement,  and  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  her  Thasian 
daughter  had  retained  the  dialect  of  the  parent  state 
durinsf  the  interval  between  Archilochus  and  Stesim- 
brotus,  the  latter  may  also  rank  as  an  Ionian  author. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  early  settled  at  Athens, 
w^here  he  is  described  as  having  opened  a  schooP  and 
tauoht  for  hire.  We  are  not  informed  Avhat  other 
branches  of  knowledge  his  instructions  comprehended 
besides  his  own  peculiar  department  of  Homeric  in- 
terpretation ;  and  as  the  only  one  of  his  scholars 
whose  name  has  been  preserved,  Antimachus  of  Colo- 
phon"^, was  an  epic  poet,  and  editor  of  Homer,  Ste- 
simbrotus  himself  may  be  best  characterised  as  a 
professor  of  literary  criticism.  He  is  also  the  first 
recorded  public  instructor  in  that  science ;  although 
it  is  probable  that  it  had  been  previously  taught  by 
his  fellow  "  rhapsodists."  The  notice  that  Stesim- 
brotus  was  the  instructor  of  Antimachus  who  was 
contemporaneous  with  Plato,  and  the  biographer  of 
Pericles  who  died  in  429  B.C.,  marks  out  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century  as  his  own  flourishing  period. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  terms  in  which  he 
is  cited  as  an  authority  on  Homeric  questions  ^,  that 

'  Xeiioph.  Symp.  iii.  "  Suid.  v.  'Avrifi.  ^  Frg.  18. 
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his  critical  labours  had  been  committed  to  writing. 
But  neither  title  nor  description  of  any  work  by  him 
on  such  subjects  has  survived.  A  tract  by  him  On 
the  mysteries,  is  also  occasionally  quoted  by  extant 
classics.^ 

The  work  however  to  which  attention  is  here  more  His  me- 
immediately  called,  is  that  entitled  Memoirs  of  The-  Attic 
mistocles,  Thucydides  (son  of  Melesias),  and  Pericles.'^  statesmen. 
No  notice  has  been  preserved  of  the  precise  plan  of 
this  miscellany :  whether  it  treated  of  each  statesman 
under  a  separate  head  ;  or  of  the  three  conjointly,  as 
contemporaneous,  and  all  engaged  as  party  leaders 
in  the  arena  of  Athenian  politics.  The  earUest 
author  who  quotes  it  is  Plutarch ;  a  circumstance 
adduced  by  modern  commentators  as  an  argument 
that  it  was  little  esteemed  in  the  flourishing  age  of 
Greek  literature.^  This  argument,  however,  is  falla- 
cious. It  was  not,  as  will  be  further  shown  hereafter, 
the  custom  with  the  historians  of  the  classical  period 
to  quote  prior  authorities  by  name  ;  and  the  partial 
exceptions  to  the  rule  tend  but  to  confirm  it.  Hero- 
dotus, throughout  his  nine  books,  mentions  Hecataeus 
alone  among  the  many  writers  who  had  previously 
treated  in  whole  or  in  part  his  own  wide  range  of 
subjects ;  and  him  he  mentions,  not  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  citing  a  previous  testimony,  but  with  the  view 
of  satirising  or  confuting  a  rival  historian.  Thucy- 
dides mentions  Hellanicus  alone ;  and  in  a  similarly 
incidental  manner.  Nor  probably  were  the  authors 
of  such  familiar  memoirs  and  anecdotes  admitted  by 
the  earlier  professional  historians  to  the  same  rank  of 
valid  historical  testimony  as  the  more  regular  mem- 

•  Frg.  13.  sq.  ^  Athen.  xiii.  p.  589. 

3  C.  Miillcr  in  i  ragg.  p.  53. 
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bers  of  their  own  body.  In  support  of  this  view  it 
may  be  added  that  Ion,  another  favourite  author  of 
Plutarch  in  the  same  branch  of  literature  as  Stesim- 
brotus,  is  as  little  cited  as  Stesimbrotus  by  any  his- 
torian prior  to  Plutarch.  So  that  any  argument 
derivable  from  the  silence  of  Plutarch  would  be  equally 
valid  against  Ion  as  against  Stesimbrotus ;  but  it 
may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  of  as  little  real  value 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other  case. 

Stesimbrotus  appears  to  have  been  a  severe  judge 
of  those  whose  characters  form  the  subject  of  his 
memoirs;  and  Plutarch  accuses  him  of  being  too 
ready  to  promulgate  calumnious  imputations  against 
them.^  This  remark  however  is  made  with  special 
reference  to  Pericles,  of  whom  Plutarch  is,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  an  over-indulgent  biographer.  Nor 
does  there  appear  any  real  ground  for  the  charge  of 
undue  favour  to  the  opponents  of  Pericles,  which  has 
been  brought  against  Stesimbrotus  by  modern  com- 
mentators. Judging  from  the  existing  citations  of 
his  work,  he  dealt  both  his  approbation  and  his  cen- 
sure mth  unsparing  impartiality. 

We  possess  eleven  authenticated  appeals  to  his  text, 
ten  of  which  are  by  Plutarch,  in  his  lives  of  Themi- 
stocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles.  It  is  remarkable  that 
five  of  these  passages  contained  special  notice  of  the 
conduct  or  character  of  Cimon,  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  title  of  the  work ;  while  in  not  one  of 
the  whole  number  is  mention  made  of  Thucydides, 
who  figures  in  that  title,  with  Themistocles  and  Peri- 
cles, as  the  third  member  of  the  triumvirate.  This 
naturally  leads  to  the  suspicion,  that  the  title  itself, 
in  the  passage  of  Athena3us   where  alone  it  is  men- 

I   Figg.9,  10,  ll,&c. 
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tioned,  may  have  been  carelessly  quoted  by  that 
author,  or  may  have  been  corrupted  by  his  tran- 
scribers, and  that  it  either  originally  contained  all 
four  names,  or  that  the  name  of  Thucydides  has  been 
substituted  for  that  of  Cimon.  Of  Pericles  the  extant 
citations  contain  seven  notices ;  of  Themistocles  but 
two.  The  account  of  the  latter  statesman's  flight  to 
the  court  of  the  Molossian  king^  Admetus,  corresponds 
generally  with  that  given  by  (the  historian)  Thucydides. 
It  contains  however  this  addition :  that  Themistocles, 
before  finally  settling  in  Persia,  sought  an  asylum 
with  Hieron  king  of  Syracuse,  whose  daughter  he 
asked  in  marriage,  and  to  whom  he  proposed  a  scheme 
for  the  conquest  of  Greece;  both  which  overtures 
were  rejected  by  the  Sicilian  prince.  This  supple- 
mentary anecdote  is  made  light  of  by  Plutarch,  as 
being  both  unauthenticated  and  improbable.  In  the 
same  passage  Cimon  is  stated  to  have  persecuted,  and 
finally  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  Epicrates,  the  friend  of 
Themistocles,  by  whose  good  offices  the  wife  and  family 
of  the  latter  had  been  enabled  to  escape  from  Athens 
and  join  him  at  the  court  of  Admetus.  This  was  an 
act  certainly  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  rival  party 
leader ;  and  the  prominence  given  to  it  by  Stesim- 
brotus,  the  only  author  cited  by  Plutarch  as  having 
mentioned  it,  suffices  in  itself  to  vindicate  him  from 
all  suspicion  of  undue  favouritism  towards  Cimon. 

Stesimbrotus  describes    Cimon   as  devoid  of  that  His  cha- 
polite  culture  on  which  the  Athenian  citizen  of  rank  cTnwn^ 
usually  prided  himself,  and  especially  as  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  music ;  in  which  other  contemporary  autho- 
rities represent  him  as  not  unskilled."^    He  commends 


1  Frg.  2.  ^  Fig.  3. 
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him  at  the  same  time  for  his  freedom  from  the  foppery 
and  conceit  with  which  the  elegant  accomplishments 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  were  apt  to  be  accompanied, 
and  for  a  dignified  plainness  of  manner  and  speech. 
But  he  further  describes  him  as  carrying  this  latter 
peculiarity  the  length  of  an  enthusiastic,  and  in  an 
Athenian  offensive,  emulation  of  the  other  extreme  of 
rudeness  exhibited  in  the  Spartan  manners.  Of  this 
failing  several  illustrations  are  quoted  from  Stesim- 
brotus  by  Plutarch.^ 

The  character  of  Pericles,  as  sketched  out  in  the 
same  fragmentary  manner,  presents  a  similar  mixture 
of  good  and  evil.  The  imputed  licentiousness  of  his 
moral  habits,  especially  in  his  intercourse  with  wo- 
men, which,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  supplied  the 
comic  dramatists  with  abundant  materials  for  scur- 
rilous attack,  was  also  enlarged  on  by  Stesimbrotus.^ 
Plutarch  denounces  these  charges  as  false  and  ma- 
lisrnant ;  but  Athena3us^  seems  to  admit  them  as  valid, 
partly  on  the  authority  of  Stesimbrotus.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  they  were  altogether  groundless.  The 
comic  writers  seldom  raised  their  calumnies  on  a 
purely  imaginary  basis.  But  on  the  other  hand 
Stesimbrotus  narrates,  in  a  very  effective  manner,  an 
act  of  Pericles  highly  creditable  both  to  his  gene- 
rosity and  humanity.^  When  Cimon  was  publicly 
arraigned  of  treason  after  his  Thasian  campaign  in 
463,  it  devolved  on  Pericles,  as  head  of  the  opposite 
party,  to  appear  as  chief  prosecutor.  Shortly  before 
the  trial  Elpinice  the  wife  of  Cimon,  a  female  not 
then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  obtained  an  interview 
with  Pericles,  and  besought  him  to  deal  mercifully 

'  Frgg.  3,  4,  5,  6.  "  Frgg.  9.  sqq. 

^  XIII.  p.  o89.  *  Fig.  4. 
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with  her  husband.  Pericles  replied  jocosely :  that 
she  was  too  old  a  woman  to  act  the  part  of  suppliant 
with  due  effect.^  But  on  the  day  of  the  trial  he 
abstained  from  all  active  proceedings  in  the  court ; 
simply  rising  in  his  place,  according  to  form,  as  prin- 
cipal accuser ;  and  Cimon  was  acquitted.  Stesim- 
brotus  also  noticed  in  terms  of  eulogy  the  funeral 
oration  pronounced  by  Pericles  on  the  Athenians  who 
fell  in  the  Samian  war  of  441  B.C.;  illustrating  his 
remarks  by  the  citation  of  an  eloquent  passage.^ 

In  various  other  places  Plutarch  cites  this  author's 
testimony  relative  to  events  described  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  own  narrative  ;  more  frequently  in  the 
way  of  confutation  than  of  approbation ;  but  in 
several  instances  his  grounds  of  objection  are  so  in- 
adequate ^  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  was  hardly 
a  fair  judge  of  the  Thasian  biographer's  merits. 
The  frequency  of  his  appeals  to  the  work,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  his  sedulous  anxiety  to  controvert 
or  rectify  its  statements,  proves  that  he  considered 
its  author  as  no  contemptible  adversary.  From  the 
passages  above  quoted  and  examined  it  may  be  col- 
lected, that  the  method  of  historical  illustration  fol- 
lowed by  Stesimbrotus  was  much  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  prevalent  to  this  day  among  writers  of  Me- 
moirs ;  and  which  may  be  considered  as  in  some 
degree  inherent  in  the  genius  of  that  order  of  com- 
position. Without  perhaps  any  deliberate  intention 
to  falsify  or  misrepresent,  he  was  anxious  to  impart 
spirit  to  his  narrative  by  novel  facts  and  striking 


'  Athenasiis  (xm.  p.  589.)  gives  a  difFerent,  and  very  scandalous  ac- 
count of  this  interview  :   fiinQou  iXaSt   .  .   .   .   ro  tj?  'EXttivIkij  fxixOFivai. 

2  Frg.  8. 

3  Frg.  1. :  conf.  C.  Miill.  ad  loc. 
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anecdotes ;  and  not  over  rigid  in  testing  the  truth  of 
those  with  which  public  rumour  or  private  gossip 
supplied  him. 

As  no  literal  extracts  of  any  length  from  the  text 
of  this  or  of  any  other  work  of  Stesimbrotus  have 
been  preserved,  we  have  no  sufficient  means  of  judg- 
ing either  of  his  style,  or  of  the  form  of  dialect  in 
which  he  composed. 


ION  OF  Chios. 

14.  Ion,  distinguished  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  as 
poet,  historian,  and  philosopher^,  was  a  native  of 
Chios,  and  son  of  a  certain  Orthomenes  familiarly 
nicknamed  Xuthus  2,  after  the  father  of  the  mythical 
patriarch  Ion.  In  early  youth  he  was  brought  to 
Athens,  and  introduced  to  the  leading  circles  of  that 
polite  metropolis.  Adopting  its  literary  tastes,  he 
rose  to  high  distinction  as  a  dramatic  poet,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  habitual  visitor  in  the  city 
during  the  subsequent  course  of  his  life  ;  without 
however  abandoning  his  Ionian  nationality,  or  his 
more  permanent  domicile  in  his  native  island.  He 
describes  himself^,  when  a  youth  of  tender  years,  on 
his  first  visit  it  may  be  presumed  to  Athens,  as 
having  supped  at  the  house  of  a  citizen  named  Lao- 
medon.  Among  other  guests  present  was  the  cele- 
brated Cimon,  who  entertained  the  company  with  an 
account  of  the  stratagem  by  which,   at  Byzantium, 

'  Didot,  Fragg.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  sqq.  :    conf.  Bentley,  Epist.  ad 
Mill.  ed.Lips.  p.  494.  sqq. 

'  Suid.  et  Harpocr,  v.  "Imp  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Pac.  835. 
^  Frji.  4. 
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about  the  year  470  b.  c.  \  he  secured  for  the  Athe- 
nians a  better  share  in  the  division  of  the  spoil  cap- 
tured in  the  previous  campaign,  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
their  confederates.  Assuming  the  banquet  to  have 
taken  place  four  or  five  years  after  the  stratagem, 
about  the  year  465  b.  c,  and  Ion  to  have  been  at 
the  time  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  his  birth 
would  fall  between  485  and  480.  His  intimacy  with 
itlschylus,  of  which  notice  has  been  preserved,  must 
also  have  been  formed  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  as 
that  poet  died  in  456.  Ion  is  described  as  having 
been  present  with  ^Eschylus  at  the  Isthmian  games 
durino'  the  combat  of  the  cestus ;  on  which  occasion 
a  severe  wound  received  by  one  of  the  combatants 
led  the  dramatist  to  address  to  his  youthful  com- 
panion a  moral  reflexion  which  Plutarch,  who  quotes 
it,  estimates  more  highly  than  it  deserves.- 

lon's  first  appearance  on  the  Attic  stage  was  in 
01.  82,  between  452  and  449  b.  c.^  In  441  he  was 
resident  at  Chios,  where  he  VN^as  a  fellow-guest  ^vith 
Sophocles,  then  commanding  an  Athenian  squadron 
on  the  coast  of  Asia,  at  the  house  of  Hermesilas,  a 
private  friend  of  Sophocles,  and  who  filled  the  office 
of  Proxenus  or  Public  patron  of  the  Athenian  state 
in  Chios.  In  429  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  again 
visited  Athens,  having  in  that  year  competed  with 
Euripides  and  lophon  for  the  tragic  prize.  His  death 
took  place  before  421,  if  weight  can  attach  to  the 
literal  import  of  a  passage  of  the  Peace  of  Aristo- 

1  So  Midler,  ap.  Didot,  loc.  cit.  But  see  Grote  on  the  uncertain  clu-o- 
nology  of  these  events.  (Hist,  of  Gr.  voh  v.  p.  394.  sqq.)  Mr.  Grote  does 
not  notice  this  division  of  spoil  at  Byzantium. 

2  De  Prof,  in  Virt.  (frg.  4.). 

3  Schol.  Aristoph,  Pax,  835. ;  Suid.  v.  "Uov. 
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phanes.  Not  long  prior  to  that  date,  Ion  had  pro- 
duced an  ode  beghming  with  the  words  "  Morning 
star."  In  the  drama  of  Aristophanes  above  men- 
tioned ^  the  slave  of  Trygasus  asks  his  master,  whe- 
ther it  is  true,  as  some  said,  "that  men  after  their 
death  became  stars;"  and  on  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  further  inquires  "  what  new  star  of 
note  had  lately  been  observed."  To  which  Tryga3US 
replies  :  "  Ion  of  Chios ;  the  same  who  composed 
the  Morning  star  upon  earth,  was  himself  hailed  by 
the  title  of  Morning  star,  on  passing  from  this  to  the 
other  world."  It  may  however  be  a  question  whether 
these  verses  necessarily  refer  to  the  physical  death  of 
the  poet ;  or  may  not  rather,  in  the  spirit  of  Athenian 
comic  humour,  allude  to  his  poetical  death  ;  to  his 
having  withdrawn  perhaps  from  the  Attic  world  of 
literary  composition  after  his  publication  of  the 
"  Morning  star ; "  either  from  mortification  at  the 
cold  reception  of  that  poem,  or  from  some  other 
cause  of  a  similar  nature. 

In  his  poetical  capacity.  Ion  is  described  as  a  sin- 
gularly prolific  genius,  having  composed  Tragedies, 
Comedies,  Dithyrambs,  Epigrams,  Pteans,  Hymns, 
Scolia,  Encomia,  Elegies.^  As  a  philosopher,  his 
principal  or  only  work  was  entitled  Triagmoi  or 
Triads.^  It  was  in  prose,  and  a  commentary,  as 
its  name  denotes,  on  the  mystical  number  Three; 
a  favourite  subject  of  speculation  in  those  days 
with  philosophers  of  higher  celebrity  than  Ion.     To 

'  Pax,  835. 

2  Schol.  Aristoph.  sup.  cit. ;  Suid.  and  Harpocrat.  v.  "iw. 

^  Harpocrat.  v.  "imi'.  Possibly  the  same  work  called  Cosmologicus  by 
the  Schol.  Aristoph.  (conf.  Miill.  ad  frg.  12.),  and  llfpi  MtTewpwv  by 
Suidas.     Callimachus  assigned  it  to  a  different  author,    llarpocr.  loc.  cit. 
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these  various  compositions  in  poetry  or  prose,  their 
due  share  of  notice  will  be  allotted  in  the  proper 
place.  His  historical  works,  to  which  alone  our  at-  ir,s  prose 
tention  is  now  called,  were  enumerated  under  the  ^'^^^''' 
five  following  titles :  Hypomnemata,  or  Memoirs ; 
EpidemitE,  or  Foreign  visits ;  Synecdemeticus,  or 
the  Fellow-traveller ;  Logos  Presbeuticus,  or  Diplo- 
matic memoirs ;  and  Chii-ctisis,  or  the  Foundation 
of  Chios.  ^  The  first  of  the  five  was  probably  a 
common  title,  comprising  the  subjects  numbered 
under  the  three  next.  Of  the  Foreign  visits  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  they  are  to  be  understood  of 
visits  paid  by  Ion  himself  to  foreign  cities,  or  of 
visits  paid  by  distinguished  foreigners  to  Chios.  The 
latter  view  is  the  more  probable ;  as  the  next  title  in 
the  list,  that  of  Fellow-traveller,  seems  more  ap- 
propriately to  characterise  the  foreign  visits  of  the 
former  class.^  The  precise  nature  of  the  work,  the 
title  of  which  has  here  been  rendered  Diplomatic 
memoirs,  is  doubtful.  The  phrase  in  the  original 
denotes  Narrative  of  an  embassy  or  embassies  ;  but  of 
what  embassy  or  embassies  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  The  genuine  character  of  the  book  was  also 
questioned  by  the  antient  critics.^  The  Foundation 
of  Chios  seems  to  have  been  of  the  purely  logographic 
or  mythological  order. 

Of  the  passages  cited  from  the  properly  historical 

1  Schol.  Arlstoph. ;  Suid. ;  Harpocr.  sup.  loc.  cit.  Athenseus  and  J. 
Poll.  ap.  Did.  frgg.  1.  10. 

"  Conf.  Bentl.  ad  Mill.,  ed.  Lips.  p.  507. 

5  Schol.  Aristoph.  loc.  cit.  The  passage  of  Sext.  Empirictis,  supposed 
by  C.  Miiller  (frg.  11.)  to  be  derived  from  this  work,  is  a  garbled 
version  of  a  familiar  anecdote  in  Herodotus  (ni.  46.)  ;  a  fact  of  which 
it  seems  surprising  neither  IMliller,  nor  the  other  commentators  whom  he 
quotes,  should  have  been  aware.  The  word  /uffwj'  in  the  fragment  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  M(X)/(7(air ;  possibly  of  lafiiwi'. 
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or  biographical  works  of  Ion,  there  are  but  seven 
which  can  in  themselves  be  considered  as  containing 
historical  matter.  The  notices  contained  in  five  of 
these  seven  relate  to  the  afi'airs  of  Thucydides  (son 
of  Melesias),  Cimon,  and  Pericles ;  especially  of  the 
two  last-mentioned  statesmen;  the  same,  it  will  be 
observed,  celebrated  by  Stesimbrotus.  The  passages 
concerning  them  have  here  also  been  chiefly  trans- 
mitted by  Plutarch.  The  remaining  two  citations 
relate  to  Sophocles  and  Socrates.  Ion,  like  Stesim- 
brotus, is  a  censorious  judge  of  the  character  of 
Pericles.  He  is  accordingly,  like  his  fellow-biogra- 
pher, reprimanded  for  his  boldness  by  the  evidently 
partial  Boeotian  writer,  who  is  yet  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  failings  stigmatised  by  Ion  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  other  contemporaneous  authorities.  Ion 
dwells  1  on  the  illustrious  demagogue's  haughty  de- 
meanour, on  his  proud  consciousness  of  his  own  great 
qualities  combined  with  supercilious  contempt  for 
the  merits  of  others ;  and  on  his  tendency  to  indulge 
in  vainglorious  vaunts  of  his  mighty  deeds.  He  is 
described,  after  his  reduction  of  Samos,  and  renewed 
exaction  of  allegiance  from  the  other  states  of  Asia 
minor,  as  contrasting  his  exploits  with  those  of  Aga- 
memnon of  old^,  "who  had  taken  ten  whole  years  to 
conquer  a  single  city  of  Phrygia,  while  he,  in  the 
short  space  of  nine  months,  had  brought  to  submission 
the  most  powerful  states  of  Ionia  and  yEolia."  Of 
Cimon,  on  the  other  hand.  Ion  shows  himself  an  ar- 
lof  dent  admirer^,  and  is  in  so  far  consequently  more 
open  than  Stesimbrotus  to  the  charge  of  partiality  in 
his  estimate  of  rival  Athenian  statesmen.     He  even 

'  Frg.  5,  2  Frg.  8.  ^  Frgg.  4.  sqq. 
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gives  Cimon  credit  for  agreeable  qualities  the  posses- 
sion of  which  was  denied  him  by  Stesimbrotus;  he 
praises  the  manly  grace  of  his  person,  and  contrasts 
the  unpretending  simplicity  and  affability  of  his  man- 
ners  with  the  supercilious  pomp  of  Pericles. 

15.  The  passage  relative  to  Socrates  is  of  little  His  style 
value,  but  that  concerning  Sophocles^  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  as  it  is  the  longest,  of  the  frag- 
mentary remains  of  Greek  historical  literature  prior 
to  Herodotus.  It  describes  a  characteristic  scene  at 
a  banquet  given,  by  a  friend  and  fellow-citizen  of  Ion, 
to  the  poet  m  illustration  of  whose  character  the 
narrative  is  introduced.  The  following  version  of 
part  of  a  dialogue  between  the  poet  and  another  lite- 
rary guest  on  the  occasion,  will  convey  a  fair  general 
impression  of  the  character  of  the  work  from  which 
it  is  derived : 

"  Observing  the  youth  who  acted  as  our  cupbearer  standing  on  the 
hearth,  the  red  beams  of  the  fire  playing  on  his  cheek,  Sophocles 
thus  addressed  him  :  '  Art  thou  willing,  my  fair  boy,  to  serve  me 
with  wine  in  the  mode  in  which  1  may  drink  of  it  most  pleasantly  ?' 
and  on  the  lad  expressing  ready  obedience  to  his  commands, 
'  Then,'  continued  the  poet,  '  carry  thy  cup  gently  with  thine  own 
hand  to  my  lips,  and  again  as  gently  remove  it.'  As  the  blush  on 
the  youth's  coimtenance  at  this  assumed  a  deeper  hue,  'How  finely," 
said  Sophocles,  turning  to  his  fellow-guests,  '  has  it  been  said  by 
the  poet  Phrynichus: 

The  light  of  love  beams  on  his  purple  cheek.' 

Upon  which  Eretrieus,  the  schoolmaster  of  Erythrae,  remarked  : 
'  Skilled  as  thou  art  thyself,  Sophocles,  in  the  composition  of  poetry, 
thou  hast  yet  judged  wrong  in  commending  Phrynichus  for  apply- 
ing the  epithet  purple  to  the  cheek  of  a  fair  boy  ;  for  were  the 
cheeks  of  this  our  cupbearer  to  be  overspread  by  a  painter's  brush 
with  a  shade  of  purple,  he  would  no  longer  appear  the  handsome 

1  Frff.  1. 
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youth  which  he  is.  One  cannot  therefore  with  propriety  illustrate 
a  beautiful  object  by  comparing  it  with  another  which  is  not 
beautiful.'  To  this  the  poet  replied  with  a  good-humoured  smile : 
'  If  so,  my  friend  and  fellow-guest,  then  must  that  other  line  of 
Simonides,  so  greatly  esteemed  by  the  rest  of  the  Hellenic  public, 
be  distasteful  to  thee  alone  : 

Sweetly  the  maid  spoke  from  her  purple  lips. 

As  little  could  you  bear  with  Homer  when  he  talks  of  the  golden 
locks  of  Apollo ;  for  were  a  painter,  in  a  picture  of  the  god,  in 
good  earnest  to  tinge  his  locks  with  gold,  instead  of  the  dark 
shade  natural  to  hair,  he  would  produce  but  a  sorry  work  of  art. 
Equally  offensive  to  you  must  be  the  Poet's  epithet  of  rosy- 
fingered  ;  for  were  a  hand  really  to  be  dipped  in  a  dye  of  rose 
colour,  it  would  be  more  like  that  of  a  journeyman  dyer  than  of  a 
fair  woman.'  This  reply,  while  it  silenced  the  schoolmaster,  af- 
forded much  entertainment  to  the  rest  of  the  company."  ^ 

This  extract,  with  the  whole  context  to  which  it 
belongs,  possesses  strong  claims  on  the  interest  of  the 
modern  reader.  While  a  characteristic  specimen, 
both  of  the  style  of  Ion  and  of  the  genius  at  large  of 
this  order  of  literary  composition  in  his  time,  it  pre- 
sents a  graphic  sketch  of  the  habits  and  humours  of 
the  more  intellectual  order  of  Greek  convivial  society 
in  the  Periclean  age.  The  criticism  is  lively  and 
ingenious,  the  repartee  spirited,  without  bitterness 
or  personality.  Both  sentiment  and  phraseology 
are  eleo:ant,  while  free  from  affectation  or  studied 
figures  of  speech.  The  structure  is  natural  and 
perspicuous,  equally  removed  from  the  sententious 
meagreness  of  the  old  Ionian  school,  and  from  the 
complicated  rotundity  of  the  Siculo- Attic  period. 
Judging  therefore  from  the  above  specimen,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  this  branch  of  composition  had 
hitherto  remained  exempt  from  the  subtleties  or  mere- 

^  See  Appendix  F. 
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tricious  graces  of  the  Gorgian  school.  It  was  scarcely 
indeed  to  be  expected  that  such  familiar  narratives, 
consisting  in  great  part  of  anecdote  and  convivial 
conversation,  should  readily  submit  to  the  artificial 
rules  which  had  been  imposed  on  oratory  and  didactic 
composition. 

The  passage  above  illustrated  contains  many  traces 
of  the  Ionic  dialect.^  They  are  however  but  traces  ; 
the  general  form  of  expression  being  Attic.  The 
broader  features  of  lonism  may  here  as  in  other  simi- 
lar cases  have  been  effaced  in  the  transmission  of  the 
passage  to  posterity ;  or  possibly  Ion  may  have  tem- 
pered his  native  usage,  by  the  infusion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  that  Attic  precision  which  was  certainly 
better  adapted  to  this  style  of  composition  than  the 
sonorous  rotundity  of  the  pure  Ionic  dialect.  This 
would  the  more  naturally  happen  in  the  case  of  one 
who,  if  we  may  trust  our  extant  authorities,  was  in 
the  habit  of  composing  not  only  tragedies  but  come- 
dies for  the  Attic  stage. 

Of  the  remaining  citations  from  the  historical  me- 
moirs of  Ion,  severaP,  referring  to  matters  of  gas- 
tronomic or  convivial  interest,  throw  further  light  on 
the  social  character  of  the  age  and  of  the  author,  who 
is  indeed  celebrated  by  his  antient  commentators  as 
a  devotee  both  of  Venus  and  Bacchus.^  His  other 
historical  work,  entitled  Foundation  of  Chios,  seems 
to  have  been  modelled  altoo-ether  on  the  old  loo-o- 
graphic  plan  of  mythological  research ;  and  to  have 
been  marked  by  no  features  of  interest  beyond  its 
fellows.       The    fragments*  refer   exclusively   to  the 


1  Conf.  Bentl.  ad  Mill.  ed.  Lips.  p.  507.  2  pj.gg  2,  3. 

^  Baton  Sinop.  ap.  Atlien.  x.  p.  436.  e.  *  13,  14,  15. 

VOL.    IV.  P 
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mythical  legends  of  the  island ;  to  its  discovery  as  yet 
in  a  barren  state  by  Neptune  ;  to  the  amours  of  that 
god  with  its  indigenous  nymph ;  to  the  fall  of  snow 
(chion)  which  took  place  at  the  birth  of  their  son, 
hence  called  Chion,  and  the  island  after  him  Chios. 
From  his  descendants,  and  from  those  of  one  or  two 
other  equally  mythical  settlers  from  Caria  and  Crete, 
the  names  of  the  principal  localities  of  the  island  are 
derived  by  a  like  course  of  etymological  trifling. 
An  allusion  in  one  of  the  fragments  to  the  hero 
Palamedes,  would  indicate  that  the  destinies  of  Chios 
were  brought  into  some  kind  of  connexion  wdth  the 
Trojan  war.  That  the  realities  of  her  Foundation, 
or  in  other  words  of  her  Greek  colonisation,  formed 
no  part  of  the  author's  plan,  seems  to  be  implied  by 
the  statement  of  Pausanias\  that  although  Ion  had 
alluded  to  the  connexion  of  Chios  with  the  Ionian 
league,  he  had  omitted  all  notice  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  that  connexion. 

HERODORUS  of  Heraceea. 

16.  Heraclea,  the  native  place  of  this  author,  was  a 
city  of  Bithynia  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea. 
He  is  hence  variously  designated  Herodorus  Heracle- 
otes  and  Herodorus  Ponticus.  Heraclea  was  founded 
by  a  mixed  body  of  Boeotian  and  Megarian  colonists, 
under  Milesian  auspices^,  at  an  uncertain  period;  but 
like  many  similar  settlements  claimed  a  mythical 
as  well  as  a  historical  origin^;  the  former  being 
connected  by  native  annalists,  as  was  natural,  with 

'  Frg.  13. 

'  Frg.  57.;  Ephor.  ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  ii.  845.  (frg.  Eph.  83.  Did.); 
Pausan.  v.  xxvi.  6.,  conf.  Strab.  xii.  p.  542. 
•''  :\[ela,  I.  19. 
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the  adventures  of  the  hero  from  whom  the  place  de- 
rived its  name.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Herodorus 
nothing  further  is  recorded  than  that  he  was  father 
of  a  disciple  of  Socrates  named  Bryson,  who  himself 
afterwards  enjoyed  some  celebrity  as  a  philosopher 
and  man  of  letters.^  This  notice  reo^ardino-  the  son 
establishes  with  sufficient  general  accuracy  the  age  of 
the  father,  as  contemporaneous  with  Socrates  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

The  historical  researches  of  Herodorus  were  con- 
fined to  the  mythical  age ;  and  the  chief  peculiarity  of 
his  literary  character  is  the  marked  manner  in  which 
his  antiquarian  sympathies  are  concentrated  around 
his  native  town  of  Heraclea  ;  a  place  enjoying  but  a 
slender  share  of  real  celebrity,  and  which  it  required 
some  effort  of  ingenuity  to  glorify  even  by  the  re- 
flected splendour  of  other  more  renowned  scenes  of 
action.  His  principal  works  were  a  Life  or  History 
of  Hercules,  and  an  Argonautica,  or  history  of  the 
Argonautic  enterprise.  The  district  around  Heraclea 
w^as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  twelve  leading  exploits  of 
the  Theban  hero;  and  the  principal  theatre  of  the 
Argonautic  adventure  was  the  same  line  of  coast, 
Heraclea  itself  having  been  signalised  by  sundry  sub- 
ordinate incidents  of  the  expedition.  Herodorus  has 
accordingly  been  at  pains  in  each  case  to  give  pro- 
minence to  those  details  which  conferred  honour  on 
his  native  place. 

The  work  on  Hercules  appears  to  have  treated  its  His  life  of 
comprehensive  subject,  the  genealogy,  birth,  adven-  ^^'■''"^^^• 
tures,  character,  death,  and  divine   honours  of  the 
Theban  hero,  in  very  ample  detail,  and  to  have  been 


'  Aristot.  ap.  C.  IMiiller,  in  Didot,  Fragg.  vol.  n.  p.  27. 
p  2 
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of  considerable  bulk.  In  one  of  the  citations  mention 
occurs  of  the  seventeenth  book^;  from  which  it  were 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  whole  work  may  have 
contained  not  less  than  the  round  number  of  twenty. 
The  notices  of  the  Argonautica  make  no  mention  of 
any  division  into  books.  This  would  imply  it  to  have 
been  a  less  voluminous  composition  than  the  Life  of 
Hercules ;  but  the  citations  of  its  text  are  nearly 
equal  in  number  to  those  of  the  sister  work,  and 
their  tenor  also  indicates  that  it  treated  its  subject 
in  similar  detail.  The  Argonautic  expedition,  as  a 
single  adventure,  would  less  readily  suggest  any  mi- 
nute subdivision  of  parts,  than  the  twelve  labours  of 
the  Theban  hero  with  his  numerous  supplementary 
exploits. 

The  portion  of  the  Life  of  Hercules  which  connected 
itself  most  closely  with  Heraclea  was  what  is  classed 
as  his  ninth  labour,  his  expedition  against  the  Amazon 
queen  Hippolyta.  Upon  this  occasion  the  hero,  in  his 
passage  through  Bithynia,  conferred  on  Lycus,  a  king 
of  that  region  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for 
friendly  services,  a  large  additional  territory  wrested 
from  another  neighbouring  hostile  potentate.  This 
territory  the  new  proprietor,  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  donor,  named  Heraclea.^  The  city  itself  was 
not  founded  until  a  later  period ;  when  the  site  se- 
lected, in  terms  of  a  divine  injunction,  was  that  marked 
by  the  grave  of  Idmon,  the  prophet  of  the  Argonauts^, 
who  died  during  their  visit  to  that  coast,  and  was 
buried  on  its  soil.  The  city  was  built  around  his 
tomb,  which  was  shown  in  later  times  in  the  centre 
of  the  agora.     Although  the  affairs  of  the  Argonauts 

1  Frg.  31.  .  2  Frg.  15.  ^  Frg.  57. 
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were  thus  connected  by  Herodorus  with  those  of  his 
favourite  hero  Hercules,  the  same  hero  was  yet  excluded 
by  him^  from  the  share  in  the  Argonautic  adventure 
usually  allotted  to  him  in  the  popular  legend  ;  ob- 
viously because  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  dignity 
that  he  should  act  a  secondary  part  in  any  great 
achievement ;  and  his  participation  in  the  Colchian 
enterprise  would  necessarily  have  placed  him  in  a 
secondary  position  as  compared  with  Jason.  Hero- 
dorus also  denied  to  Theseus,  not  only  the  oflSce  of 
coadjutor  of  Hercules  in  his  principal  undertakings, 
an  honour  assigned  to  the  Attic  hero  in  the  popular 
Attic  fable ;  but  even  appears  to  have  disputed  his 
title  to  the  celebrity  which  he  there  enjoyed  as  a  per- 
former of  mighty  deeds  in  the  same  independant  capa- 
city as  Hercules.^  Among  other  instances  of  pre- 
ference given  by  Herodorus  to  his  native  region  as 
the  scene  of  Herculean  enterprise,  he  described^  the 
infernal  dog  Cerberus  as  having  been  dragged  from 
Hades  to  the  upper  world,  at  a  place  called  Ache- 
rusia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heraclea;  the  same 
adventure  being  placed  in  other  accounts  at  Cape 
Tasnarus  in  Laconia,  or  at  Troezene  in  Argolis. 

In  his  narrative  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  He-  His  Argo- 
rodorus  gave,  as  we  have  seen,  special  prominence  to 
the  death  of  Idmon  the  soothsayer  at  Heraclea.'*  He 
also  further  consulted  the  honour  of  his  native  place 
by  describing  the  Argo  on  her  voyage  homeward  as 
following  the  same  course,  by  Heraclea  consequently, 
which  she  had  taken  when  outward  bound,  and  as 
having  retouched  at  that  port;  on  which  occasion, 
and  not  on  her  first  visit  as  in  other  accounts,  both 

1  Fi-gg.  27.  38.  2  Frgg.  16,  17.  34. 

^  Frg.  25,  *  Frgg.  56.  sqq. 
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Idmon  the  seer  and  Tiphys  the  pilot  passed  to  the 
other  world. ^  In  the  appointment  of  Erginus,  a 
primitive  Milesian  hero,  as  successor  to  the  vacant 
office  of  Tiphys,  Herodorus  seems  to  have  paid  an 
episodical  compliment^  to  Miletus,  the  foundress  or 
patroness  of  most  of  the  Greek  colonial  settlements 
on  that  line  of  coast. 

Apart  from  these  and  similar  other  details  reflect- 
ing the  literary  patriotism  of  Herodorus,  the  treat- 
ment of  neither  of  his  subjects  seems  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  much  either  of  novelty  or  ingenuity. 
That  both  works,  however,  enjoyed  an  extensive  cre- 
dit in  their  own  department  of  mythical  research,  is 
evinced  by  the  large  number,  in  all  upwards  of 
seventy  extant  citations  of  their  text.  This  may  be 
owing  partly  to  his  having  given  complete  and  co- 
pious narratives  of  these  popular  chapters  of  the 
national  mythology ;  partly  to  his  being  the  first 
prose  author  of  the  classical  period  who  had  treated 
either  of  them  in  a  separate  or  integral  form. 

The  anxiety  of  Herodorus  to  enliven  the  illustrative 
element  of  his  text  displays  itself  chiefly  in  his  subtle 
attempts  at  mythological  interpretation,  and  in  his 
speculations  on  physical  and  geographical  subjects. 
These  speculations,  while  savouring  of  the  sophistical 
school  of  his  age,  are  marked  at  times  by  a  fantastic 
eccentricity  which  commended  them  to  the  notice  of 
abler  naturalists  than  Herodorus  himself.  Aristotle^, 
among  others,  quotes  and  comments  on  his  theories 
with  a  gravity  which  shows  that,  if  he  did  not  ac- 
quiesce in  them,  he  considered  them  worthy  of  re- 
spect.   "  The  vulture,"  says  that  philosopher,  "  builds 

>  Frgg.  55—58.  2  Yrgg.  43.  59,  ■'  Frgg.  10.  l-J. 
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her  nest  on  lofty  and  inaccessible  rocks :  hence  it  is 
that  a  young  vulture  is  rarely  seen.  It  has  even 
been  asserted  that  no  one  ever  saw  a  young  bird  of 
the  vulture  species.  This  led  Herodorus,  father  of 
Bryson  the  sophist,  to  maintain  that  the  vulture  was 
an  animal  bred  and  habitually  residing  in  some  dis- 
tant aerial  world ;  whence  also  he  explained  the 
suddenness  with  which  they  appear  in  the  upper  air, 
often  in  great  numbers."  This  and  other  peculiarities 
for  which  the  same  bird  was  said  to  be  distinguished, 
were  illustrated  in  other  texts  of  Herodorus,  cited  by 
different  authors,  and  were  described  by  him  as  the 
source  of  the  special  purity  and  sanctity  attributed  to 
it  by  Hercules,  above  the  rest  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
not  even  excepting  the  eagle. ^  Various  other  com- 
mentaries of  Herodorus  on  the  nature  and  habits 
of  different  animals  are  noticed  by  the  Stagirite 
philosopher.^ 

The  excursions  of  Herodorus  in  the  region  of 
mythological  interpretation,  while  less  poetical,  are 
not  more  remarkable  for  common  sense  than  his 
flight  to  the  visionary  abode  of  the  vultures.  The 
fabled  structure  of  the  walls  of  Troy  by  Neptune 
and  AjJoUo  as  hired  architects  of  Laomedon,  with 
the  impiety  of  their  employer  in  refusing  their  sti- 
pulated wages,  was  explained^  as  a  figurative  mode  of 
showing  forth  how  the  impious  king  had  plundered 
the  temples  of  the  two  gods  of  their  treasures,  and 
withheld  from  them  their  just  meed  of  sacrifice,  in 
order  to  devote  the  funds  accruing  from  this  outrage 
on  their  dignity  to  the  better  fortification  of  his  city. 
The  story  of  Hercules  undertaking  for  a  season  the 


1  Frg.  10.  -  Do  General.  Aniui.  iii.  6.  ^  Fig.  18, 
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burthen  imposed  upon  Atlas  of  bearing  the  heavens 
on  his  shoulders,  signified  a  course  of  lessons  in 
astronomy,  for  which  the  Theban  adventurer  was  in- 
debted to  the  African  giant.^  Prometheus^  was  a 
Scythian  king;  the  eagle  which  preyed  on  his  vitals 
was  a  river  called  the  Eagle,  which  laid  waste  his 
country  with  its  inundations.  Hercules  delivered  him 
from  its  ravages,  by  straightening  and  embanking  the 
course  of  the  stream.  These  specimens  will  suffice 
to  show  that  this  recondite  branch  of  archasological 
research  had  made  but  small  beneficial  progress  since 
the  time  when  Hecataeus,  in  a  like  dull  spirit  of  prag- 
matical subtlety,  had,  as  mentioned  in  another  place, 
proposed  similar  interpretations  of  other  exploits  of 
the  same  hero. 

These  two  principal  compositions  of  Herodorus 
appear  to  have  survived  to  a  late  period,  being  quoted 
freely  by  authors  of  every  subsequent  age  of  clas- 
sical antiquity.  Two  other  works  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  composed  by  him ;  one  under  the  title  of 
OEdipus,  the  other  under  that  of  Pelopia.  A  single 
citation  alone  of  each  is  extant."'' 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Herodorus,  though  a 
native  of  an  ^Eolo-Dorian  colony,  would  write  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  as  that  commonly  employed  by  authors 
in  his  own  branch  of  composition.     Traces  of  lonism 

1  Frg.  24.  ^  Frg.  23. :  conf.  61. 

^  Frgg.  5,  6.  61.  The  passage  of  the  Pelopia  (frg.  61.)  alludes  to 
the  rescue  of  the  infant  Orestes  from  vEgisthus ;  that  from  the  CEdipus 
(fro-g.  5,  6.)  defines  the  stature  of  Hercules.  It  has  been  conjectured 
with  some  plausibility  (Miiller  ad  frg.  5.)  that  these  titles  may  denote 
separate  books  of  the  Life  of  Hercules ;  the  one  descriptive  of  portions 
of  his  personal  or  family  history  connected  with  Peloponnesus ;  the  other 
of  portions  connected  with  Bceotia.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  see  how 
the  adventures  of  Orestes  could  be  treated  with  propriety,  even  episodi- 
cally, in  connexion  with  tliose  of  Hercules. 
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accordingly  are  observable  in  the  few  lines  of  literal 
extract  from  his  text  that  have  been  preserved^,  but 
which  supply  no  adequate  criteria  for  estimating  the 
general  character  of  his  style. 

HELLANICUS  of  Mittlene. 

17.  The  most  authentic  notice  of  the  age  of  this  Hdianici 
author^  is  the  general  statement  of  Dionysius  of  J'Jne!^*^" 
Halicarnassus^,  indirectly  confirmed  by  Thucydides^,  His  age. 
that  he  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  and  that  he  outlived  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  43 1  b.  c.  A  fragment 
of  one  of  his  works  also  implies  that  he  survived  ihe 
termination  of  that  war,  in  404  b.c.^:  allusion  being 
there  made  to  transactions  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Arginusse  fought  in  the  previous  year,  406 ;  and,  if 
he  was  still  engaged  in  writing  after  the  latter  date, 
his  life  may  probably  have  extended  to  the  close  of 
the  century.  No  great  weight  attaches  to  the  au- 
thority of  Lucian  ^,  who  states  him  to  have  reached 
the  age  of  85.  Admitting  however  that  notice  to  be 
correct,  and  that  he  died  about  the  year  400  B.C.,  his 
birth  would  have  taken  place  about  485  B.C.,  within 
a  year  of  the  date  usually  assigned  to  the  birth  of 
Herodotus ;  so  that  the  two  historians  would,  on  this 
basis,   have   been    strictly    contemporaneous.'     That 

1  Frgg.  20.  60, 

*  His  remains,  ap.  Didot,  vol.  i.;  and  Stm'z,  Fragg.  Hellanici,  1826. 
3  De  Thucyd.  Jud.  5. 

*  I.  97. 

*  Frg.  80.  (Didot)  ;  to  which  may  be  added  his  notice,  in  frg.  78.,  of 
the  orator  Audocides,  who  could  hardly  have  been  a  person  of  such 
notoriety  as  to  call  forth  so  marked  an  allusion,  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  century. 

6  De  Macrobb.  22. 

'  Far  too  much  weight  has  been  attached  by  the  modern  biographers 
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Herodotus,  in  the  popular  adjustment  of  epochs,  for 
authentic  adjustment  we  have  none,  should  rank  as 
the  younger  of  the  two,  would  be  the  natural  result 
of  the  more  advanced  stage  of  their  common  art 
which  his  Avork  represents.  By  Suidas  ^  we  are  told 
that  the  name  of  the  Lesbian  historian's  father  was 
"  said  by  some  to  be  Aristomenes,  by  others  Andro- 
menes,  by  others  Scammon;"  a  piece  of  information 
hardly  worth  the  elaborate  commentaries  bestowed  on 
it  by  modern  critics.^  He  is  said  by  the  same  Suidas 
to  have  had  a  son  called  Scammon ;  to  have  resided 
at  the  court  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon ;  and  to 
have  died  at  Perperene,  a  small  town  on  the  ^Eolian 
coast  opposite  his  native  isle  of  Lesbos. 

Hellanicus  is  distinguished  among  the  historians  of 
the  flourishing  age  of  Greece  by  the  number  of  works 
which  he  composed ;  or  which  at  least  authors  of 
various  epochs  cite  by  more  or  less  distinct  titles  as 
passing  current  under  his  name.  The  sum  total  of 
these  titles  amounts  to  about  thirty ;  which  number 
however  requires  to  be  greatly  reduced,  in  order  to 

of  both  Hellanicus  and  Herodotus  to  the  authority  of  Pamphila  (ap. 
Gell.  XV.  23.),  who  makes  Hellanicus  sixty-five,  and  Herodotus  fifty-three 
years  old  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  431  B.C.  This 
notice  seems  to  be  virtually  falsified  in  the  case  of  Hellanicus  by  his  own 
evidence.  For,  if  he  was  65  in  431  b.  c,  he  would  have  been  past  90  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  the  passage  above  quoted.  So  prolonged  a  life 
of  literary  activity,  though  not  impossible,  is  not  certainly  probable ;  nor, 
had  he  really,  like  Isocrates,  lived  and  written  beyond  ninety,  is  it  likely 
that  Lucian,  whose  object  was  to  magnify  his  longevity,  would  have 
restricted  it  to  eighty-five  years.  Mr.  Grote  diflTers  from  all  previous 
authorities,  in  making  Hellanicus  decidedly  junior  to  Herodotus.  This 
eccentric,  but  not  in  itself  unreasonable  opinion,  he  supports  by  no 
arguments ;  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  implicit  reliance 
which  elsewhere,  in  treating  of  the  age  of  Herodotus,  he  appears  to  place 
in  the  authority  of  Pamphila.  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  vi.  p.  617.  :  conf.  iv.  p. 
305.  note. 

'   V.  'EXXaviKOt; 

"  C  Muller,  ap.  Didot,  p.  xxiv. 
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furnish  any  accurate  estimate  of  his  literary  hibours. 
Some  of  the  works  enumerated  were  certainly  spu- 
rious ;  or  perhaps  never  existed  but  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  triflinf]^  o-rammarians.  In  several  instances 
different  titles  are  used  to  denote  the  same  book. 
Others  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  practice  of 
quoting  under  separate  denominations  the  principal 
subdivisions  of  works  of  great  compass  or  variety  of 
subject.^  But  even  with  due  allowance  for  such  re- 
ductions, there  would  remain  some  ten  or  twelve 
integral  compositions  of  considerable  bulk.  The  en- 
tire list  is  subjoined.  The  principal  works  have  there 
been  ranked  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  being  established. 
The  details  of  the  scheme  of  arrangement  will  be 
explained  in  the  sequel. 

Deucalionia.     Thessalica. 

Phoronis  (Argolica,  Boeotica). 

Atlantis. 

Arcadica. 

Atthis.     Historia  Attica  :  Historia  (Asopis). 

Troica. 

^OLicA  (Lesbica). 

Sacerdotes  Junonis  Argiv^e. 

Carneonic^. 

Persica. 


-^gyptiaca. 

Iter  ad  Ammonem. 

'  The  title  Cranaica,  in  the  Schol.  of  Aristoph.  (frg.  85.),  is  evidently 
a  corruption  of  Cavneonicae.  That  of  Ta  -n-tpl  Xvdlav  (frgg-  124.  sq.),  re- 
ferring simply  to  certain  remarks  on,  or  notices  of,  Lydia,  by  Hellanicus, 
has  no  claim  to  a  place  in  the  list,  either  as  a  separate  work,  or  a  separate 
book  or  chapter  of  a  work. 
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De  Gontibus.     De  Gentium  nomiiiibus. 

Instituta  Barbarica. 

Foundations  (Foundation  of  Chios). 

Cypriaca. 

Scythica. 

Phoenicica. 

Jovis  Polytychia. 

Hellanicus  was  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  historical  writers  who  flourished 
prior  to  Herodotus;  forming  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
Avhich  connects  the  latter  with  Acusilaus  or  Cadmus 
of  Miletus.  His  historical  method  betrays,  it  is  true, 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  old  logographic 
school ;  but  those  characteristics  are  developed  under 
greater  variety  of  forms,  and  in  a  more  extended 
range  of  literary  enterprise.  A  large  portion  of  his 
genealogical  labours  is  bestowed  on  as  visionary 
pedigrees  as  those  which  figure  in  the  four  books  of 
Acusilaus.  A  similar  share  of  his  geographical  re- 
search is  occupied  with  etymological  trivialities  rival- 
ing any  propounded  by  Hecatasus.  But  his  notices 
even  of  mythical  events,  such  as  the  early  migrations 
of  the  Pelasgic  races  in  Hellas  and  the  neighbouring 
regions,  are  often  fraught  with  a  spirit  of  enlarged, 
almost  critical  investigation,  of  which  there  is  little 
trace  in  the  page  of  his  predecessors.  His  researches 
in  the  regions  of  more  authentic  history,  if  not  re- 
markable for  depth  or  precision,  appear  to  have  been 
honest  and  impartial,  and  extend  over  a  Avider  field 
than  those  of  any  author  prior  to  Herodotus.  Of 
occasional  errors  or  oversights  there  are  no  doubt 
traces  in  his  remains.  But  the  sweeping  charges  of 
credulity,  falsehood,  and  ignorance,  brought  against 
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him  by  Ephorus^  and  Strabo^,  are  not  borne  out  by 
any  evidence  adduced  in  their  support.  He  has  also, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  merit  of  having  at- 
tempted, with  partial  success,  to  impart  chronological 
order  and  method  to  his  historical  text,  a  merit  to 
which  Herodotus  has  no  pretension  whatever. 

The  prominent  fault  of  this  author  appears  to  have 
been  his  want  of  method  in  the  distribution  of  his 
materials ;  which,  instead  of  being  embodied,  like 
those  of  his  otherwise  inferior  predecessors,  Pherecy- 
des  and  Hecat^eus,  into  one  or  more  comprehensive 
works,  were  subdivided  among  a  number  of  desultory 
treatises.  His  few  attempts  at  a  more  enlarged  range 
of  historical  combination  appear  to  have  resulted  but 
in  meagre  summaries,  or  chronological  compendia  of 
matters  in  great  part  already  treated  by  himself  in 
other  separate  tracts.  Of  epic  unity  or  condensa- 
tion he  seems  to  have  had  no  clear  conception.  His 
numerous  compositions  accordingly,  embracing,  in 
one  form  or  other,  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  subjects  treated  by  Herodotus  in  his  single  work, 
bear  to  that  work  much  the  same  relation  as  the 
ballads  of  the  ante-Homeric  age  bore  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  For  this  defect  he  is  pointedly  stigmatised 
by  antient  critics.^ 

It  is  however  certain,  as  already  remarked,  that 
the  number  of  titles  in  the  list  above  given  exceeds 
that  of  the  works  actually  composed  by  Hellanicus. 
The  catalogue,  in  order  to  simplify  our  analysis  of  its 
contents,  has  been  divided  into  two  parts.     The  first 


1  Frg.  91.  Didot. 

^  X.  p.  451.,  XI.  p.  508.,  XII.  p.  550. 

'  Agathem.  I.   1.       'EWaviKog  yap  6  Aiaiiiog,   avt)p   noKiii<yro)n,  anXarrrij}^ 
irapkStoKt  Tt)v  idTopiav  :  conf.  Dion,  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  6. 
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contains  the  ascertained  genuine  works  of  the  histo- 
rian ;  the  second  those  the  existence  or  genuine  cha- 
racter of  which  is  questionable.  In  the  first,  the 
principal  title  of  each  work  has  been  given  in  capital 
letters.  The  titles  subjoined  in  ordinary  type,  where 
not  in  parenthesis,  are  the  duplicate  or  subordinate 
titles  of  the  same  work.  Those  in  parenthesis  belong 
to  its  separate  heads  or  chapters.  The  same  method 
has  been  partially  followed  in  regard  to  the  second 
part  of  the  list.  Few  however  of  the  titles  which  it 
contains  have  been  attested  on  such  valid  authority 
or  in  so  distinct  a  manner,  as  to  warrant  their  being 
assumed  to  represent  integral  works  either  genuine  or 
supposititious. 

Deucalionia.     Thessalica. 

His  D.'u-  18.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Hellanicus  conceded 
cahonia.  ^^  ^^iQ  tradition  of  the  repeopling  the  earth  b}^  Deuca- 
lion, after  the  flood,  the  same  priority  over  other 
parallel  legends  awarded  to  it  by  Hesiod,  and  in  the 
popular  mythology ;  or  whether  he  may  not  rather 
have  given  a  preference  to  the  claims  of  Phoroneus, 
the  patriarchal  hero  of  southern  Greece,  who  in  the 
Argolic  tradition  also  figures  as  father  of  the  human 
species,  and  whose  afi'airs  supplied  Hellanicus  with 
materials  for  another  of  his  principal  works.  It  seems 
indeed  doubtful  whether  Hellanicus  considered  the 
flood  of  Deucalion  as  universal ;  and  not  rather  as 
limited  to  the  regions  of  northern  Greece ;  and  as  a 
calamity  consequently  from  the  effects  of  which  the 
Peloponnesian  races  remained  exempt.  In  the  ab- 
sence however  of  more  positive  data  on  the  subject,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  popular 
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view,  and  a  precedence  has  accordingly  been  assigned 
to  the  Deucalionia  in  the  chronological  series  of  his 
researches. 

The  two  principal  fragments  describe  the  birth  of 
Deucalion,  and  his  rescue,  with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  from 
the  deluge,  in  their  ark.  The  remainder  are  chiefly 
of  a  geographical  tendency,  describing  the  recolonisa- 
tion  of  Thessaly  and  the  surrounding  region  by  the 
new  race  of  men.  The  notices  of  this  recolonisation 
are  limited  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Corinthian 
isthmus ;  a  limitation  which  seems  to  confirm  the 
conjecture  that,  in  the  tradition  of  Hellanicus,  the 
southern  peninsula  was  peopled  by  a  race  distinct 
from  that  called  into  existence  by  Deucalion. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  Thessalian 
chapter  of  mythical  genealogy  was  treated  by  Hella- 
nicus, as  by  other  popular  logographers,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  history  of  Deucalion,  king  of  Thessaly, 
and  patriarch  of  the  Hellenic  race  of  northern 
Greece.^  We  have  not  hesitated  therefore  to  class 
the  title  Thessalica  as  a  duplicate  of  that  of  Deuca- 
lionia. The  connexion  between  Deucalion  and  Thes- 
saly seems  indeed  to  have  been  peculiarly  close  in 
the  system  of  Hellanicus,  who  describes  the  ark  of 
this  Hellenic  Noah  as  resting  after  the  flood  on  the 
Thessalian  mount  Orthrys^,  not  on  Parnassus  as  in 
the  popular  version  of  the  legend.  From  the  tenor  of 
several  of  the  fragments,  it  also  appears  that  Hella- 
nicus, like  other  popular  fabulists,  gave  a  prominent 
place  in  the  book  of  Thessalian  tradition  to  the  Argo- 
nautic  enterprise. 

This  work  was  divided,  probably  by  the  gramma- 

1  Frg.  15.  -  Fro-.  16. 
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rians  of  later  times,  into  books;  a  first  and  second  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  citations. 

Phoronis  (Argolica,  Boeotica). 

As  the  antient  hero  Phoroneus,  from  whom  the 
principal  title  of  this  work  is  derived,  styled  "  father 
of  mortal  men"  in  the  old  epic  genealogy^  represents 
the  primitive  Pelasgic  race  of  the  Argolis  before  the 
arrival  of  Danaus  and  his  followers,  the  probability  at 
once  suggests  itself  that  the  title  Argolica,  or  Argive 
history,  belonged  to  the  same  work.  That  such  was 
the  case  is  further  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  several 
passages  quoted  by  antient  authors  as  from  the  Argo- 
lica relate  to  events  in  the  life  of  Phoroneus.^  No 
less  certain  is  it  that  the  title  Boeotica  was  but  a  third 
variety  of  designation  for  the  same  book,  little  as  may 
be  on  first  view  the  apparent  connexion  between  the 
regions  of  Boeotia  and  Argolis ;  for  several  detailed 
notices  of  strictly  Boeotian  adventures,  those  for  ex- 
ample of  the  Theban  patriarch  Cadmus,  are  cited  by 
some  authorities  from  the  Boeotica,  by  others  from 
the  Phoronis.^ 

However  little  alive  Hellanicus  may  have  been  to 
the  value  of  epic  unity  in  historical  narrative,  he 
would  yet  hardly  have  brought  these  two  regions,  in 
his  genealogical  system,  into  a  connexion  altogether 
unauthorised  by  any  bond  of  union  in  their  own  tra- 
ditions. But  such  a  bond  is  not  difiicult  to  recognise. 
As  father  of  Pelasgus,  Phoroneus  also  claimed  to  be 
father  of  the  entire  primitive  population  of  Greece^ 
of  the  Boeotian  aborigines  consequently,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  Peloponnesus.    He  was  however  essentially  a 

>  See  Vol   II.  p.  478.  '^  Frg.  37. 

3  Frg.  2.  *  See  Vol.  II.  sup.  cit. 
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physical  or  cosmogonical,  rather  than  a  human  hero. 
Son  of  the  local  river  Inachus,  and  of  the  ocean  nymph 
Archia\  he  neither  performs  any  human  exploit,  nor 
forms  any  human  alliance.  The  etymology  both  of 
his  own  name  and  of  his  mother's  seems  to  stamp  him 
as  a  pure  abstraction,  representing  rather  productive 
power  than  social  existence.  The  father  of  the  heroic 
dynasty  of  Argos  was  Danaus.  But  Danaus  of  Argos 
and  Cadmus  of  Boeotia  are  in  the  legend  brothers  or 
cousins,  scions  of  the  Syro-Egyptian  stock  of  Belidas. 
The  relation  between  the  heroes  seems  to  have  suo"- 

o 

gested  to  Hellanicus  a  parallel  union  in  his  system 
between  the  destinies  of  the  regions  which  they  oc- 
cupied. This  union  was  maintained  in  the  legend 
of  Hercules,  whose  lineage  and  birth  connect  him 
equally  with  Argos  and  Thebes.  It  was  further  ex- 
tended in  the  common  chapter  supplied  by  the  The- 
ban  wars  of  succession  to  the  book  both  of  Arsrolic 
and  of  Boeotian  tradition  ;  in  the  refuge  afforded  by 
Adrastus  king  of  Argos  toPolynices  ;  in  the  marriage 
of  the  refugee  prince  to  the  daughter  of  that  king ; 
and  in  the  series  of  fatal  adventures  which  resulted 
from  the  alliance.  Another  bond  of  connexion  might 
naturally  occur  to  the  ^Eolian  Hellanicus  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  while  Boeotia  was  the  recognised 
mother  state  of  his  native  yEolian  colonies,  those 
settlements  were  founded  under  the  leadership  of 
Argive  princes ;  of  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  ac- 
cording to  Hellanicus  himself  ^ ;  of  Penthilus,  son  of 
Orestes,  in  other  versions  of  the  legend. 

The  fragments  of  this  work,  about  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, commemorate  the  vicissitudes  of  the  primitive 

»  Hygin.  143.  ^  p^g.  114. 
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Pelasgian  descendants  of  Plioroneus,  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent dynasty  of  Belida3 ;  tlie  adventures  of  Cad- 
mus and  of  Hercules ;  the  crhnes  and  misfortunes  of 
QEdipus  and  his  descendants.  liellanicus  also  appears 
to  have  traced  in  the  Phoronis  the  destinies  of  the 
Pelasgian  race  in  other  distant  regions.  The  import- 
ant passage^  recording  the  migration  of  Tyrrheno- 
Pelasgians  flying  before  Hellenic  conquerors  from 
Thessaly  to  Italy,  their  foundation  of  the  cities  of 
Spina  on  the  Po  and  of  Cortona  in  Etruria,  and  their 
subsequent  conquest  of  central  Italy,  a  passage  so 
often  cited  and  commented  by  leading  Italian  anti- 
quaries from  the  days  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
down  to  those  of  Niebuhr,  Avas  contained  in  the  Pho- 
ronis. It  confirms  the  view  above  stated,  that  in  the 
system  of  Hellanicus  the  aboriginal  seat  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians  was  the  Argolis,  whence  they  migrated  to 
northern  Greece  and  Italy.  A  like  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  another  frao-ment^,  where  the  Thessalian 
Larissa  is  described  as  founded  by  the  Argive  king 
Acrisius,  and  named  after  Larissa  daughter  of  Pelas- 
gus  ;  as  a  colony  consequently  of  the  Argolic  metro- 
polis, the  ancient  name  of  which,  peculiar  in  later 
times  to  its  citadel,  was  also  Larissa. 

The  tradition  followed  by  Hellanicus'^  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  Theban  war  placed  Polynices  distinctly 
in  the  wrong.  It  represented  him  as  having  volun- 
tarily relinquished  to  his  brother  his  claim  to  the  half- 
share  of  the  throne,  in  consideration  of  his  receiving 
the  largest  allotment  of  the  family  treasure ;  in  breach 
of  which  engagement  he  renewed,  and  asserted  by 
arms,  his  pretensions  to  a  participation  in  the  royal 

'  Frcr.  1.  •  2  Pj.jj_  29.  3  Yvcr.  12. 
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dignity.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  fragments,  of  any 
portion  of  the  Phoronis  having  been  devoted  to  the 
events  of  real  history.  '  It  was  divided  into  books,  two 
of  which  are  noticed  in  the  citations.^ 

Atlantis. 

The  subject  indicated  by  this  title  might  be  made  Atlantis. 
to  comprehend  a  wide  field  of  mythical  genealogy, 
the  patriarchs  of  many  Hellenic  tribes  being  fabled 
the  offspring  of  one  or  other  of  the   daughters   of 
Atlas.      These  nymphs  were   transformed,   part  into 
the  constellation  of  the  Pleiads,  part  into  that  of  the 
Hyads.     One  of  the  fragments'^  enumerates  the  six 
who  composed  the  latter  constellation.    Of  these  Tay- 
gaiQ  is  described  as  mother  of  Laceda^mon  by  Jupiter; 
Electra  as  mother  of  Dardanus  and  Ores  by  the  same 
god ;  Halcyone  as  bearing  the  Boeotian  patriarch  Hy- 
rieus  to  Neptune  ;   Sterope   as  bearing  CEnomaus  of 
Elis  to  Mars  ;  and  Merope  as  mother  of  Glaucus  by 
Sisyphus  of  Corinth.     It  is,  however,  not  probable 
that  the  mythology  of  the  districts  represented  by 
tliese  personages  was  treated  at  any  length  in  this 
work;    the  Atlantid  patriarchs   being,  for  the  most 
part,  like  Phoroneus,  of  the  figurative  rather  than  the 
heroic  order,  and  superseded  by  the  dynasties  of  more 
active  rulers  and  founders,  who  rank  as  foreiofn  ad- 
venturers  under  the  titles  of  BelidiB  and  Pelopida^. 
The  fragments,  with  the  exception  of  that  above  cited, 
throw  little  light  on  the  subject.     Allusion  occurs  in 

^  The  notice  by  Ilarpocration  of  a  tenth  book  of  this  work  (fr<T.  4.), 
may  originate  in  a  corruption  of  ctvrfpio  into  (^eKa-to.  There  is  no  hint 
elsewhere  of  any  work  of  Ilellanicus  having  been  divided  into  ten  books 
or  even  into  half  that  number. 

2  Frg.  56. 
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one  to  the  Homeridas  of  Chios.  The  work  was  divided 
into  books,  of  which  the  first  alone  is  named  in  the 
citations. 

Arcadica.  This  title,  unnecessarily  classed  by  some 
commentators  as  a  variety  of  Atlantis,  sufficiently 
bespeaks  the  subject  of  the  work  to  which  it  belonged. 
Of  the  four  extant  citations  referable  to  its  text,  two 
are  of  a  geographical  tendency  ;  others  mention  the 
combat  of  Hercules  with  the  Stymphalian  birds, 
which  Hellanicus,  like  Pisander,  described  as  having 
been  frightened  away  by  the  hero  with  gongs  or 
rattles,  rather  than  slain  by  warlike  weapons.^ 

Atthis.     Historia  Attica  :  Historiae  (Asopis). 

19.  The  most  important,  and  probably  the  longest 
work  of  Hellanicus,  was  his  Atthis,  called  by  Thucy- 
dides^  Attic  history,  and  honoured  by  other  au- 
thorities with  the  comprehensive  title  of  Histories.^ 
It  treated  the  annals,  both  mythical  and  real,  of 
Attica,  in  partial  connexion  with  those  of  other  Greek 
states,  from  the  remotest  age  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  narrative  commenced^  with 
the  reign  of  Ogygcs,  dated  by  Hellanicus  1796  years 
B.  c,  and  seems,  like  the  Milesian  tradition,  to  have 
brought  the  migration  to  Attica  of  Cecrops  and  his 
fellow  Egyptian  colonists  into  connexion  with  Moses 

'  Frg.  61.  2  J   97^ 

^  That  this  title,  'loropiVa,  on  the  only  two  occasions  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  fragments  (3.  96.),  denotes  a  particular  work,  rather  than,  as 
might  otherwise  appear  natural,  the  historical  researches  of  the  author 
in  the  wider  sense,  is  plain  from  frg.  3.,  where  it  is  opposed  to  the  title 
Phoronis.  In  the  more  specific  sense  the  work  to  which  It  was  most 
properly  applicable  was  the  Atthis,  as  being  the  most  strictly  historical 
composition  of  Hellanicus. 
■*  FrjT.  62. 
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and  the  Jewish  Exodus.^  It  described  the  origin  of 
the  Panathenaic  festival-,  and  of  the  court  of  Areo- 
pagus, with  the  more  celebrated  causes  in  which  its 
jurisdiction  had  been  exercised'^;  the  adventure  of 
Theseus  with  the  Minotaur'^,  his  wars  against  the 
Amazons'^,  his  rape  of  Helen  ;  the  rescue  of  the  prin- 
cess by  the  Dioscuri ;  the  capture  by  them  of  ^Ethra 
mother  of  Theseus^,  and  the  slavery  of  that  heroine 
as  handmaid  of  Helen  until  restored  to  liberty  by  her 
grandsons  in  the  sack  of  Troy."  The  lineage  of  Codrus, 
the  last  king  of  Athens,  was  traced  back  through  Nes- 
tor to  Deucalion^;  that  of  Miltiades^  through  /Eacus 
to  Jupiter;  that  of  the  orator  Andocides^^  to  Ulysses. 
The  occupation  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  was 
narrated,  with  the  reduction  of  the  Helots  to  slavery^\ 
and  the  migration  of  the  sons  of  Codrus  to  lonia.^^ 
The  first  establishment  of  the  Lacedaemonian  constitu- 
tion was  attributed  ^^,  not  to  Lycurgus  but  to  his  an- 
cestors Procles  and  Eurysthenes,  the  first  Dorian  kings 
of  Sparta  ;  a  statement  adduced  by  Ephorus  as  proof 
of  the  author's  ignorance,  but  which  the  modern  critic 
will  be  rather  inclined  to  consider  as  indicatinof  rational 
scepticism  founded  on  independent  research.  Notice 
also  occurred  of  the  institution  of  the  Hellenodica?,  or 
judges  of  the  Olympic  games.^^  In  the  onty  fragment 
relative  to  the  Persian  war,  the  Naxians  are  stated  to 
have  contributed  six  galleys  to  the  Greek  naval  force 

^  Frg.  156.  wrongly  numbered  by  M tiller  among  the  fragments  of  the 
^gyptiaca. 

'^  Frg.  %5.  ^  Frgg.  69.  82.  '^  Frg.  73. 

^  Frgg.  76.  84.  6  Frg.  74.  "^  Frg.  75. 

®  Frg.  10.  very  strangely  numbered  by  Midler  among  the  remains  of 
the  Boeotica. 

9  Frg.  14.  '0  Frg.  78.  n  Frg.  67. 

12  Frg.  63.  13  F,.g.  91.  14  Fj.g  qq. 
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at  Salamis.^  Hellanicus  was  here  at  issue  with  Hero- 
dotus^, who  describes  those  islanders  as  sending  four 
ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  all  of  which,  however,  de- 
serted to  the  Greeks.  Hellanicus  is  quoted  by  Thucy- 
dides  as  having  also  treated  in  this  work,  but  in  a 
superficial  manner,  the  general  history  of  Greece  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars  ;  and  we 
have  seen  that,  in  a  passage  formerly  referred  to^,  he 
alluded  to  events  connected  with  the  close  of  the  latter 
contest.  Four  books  of  the  Attliis  are  mentioned  in 
the  citations. 

The  single  fragment  of  the  Asopis^,  in  which  the 
pedigree  of  ]Miltiades  is  traced  back  to  ^acus,  im- 
plies that  composition  to  have  been  a  book  or  chapter 
of  the  Atthis.  It  was  the  part  probably  which  treated 
more  especially  of  the  line  of  iEacidoa  who  reigned  in 
Salamis  and  ^Egina ;  ^Egina  being  fabled  daughter  of 
Asopus  and  mother  of  Jiacus,  and  the  Macidas  being 
claimed  by  the  Athenians  of  later  times  as  original 
vassals  of  their  state. 

JEoLiCA  (Lesbica).  These  titles  may  safely  be 
classed  as  representing  a  single  work  on  the  history 
of  the  ^olian  colonies ;  the  latter  of  the  two  bearing 
special  reference  to  the  part  of  it  devoted  to  the  au- 
thor's native  island.  In  the  principal  extant  fragment^ 
the  foundation  of  tliQ  colonies  is  ascribed  to  Orestes. 
The  remaining  citations  are  chiefly  geographical  no- 
tices of  little  interest. 

Troica. 

Of  the  Troica  or  Trojan  history,  two  books  are 
cited   in  the   fragments.     In  the  general  treatment 

*  Frg.  81.         ~  VIII.  46.         ^  p,.g.  go.         *  Frg.  14.         ^  Frg.  114. 
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of  this  subject  Hellaniciis  seems  to  have  followed 
Homer;  and  several  of  tlie  more  detailed  passages 
that  have  been  preserved  are  little  more  than  para- 
phrases of  parallel  portions  of  the  Iliad.  He  described 
the  origin  of  the  Dardanian  race^  ;  the  abduction  of 
Ganymede,  and  the  gifts  bestowed  by  Jupiter  on  Tros 
in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  son"^;  the  struc- 
ture of  the  walls  of  Troy  by  Apollo  and  Neptune  ;  the 
impiety  of  Laomedon  towards  those  deities,  and  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  hinr  ;  the  treacherous  con- 
duct of  the  same  prince  towards  Hercules,  and  the 
sack  of  his  city  by  that  hero  and  Telamon"^ ;  the 
amour  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora^ ;  the  birth  of  Mem- 
non,  and  the  genealogy,  crimes,  and  exploits  of  the 
race  of  Priam. *^  That  he  narrated  the  leadino- 
events  of  the  Iliad  with  almost  Homeric  precision, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  fragment  descriptive  of  the 
combat  between  Achilles  and  the  river  Scamander ; 
which  adventure  he  explained  by  reference  to  phy- 
sical phenomena."  The  longest  extant  citation  de- 
scribes the  escape  of  ^Eneas  on  the  night  of  the 
capture  of  Troy;  the  exact  year,  month,  and  day  of 
which  event  were  specified.^  The  passage,  though  not 
a  literal  extract,  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  sub- 
stance by  Dionysius,  and  narrates  with  singular  ful- 
ness of  pragmatical  detail  the  circumstances  of  the 
Dardanian  hero's  retreat  from  the  burning  city,  as 
present  to  the  imagination  of  the  Lesbian  historian. 
It  describes  the  patriotic  concern  of  iEneas  for  the 
preservation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  after  all  hope  of 
saving  the  citadel  -was  gone  ;  and  dw^ells  on  the  ability 

1  Frgg.  129,  130.  ^  Frg.  136.  3  j^^^  ^^^ 

■^  Fror.  138.  5  Frg.  142.  6  pj-g.  140. 

•  Frg   132.  8  Frg.  127.:  conf.  143,  144. 
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of  the  stratagem  by  which  their  escape  was  provided 
for,  the  city  gate  secured,  and  the  enemy  kept  at 
bay,  while  the  fugitives  collected  without  the  walls. 
It  relates  the  hero's  subsequent  series  of  military 
operations  in  the  fastnesses  of  mount  Ida  ;  how  he 
remustered  the  scattered  Trojan  forces  in  such  num- 
bers, and  established  them  in  so  formidable  a  position, 
as  to  secure  advantageous  terms  from  the  victors. 
The  narrative  in  this  passage  closes  with  the  sur- 
render of  his  stronghold  on  honourable  terms,  his 
retirement  from  his  native  country  with  his  followers, 
and  his  temporary  settlement  in  Thrace.  Thence,  as 
we  learn  from  another  fragment  of  this  work,  and 
more  fully  from  a  passage^  of  the  author's  "  Argive 
priestesses,"  he  sailed  to  Italy  and  founded  Rome. 
That  Hellanicus  also  countenanced  the  Yirgilian  le- 
gend of  the  settlement  of  Trojan  colonies  in  Sicily, 
appears  from  his  mention,  among  the  companions  of 
the  hero's  flight,  of  an  Elymus  and  an  ^gestus, 
eponymes  evidently  of  the  Sicilian  cities  of  Elyma 
and  Segeste.^  The  only  symptom  of  his  having  ex- 
tended his  notices  of  Trojan  affairs  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  fabulous  age,  is  a  fragment  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  vindicated  the  claims  of  the  Ilium  of  his 
own  time  to  be  the  genuine  descendant  of  the  city  of 
Priam.  ^ 

Among  the  variations  from  the  more  familiar 
Homeric  legend  in  this  work,  may  be  noticed*  the 
oracle  by  Avhich  he  describes  the  Trojans  as  having 
been  warned  to  abstain  from  maritime  adventure, 
and  devote  themselves  solely  to  agricultural  pursuits  ; 

>  Frg.  53. 

^  Frg.  127.:  conf.  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  52. 

'  Frg.  145.  ^  Frg.  139. 
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and  that  their  neglect  of  this  injunction  would  involve 
the  ruin  of  their  state.  ^Eneas  was  also  represented 
as  rescuing  his  father  and  household  gods  from  the 
flames  on  a  waggon,  not  on  his  shoulders  as  in  the 
more  popular  Stesichorean  legend.  Ascanius,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  hero,  is  with  Hellanicus  neither  the 
founder  of  Alba  longa,  nor  the  ancestor  of  the  Julian 
race  ;  but  while  his  younger  brother  accompanies 
^neas  to  Europe,  he  remains  behind,  and  founds 
the  city  of  Ascania  in  the  interior  of  Asia  minor. ^ 

Persica. 

This  work,  two  books  of  which  are  mentioned,  Persic 
treated  both  the  fabulous  and  the  historical  annals  of 
the  Persian  empire,  touching,  in  the  form  of  intro- 
duction it  may  be  presumed,  on  the  early  history  of 
Assyria.  Prominence  was  given  to  the  adventure  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  as  the  earliest  connectinir 
link  between  Greek  and  oriental  mythology.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  Hellanicus,  like  Herodotus, 
made  Perseus  the  patriarch  of  the  Persian  race  ;  but 
he  describes  that  hero  as  founder  of  various  cities  in 
the  Persian  territory.  In  his  early  Persian  annals 
he  seems  to  have  differed  materially  from  Herodotus. 
He  mentions  a  warlike  queen  and  conqueress  called 
Atossa,  of  whom  Herodotus  knows  nothing.  That 
his  narrative  comprised  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  may  be  gathered  from  his  notice  in  two  of 
the  fragments  -,  of  the  Thracian  towns  of  Tyrodiza 
and  Strepsa,  the  former  of  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus^,  was  a  station  of  the  Persian  army  on 
its  march  from  the  Hellespont. 

1  Frg.  1-27.  2  Frgg.  161,  162.  3  y„  03. 
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The  Priestesses  of  Juno  Argiva 

was  a  chronological  compilation,  arranged  according 
to  the  succession  of  those  venerable  functionaries,  and 
comprising  notices  of  the  more  remarkable  events 
that  occurred  during  the  ministry  of  each.  How  far 
the  line  of  sacerdotal  succession  was  followed  out  by 
Hellanicus  we  are  not  informed ;  but  as  its  dates 
were  standard  epochs  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  being  quoted  as  such  by  Thucydides,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  catalogue  extended  down  to  his- 
torical times.  The  extant  quotations,  however,  refer 
exclusively  to  tlie  mythical  age.  The  most  valuable 
is  that  descriptive  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The 
tradition  here  followed  by  Hellanicus,  while  it  differs 
from  that  of  Antiochus  the  contemporary  Sicilian 
historian,  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  as  well  from 
its  coincidence  in  substance  with  that  of  Virgil,  as 
from  the  discrepancy  in  the  details  of  the  two.  We 
have  seen  elsewhere^  that  Stesichorus  had  represented 
JEneas,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  as  sailing  for  Hesperia, 
or  the  Land  of  the  west.  Hellanicus,  like  Yirgil, 
describes  him  as  retiring  first  to  the  coast  of  Thrace. 
In  the  course  of  his  subsequent  wanderings  he  meets 
Ulysses  on  an  amicable  footing  in  Molossia;  whence 
the  two  heroes  continue  their  westward  voyage  in 
company.  On  the  coast  of  Latium  the  female  fol- 
lowers of  Jineas,  wearied  of  their  vagabond  life, 
destroyed  his  fleet  with  fire.  The  instigator  of  this 
desperate  act  was  a  matron  named  Roma,  after 
Avhom  was  called  the  city,  founded  on  a  convenient 
site  in  the  resrion  which  she  had  been  the  means  of 
securing  for  her  fellow- wanderers  as  their  final  resting- 

>   Vol.  111.  p.  240. 
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place. ^  An  account  was  also  given  of  the  migrations 
of  the  various  Italian  tribes  across  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sina, and  of  their  colonisation  of  the  isle  of  Sicily.^ 

Three  books  of  this  work  are  mentioned  in  the 
citations,  the  general  tenor  of  which  implies  its  con- 
tents to  have  been  chiefly  geographical ;  notices,  that 
is,  of  the  foundation  of  cities  or  colonies,  at  the  va- 
rious sacerdotal  epochs  which  formed  the  connecting- 
links  of  the  narrative. 

The  Carxeoxic^-'^,  while  resembling  the  work  just  Camc 
described  in  its  plan  and  arrangement,  possesses  in-  ""''^' 
terest  as  one  of  the  first  essays  in  literary  history  of 
which  mention  occurs  in  Grecian  literature.  It  was  a 
Chronicle  of  the  victors  in  the  Carnean  games,  the 
chief  musical  festival  of  Sparta,  founded  in  676  e.g. 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lesbian  musician  Ter- 
pander.  The  solemnities  of  this  festival  continued 
to  be  regulated  by  a  succession  of  distinguished  mu- 
sicians of  the  same  school  and  country.  Hence,  pro- 
bably, the  peculiar  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by 
the  Lesbian  historian.  Of  the  only  three  extant 
fragments^,  one  relates  to  the  epoch  of  the  institution 
and  of  its  author  ;  the  other  to  a  no  less  celebrated 
Lesbian  musician  Arion,  inventor  of  the  Cyclic  chorus 
or  Dithyramb,  and  whose  sphere  of  activity  may  pro- 
bably have  extended,  like  that  of  Terpander,  to  the 
Spartan  Carnea. 

^  Frg.  53.  '  Frg.  53.  :    conf.  51. 

^  Athenseus,  in  his  citation  of  the  Carneonicaj  (frg.  122.),  appears  to 
distinguish  two  works  of  Ilellanicus  bearing  that  name ;  the  one  in  verse, 
the  other  in  prose.  Suidas  also  mentions  poetical  works  of  Hellanicus. 
But  neither  passage  is  sufficiently  precise  or  authentic  to  warrant  our 
assuming,  amid  the  general  silence  of  antiquity,  that  Hellanicus  was  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  historian. 

*  Frgg.  122,  123.  85.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  icpcwiiiKoli:  in  the 
last-quoted  citation,  ranged  by  C.  Miiller  as  a  separate  title,  is  a  mere 
corruption  of  KapnoviKaic. 
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20.  /Egyptiaca.  The  genuine  character  of  this 
work  has  been  questioned  by  modern  commentators \ 
chiefly  on  account  of  certain  subtleties  of  moral 
dogma  inculcated  in  one  of  the  fragments,  and  little 
compatible  either  in  substance  or  style  with  the 
genius  of  Hellanicus.  The  text  appears,  like  that  of 
most  other  early  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  to 
have  mainly  consisted  of  mythical  anecdotes  and 
descriptions  of  the  marvels,  real  or  imaginary,  in 
which  Egypt  abounded  or  was  fabled  to  abound. 
The  only  fragment  of  a  strictly  historical  nature'^ 
gives  an  account  of  the  usurpation  of  the  Egyptian 
throne  by  Amasis,  somewhat  different  from  the  nar- 
rative of  the  same  event  by  Herodotus. 

The  title,  Journey  to  the  temple  of  Ammon,  might 
seem  to  designate  a  section  of  the  ^Egyptiaca ;  but  in 
the  sole  existing  allusion  to  the  work,  by  Athena^us, 
who  questions  its  genuine  character,  it  appears  to  be 
mentioned  as  a  separate  composition. 

"  On  the  Nations;"  "  On  the  Names  of  Nations." 
These  two  kindred  titles  form  each  the  subject  of  a 
single  citation,  the  vagueness  of  which,  with  the  apo- 
cryphal tenor  of  the  notices  they  supply,  renders  it 
doubtful  whether  the  works  referred  to  can  be  con- 
sidered as  independent  compositions ;  or,  if  so,  whe- 
ther they  can  safely  be  ranked  as  genuine  Avorks  of 
Hellanicus.  The  imposing  fabric  consequently  which, 
on  the  feeble  basis  of  the  second  of  those  titles,  a 
modern  commentator  has  constructed  out  of  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  notices^  of  names  of  nations  culled 
from  the  miscellaneous  fragments  of  Hellanicus,  may 
be    dismissed  as   illusive,  and  its  materials  allowed 

1  C.  Miiller,  <lo  Hellan.  p.  xxx.  *  Frg.  151. 

3  Frgg.  93.  s(iq. 
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to  rank  simply  as  unidentified  passages  of  his  other 
better-accredited  works.  The  passages  themselves 
afford  however  a  fair  sample  of  tlie  method  pursued 
by  him  in  this  branch  of  research ;  a  method  which 
does  not  exhibit  any  great  advance  in  the  art  of 
ethnographical  criticism  beyond  the  standard  of  He- 
catseus  or  Acusilaus.  With  him,  as  with  them,  the 
name  of  a  founder  is  always  readily  provided  from 
that  of  the  place  founded.  Thus  Sikelia  (Sicily)  is 
derived  from  Sikelus ;  Macedonia  from  Macedon ;  Par- 
nassus mountain  from  Parnassus  hero ;  and  so  forth. 
One  however  of  these  etymological  quibbles,  the  deri-  His  know, 
vation  of  the  name  Italia  from  the  Latin  word  Vitulus,  the^L^in 
a  calf  ^,  possesses  an  intrinsic  value,  as  establishing  the  ^''"S"^- 
fact  that  Hellanicus  was  acquainted,  however  slightly, 
with  the  Latin  language  ;  the  first  symptom  of  any 
such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  Greek  author.  We 
have  seen  that  he  was  also  familiar  with  the  names 
of  several  cities  of  northern  and  central  Italy,  — 
Spina,  Cortona,  and  Rome,  —  little  if  at  all  explored 
or  visited  in  his  time ;  and  that  he  knew  the  legend 
of  the  settlement  of  iEneas  in  Latium,  much  in  the 
form  in  which  it  existed  in  the  flourishing  age  of 
Roman  literature.  These  notices,  with  those  relative 
to  the  migrations  of  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians  across 
the  Adriatic,  to  their  adventures  in  their  new  seats,  to 
the  cities  founded  by  them  there,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent movements  of  the  ejected  Italo-Siculian  tribes 
through  central  and  southern  Italy  and  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Sicily,  —  all  display  a  knowledge  of 
those  regions,  and  a  spirit  of  research  into  their  his- 
tory, far  surpassing  any  exhibited  by  Herodotus,  or 

'  Frg.  97. 
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even  by  the  standard   historians   of  the   subsequent 
generation. 

Tlie  remaining  titles  in  the  list  may  be  briefl}^  dis- 
posed of.  The  Instituta  Barbarica,  once  mentioned 
by  Suidas,  may  possibly  have  been  an  integral  com- 
position ;  not,  probably,  a  genuine  one.^  The  title 
Foundations,  with  that  of  Foundation  of  Chios,  may 
indicate  chapters  of  the  Chronicle  of  Priestesses, 
or  of  other  ascertained  works  devoted  more  imme- 
diately to  geographical  research.  The  rare  and  vague 
citations  of  Scythica,  Cypriaca,  and  Phoenicica,  also 
probably  refer  to  integral  portions  of  otlier  works, 
in  which  the  author  may  have  touched  on  the 
history  or  geography  of  Scythia,  Cyprus,  or  Phoe- 
nicia. The  title  of  Dios  Polytychia,  or  Fortunes  of 
Jupiter,  once  noticed  by  Suidas,  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  same  state  of  mystery  in  which  that 
learned  compiler  has  left  it,  and  in  which  probably 
the  subject  of  the  work  referred  to  was  equally  in- 
volved. 

Although  we  possess  several  long  paraphrases  of 
passages  of  this  author,  the  literal  extracts  from  his 
text  are  rare  and  scanty.  The  imperfect  evidence 
which  they  afford  Avould  indicate  his  style  to  have 
been,  like  that  of  his  contemporary  Pherecydes,  a  me- 
dium between  the  sententiousness  of  the  primitive 
logographer,  and  the  studied  periods  of  the  Siculo- 
Attic  rhetorician.  It  is  described  by  the  antient 
commentators  as  in  no  respect  distinguished  by  po- 
pular attributes.^     Of  the  Ionic  dialect  in  which  he 

1  It  is  described  by  Porpbyry  (ap.  Euseb.  Tra^p.  Ev.  x.  p.  4G6.),  as  a 
cento  of  passages  pirated  from  Herodotus  (?)  and  Damasus  (Daraastes  ?). 
See  Mviller  ad  Fragg.  Hellan.  p.  xxix. 

*  Auctt.  ap.  Miiller  in  Fi-agg.  p.  xxxiii. 
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composed,  little  trace  is  observable  in  his  remains. 
This  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  changes  which  his 
text  may  have  undergone  on  its  passage  to  posterity ; 
partly  perhaps  to  an  approximation  of  his  own  idiom 
to  that  of  Attica,  which  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  literary  career  was  rapidly  acquiring,  in  every 
branch  of  composition,  a  marked  ascendancy  over  the 
other  dialects. 


DAMASTES 

of  Sigeum  in  the  Troad,  son  of  Dioxippns,  is  de-  Damastes 
scribed  by  Dionysius  as  contemporaneous  with  Hel-  "*  ^'g^um- 
lanicus  and  Herodotus^ ;  and  as  author  of  many 
vv'orks,  four  of  which  are  specified  under  the  following 
titles  :  1.  A  genealogy  of  the  heroes  who  fought  at 
Troy.^  2.  A  catalogue  of  nations  and  cities.  3.  A 
Periplus.  4.  On  the  poets  and  sophists.  He  is 
called  a  pupil  of  Hellanicus,  and  accused  of  having 
pirated  from  Hecata3us.^  The  former  notice  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  agreement  between  the  two 
authors  in  various  important  heads  of  historical 
information.  By  both  the  foundation  of  Rome  was 
ascribed  to  ^neas^ ;  both  derived  the  name  of  the  city 
from  Roma'^,  chief  of  the  fugitive  Trojan  matrons  who, 
by  burning  the  hero's  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Latium, 
forced  him  to  settle  in  that  region  ;  to  which  might  be 
added  other  less  momentous  points  of  correspondence. 
This  writer  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  quoted  as 

'  Dion.  Hal.  de  Tliucyd.  5.  ;  Suidas,  v.  Aa/iaTr/jc. 

^  Some  ascribed  this  work  to  Polus  of  Agrigentum  ;  Suid.  v.  TluJXoc. 

^  Suid.  V.  A«/iaaT(;c;  Agatbem.  Epitom.  geog.  i.  1. 

"^  Frg.  8. :  conf.  Hellan.  Frag.  53. 

^  Frgg.  1.  5,  G.  10. :  conf.  Ilellan.  Frag.  96. 
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an  authority  on  geographical  questions.  Eratosthenes 
frequently  referred  to  him ;  sometimes  as  a  voucher 
for  his  own  statements,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
refuting  his  opinions  or  censuring  his  errors.  Era- 
tosthenes has  been  severely  blamed  in  his  turn  by 
Strabo^  for  having  honoured  with  so  much  attention 
one  whom  Strabo  characterises  as  so  frivolous  a  wri- 
ter. But  the  hasty  severity  with  which  Strabo  is  apt 
to  dismiss  authorities  of  better-attested  value  than 
Damastes,  renders  his  condemnatory  verdict  of  less 
weight  in  any  such  question  than  the  more  favourable 
judgement  of  Eratosthenes. 

The  Avork  On  the  poets  and  sophists  may  rank 
with  that  of  Glaucus  of  Rhegium  on  the  Musicians, 
and  with  the  Carneonica3  of  Hellanicus,  among  the 
earliest  essays  in  literary  history.  Damastes  is 
quoted,  probably  from  this  treatise,  as  having,  in 
common  with  Pherecydes  and  Hellanicus,  traced  the 
pedigree  of  Homer  back  to  Orpheus  and  Musasus. 

»  I.  p.  47.,  XIV.  p.  G84. 
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•    CHAP.  IV. 

HERODOTUS.     HIS    LIFE    AND    TIMES. 

1.    HERODOTUS    THE    HOMER    OF    PROSE    HISTORY.  2.    HIS    AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 

NOTICES. 3.  OTHER  NOTICES  OF  HIS    LIFE.       HIS    HALICARNASSIAN  NATIVITY. 

HIS  SETTLEBIENT  AT  THURIUM,  AND  ITS  IMPUTED  CAUSES.  EPOCH  OF  HIS 
BIRTH.  4.  TR.UJITION  OF  HIS  RECITAL  OF  HIS  WORK  AT  OLY3IPIA.  HIS- 
TORICAL OBJECTIONS  TO  THAT  TRADITION.  5.  ITS  INTRINSIC  IMPROBA- 
BILITY.   6.  HIS    WORK    ROSE    BUT  SLOWLY  IN    POPULAR  ESTLJIATION,      TEARS 

OF  THUCYDIDES.  OTHER  SUPPOSED  PUBLIC  RECITALS  AT  CORINTH,  THEBES, 
ATHENS. 7.  ASSYRIAN  HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS.  HIS  DEATH  AND  CHA- 
RACTER. 

1.  It  may  possibly  have  occurred  to  the  critical  Herodotus 
reader,  in  following  the  previous  course  of  this  narra-  ^^^^  rose"^^ 
tive,  that  a  reasonable  claim  might  be  advanced  in  history, 
favour  of  Herodotus,  to  rank  as  prior  rather  than 
posterior  to  several  of  the  authors  who  have  occu- 
pied our  attention  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  speculative  arguments  in  favour 
either  of  his  or  their  title  to  precedence,  it  is  at  least 
certain,  that  the  literary  life  of  each  of  the  rival  can- 
didates was  comprised  in  whole  or  in  greater  part 
within  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  and 
that  all  consequently  were  more  or  less  contempo- 
raneous. It  has  therefore  been  thought  desirable, 
setting  aside  any  more  special  pretensions  that  might 
be  advanced  on  one  or  other  side,  to  assign  to  Hero- 
dotus the  last,  and,  as  reflecting  his  more  advanced 
proficiency  in  the  common  art,  the  most  honourable 
position  in  the  series.  This  arrangement  will  tend, 
on  the  one  hand  to  secure  him  that  individual  pro- 
minence which  belongs  to  him  as  the  most  accom- 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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plished  master  of  the  primitive  school  of  historical 
composition ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  connect  him 
more  directly  with  his  great  rival  in  fame  Thucydides, 
who  stands  to  him  in  the  immediate  relation  of  suc- 
cessor in  regard  to  the  subject,  the  style,  and  it  may 
be  presumed  the  publication,  of  his  work. 
,■      Next  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  two  poems, 
f  as  jointly  representing  the  Homeric  epopee,  may  here 
I  be  considered  as  one,  the  history  of  Herodotus  is  the 
\  greatest  effort  of  Greek  literary  genius.     The  analogy 
between  the  works  is  not  more  remarkable  in  their 
common  features  of  grandeur,  than  in  those  of  struc- 
ture and  character.     The  one  is  the  perfection  of  epic 
poetry,  the  other  the  perfection  of  epic  prose.     Were 
it  not  for  the  influence  which  the  prior  existence  of 
so  noble  a  model,  even  in  a  different  branch  of  com- 
position, has  evidently  exercised  on  the  historian,  his 
title  to  the  palm  of  original  invention  might  rival  even 
that  of  his  poetical  predecessor.     It  is  usually,  and 
perhaps  reasonably,  assumed,  that  the  Iliad  is  the  pro- 
totype of  the  Hellenic  epopee,  and  that  the  poems  which 
preceded  it  were  comparatively  brief  and  desultory 
ballads.     There  is  however  no  actual  proof  that  such 
was  the  case ;    while  there  are  even  symptoms  in 
Homer's  own  allusions  to  earlier  minstrels  and  their 
lays,  of  a  certain  advance  having  already  been  made 
towards  that  comprehensive  unity  of  design  which 
we  admire  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     But  it  is  very 
doubtful  at  the  best,  whether  any  similar  approach 
had  been  made  by  the  predecessors  of  Herodotus  to  a 
similar  unity  in  his  own  order  of  narrative  composi- 
tion.    If  we  follow  out  the  analogy  between  the  two 
authors  from  their  relation  towards  their  predecessors 
to  that  which  they  bear  to  their  successors,  the  claim 
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of  Herodotus  to  isolated  individuality  of  character 
will  be  found  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  poetical  an- 
cestor. Though  no  subsequent  poet  has  surpassed,  or 
even  equalled  Homer  in  excellence  of  epic  combina- 
tion, many  have  honourably  competed  with  him.  But 
Herodotus  here  stands  alone  among  succeeding,  as 
among  prior  historians.  His  work  may  be  charac- 
terised, by  a  familiar  and  expressive  foreign  phrase 
to  which  our  own  tongue  offers  no  equivalent,  as 
"  unique,"  in  its  merits  and  in  its  defects.  In  the 
complexity  of  its  plan,  as  compared  mth  the  simplicity 
of  its  execution;  in  the  multiplicity  and  heteroge- 
neous nature  of  its  materials,  and  in  the  harmony  of 
their  combination ;  in  the  grandeur  of  its  historical 
masses  and  the  minuteness,  often  triviality,  of  its  il- 
lustrative details ;  it  remains  not  only  without  equal, 
but  without  rival  or  parallel  in  the  literature  of 
Greece  or  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  here  proposed  to  offer,  as  has  been 
attempted  by  popular  modern  authors  who  have 
laboured  in  the  same  field,  a  complete  or  connected 
life  of  Herodotus ;  and  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
there  exists  no  adequate  stock  of  materials  for  such 
an  undertaking.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  data 
incidentally  supplied  by  himself,  the  notices  of  his 
life  rest  on  such  recent  or  questionable  authority,  or 
are  so  plainly  fabulous,  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of 
conjectural  criticism  that  we  can  hope  to  elicit  the 
slender  ingredient  of  truth  which  they  may  contain. 
We  might,  indeed,  following  the  example  of  more  ima- 
ginative predecessors,  amplify  the  legendary  state- 
ments transmitted  by  Suidas,  or  Lucian,  into  as 
pleasant  a  form  of  biographical  romance  as  we  had 
ingenuity  to  impart  to  them.     We  prefer,  however, 
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the  less  ambitious,  but  safer  course  of  a  historical  in- 
quiry. In  following  out  this  method,  it  will  first  be 
proper  to  have  clearly  before  us  the  few  facts  that 
can  be  considered  as  more  or  less  established  on  the  his- 
torian's own  testimony,  or  on  that  of  the  better  class 
of  secondary  authorities ;  after  which  the  more  apo- 
cryphal or  purely  traditional  notices  will  be  examined. 
2.  Although  Herodotus  habitually  writes  in  the 
first  person,  and  dwells  often,  and  in  detail,  on  his 
own  opinions,  and  on  the  mode  and  results  of  his  re- 
searches in  the  countj'ies  which  he  visited,  this  egotism 
is  confined,  with  a  strictness  so  unvarying  as  to  im- 
ply its  being  intentional,  to  matters  connected  with 
the  immediate  subject  of  his  work.  He  has  not 
vouchsafed  a  word  of  direct  information  as  to  the 
time  or  place  of  his  birth,  his  parentage,  habitual 
place  of  residence,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life ;  nor 
are  his  indirect  allusions  to  any  of  these  points  either 
copious  or  precise.  In  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
history  he  describes  himself,  according  to  the  now 
received  reading  of  the  passage,  as  a  Halicarnassian ; 
but  the  accuracy  of  this  reading,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  is  open  to  question.  That  he  flourished  long 
after  the  events  which  he  records,  and  which  termi- 
nate with  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  by  land  and  sea  in  the 
year  479  b.  c,  is  plain  from  his  allusions,  both  to  those 
events  as  belonging  to  a  by-gone  generation,  and  to 
others  of  long  posterior  date.  That  his  own  genera- 
tion, however,  was  but  a  degree  removed  from  that 
which  fought  at  Salamis  and  Plataea,  we  learn  from  his 
statement^  of  his  having  been  acquainted  with  one 
Thersander  of  Orchomenus,  who  had  been  present  at 
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a  banquet  given  by  the  Thebans  to  Mardonius  the 
Persian  general  before  the  hxst-mentioned  battle. 
This  Thersander,  he  further  informs  us,  repeated  to 
him  a  conversation  which  had  taken  place  on  that 
occasion  between  him  and  a  Persian  officer  who  sat 
next  to  him  at  table,  in  which  the  latter  expressed  a 
melancholy  presentiment  of  his  own  impending  de- 
struction, and  that  of  the  mighty  armament  in  which 
he  served. 

That  Herodotus  survived  to  nearly  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  c,  may  be  inferred  from  passages  of  his 
work  where  he  seems  incidentally  to  mention  trans- 
actions Avhich  took  place  as  late  as  the  year  408  b.  c.  ' 
He  must  therefore  still  have  been  eno-ao^ed  in  writino- 
in  that  year,  or  rather  in  some  still  later  year ;  for  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  transactions  in  question  would 
be  noticed  by  him  in  his  work  on  the  very  year  of 
their  occurrence,  and  of  its  termination.  It  is  there- 
fore a  fair  further  inference,  that  his  life  may  have 
been  prolonged  some  years  beyond  the  date  of  the 
last  events  mentioned  by  him,  and  that  he  may  con- 
sequently have  seen  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C. 

The  remainder  of  the  information  supplied  by 
Herodotus  in  the  same  indirect  manner  concerning 
himself,  relates  chiefly  to  his  travels  by  land  and  sea ; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  almost  every  part 
of  Greece  and  its  dependencies,  and  many  of  the 
other  countries  the  affairs  of  which  are  treated  in  his 
work.    The  more  remarkable  places  visited  by  him  in 


'  I.  130.,  in.  15.  Sec  Appendix  G.  For  the  remainder  of  the  passages 
of  the  history  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  events  that  took  place  after 
the  chjse  of  its  own  narrative,  see  Dahlmann,  Herodot.  ch.  iii.  §  8.  pp.38, 
sqq.     To  the  list  may  be  added  iv.  81.  163.,  v.  77.,  vi.  131.,  vin.  3. 
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Greece  proper  were:  Athens,  Thebes \  LacedEemon^; 
and  the  sanctuaries  of  Dodona  ^,   Delphi  ^,   and  Tse- 
narus.^     He  was   probably  a  frequent  sojourner  at 
Athens.     He  describes  himself^  as  having  seen  the 
Propylsea  of  the  Acropolis,  which  were  commenced 
about  the  year  436  B.C.''';  and  his  participation  in  the 
Thurian  colony  of  444  would  imply  that  his  earlier 
visits  to  the  city  may  have  taken  place  eight  or  ten 
years  sooner.     To  the  westward  his  travels  extended 
to  the  Cephallenian  islands  ^  and  southern  Italy  ;  in 
which  country  he  seems  to  have  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  latter  half  of  his  life.     The  accuracy  of 
his  descriptions  of  other  Hellenic  localities,   such  as 
the  battle  fields  of  Marathon,  Thermopylse,  and  Pla- 
ta2a,  can,  even  in  the  absence  of  more  specific  notices, 
leave  little  doubt  of  his  having  personally  surveyed 
them.     He    shows   a  similar  acquaintance  with  the 
parts  of  northern  Greece,  Macedonia,   and   Thrace, 
through  which  lay  the  Persian  invaders'  line  of  route ; 
with  the  Thessalian  plain  and  rivers^,  with  the  region 
of  mount  Athos  ^^,   with  the  shores  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  and  with  the  neighbouring  islands.^^    He 
had  sailed  across  the  Black  sea,  but  his  knowledge  of 
the  countries  on  its  more  distant  coasts  seems  to  have 
been  but  limited;  and  he  admits  that  he  knew  no- 
thing, but  from  hearsay,  of  those  immediately  beyond 
the  Danube.^"     He  was  however  acquainted  with  the 
eastern  shore  of  Scythia,  between  the  rivers  Hypanis 
and  Borysthenes  ;  and  had  penetrated  into  parts  of 
the  interior  of  that  region,  through  the  facilities  it 
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may  be  presumed  which  the  Milesian  colonies  on  its 
coast  afforded  to  the  Greek  traveller.^  He  had  also 
visited  Colchis  ^,  on  the  isthmus  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian  seas ;  and  had  procured  relative  to 
the  latter  such  information  as  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was 
an  insulated  body  of  water,  not  a  gulf  of  the  Eastern 
ocean  ^  as  supposed  by  the  less  well  informed  of  his 
countrymen  in  his  own  and  in  later  times.  AVith  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  minor  on  the  Propontis  ^, 
Hellespont,  and  ^gaean,  he  was  intimately  familiar. 
He  had  also  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  as  far  as  Babylon  ^,  Susa  '^,  and  Ecbatana^, 
possibly  to  parts  of  Bactria'^;  and  his  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  great  imperial  line  of  route  from 
Sardis  to  Susa,  warrants  the  belief  that  he  had  tra- 
velled along  it.^  He  had  visited  Tyre,  and  other 
parts  of  Palestine  or  Phoenicia  ^° ;  and  had  explored 
Egypt,  from  the  shores  of  the  Delta  to  the  island  of 
Elephantina.-^^  Beyond  that  island  he  had  not  pene- 
trated. One  of  his  visits  to  this  country,  — -for  it  is 
not  improbable  that  its  attractions  and  facilities  of 
access  may  have  tempted  him  to  several, —  took  place 
shortly  after  the  war  between  the  Persian  satrap 
Achsemenes,  and  the  Libyan  king  Inarus,  who,  with 
a  force  consisting  chiefly  of  Egyptian  insurgents, 
maintained  possession  of  part  of  lower  Egypt  against 
the  Persian  government  from  4G2  to  456  B.C.  For, 
in  alluding  to  a  difference  of  formation  between  the 
skull  of  the  Persian  and  that  of  the  Egyptian  race, 
he  appeals  to  specimens  of  each,  examined  by  him- 
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self  among  the  bones  strewed  on  the  battle  field  of 
Papremis,  where  Achcemenes  had  been  defeated  by 
Inarus,  and  himself  slain  with  many  of  his  troops.^ 

Herodotus  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  any 
knowledge,  but  from  hearsay,  of  the  interior  of  Ara- 
bia; with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  route  from 
Palestine  to  Egypt  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  In 
Libya  he  had  visited  the  Greek  colony  of  Gyrene.^ 
But  the  details  which  he  gives  of  the  indigenous 
tribes  of  northern  Africa,  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  secondary  sources.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
of  his  having  extended  his  travels  to  Garthage,  to 
Spain,  or  to  the  parts  of  Italy  northward  of  the  Greek 
colonies  on  the  lower  extremity  of  that  peninsula. 

3.  Thus  far  Herodotus  concerning  himself.  The 
earliest  extant  allusion  to  his  personal  history  by  any 
secondary  authority  is  by  Aristotle ;  who,  in  quoting 
the  opening  passage  of  his  work,  makes  him  designate 
himself,  not  Herodotus  the  Halicarnassian,  as  in  the 
■\  now  current  text,  but  Herodotus  the  Thurian  ^ ;  and 
Plutarch,  or  whoever  may  be  the  author  of  the  tract 
against  Herodotus  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  insinuates  * 
a  doubt  of  his  possessing  any  sufficient  title  to  the 
honour,  such  as  it  was,  of  a  Halicarnassian  nativity. 
The  unanimity,  however,  with  which  all  his  more 
impartial  biographers  ^  describe  Halicarnassus  as  his 
birthplace,  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  fact. 
The  other  gentilic  of  Thurian  substituted  by  Ari- 
stotle, whether  a  different  reading  of  the  text,  or  one 
of  those  mistakes  not  uncommon  with  that  otherwise 
accurate  author  in  his  casual  citation  of  books,  is 
explained  by  the  united  statement  of  the  same  antient 

'  III.  VI.  '  II.  18].:    conf.  96.  32.  =  Rhetor,  in.  9. 
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authorities  who  assign  Halicarnassiis  as  the  histo- 
rian's birthplace,  that  he  took  part  in  the  colony  of 
Thurium  founded  in  Magna  Gro3cia  under  Attic  au- 
spices in  444  B.C.,  and  that  he  spent  most  of  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  that  city.  The  truth  of  this 
account  is  corroborated  by  several  passages  of  his 
history,  implying  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  a  fact  which  is  also  stated  by  Pliny. ^  In 
a  description,  for  example,  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
Herodotus  compares  that  peninsula  to  the  Sunian 
promontory  of  Attica  ;  adding  2,  that,  "  to  those  who 
may  not  have  visited  the  latter  country,  the  shape 
of  the  lapygian  peninsula  south  of  Brundusium  and 
Tarentum  would  supply  an  equally  good  illustration ; " 
and  various  other  points  of  internal  evidence  indicate 
a  mind  under  Italiote  impressions.^ 

Halicarnassus,  the  birthplace  of  Herodotus,  was  a  His  Haii- 
small  Asiatic  state,  originally  belonging  to  the  Hexa-  nSTy?" 
polls,   or  confederacy  of  six  Dorian  colonies,  on  the 
coast  of  Caria  and  the  neighbouring  islands.    The  his- 
torian's native  city  never  itself  attained  any  high  de- 
gree of  political  eminence,  and  such  historical  notoriety 

>  Hist.  Nat.  XII.  4.  "  iv.  99. 

2  V.  44.  sqq.,  vi.  21.  127.,  where,  among  the  suitors  for  the  daughter 
of  Clisthenes,  the  two  first  mentioned  are  Italiotes.  That  his  European 
associations,  in  so  far  as  not  engrossed  by  the  Thurian  colony,  were 
closely  connected  with  the  mother  state  of  Attica,  appears  both  from  iv. 
99,,  and  from  another  passage  (11.  7.),  where  he  compares  the  distance 
from  the  Egyptian  town  of  Heliopolis  to  the  sea,  with  that  fi'om  Athens 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  of  both  which  distances  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  obtained  a  measurement  exact  to  a  single  stadium.  To 
this  argviment  of  the  strength  of  his  local  Attic  impressions  may  be 
added  that  derivable,  as  more  fully  stated  in  another  place  (infra,  Ch. 
vii.),  from  his  tacit  assumption  of  a  familiarity  on  the  part  of  his  readers 
with  the  topography  of  the  properly  Attic  battles  of  Marathon  and  Sala- 
mis ;  while  his  accounts  of  those  of  Thermopylae  and  Plataea,  the  one 
fought  in  Locris  the  other  in  Bceotia,  comprise  more  or  less  detailed  geo- 
graphical descriptions. 
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as  it  enjoyed  was  of  no  very  creditable  nature.  It 
may,  however,  claim  tlie  honour  of  having  produced 
three  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  whom,  in  their 
various  branches  of  pursuit,  the  Greek  republic  of  let- 
ters can  boast :  Herodotus,  Panyasis,  and  Dionysius. 
The  first  was  the  most  celebrated  of  Greek  historians; 
the  second,  the  accredited  restorer  of  the  art  of  epic 
poetry,  and  himself  the  most  esteemed  poet  of  the 
later  renovated  school ;  the  third  was  one  of  the 
ablest  Greek  critics  and  antiquaries.  Not  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Herodotus,  Halicarnassus,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  had  forfeited  its  privilege  as  a 
member  of  the  Hexapolis,  on  account  of  a  very  dis- 
creditable breach  of  the  common  law  of  the  confede- 
racy, committed  by  one  of  her  citizens  and  abetted 
by  the  remainder.^  In  the  sequel  she  appears  rather 
in  the  light  of  a  Carian  or  Persian,  than  a  Hellenic 
state,  under  the  sway  of  a  dynasty  of  petty  tyrants 
tributary  to  the  Persian  emperor,  and  distinguished 
for  their  devotion  to  the  service  of  their  liege  lord. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  local  potentates  was 
Artemisia,  whose  courage  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
her  master  Xerxes,  during  the  disastrous  vicissitudes 
of  his  Grecian  expedition,  are  much  commended  by 
Herodotus.^  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
warm  Hellenic  patriotism  which  glowed  in  his  own 
breast,  should  be  very  closely  associated  with  the  in- 
terests of  his  renegade  Dorian  birthplace.  The  fact 
of  his  having,  like  many  other  popular  historians  of 
the  age,  preferred  the  Ionic  dialect  to  his  native 
idiom  in  the  composition  of  his  work,  can  be  con- 
sidered in  itself  as  no  evidence  of  his  alienation  from 

'  I.  144.  "  vu.  99.,  VIII.  87.  sqcj.  101.  sqq. 
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Dorian  tastes  and  habits.  But  he  exhibits,  in  so 
many  parts  of  his  work,  and  in  so  marked  a  manner, 
that  alienation,  combined  with  so  many  feelings  and 
associations  proper  to  the  rival  Attico-Ionian  races, 
that  we  are  the  less  surprised  to  find  him  expatriating 
himself  altogether,  and  identifying  his  nationality 
Avith  that  of  the  Athenians  as  a  denizen  of  one  of 
their  chief  colonial  settlements. 

A  more  specific  reason  for  this  estrangement  from  His  settie- 
the  land  of  his  birth  has  been  assigned  by  Suidas;  a  xhurium. 
compiler  of  a  very  low  period  and  slender  credit,  but 
who  supplies  the  only  details  that  have  been  trans- 
mitted of  the  historian's  early  personal  history. 
According  to  this  authority,  "  his  father  was  called 
Lyxas^,  his  mother  Dryo ;  both  members  of  noble 
Halicarnassian  families.  He  had  also  a  brother 
called  Theodoras.  Driven  from  his  native  city  by 
the  tyrant  Lygdamis,  grandson  of  Artemisia,  he  took 
refuge  in  Samos,  where  he  acquired  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  in  it  composed  his  history  in  nine  books.  On  his 
return  to  Halicarnassus,  he  succeeded  in  expelling 
Lygdamis.  Finding,  however,  that  his  services  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  were  little  appreciated  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  joined  the  Athenians  as  a  colonist 
of  Thurium.  There  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
market-place.  Others,  however,  assert  that  he  died 
at  Pella."  ^ 

In  another  supplementary  notice  by  the  same 
author,  we  are  told  that  Herodotus  "  was  nephew 
according  to  some,  first  cousin  according  to  others, 


•  So  also  Lucian,  de  Domo,  21. ;  and  the  Epigram  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Nub.  331.,  and  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Bovptog.  Tzetzes,  Chil.  i.  19.,  calls  his  father 
Oxylus. 

'  Suid.  V.  'BpoSoTog. 
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of  the  epic  poet  Panyasis ;  and  that  the  latter  was 
slain  by  the  same  tyrant  Lygdamis  whom  Herodotus 
afterwards  dethroned."  ^ 

These  particulars,  as  resting  on  the  sole  authority 
of  Suidas,  and  unnoticed  by  any  previous  writer 
among  the  many  who  allude  to  the  personal  affairs 
of  the  historian,  can  advance,  at  best,  but  small  pre- 
tensions to  authenticity.  That  the  account  of  the 
completion  of  his  work  at  Samos  is  false,  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt:  and  considering  how  sedu- 
lously the  Greeks  of  the  republican  age  were  used 
to  record  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  compa- 
ratively obscure  patriots  in  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional freedom,  it  were  very  unaccountable  that 
these,  the  only  remarkable  traits  in  the  political  life 
of  so  very  remarkable  a  character  as  Herodotus, 
should  never  have  been  mentioned  by  any  author  of 
earlier  date  or  better  credit  than  Suidas.  These 
considerations  render  it  more  probable,  that  the  ac- 
count of  his  early  political  adventures  is  a  fiction 
invented  to  explain  his  retirement  to  Thurium,  than 
that  his  retirement  to  Thurium  was  a  consequence 
of  any  such  political  adventures.  A  legend  of  this 
nature  were  the  more  likely  to  spring  up,  had  Pa- 
nyasis, his  contemporary  and  fellow-citizen,  really 
been  also  his  cousin,  and  a  victim,  to  so  much  more 
cruel  an  extent  than  himself,  of  the  same  tyrannical 
oppression.  But  the  doubts  of  the  genuine  charac- 
ter of  either  tradition,  —  for  both  rest  on  the  same 
weak  authority,  —  are  perhaps  rather  confirmed  by 
the  connexion  into  which  the  two  celebrated  Hali- 
carnassians   are   thus   brought  with  each    other;    a 

'    Suid.  V.  Uai'vnmc. 
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connexion  savouring  at  least  as  much  of  the  artifice 
of  biographical  fable  as  of  the  reality  of  literary 
history.  But  although  there  may  not  be  authentic 
evidence  of  Herodotus  himself  having  suffered  in 
the  cause  of  republican  liberty,  we  have  good  proof 
of  his  favour  to  free  constitutional  government,  both 
in  the  general  tone  of  his  political  allusions,  and 
in  the  pointed  terms  in  which  he  describes  the  rapid 
advance  of  his  patroness  Athens  in  prosperity  as  an 
immediate  consequence  of  her  return  to  democratic 
forms  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidte.^  The 
account  of  his  residence  in  Samos  is  also,  apart  from 
those  apocryphal  details,  indirectly  confirmed  by  the 
intimate  knowledge  which  he  shows  of  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  island,  and  the  apparent  pleasure  which 
he  takes  in  dwelling  on  its  affairs.  From  the  undue 
prominence  which  on  one  occasion  he  assigns  "^  in  his 
narrative  to  a  certain  Samian  namesake  of  his  own, 
an  otherwise  altogether  obscure  personage,  it  has  also 
been  not  without  plausibility  inferred,  that  a  portion 
of  his  family  may  have  been  settled  at  Samos. 

The  most  specific  extant  notice  of  the  historian's  Epoch  of 
age  by  any   secondary    authority,    is   that    cited   by  ^'' '''"''• 
Aulus  Gellius  ^  from  a  work  of  Pamphila,  a   female 
polyhistor  in  the  time  of  Nero.     According  to  her 
Herodotus    was    fifty-three    years    old   at   the  out- 
break of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  431  B.C.     Ad- 
mitting the  correctness  of  this  statement,  he  would 
have  been  born  in  484  B.C.,  five  years  prior  to  the, 
close  of  the  Persian  war  ;  and  if,  as  appears  from  his  t 
own  text,  he  was  alive  and  writing  his  history  after 
the  year  408  b.  c,  he  could  hardly  have  been  much 

'  V.  66.  "  VIII.  132.  s  X.  23. 
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short  of  eighty,  and  may  probably  have  been  past  that 
age,  at  the  thne  of  his  death.  Pamphila  further  de- 
scribed Hellanicusin  the  same  year  431  B.C.  as  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  consequently  twelve  years  older 
than  Herodotus ;  and  Thucydides  as  forty,  conse- 
quently thirteen  years  younger  than  Herodotus. 
Little  weight  can  attach  to  the  authority  of  an  ob- 
scure female  writer  of  the  Roman  period,  referring  to 
no  prior  testimony ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  in 
respect  to  Hellanicus  her  data  can  hardly  be  correct. 
For  the  life  of  that  author  was  prolonged,  as  we  learn 
from  his  own  text,  till  near  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.  :  so  that  had  he  been  sixty-five  years 
old  in  431,  he  would  have  been  past  ninety  at  the 
epoch  of  his  death,  instead  of  eighty-five,  the  utmost 
assigned  him  even  by  Lucian  in  his  specimens  of 
extreme  human  longevity.  In  regard  however  to 
Herodotus,  the  notice  tallies  sufficiently  well  with  the 
tenor  of  his  own  indirect  allusions,  to  admit  of  our 
receiving  it  as  at  least  a  near  approximation  to  the 
truth,  but  not  of  our  adopting  it  as  a  standard  epoch 
with  the  same  implicit  confidence  which  some  biogra- 
phers of  the  historian  have  reposed  in  it.^ 
Tradition  4.  But  thc  uiost  Celebrated  chapter  in  the  legen- 
cfta/'oniis  tlary  life  of  Herodotus,  is  that  which  describes  his 
work  at       recital  of  his  work  before  the  assembled  public  of 

Olvnipia.  .  . 

Greece  at  Olympia,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his 
narrative  on  the  youthful  mind  of  Thucydides.  The 
only  writer  with  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 
classic  who  mentions  this  story  is  Lucian.     In  order 

^  See  supra,  p.  217.  note  7.  Conf.  Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  5.  For 
other  secondary  authorities  of  less  weight,  see  Biihr's  Vit.  Herodot.  in 
vol.  IV.  of  his  edition,  1835  ;  Voss  de  Histt.  Gr.  iv.  1. 
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rightly  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  authority,  and 
the  general  merits  of  the  much  controverted  question 
which  his  statements  involve,  a  concise  abstract  is 
here  subjoined  of  the  passage  of  his  work  in  which 
they  are  contained : 

"  The  historian,  having  brought  his  great  work  to 
maturity  in  his  native  Asiatic  home,  took  counsel  with 
himself  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  should  obtain  for 
it  that  celebrity  to  which  he  felt  conscious  it  was  en- 
titled. As  the  best  means  of  securing  this  object  he 
resolved,  instead  of  visiting  in  their  turn  the  principal 
Hellenic  cities,  such  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,and  La- 
cediemon,  to  attend  the  great  Olympian  festival,  Avhich 
was  then  at  hand,  and  to  which  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  all  parts  of  Greece  were  in  the  habit  of  resort- 
ing. Thither  accordingly  he  proceeded  ;  and  on  the 
day  and  hour  when  the  assembly  was  at  its  full,  he 
took  up  his  post  on  the  platform  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  recited  his  composition  aloud  to  the 
assembled  Greeks.  The  effect  was  immediate  and 
complete.  The  delighted  audience  hailed  the  nine 
books  into  which  the  work  was  divided,  by  the  title  of 
the  nine  Muses,  which  they  have  ever  since  enjoyed. 
From  that  moment  the  celebrity  of  their  author  was 
such  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  even  that  of  the  victors 
in  the  games.  There  was  henceforth  no  man  in 
Greece  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  name  of  Hero- 
dotus. For  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  feast 
pointed  him  out  whichever  way  he  bent  his  steps,  as 
the  Herodotus  who  had  celebrated,  in  purest  Ionian 
style,  our  glorious  victories  over  the  Persian  invaders. 
Not  only  was  his  renown  publicly  proclaimed  by  the 
heralds  in  the  great  national  assembly,  but  every  in- 
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dividual  state  hastened  to  bestow  on  him  its  own 
separate  tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise."^ 

In  a  supplementary  account  transmitted  by  Suidas, 
it  is  said  that  "  Thucydides,  then  a  boy,  was  present 
with  his  father  Olorus  at  the  festival,  and  that  he 
shed  tears  on  listening  to  the  recital  of  Herodotus ; 
upon  which  the  latter,  addressing  himself  to  Olorus, 
congratulated  him  on  the  possession  of  a  son  whose 
zeal  for  knowledge  displayed  itself  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  in  so  interesting  a  manner."^ 

The  simple  question,  whether  Herodotus  did  or  did 
not  read  his  work  at  Olympia,  may  not  on  first  view 
appear  of  such  vital  importance  in  its  bearings  on  his 
own  history,  as  to  require  any  detailed  discussion  of 
it  on  the  part  of  his  biographer.  It  has  however  ac- 
quired that  degree  of  importance,  from  the  efforts 
made  by  the  vindicators  of  Lucian's  veracity  to  force 
the  more  authentic  notices  of  the  historian's  life  into 
liarmony  with  the  apocryphal  details  of  the  Olympian 
anecdote,  instead  of  testing  the  value  of  that  anec- 
dote by  other  better  data.  The  result  has  been  to 
invest  those  more  authentic  notices  with  an  air  of 
improbability,  or  even  to  set  them  aside  altogether. 
While  on  these  accounts  a  further  consideration  of  the 
question  is  necessary,  it  may  also  tend  to  throw  some 
additional  light  on  various  points,  both  of  the  specu- 
lative biography  of  the  historian,  and  of  the  literary 
habits  of  his  age. 

The  substance  of  Lucian's  account  is :  First,  that 
Herodotus,  having  composed  his  history  in  his  native 
town  of  Halicarnassus,  proceeded  direct  to  Olympia, 

'  Luciun,  Herodotus,  1 .  sq. 

'  Suid.  vv.  BouKvS.  and  'Opy^p  ;  Marcellln.  Vit.  Thuc;  Phot.  Bibl.  cod. 
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and  recited  it  aloud  at  the  festival  in  its  existing  state 
of  integrity,  divided  into  nine  books  or  Muses,  as  we 
now  possess  it :  secondly  ;  that  from  the  day  on  which 
this  recital  took  place,  both  author  and  work  acquired 
that  high  national  celebrity  and  popularity  which 
they  ever  afterwards  continued  to  enjoy. 

A  preliminary  objection  which  offers  itself  to  the  Historical 
authenticity  of  this  story,  is  the  circumstance  that  ["othlTa- 
Lucian  should  be  the  first  author  who  relates  it,  or  '^'"""• 
even  alludes  to  the  bare  tradition  on  which  it  may 
have  been  founded.     Had  any  such  tradition  been 
current  in  the  Greek  public  during  the  six  centuries 
between  the  age  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  Lucian,  it 
seems  most  unlikely  that  no  allusion  whatever  should 
have  been  made  by  any  previous  author  to  an  event 
of  so  great  interest  in  the  annals  of  polite  literature. 
This  objection  might  not  be  insuperable,  were  Lu- 
cian's  account  probable  in  itself,  or  consistent  with 
the  more  authentic  notices  of  the  historian's  life.  But 
so  little  is  this  the  case,   that  all  the  details  of  the   I 
anecdote  have  been  admitted  to  be  false,  even  by  the   I 
more  candid  of  those  who  uphold  the  truth  of  the 
main  fact  to  which  they  suppose  those  details  to  be 
subsidiary. 

The  first  of  the  two  general  heads  of  Lucian 's  state- 
ment, that  Herodotus  completed  the  nine  books  of 
his  history  in  his  native  city  before  visiting  Europe, 
is  contradicted  by  Pliny^,  an  earlier  and  much  more 
credible  witness  in  any  such  case ;  who  asserts  that 
the  historian's  work  was  written  at  Thurium,  after 
his  final  expatriation  from  Halicarnassus.  Whatever 
may  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  Pliny's  testimony  in 
regard  to  the  fact  here  stated,  the  statement  itself  is 

1  XII.  4. 
VOL.  IV.  S 
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conclusive  proof  that  Pliny  had  never  heard,  or  if 
he  had  heard,  did  not  believe  in  a  previous  recital 
of  the  work  at  Olympia;  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  so  inquisitive  and  gossiping  a  compiler  should 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  Lucianic  story,  had  it  been 
already  current  in  his  day.  There  are  also,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  in  the  historian's  own  text,  nu- 
merous passages^  allusive  to  events  of  later  date  than 
the  author's  settlement  in  his  Italian  domicile ;  some 
of  which  bear,  as  we  have  seen,  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  composed  in  Italy.  It  is  true  that  the 
argument  from  internal  evidence  cannot  here  justly 
be  considered  so  conclusive  as  it  has  been  by  several 
able  objectors  to  the  Lucianic  tradition.  There  is 
much  in  the  general  character  of  the  historian's  work 
to  warrant  the  belief,  that  it  neither  was  written  out 
continuously  from  an  already  prepared  stock  of  mate- 
rials, as  a  modern  work  of  the  kind  usually  is  written, 
nor  presented,  even  when  brought  into  an  integral 
form,  at  once  to  the  public.  After  a  first  draught 
was  embodied,  it  may  probably  have  remained  on  the 
author's  hands,  receiving  from  time  to  time  such  ad- 
ditions as  his  more  extended  study  or  experience 
enabled  him  to  supply.^  The  occurrence,  therefore, 
of  passages  referring  to  more  recent  events,  would 
in  itself  be  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  work 
had  not  been  circulated  in  a  less  mature  state  at  an 
earlier  period.  But  any  such  publication  of  succes- 
sive editions  is  as  little  supported  by  historical  evi- 
dence as  the  Olympic  lecture ;  and  were  a  fact  of  too 
great  importance  in  the  life  of  Herodotus,  or  the 
history  of  Greek  literature,  to  be  arbitrarily  assumed 

'  Sec  note  to  p.  245.  supra, 

^  This  seems  indeed  to  be  stated  by  himself  in  iv.  30. 
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merely  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  plausible  air 
to  the  fables  of  Lucian.  That  author's  further  de- 
scription of  the  history  as  having  been,  at  the  epoch 
of  its  supposed  recital,  already  divided  by  Herodotus 
into  its  existing  nine  books,  has  been  freely  admitted 
to  be  false,  even  by  the  keenest  modern  vindicators 
of  Lucian's  general  veracity  ;  who  have  not  hesitated 
to  recognise  in  this  distribution  of  the  text  the  work 
of  some  grammarian  of  a  subsequent  age. 

The  assertion  of  Lucian,  that  from  the  epoch  of 
the  Olympic  recital  the  historian's  fame  and  popu- 
larity were  spread  over  all  Greece,  is  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  the  entire  Greek  literature  of  the  age  of 
Herodotus,  and  of  that  which  immediately  followed. 
Neither  orator  nor  sophist,  neither  poet  nor  philo- 
sopher ;  neither  Aristophanes,  nor,  in  so  far  as  we 
have  insight  into  their  works,  the  contemporary  co- 
medians, in  those  burlesque  allusions  in  which  tliey 
delighted  to  the  living  standards  of  the  national 
literature ;  neither  Plato  nor  other  graver  authors,  in 
their  citations  from  those  standards,  have  left  a  trace 
of  any  such  fame  or  popularity  having  as  yet  been 
enjoyed  by  Herodotus.  With  one  single  exception, 
no  writer  prior  to  Aristotle,  who  flourished  more  i 
than  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Herodotus,  is 
known  to  have  so  much  as  mentioned  his  name,  or 
otherwise  betrayed  a  knowledge  of  his  existence.  The 
exception  is  Ctesias^,   his  later  contemporary,  who, 

^  Persica,  frg.  29.  §  1.  57.  (pp.  45.  57.)  Didot.  If  the  passage  of 
Thucydides  (i.  20.),  relative  to  the  votes  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  to  the 
Pitanite  corps  of  the  Spartan  army,  is  to  be  considered  as  levelled  at 
Herodotus  (vi.  57.,  ix.  52.),  which  is  certainly  a  reasonable  assumption, 
it  would  supply  an  additional  evidence  that  the  early  reception  of  the 
latter  historian's  work  was  not  one  of  universal  approbation.  The  notion 
that  another  passage  of  Thucydides  (i.  22.  in  fine)  also  contains  a  sneer  at 
Herodotus  appears  somewhat  farfetched. 

s  2 
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it  is  also  remarkable,  quotes  the  historian  for  the 
purpose,  not  of  eulogising,  but  condemning  his  state- 
ments. This  silence  of  the  contemporaneous  public 
is  certainly  a  strong  argument  tliat  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  history  did  not  take  place  till  a  late  period 
of  the  author's  life,  possibly  not  till  after  his  death. 
Nor  is  there  wanting  authority  for  such  posthumous 
publication^ ;  authority,  indeed,  of  little  intrinsic  va- 
lue ;  but  which  can  hardly  in  the  present  case  be 
considered  inferior  to  that  of  Lucian  on  the  opposite 
side. 
Its  intrinsic  5.  Apart  from  these  historical  considerations,  the 
HTiproba-  pjjygical  improbability,  to  say  the  least,  of  such  an 
Olympian  recital  of  any  similar  work,  even  in  the 
less  mature  form  in  which  Lucian's  advocates  as- 
sume it  to  have  existed  at  the  supposed  date  of  the 
ceremony,  goes  far  in  itself  to  evict  the  falsehood  of 
his  story  The  Olympic  festival  was,  neither  in  re- 
spect to  its  object  nor  its  locality,  adapted  to  such 
performances.  It  was  celebrated  at  midsummer, 
during  the  heat  of  a  Greek  solstice,  the  time  of  the 
year  most  favourable  in  all  countries,  at  appropriate 
hours  of  the  day,  to  gymnastic  exercises,  but  least 
favourable  to  literary  declamation.  Nor  does  allu- 
sion occur  in  any  author  to  a  place  destined  for  the 
latter  purpose,  under  any  one  of  the  numerous  titles, 
Lesche,  Tholus,  Museum,  &c.,  by  which  such  public 
saloons  were  known  in  Greece ;  and  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed,  had  recitals  of  this  kind  formed  an 
ordinary  part  of  the  Olympic  entertainments,  that 
some  such  accommodation  would  have  been  wanting.'-^ 

1  Ptol.  ITeph.  ap.  Phot.  cod.  189.  p.  477. 

^  Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  we  liavc  obtained  access  to 
the  subjoined  passage  of  an  antient  grammarian,  containing  evidence, 
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Even  had  the  season  of  the  year  been  propitious,  an 
author  of  common  sense  would  hardly  have  thought 
of  rhapsodising  in  the  open  air,  to  a  miscellaneous 
crowd,  a  prose  work,  replete  with  geographical  and 
statistical  details,  such  as  even  in  the  most  convenient 
form  of  lecture  were  little  calculated  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  any  but  the  more  intellectual  part  of  a 
Greek  audience.  Lucian's  description  of  Herodotus, 
as  standing  on  the  hinder  platform  of  the  temple, 
with  book  in  hand,  "  chanting "  aloud  to  the  mul- 
titude scattered  over  the  surrounding  plain,  is  so 
l^alpably  absurd,  as  to  prove  that  its  author  did  not 
believe  the  particulars  of  his  own  story. 

Lucian,  in  the  same  tract,  mentions  Hippias,  Pro- 
dicus,  Anaximenes,  and  Polus,  as  having  been  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  Herodotus  to  become 
competitors  for  literary  fame  on  the  same  Olympic 
arena ;  and  his  authority  is  here  supported  by  older 
and  better  testimonies.'^  Nothing,  indeed,  were  more 
natural  than  that  these  professional  sophists  or  rheto- 
ricians, who,  in   so  far  as  professional,  were  almost 

both  that  the  Lucianic  legend  was  not  generally  acquiesced  in  by  its 
author's  own  contemporaries  or  successors,  and  also  that,  among  the  prin- 
cipal objections  urged  against  it  by  its  opponents,  were  those  last  stated 
in  the  text,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  season  and  the  want  of  proper 
accommodation ; 

"   Elf   Tll)v  'llpO^OTOV    OKiaV'  ITTI    TiOV  fll)    TtXtmoVpyOVVTOJV    il     TTOOrniXoi'TO. 

^a(Ti  yap  'HpoSorov  rhv  \oyoypa<pov,  'OXvfiirtaffi  ^ti'^at  l3ov\i]9tvTa  Tt)v  iav- 
Tov  laropiav,  aval3a\\e(j9ai  yfikpav  ii,  iip.ipacy  <pdaKovra,  aKicig  li  iiriXdiSoiTO 
iv  T(^  Ttfiivii.  Tov  'OXv/xttLov  Sii'^dv  rrjv  IdTopiav.  "Eari  yap  ^nvoSt;  TrpoarjXiov 
TO  i^WjOi'ov.  "EXaOsv  ovv  uvrhv  ^laXvOtlcra  ?;  Train'/yvpiQ  ovk  tTriCii%(tp.ivov  rag 
laropiaQ.     Montfauc.  Bibl.  Coisl.  cod.  clxxvu.  p.  G09. 

1  Plat.  Hipp.  Jlin.  p.  363. ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  m.  32. ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph. 
I.  ix.  1.,  conf.  Epist.  xiii. ;  Pausan.  vi.  xvii.  5. ;  Dion.  Hal.  de  Lys.  Jud. 
29. ;  Athenae.  xiv.  p.  620.,  who  would  hardly  have  laid  so  much  stress 
on  the  rhapsodising  of  the  history  of  Herodotus  by  Ilegesias  at  Alexan- 
dria, had  he  been  aware  that  Herodotus  himself  had  rhapsodised  it  at 
Olympia. 

s  3 
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always  itinerant,  should  select  Olympia  at  the  time 
of  the  games  as  a  convenient  theatre  for  their  exhibi- 
tions. Nor  probably  would  they  have  had  difficulty 
in  finding  in  the  contiguous  towns,  or  even  within  the 
sacred  precinct,  a  convenient  place  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  circumstance  that  these  more  reasonable 
accounts  refer  to  works  of  an  altogether  different 
character  from  that  of  Herodotus,  to  works  the  reci- 
tal of  which  on  such  occasions  was  both  practicable 
and  natural,  tends  but  to  place  in  a  stronger  light 
the  impracticability  of  any  such  performance  in  the 
case  of  the  historian.  The  popular  essays  of  these 
itinerant  lecturers,  while  specially  adapted  for  rheto- 
rical declamation,  might,  judging  from  the  specimens 
that  have  survived,  have  required,  as  a  general  rule, 
about  half  an  hour  for  their  delivery.  The  nine 
books  of  Herodotus  could  not  have  been  similarly 
disposed  of  under  an  average  of  four  hours  each. 
Let  us,  however,  as  before,  assume  them  to  have  been 
recited  at  the  festival  in  less  mature  form,  and  to 
have  required  consequently  but  three  hours  each,  in 
all  twenty-seven  hours.  The  festival  lasted  four,  or 
at  the  utmost  five  days.  Six  or  seven  hours  con- 
sequently, of  each  of  those  days,  in  the  particular 
olympiad  in  which  Lucian  supposes  Herodotus  to 
have  exhibited,  would  have  been  devoted  to  a  prose 
lecture  ;  a  space  of  time  comprising,  if  not  the  whole, 
certainly  the  greater  part  of  the  day  disposable 
during  the  Greek  solstice  for  any  kind  of  bodily  or 
mental  exertion.  The  supposition  that  a  festival 
properly  devoted  to  gymnastic  games  should,  on  this 
single  occasion,  have  been  perverted  to  so  diiFerent  an 
object,  added  to  the  other  difficulties  of  the  case,  forms 
a  mass  of  improbabilities  such  as  it  were  an  injustice 
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to  SO  clever  a  satirist  as  Lucian,  to  suppose  he  ever 
meant  to  offer  to  his  public  for  anything  else  than 
pure  literary  romance.^ 

Even  had  there  been  no  such  obstacles  to  the  de- 
livery of  this  lecture,  the  work  of  Herodotus  was  per- 
haps, of  all  works  of  the  kind,  that  least  adapted  to 
this  mode  of  publication.  Few  national  authors  ever 
handled  their  subject  in  a  manner  so  little  calculated 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  national  audience.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  feature  of  its 
composition  here  referred  to,  a  feature  to  be  fully 
considered  in  treating  of  the  characteristics  at  large 
of  the  author's  genius,  one  of  the  most  honourable  of 
which  was  his  rigid  impartiality,  and  unsparing  casti- 
gation  of  the  errors  or  crimes  of  his  own  countrymen.^ 
It  may  here  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  portion  of  his 
history  particularised  by  Lucian  as  the  source  of  that 
boundless  panhellenic  popularity  which  his  Olympic 
lecture  procured  for  him,  his  narrative  of  the  great. 
Persian  war,  was  precisely  that,  the  public  recital  of 
which  was  most  calculated  to  wound  the  vanity  and 
provoke  the  anger  of  a  large  portion  of  his  fellow 
Greeks.  Several  leading  members  of  the  confederacy 
are  there  denounced  as  traitors,  who  had  espoused  the 
quarrel  and  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  others, 
as  lukewarm  or  doubtful  adherents  to  the  patriotic 
cause.  Nor  are  the  motives  by  which  the  remaining 
states,  except  perhaps  Athens  and  Plattea,  are  repre- 
sented as  having  been  induced  to  remain  true  to  the 

^  Luclan's  contempt  for  historical  truth,  even  in  the  ostensibly  histori- 
cal portions  of  his  miscellany,  and  his  ready  resort  to  fiction  wherever  it 
suited  the  purpose  of  his  sarcasm  or  his  jest,  have  been  ingeniously  illus- 
trated by  Dahlman,  with  many  apt  citations  from  his  text.  Herodotus, 
§  7.  p.  26.  sqq. 

2  See  Ch.  vi.  §  21.  sqq. 
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national  interest,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed as  exerting  themselves  in  its  support,  so 
creditable,  as  to  call  forth  towards  the  historian  who 
proclaimed  them  very  warm  feelings  of  gratitude. 
There  is  indeed  much  reason  to  believe,  that  had 
Herodotus  been  so  bold  as  to  attempt  this  mode  of 
publishing  his  work,  or  been  gifted  with  such  physical 
powers  as  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  his  success,  the 
consequence  would  have  been  an  uproar  in  the  assem- 
bly, ending  perhaps  in  an  assault  on  his  person  by  one 
half  of  his  audience,  from  which  he  would  have  been 
but  coldly  defended  by  the  other.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
a  man  of  so  much  good  sense  and  kindly  feeling  would 
have  had  the  bad  taste  to  select  the  four  days  of 
national  festivity,  during  which  the  intestine  animo- 
sities of  his  countrymen  were  understood  to  be  laid 
aside,  as  the  occasion  for  publicly  denouncing  the 
treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  fathers  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 

G.  In  fact,  although  the  mature  judgement  of  an 
enlightened  posterity,  and  the  innate  spirit  of  candour 
which  animates  the  historian's  narrative,  secured  for 
him,  on  the  subsidence  of  individual  passions,  the 
high  character  which  he  has  so  long  enjoyed  as  an 
impartial  investigator  of  truth,  there  can  yet  be  little 
doubt,  that  owing  to  the  above  causes  of  unpopularity 
the  reception  of  his  work  was  at  first  comparatively 
cold,  and  that  at  all  periods  the  national  admiration 
of  it  was  tempered  with  feelings  of  distrust  or  dis- 
content in  respect  to  portions  of  its  contents.  Such 
feelings  lurk  in  many  of  the  extant  commentaries  of 
Greek  authors,  which  rarely  express  either  admission 
or  approbation  of  his  impartiality,  more  frequently 
contain  querulous  imputations  of  inaccuracy  or  dis- 
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honesty.  The  attacks  of  Ctesias  have  already  been 
noticed.  In  other  malicious  quarters  Herodotus  was 
accused  of  exacting  bribes  from  the  Greek  states  as 
the  price  of  his  honourable  mention  of  them,  or 
even  of  his  abstaining  from  calumniating  them  in  his 
page.  He  was  specially  charged  with  blackening  the 
conduct  of  the  Thebans^,  because  they  had  not  only 
refused  him  money,  but  warned  him  off  their  territory 
on  account  of  his  baseness  in  demandinsr  it.  The 
somewhat  ambiguous  tenor  of  his  allusion  to  the 
part  played  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  was  attributed  ^  to  their  refusal  of  a  similar  de- 
mand. The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
reported^  to  have  presented  him  with  ten  talents,  in 
reward  of  his  having  made  them  act  so  noble  a  part 
throughout  the  war  of  national  defence.  The  tract 
of  "  Plutarch  "  on  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,  is  a 
condensation  of  these  calumnies,  for  as  such  they  have 
been  recognised  by  the  intelligent  public  of  every  age 
removed  from  the  prejudices  in  which  they  originate. 
Notices  exist  of  other  similar  tracts  no  longer  extant, 
under  similar  titles.^  A  work  the  contents  of  which 
were  calculated  to  excite  such  bitter  feelings,  must 
have  been  singularly  ill  adapted  for  public  recital  to 
an  audience  composed  in  great  part  of  those  on  Avhose 
honour  it  so  seriously  reflected.^ 

1  Aristoph.  Bceot.  ap,  Pseudo-Plut.  de  Mai.  II.  §  31. 

2  Dio  Chrys.  Orat.  xxxvii.  p.  456.  ■ 

3  Pseudo-PIut.  §  26. 

*  ^1.  Harpocratloii,  ap.  Suid.  v.  'Ap-n-oKparliov.  Pollis,  apud  Euseb. 
Prsep.  Ev.  x.  p.  467. ;  Manetbo,  ap.  Smith,  Blogr.  Diet.  ii.  p.  916.,  conf. 
Lucian.  Ver.  Hist.  ii.  31.;  Aristot.  de  Gener.  Anim.  ni.  5.;  Strabo,  p. 
45.  62.  508.  531. ;  Josephus  (contr.  Ap.  i.  3.)  ;  who  after  noticing  the  ob- 
jections taken  by  one  or  other  Greek  writer  to  the  authority  of  different 
native  historians,  adds,  that  "  all  agi-eed  in  denouncing  the  bad  faith  of 
Herodotus  :  "  'llpoSoTov  tu  Travrtf  ipivcofieuov  tTrihiKi'viri. 

^  See  Appendix  H. 
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It  seems  then,  that  every  particular  of  Lucian's 
narrative  may  be  convicted  of  falsehood,  either  by  its 
own  improbability,  or  by  its  repugnance  to  the  better- 
attested  facts  of  the  historian's  life.  It  is  therefore 
somewhat  surprising,  in  this  age  of  rational  scepticism, 
when  truth  itself  has  often  difficulty  in  emerging 
unscathed  from  the  severe  tests  of  critical  alchemy  to 
which  it  is  daily  subjected,  to  find  so  many  intelligent 
commentators  still  insist  in  maintaining  that  a  mass 
of  parts,  all  or  most  of  which  are  acknowledged  by 
themselves  to  be  individually  false,  should  yet  as  a 
whole  be  substantially  true.^  Their  argument  is 
much  to  the  subjoined  effect :  "  Granting  the  Olym- 
pian recital  of  Lucian  to  be  fabulous,  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  an  Olympian  recital  may  not  have 
taken  place.  Herodotus  may  have  read  at  Olympia 
a  first  draught  of  his  work,  or  a  portion  of  it  more 
easily  comprised  within  the  limits  of  time  which  the 

1  Bahr,  Vit.  Herod,  vol.  iv.  edit.  Lips.  1835  ;  Heyse,  de  Herod.  Vit. 
et  itinn. ;  Kenrick,  The  Egypt  of  Herod,  p.  xiii.  sqq. ;  Kruger,  Unters. 
lib.  das  Leben  des  Thucyd.  p.  24.  sqq.  The  pains  which  the  last-quoted 
author  has  taken  to  confute  in  detail  the  tradition  which  he  adopts  in 
the  gross,  is  very  surprising.  The  whole  point  of  Lucian's  narrative 
centres  in  his  description  of  the  historian's  Olympic  exhibition  as  being 
his  first  public  appearance.  Kruger  assumes  that  it  was  the  success  of 
his  previous  exhiliitions  at  Athens  and  Corinth  which  induced  him  to  aim 
at  distinction  on  a  still  higher  sphere.  According  to  the  same  critic  the 
lecture  to  which  Thucydides  listened  and  wept  was  not  that  held  at 
Olympia.  These  interesting  tears  he  understands  to  have  been  shed  in 
the  dwelling  of  Olorus,  father  of  Thucydides,  to  whom  Herodotus,  being 
on  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  family,  was  reading  his  book  in  a  private 
friendly  manner. 

Biihr,  op.  cit.  p.  398.,  after  acquiescing  in  the  popular  view  that  Hero- 
dotus read  his  history  about  the  year  456  b.  c.  and  thus  established  the 
celebrity  which  Lucian  describes  it  as  ever  afterwards  enjoying,  adopts 
in  the  sequel  the  opinion  that  Hellanicus  the  rival  historian  of  the  age, 
who  was  contemporaneous  with  Herodotus  during  some  forty  years  after- 
wards, had  never  read  or  so  much  as  heard  of  the  work  which  had  pro- 
cured for  its  author  so  vast  an  ascendancy  of  fame  and  popularity  over 
himself ! 
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festival  allowed.  This  portion  he  may  have  read  to  a 
select  circle  in  some  more  convenient  locality  than 
the  gymnastic  arena.  Instead  of  the  Persian  war,  he 
may  have  selected  some  part  less  likely  to  give  um- 
brage to  any  portion  of  his  audience.  This  he  may 
have  done,"not  at  the  earlier  date  assigned  by  Lucian, 
but  at  some  later  epoch  more  compatible  with  the 
authentic  records  of  his  life."  All  this  no  doubt  may 
have  happened  ;  but  those  who  assume  that  it  did  ' 
happen,  must  do  so  on  their  own  responsibility,  not 
on  the  authority  of  Lucian,  whose  account  is  evicted 
of  falsehood  by  every  word  of  the  above  exposition  of 
it.  Nothing  assuredly  can  be  more  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  sound  criticism,  than  in  a  case  where 
all  the  particulars  of  a  story,  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
has  been  transmitted  by  its  only  narrator,    are  ac-  > 

knowledged  to  be  false,  to  assume,  in  deference  to 
some  favourite  prepossession  of  our  own,  that  in  some 
other  shape  it  must  have  been  true.  History  consists 
in  the  record  of  authenticated  facts,  not  in  the  inven- 
tion of  probabilities  to  sustain  the  credit  of  popular 
falsifiers  of  its  page. 

That  the  tears  of  Thucydides,  celebrated  by  Suidas  The  tears  ot 
and  other  writers  ^  of  the  Byzantine  age,  are  a  later  aides. 
fable,  supplementary  to  Lucian's  lecture  of  Herodo-   . 
tus,  is  abundantly  clear.      It  is  not  very  probable,   ; 
had  the  former  story  been  already  current  in  the  time 
of  Lucian,  that  he  would  have  neglected  to  avail  him- 
self of  so  valuable  an  ingredient  of  that   rhetorical 
eifect  which  he  is  so  anxious  to  impart  to  his  Olympic 
narrative.     Nothing,  on  the  other  had,  could  be  more 
conformable  to  the  ordinary  course  of  popular  fiction 

J  Sup.  citt.  in  p.  256. 
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in  any  such  case,  than  that  where  Herodotus  de- 
claimed, as  already  an  accomplished  man,  Thucydides 
should  be  present  as  an  enthusiastic  youth,  to  listen 
and  inhale  the  genial  inspiration  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor. 

Of  the  three  other  traditions  of  the  historian's  lec- 
tures, in  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  the  first  two 
are  subsidiary  to  the  stories  current  in  later  times 
of  his  exactino'  bribes  from  the  Greek  states.     The 

at  Corinth,  Corhithiau  story  will  here  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
itself,  in  the  words  of  Dio  Chrysostom\  by  whom  it 
has  been  preserved.  That  rhetor,  in  a  complimentary 
harangue  addressed  to  the  Corinthians,  reminds  them 
that  "  Herodotus,  when  on  a  visit  to  their  city,  re- 
cited to  their  forefathers  a  version  of  his  account  of 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  their  conduct  was  fairly 
appreciated,  and  they  and  their  commander  Adimantus 
were  described  as  distinguished  for  their  valour.  But 
on  the  same  Herodotus  demanding  his  fee,  and  on  its 
being  refused  by  the  Corinthians,  who  disdained  to 
make  their  glory  a  subject  of  barter  or  sale,  he  altered 
that  portion  of  his  narrative  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
place  their  conduct  in  a  discreditable  light."  Those 
who  admit  the  truth  of  the  main  fact  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  anecdote  to  promulgate,  may  also  believe 
in  the  ancillary  circumstance  of  the  Corinthian  lec- 
ture ;  but  if  the  imputation  against  the  historian's 
honesty  be  rejected  as  false,  as  it  has  been  by  all 
intelligent  modern  critics,  the  story  of  the  lecture  can 

Thebes,  hardly  be  sustained  as  authentic.  The  details  of  the 
Theban  anecdote  are  very  similar.  That  such  calum- 
nies were  for  the  most  part  of  mere  local  circulation, 

'  Orat.  XXXVII.  p.  456. 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
charge  of  extorting  money  from  the  Corinthians  finds 
no  place  in  the  Pseudo-Plutarch's  catalogue  of  of- 
fences, from  which  it  would  hardly  have  been  ex- 
cluded had  it  reached  the  compiler's  ears. 

The  account  of  the  historian's  recital  of  parts  of  and 
his  work  at  Athens  has  better  claims  to  authenticity. 
It  were  as  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  popular  authors 
of  the  Periclean  age  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  their 
works  aloud  on  appropriate  occasions,  as  it  were  to 
assume,  Avith  more  credulous  modern  commentators,  | 
that  Herodotus  was  a  sort  of  itinerant  prose  rhapso- 
dist,  who  travelled  from  place  to  place  to  court  ap- 
plause and  collect  money  from  liis  audience.  The 
extent,  however,  to  which  this  mode  of  publication 
might  be  resorted  to  in  particular  cases,  would  depend 
much  on  the  moral  or  physical  habit  of  the  indi- 
vidual author.      A  reserved  or  sensitive  man  mioht 

o 

rarely,  perhaps  never,  venture  on  any  such  exhibition. 
Nor  was  there  any  necessity  for  his  putting  a  force 
on  his  inclinations.  If  his  book  was  one  of  general 
interest,  there  would  be  no  want  of  persons  qualified 
for  the  ofiice  of  reading  it  to  those  who  were  unable 
to  provide  themselves  with  copies,  or  of  pecuniary 
inducement  to  the  task.  It  is  very  probable  that 
Herodotus  may,  in  his  adopted  homes  of  Athens  or 
Thurium,  have  availed  himself  of  both  these  means  of 
circulation.  Nor,  in  repudiating  the  legends  of  his 
exaction  of  bribes  at  Thebes  or  Corinth,  need  we  be 
precluded  from  crediting  the  account  of  a  gift  of  ten 
talents  having  been  bestowed  by  the  state  of  Athens 
on  the  most  illustrious  of  her  naturalised  citizens,  in 
recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  herself  and 
the  entire  Hellenic  nation,  by  the  composition  of  his 
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great  work.     This  fact  was  attested,  if  we  may  trust 
"  Plutarch,"  by  Dyillus,   a  native  Attic  historian  of 
good  credit  during  the  Alexandrian  period.^ 
Assyrian  7.  The  lilstory  which  we  now  possess  was  the  only 

H^rod^tl.  work  recognised  by  the  critical  public  of  antiquity  as 
the  genuine  production  of  Herodotus.  He  appears 
however  to  have  contemplated  another,  under  the 
title  of  "Assyrian  histories j"  to  which  on  several 
occasions^  he  refers  the  reader  for  further  information 
on  oriental  subjects  not  fully  treated  in  his  existing 
text.  No  such  work  however  is  mentioned  by  any 
other  author,  although,  had  such  a  one  been  extant, 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  it  would  have  been 
overlooked  by  successive  generations  of  quoters  or 
commentators.^  It  were  to  be  presumed,  therefore, 
that  the  book,  though  planned,  had  not  been  com- 
pleted ;  or,  that  if  completed  it  remained  unpublished. 
The  terms  of  his  own  allusions  are,  indeed,  such  as 
to  leave  room  for  doubt  whether  it  was  intended  as  a 

1  Plut.  de  Mallg.  H.  26. :  conf.  DIdot,  Fragg.  liistt.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 
The  details  of  this  story  are,  howevei',  somewliat  confused.  The  lecture 
is  described  as  taking  place  in  446  n.  c.  (Eviseb.  Chron.  p.  169.  ad  01. 
83.),  before  the  author's  settlement  at  Thurium  ;  at  which  time  his  work 
probably  was  not  yet  written  The  decree  conferring  the  gift,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  stated  to  have  been  proposed  by  Anytus,  an  Athenian 
statesman,  who  first  appeai-s  in  a  prominent  capacity  towards  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  about  409  n.  c.  near  thirty  years  after  the  sup- 
posed epoch  of  the  lecture.  (Smith,  Biogr.  Diet.  i.  p.  220.)  If  both 
lecture  and  decree  be  dated  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  the  notice 
would  be  in  harmony  with  the  view  above  adopted,  chiefly  on  the  au- 
thority of  Herodotus  himself,  of  the  chronology  of  his  life  and  labours. 
The  date  of  Eusebius  reflects,  probably,  some  popular  impression  that  the 
literary  distinction  enjoyed  by  Herodotus  at  Athens,  during  his  previous 
residence  in  the  city,  was  the  cause  of  his  staking  his  future  fortunes  as 
an  Athenian  colonist. 

*  I.  184.  :   conf.  106. 

3  In  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  De  Generat.  An.  viii.  18.,  where  such  a 
work  of  "  Herodotus "  appeared  to  be  cited,  the  true  reading  is  now 
understood  to  be  "  Hesiodus."     See  Dahlmann,  §  38. 
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separate  work,  or  only  as  another  of  those  longer 
episodes  in  which  he  indulges  in  his  extant  history, 
and  which  were  probably  inserted  in  their  places  at 
different  intervals  of  time,  in  the  progress  of  the  text 
to  its  present  state  of  maturity.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  tract  on  the  life  of  Homer  which  j 
passes  familiarly  current  as  a  work  of  Herodotus,  is 
acknowledged  by  the  general  consent  of  classical  cri- 
tics to  possess  no  claim  to  that  honour. 

There  were  various  traditions  relative  to  the  death  His  death 
of  the  historian.^  According  to  one  he  died  at  Thu- 
riura,  and  was  buried  in  the  market-place  of  that 
city;  another  placed  his  decease  at  Pella  in  Mace- 
donia. The  former  account  were  the  more  probable 
of  the  two,  but  for  the  recorded  fact  that  Thurium 
in  412  B.C.  revolted  from  Athens,  and  that  the  old 
Athenian  colonists  who  sided  with  the  mother  state 
were  then  driven  into  exile,  when  many  of  them, 
among  others  Lysias  the  orator,  returned  to  Attica. 
Unless  we  assume  Herodotus  to  have  joined  the  in- 
suro-ents,  he  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  fol-  < 
lowed  the  example  of  Lysias,  and  to  have  ended  his 
days  among  his  Attic  protectors.  This  view  is  par- 
tially supported  by  the  statement  of  Marcellinus,  the 
biographer  of  Thucydides,  that  the  tomb  of  Herodotus 
was  sho^vn  at  Athens.  The  legend  of  his  death  at 
Pella  connects  itself  with  another,  of  his  having  been 
a  fellow-guest  with  Hellanicus  at  the  court  of  Amyntas 
king  of  Macedon.^ 

Slender  as  are  the  data  transmitted  by  the  his-  ^,,j^j,^. 
torian  himsehf  relative  to  the  actual  events  of  his  ■"^'^ter, 
life,  his  text  will  yet  be  found  a  copious  source  of 

1  Suid.  V.  'Upoc.  *  See  note  to  p.  46.  supra. 
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valuable  materials  for  the  illustration  of  his  character 
both  as  a  man  and  a  writer.     We  have  here  another 
trait  of  analogy  between  Herodotus  and  Homer,   in 
addition  to  those   already  noticed  or  to  be  pointed 
out  in  the  sequel.     Of  the  historian  it  may  be  said, 
with  nearly  the  same  truth  as  of  the  poet,  that  he 
lives  for  posterity  but  in  the  pages   of  his  work; 
with  this  difference,  however,   that  Homer  lives  in 
comparative  seclusion,  Herodotus  in  open  and  cheer- 
ful converse  with  his  public  and  his  age.      By  the 
data  derived  from  this  source,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
form  no  imperfect  estimate  of  his  moral,  religious, 
and  political  principles  ;  and  of  the  temper  and  spirit 
in  which  he  examined  the  varieties  of  men,  manners, 
and  things,  which  long  experience  and  extensive  tra- 
vel had  presented  to  his  observation.     By  these  data 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  his  reports 
of  facts  or  events  are  to  be  considered  as  accurate 
and  trustworthy ;  or,  in  the  contrary  case,  how  far  he 
himself,  how  far  the  authorities  on  which  he  relied, 
are  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  oversights  or  errors. 
The  proper  place  to  examine  in  detail  these  ma- 
terials for  a  full  estimate  of  the  historian's  character, 
will  be  the  ensuing  analysis  of  his  work.     We  shall 
here  be  content  with  a  few  general  remarks  which 
more  obviously  present  themselves,  as  supplementary 
to  the  foregoing  imperfect  biographical  sketch. 

//       That  Herodotus  was,  according  to  the  standard  of 
his  age,  a  highly  educated  man,  is  abundantly  evinced 

'  by  the  internal  evidence  of  his  elaborate  work.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  the 

/  influence  which  their  study  exercised  on  his  own  art 
of  composition,  are  apparent  in  the  whole  design  of 
his  history,  in  many  appeals  to  their  text,  and  in 
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many  peculiarities  of  his  own  style  and  phraseolopfy. 
That  he  was  also  versed  in  the  compositions  of  other 
standard  national  classics  appears  from  his  familiar 
citation  of  Hesiod,  the  Cyclic  poems',  and  the  Ari- 
raaspea-  ;  of  Archilochus'^,  Alcreus"*,  Sappho-^,  Solon*^, 
^sop*",  Simonides^,  Pindar^,  Phrynichus^*^,^schylus.^^ 
Hecatseus^^  alone  is  quoted  by  name  among  preceding 
prose  authors ;  but  traces  also  occur  of  a  familiarity 
with  the  works  of  other  earlier  logographers.^'^  His 
mastery  of  his  own  language  displays  itself  in  every 
line  of  his  narrative.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  had 
been  initiated,  to  however  limited  an  extent,  in  those 
rhetorical  and  dialectic  arts  which,  in  his  own  time, 
rose  and  flourished  chiefly  in  the  parts  of  Hellas 
where  he  resided  during  his  maturer  years.  His 
philological  acquirements  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  confined  to  his  native  tonijue.  His  text  offers 
no  trace  of  an  acquaintance  with  any  foreign  lan- 
guage, beyond  the  few  words  or  phrases  with  which 
a  visit  to  the  country  could  hardly  fail  to  render  him 
familiar.  Strange  as  may  appear  this  indifference  to 
a  branch  of  science  so  peculiarly  important  to  one 
wdio  was  not  only  a  writer  of  foreign  history,  but  a 
zealous  traveller  and  geographer,  it  was  a  defect  in- 
herent in  the  genius  of  the  age,  rather  than  in  that 


'  11.53. 118,  IV.  32.         2  ^y  14  3  J   12.  *  v.  95." 

s  n.  135.  c  V.  113.        ■  II.  134.  «  v.  102.,  vii.  228. 

5  m.  38.  1"  VI.  21.        "  II.  156. 

^^  n.  143.,  VI.  137.  alibi.  The  correspondence  between  one  or  two 
incidental  fiicts  or  sentiments,  in  passages  of  Herodotus  and  Sophocles, 
affords  no  sufficient  evidence  of  a  personal  acquaintance  between  the 
authors,  or  even  of  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  works  ;  the  facts  or  senti- 
ments being  themselves  precisely  of  a  natui-e  to  have  obtained  popular 
currency  in  those  days.  Antigone,  909.,  conf.  Herod,  iii.  119.;  (Edip. 
Col.  339.,  conf.  Herod,  u.  35. 
1^  Infra,  Ch.  v. 
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of  the  man,  and  to  which  attention  has  frequently 
been  called  in  these  pages.  His  attainments  in  na- 
tural science,  while  the  result  apparently  of  obser- 
vation and  experience  rather  than  study,  do  not 
seem,  even  as  referred  to  the  standard  of  his  day,  to 
have  been  of  a  high  order.  As  a  practical  geo- 
grapher, indeed,  he  could  have  had  few  rivals;  but 
his  allusions  to  meteorological  or  astronomical  phe- 
nomena show  little  or  no  advance  beyond  the  popular 
notions  of  his  age,  and  no  very  extended  acquaintance 
with  the  more  subtle  but  not  perhaps  better-founded 
speculations  of  contemporary  philosophers. 

The  general  tone  of  the  historian's  narrative,  here 
as  before  our  only  genuine  source  of  knowledge, 
indicates  a  man  of  amiable  and  honest  heart,  and 
independent  spirit ;  feelingly  alive  to  what  is  noble 
and  generous,  and  averse  to  what  is  vicious  and  base 
in  human  character  and  conduct.  His  disapprobation 
of  folly  or  vice  is  occasionally  exhibited  in  a  lively 
or  even  bitter  vein  of  sarcasm,  which  seasons,  without 
offensively  alloying  the  prevailing  kindliness  of  his 
language  and  sentiment.  An  example  of  this  sar- 
castic turn  has  already  been  cited  in  our  notice  of  his 
predecessor  Hecatasus.  While  severe  even  to  acri- 
mony on  that  author,  on  account  of  his  vanity  as  a 
man  and  his  blunders  as  a  historian,  he  does  ample 
justice  to  his  merits  as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot. 
His  satirical  humour  also  broadly  displays  itself  in 
his  judgements  of  the  conduct  of  the  several  Greek 
states  during  the  Persian  war ;  portions  of  his  text 
which  have  afforded  to  hostile  critics  opening  for 
reasonable,  if  not  valid,  charges  of  partiality  and 
malignity.  The  deep  sense  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  natural  religion,  which  animates  every  page  of  his 
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work,  is  curiously  combined  with  an  almost  childish 
subjection  to  the  popular  superstition  and  credulity 
of  his  age  and  country.  The  cheerfulness  of  his 
narrative  is  also  overcast  at  times  by  melancholy, 
or  even  gloomy,  shades  of  moral  sentiment,  which 
imply  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  evils  of  life, 
though  neither  soured  nor  subdued  by  his  experience 
of  them.  Among  the  passages  in  which  his  train  of 
reflexion  assumes,  this  morbid  tone,  one  is  more  espe- 
cially remarkable^,  where  he  assures  us,  in  such 
emphatic  terms  as  to  evince  the  thought  to  be  his 
own  though  placed  in  the  mouth  of  another,  that 
"  in  this  life,  short  as  it  is,  there  has  never  sojourned 
a  man,  however  fortunate  he  may  have  appeared,  but 
has  had  occasion,  not  once  only  but  many  times,  to 
Avish  himself  dead  rather  than  alive." 

In  the  case  of  Herodotus,  as  in  that  of  Homer,  it 
will  be  desirable,  as  the  best  foundation  for  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  Avork,  to  offer  a  compendious  sum- 
mary of  its  contents. 

»  VII.  46. 
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Book  I. 

1.  The  historian  explains  the  object  of  his  work  to  be :  To  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  past  events ;  to  secure  for  the  great  actions 
of  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians  their  just  meed  of  renown;  and  to 
trace  tlie  causes  and  course  of  the  wars  waged  between  the  Asiatic 
and  Hellenic  races. 

He  first  concisely  notices  the  early  fabulous  adventures  to  which 
the  popular  voice  ascribed  the  origin  of  those  national  quarrels ; 
the  Rape  of  the  Argive  lo  by  the  Phoenicians  ;  of  the  Phoenician 
Europa  by  the  Cretans;  of  Medea  of  Colchis  by  the  Argonauts; 
and  of  Helen  of  Sparta  by  Paris.  Passing  on  to  the  realities  of 
more  recent  history,  he  describes  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  re- 
publics of  Asia  minor  by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  as  the  first 
authentically  recorded  act  of  aggression  by  a  Barbarian  power 
against  the  Hellenes.  A  few  details  of  early  Lydian  history  are 
subjoined.^     —A 

The  most  antient  royal  dynasty  of  that  country  Mas  founded  by 

1  1—6. 
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Lydus  son  of  Atys.  From  the  last  of  his  successors  the  kingdom 
passed  to  Agron,  son  of  Belus,  and  fourth  in  descent  from  Her- 
cules. Candaules,  the  last  Heraclid  sovereign,  vas  deposed,  and 
his  throne  usurped  by  Gyges,  chief  of  the  race  called  Mermnadoe. 
From  this  Gyges  Croesus  was  the  fourth  king  in  lineal  descent.^ 

Several  of  the  predecessors  of  Croesus  had  made  war  on  the 
Greek  states,  but  with  little  success.  The  benefits  derived  by  the 
Milesians,  during  their  contest  with  Alyattes  father  of  Crcesus, 
from  the  Avise  counsels  of  Periander  of  Corinth,  are  described,  and 
the  celebrated  maritime  adventure  of  Arion  of  Lesbos,  court  mu- 
sician of  Periander,  is  related. ^ 

Under  Ardys  son  of  Gyges,  the  Cimmerians  had  invaded  Lydia 
and  burnt  Sardis.  They  retained  portions  of  the  Lydian  territory 
until  finally  expelled  by  Alyattes. 

Crcesus  subdues  the  Hellenic  colonies  of  Asia  minor,  with  the 
whole  of  that  country  west  of  the  river  Halys.  He  is  visited  by 
Solon  the  Athenian  legislator,  who  had  voluntarily  subjected  him- 
self to  ten  years'  exile,  after  the  promulgation  of  his  code  in  his 
native  city.^  The  prosperity  of  Crcesus  is  suddenly  clouded  over 
by  the  death  of  a  favourite  son.-*  He  is  roused  from  his  grief 
by  alarm  at  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  who  had  already 
dethroned  Astyages  sovereign  of  the  neighbouring  empire  of  Me- 
dia. After  consulting  the  most  celebrated  oracles  of  the  time, 
he  determines  on  attacking  Cyrus  before  his  power  should  re- 
ceive further  increase ;  and  courts  the  alliance  of  Athens  and 
Lacedtemon,  then  the  two  leading  states  of  European  Greece.-^ 
Some  account  is  given  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  each  of 
these  commonwealths.  The  Athenians,  a  Pelasgian  race  and  in- 
digenous in  their  present  seats,  had  lately,  in  order  to  escape  the 
turbulence  of  internal  faction,  which  even  the  wise  legislation  of 
Solon  had  not  sufficed  to  allay,  become  willing  victims  of  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  chief  of  the  democratic  party,  who  now 
ruled  them  with  firm,  but  mild  and  prudent  sway.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, a  Dorian  race  of  Pindus,  governed  by  a  family  of  He- 
raclid princes,  had,  after  various  wanderings  in  northern  Greece, 
subdued,  in  conjunction  with  other  kindred  Doi'ian  tribes,  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  Not  long  after  their  settlement  in 
their  new  territory,  they  were  raised  by  the  wise  legislation  of 
Lycurgus  from  a  state  of  semibarbarous  anarchy  to  a  political 
ascendancy  over  the  neighbouring  states.     At  this  time  they  had 

'  6—13.  -  14—23.  3  26—33.  '^  34—45.  ^  46—5.5. 
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just  brought  to  a  successful  close  a  long  war  against  the  Arcadians 
of  Tegea.  Tiie  Lydian  king's  offers  of  alliance  are  accepted  by 
them.' 

The  animosity  of  Crcesus  against  Cyrus  had  been  increased  by 
the  circumstance,  that  Astyages  the  Mede,  whose  empire  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  Persian  ciiief,  was  his  brother-in-law.  This 
alliance  had  been  the  result  of  a  war  between  Alyattes  father  of 
Crcesus  and  Cyaxares  father  of  Astyages,  which  terminated  in  a 
drawn  battle ;  the  two  armies,  overawed  by  a  sudden  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  the  same  foretold  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  having  simultaneously 
desisted  from  the  combat.  A  peace  ensued,  and  was  ratified  by 
the  marriage  of  Astyages  the  crown-prince  of  Media  to  a  daughter 
of  Alyattes."^ 

Crcesus  marches  against  Cyrus,  and  after  a  battle  of  doubtful 
issue  retreats  to  Sardis,  with  the  intention  of  renewing  the  cam- 
paign in  the  ensuing  spring.  He  is  followed  by  Cyrus,  defeated  in 
another  battle,  and  besieged  in  his  capital.  The  Lacedfemonians, 
who  after  the  first  embassy  of  Crcesus  had  carried  on  a  successful 
war  against  the  Argives,  are  about  to  send  succours  to  Crcesus, 
when  they  hear  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus.  Crcesus  is 
made  prisoner,  and  in  his  captivity  enjoys  the  friendship  and  con- 
fidence of  his  conqueror.^  The  historian,  after  closing  this  part 
of  his  subject  with  some  special  remarks  on  the  geography  of 
Lydia,  on  the  manners  and  religion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  colony  established  by  them  in  Italy  *,  takes  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  power. 

In  the  five  hundred  and  twenty-first  year  of  the  old  Assyrian 
empire,  its  Median  provinces  revolt,  and  establish  themselves  as  a 
separate  state,  the  sovereignty  of  which  is  conferred  on  a  popular 
citizen  named  Deioces.  Cyaxares,  the  second  king  in  descent 
from  Deioces,  subdues  the  greater  part  of  Asia ;  but  his  empire 
is  overrun  in  its  turn  by  a  swarm  of  Scythian  invaders.  These 
barbarians  penetrate  through  Asia  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt ; 
but  are  bribed  by  Psammetichus  king  of  that  country  to  retire 
from  his  frontier.  After  a  twenty-eight  years'  possession  of  central 
Asia  they  are  again  expelled  by  Cyaxares.  To  him  succeeds 
Astyages,  vho,  warned  by  a  dream  that  the  offspring  of  his 
daughter  Mandane  would  supplant  him  on  the  throne  of  Media, 
gave  her  in  maniage  to  a  man  of  low  estate  but  honourable  birth 
named  Cambyscs,  a  native  of  Persia,   then  one  of  the  tributary 
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provinces  of  the  Median  empire.  Mandane  bears  a  son,  who  is 
named  Cyrus.  Astyages  orders  the  child  to  be  put  to  death,  but 
his  life  is  saved  through  the  hvimanity  of  the  officer  charged  veith 
his  destruction.  On  attaining  manhood,  Cyrus  conspires  with  his 
Persian  fellow-subjects  against  the  Median  snpreniacj^,  dethrones 
Astyages,  and  reigns  in  his  stead.'  A  few  remarks  are  added  on 
the  Persian  manners  and  customs,  civil  and  religious.^ 

After  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  the  states  of  the  Ionian  and 
^olian  confederacies,  with  tlie  exception  of  Miletus,  refuse  sub- 
mission to  the  Persian  authority.  A  description  is  given  of  these 
states ;  of  their  settlement  by  the  sons  of  the  Athenian  Codrus  ; 
of  their  territory,  dialect,  and  habits ;  and  of  the  neighbouring 
Dorian  colonies  to  the  south.  On  the  departure  of  Cyrus  for 
Ecbatana,  Pactyas,  a  Lydian  whom  he  had  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  Sardian  province,  makes  a  vain  attempt  to  excite  a  revolt 
among  his  Lydian  countrymen  against  the  Persian  government.^ 
Harpagus,  the  lieutenant  of  Cyrus,  reduces  the  Greek  states.  The 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Phocaja  abandon  that  city  before 
its  capture,  with  their  ships  and  valuables,  and  sailing  westward, 
after  various  piratical  adventures  found  the  colony  of  Velia  on 
the  coast  of  Italy.  The  Lycians  and  Carians  are  also  subdued  by 
Harpagus.     Their  country  and  manners  are  described.* 

Cyrus,  having  reduced  all  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  invades 
and  conquers  Babylonia,  which  had  maintained  its  separate  inde- 
pendence against  the  Medes.  A  detailed  description  is  given  of 
this  country ;  of  its  antient  metropolis,  its  river  Euphrates,  and  its 
great  fertility  and  wealth  ;  with  some  account  of  its  early  history, 
religion,  laws,  and  customs. '^ 

Cyrus  next  directs  his  arms  against  the  Massagetfe,  a  race 
dwelling  on  the  plains  beyond  the  Caspian  sea,  and  governed  by  a 
queen  called  Tomaris,  to  whom  Cyrus  makes  proposals  of  mar- 
riage. She  refuses  his  offer,  and  a  war  ensues,  in  which  the  Per- 
sians are  defeated  and  Cyrus  is  slain. "^ 

Book  II. 

Cyrus  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  the  first  act  of  whose 
reign  is  an  expedition  against  Egypt. 

To  the  description  of  that  country  the  whole  of  this  book  is 
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devoted.  The  historian  enlarges  on  the  singularity  of  its  geogra- 
phical features,  and  on  the  many  marvels  which  it  offered  to  the  _ 
attention  of  the  curious  traveller.  He  defines  its  boundaries,  with 
the  primeval  formation  and  gradual  increase  of  its  soil,  from  the 
alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile.^  He  describes  the  course  of  that  river 
in  so  far  as  explored,  and  relates  the  traditions  current  regai'ding 
its  origin,  with  the  researches  that  had  been  undertaken  to  trace 
its  fountain  head  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  speculates  on  the 
causes  of  its  annual  overflow,  and  reports  the  conflicting  theories 
on  the  subject,  inclusive  of  his  own  opinion. ^  He  describes  the 
rare  plants  and  animals  which  the  country  produced,  the  laws  by 
which  it  was  governed,  the  different  orders  or  castes  into  which 
its  inhabitants  were  divided.  He  enlarges  on  their  early  progress 
and  great  proficiency  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  sciences, 
and  manufactures ;  on  their  modes  of  writing,  and  of  embalming 
their  dead  ;  on  their  public  monuments,  tombs,  temples,  pyramids, 
obelisks,  labyrinths,  canals  ;  on  their  ships,  and  on  the  navigation 
and  commerce  of  their  great  river.  He  enters  into  similar  details 
i-egarding  their  religious  belief  and  superstitious  observances  ;  the 
origin,  names,  and  attributes  of  their  gods  ;  their  animal  worship, 
oracles,  festivals,  and  funeral  solemnities  ;  and  examines  the  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  influence  exercised  by  Egypt  on  the  reli- 
gion, manners,  and  institutions  of  other  countries.'^  A  sketch  is 
also  given  of  the  civil  history  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  360  generations  of  kings,  and  11,500  years 
of  time,  from  its  founder  Menes  to  the  reigning  king  Amasis. 
Special  notices  are  bestowed  on  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  more 
distinguished  sovereigns ;  on  their  wars  and  conquests,  and  other 
remarkable  events  of  their  reigns.'*  Under  Psammetichus  the 
fourth  predecessor  of  Amasis,  Egypt  had  been  first  freely  opened 
to  foreign  intercourse,  and  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies  allowed 
to  settle  in  its  interior.^  Amasis  had  been  raised  to  the  throne 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  army  against  his  predecessor  Apries, 
wiio  had  rendered  liimself  unpopular  by  acts  of  violence.  The 
reign  of  Amasis,  which  had  already  lasted  forty  years,  had  been 
mild,  just,  and  prudent ;  and  under  him  the  country  was  be- 
lieved to  have  attained  its  highest  state  of  internal  wealth  and 
prosperity.'' 
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Book  III. 

The  cause  or  pretext  of  the  hostile  designs  of  Cambyscs  was  re- 
sentment for  an  insult  offered  to  him  by  Amasis,  whose  daughter 
he  had  asked  in  marriage.  Amasis,  fearing  that  the  damsel  would 
be  treated  more  like  a  concubine  than  a  queen,  yet  unwilling  to 
offend  bis  powerful  neighbour,  sends,  in  her  assumed  character,  a 
daughter  of  the  depose'd  king  Apries.  Cambyses  discovers,  and 
determines  to  revenge  the  fraud.  Securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
Arab  tribes,  he  advances  upon  Egypt  by  way  of  Palestine,  and 
across  the  isthmus  between  the  iMediterranean  and  the  Red  sea. 
The  geographical  features  of  that  region  are  described. i  Shortly 
before  the  Persian  army  reaches  the  Egyptian  frontier,  Amasis  dies, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  sou  Psammenitus,  who  marches  against  the 
invader.  A  great  battle  ensues  in  which  Psammenitus  is  defeated. 
His  kingdom  is  conquered  and  annexed  to  the  Persian  dominions. 
The  Libyan  tribes  to  the  westward,  with  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Cyrene  and  Barca,  send  gifts  and  offers  of  allegiance  to  Cam- 
byses.2 

He  plans  three  new  conquests  of  African  nations ;  of  the  Ethio- 
pians on  the  upper  Nile  ;  of  the  Ammonians  in  the  western  desert; 
and  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter  enterprise  is  abandoned,  on 
account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenician  mariners,  who  at  this  time 
formed  the  entire  naval  force  of  the  Persians^  to  wage  war  against 
their  African  kinsmen.^  The  country  and  habits  of  the  Ethio- 
pian race  are  described.  Cambyses  divides  his  forces  at  Thebes 
into  tM'o  armies  ;  one  of  which  he  conducts  in  pei'son  against  the 
Ethiopians ;  and  sends  the  other  against  the  Ammonians.  His 
own  armament,  owing  to  the  mad  precipitancy  of  its  leader,  and 
his  want  of  preparation  for  a  march  through  an  inhospitable 
country,  perishes  in  great  part  from  fatigue  and  famine.  Cam- 
byses, with  the  remnant  that  survives,  has  difficulty  in  effecting  his 
retreat  into  Egypt.  The  force  dispatched  against  the  Ammonians 
is  destroyed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert."* 

The  natural  violence  of  the  king's  temper  is  aggravated  by  these 
disasters  to  a  pitch  of  maniac  fury,  which  he  at  first  vents  in 
outrages  against  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  Soon 
after,  having  dreamt  that  his  brother  Smerdis,  whom  he  had 
banished  from  his  court  through  jealousy  of  his  martial   accom- 
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plishments,  was  destined  to  supplant  him  on  the  throne,  he  causes 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  also  marries  several  of"  his  sisters, 
contrary  to  the  Persian  law,  murders  one  of  tliem,  and  commits 
many  other  ferocious  acts.^ 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Egypt,  refugees  from  Sa- 
mos  apply  to  the  Spartan  government  for  aid  against  Polycrates, 
who  had  usurped  and  now  exercised  despotic  power  in  that 
island.  The  Lacedaemonians  accede  to  their  request,  and  fit  out 
an  armament  against  Polycrates.  The  Corinthians  also  send  a 
force  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  having  an  old  quarrel  with  Samos 
on  account  of  favour  shown  by  that  state  in  the  time  of  their  late 
sovereign  Periander,  to  their  rivals  the  Corcyraeans;  the  particulars 
of  these  past  transactions  are  narrated.  The  expedition  is  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Spartans  return  home,  and  the  Samian  refugees  form 
piratical  settlements  on  various  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.^ 

One  of  the  Magi,  or  Perso-Median  priesthood,  called  Smerdis, 
whose  brother  Patizithes  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Susa  by 
the  king  during  his  absence,  proclaims  himself  to  be  Smerdis  son 
of  Cyrus,  who  had  escaped  the  attempt  made  on  his  life  by  Cam- 
byses.  The  king  is  about  to  march  against  the  impostor,  but  is 
prevented  by  his  own  death,  caused  by  a  Avound  accidentally  in- 
flicted with  his  sword  when  mounting  his  horse.  The  mass  of  the 
Persian  nation  transfers  its  allegiance  to  Smerdis,  believing  him  to 
be  the  true  prince.  Certain  of  the  nobles  however,  detecting  the 
fraud,  conspire  against  the  offender,  mIio  is  slain,  together  with  his 
accomplice  Patizithes,  after  a  valiant  defence.  One  of  the  con- 
spirators, Darius,  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Acheemenidoe,  is  chosen 
successor  to  Cambyses.-'^ 

The  new  sovereign  divides  the  Persian  empire  into  twenty  sa- 
trapies. An  account  is  given  of  these  provinces,  of  their  geogra- 
phical peculiarities,  and  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  annual 
tribute  paid  by  each  to  the  crown.^ 

Shortly  before  the  accession  of  Darius,  Orcetes,  viceroy  of  Sar- 
dis,  had  entrapped  Polycrates  of  Samos  on  friendly  pretences  into 
his  province,  and  hanged  him  on  a  lofty  gibbet.  Democedes  of 
Croto,  state  physician  of  Polycrates,  and  the  most  skilful  practi- 
tioner of  his  time,  who  had  accompanied  his  patron  on  this  journey, 
is  seized  by  the  same  Orcetes  and  thrown  into  prison.  Soon  after 
Oroetes  himself,  having  been  guilty  of  other  outrageous  acts,  is 
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put  to  death  by  order  of  Darius.^  In  the  sequel  the  king  dismount- 
ing hurriedly  from  his  horse  dislocates  his  ankle  joint.  Unable  to 
procure  relief  from  his  own  surgeons  ho  has  recourse  to  the  skill 
of  Democedes,  whom  he  releases  from  his  prison,  transports  to 
Susa,  and  retains  in  his  service.  Democedes,  an  unwilling  exile 
from  his  native  Hellas,  engages  Atossa  the  queen,  in  grateful  re- 
turn for  the  benefits  conferred  by  his  healing  arts  on  herself  and 
lord,  to  procure  him  the  means  of  restoration  to  his  home.  This 
she  effects  by  inducing  Parius  to  send  him  as  guide  and  interpre- 
ter to  a  royal  commission,  about  to  be  dispatched  by  sea  to  Greece, 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  state  of  that  country,  with  a  view  to 
its  future  invasion.  While  the  vessel  lay  off  Tarentum  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  Democedes  escapes  to  Croto.  His  fellow-navigators,  after 
vain  attempts  to  recapture  him,  and  sundry  disasters  involving  the 
loss  of  their  ship,  return  to  Susa;  having  been  the  first  Persians  who 
had  yet  set  foot  in  Hellas.^ 

Darius,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  services  conferred  on  him 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne  by  Syloson  brother  of  Poly- 
crates,  sends  an  armament  to  conquer  Samos,  with  the  purpose  of 
conferring  on  Syloson  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  lately  enjoyed 
by  his  slain  brother.  The  Persian  troops,  irritated  by  the  resis- 
tance of  the  Samians,  ravage  the  island  and  exterminate  the  popu- 
lation.3  About  this  time  the  Babylonians  revolt  from  Darius  ;  but 
their  city,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  is  reduced,  and  the  province 
restored  to  its  obedience.^ 

Book  IV. 

Darius  undertakes  an  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  in  re- 
venge of  their  antient  inroads  on  the  Median  empire.  The  tra- 
ditions relative  to  the  origin  and  early  vicissitudes  of  those  races 
are  narrated.  After  some  notice  of  the  travels  of  Aristeas  of  Pro- 
connesus  in  the  Hyperborean  regions,  a  description  is  given  of  the 
country,  religion,  and  manners  of  the  Scythians  proper  and  other 
neighbouring  tribes  real  or  fabulous.  A  general  summary  follows 
of  the  historian's  views  of  the  structure  and  geography  of  the 
earth,  in  so  far  as  yet  explored  ;  with  some  account  of  the  more 
remarkable  maritime  enterprises  by  which  geographical  science 
had  been  extended.' 
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The  more  prudent  of  the  king's  counsellors  vainly  endeavour  to 
dissuade  him  from  risking  his  army  in  those  inhospitable  regions. 
He  crosses  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  sends 
a  fleet  of  Ionian  ships,  with  instructions  to  its  commanders  to 
sail  vip  the  Danube  and  prepare  a  similar  bridge  for  the  passage 
of  that  river.  Traversing  Thrace,  he  subdues  the  tribes  through 
whose  territory  his  march  lay,  and  of  whose  manners  the  usual 
notices  are  supplied.  On  crossing  the  Danube  he  leaves  the 
lonians  in  guard  of  the  bridge ;  and  with  the  rest  of  his  force 
advances  into  Scythia.  The  Scythians,  avoiding  collision  with  the 
main  body  of  their  invaders,  retire  into  the  interior,  followed  by 
Darius,  who  vainly  attempts  to  force  them  to  a  battle.  After  wan- 
dering several  months  in  the  desert,  harassed  by  the  desultory 
warfare  of  his  cunning  adversary,  he  retreats  on  the  bridge.  Mil- 
tiades  of  Athens,  lord  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  proposes  to 
his  fellow  Greek  chiefs  to  cut  away  the  bridge,  leave  Darius  to  his 
fate,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  emancipate  the 
Ionian  states  from  the  Persian  yoke.  This  proposal,  at  the  instance 
of  Histiaeus  of  Miletus,  is  rejected  ;  and  Darius,  with  the  remains 
of  his  army,  recrosses  the  river  in  safety. > 

Simultaneously  with  the  Scythian  expedition,  a  Persian  arma- 
ment had  been  fitted  out  in  Egypt  for  the  conquest  of  Libya. 
An  account  is  given  of  the  first  discovery  of  Libya  by  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  foundation  of  the  Spartan  colonies  of  Cyrene  and 
Barca  in  its  north-western  district : 

Not  long  after  the  Dorian  occupation  of  Peloponnesus,  Hel- 
lenes from  Lemnos,  descendants  of  the  Minyan  Argonauts  the 
antient  colonists  of  the  island,  had,  when  driven  from  it  by  Pe- 
lasgian  invaders,  taken  shelter  in  Sparta  and  acquired  the  right  of 
citizenship  in  that  state:  afterwards,  having  been  convicted  of 
seditious  practices,  they  are  allowed,  in  commutation  of  the  capital 
punishment  to  which  they  were  amenable,  to  embark  as  members 
of  the  colony  then  about  to  be  settled  by  Theras,  a  Spartan  hero 
of  Cadmean  origin,  in  the  island  subsequently  named,  after  himself, 
Thera.  The  descendants  of  these  Thera^an  colonists  receive  an 
order  from  the  Delphic  oracle  to  establish,  under  the  guidance  of 
Battus,  a  Spartan,  but  himself  of  Minyad  oi'igin,  other  settlements 
in  Libya,  of  which  country  hitherto  neither  the  situation  nor  the 
name  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  Having,  with  diificulty,  discovered 
where  Libya  lay,  they  founded  first  the  city  and  state  of  Cyrene, 
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of  which  Battus  became  king.  Another  Battus,  the  third  in  de- 
scent from  the  founder,  defeats  Apries  king  of  Egypt  who  had 
invaded  his  territory.  A  malecontent  brother  of  Arcesilaus  the 
sixth  king  founds  the  colony  of  Barca,  in  the  same  region  of  Li- 
bya. Arcesilaus  himself  is  expelled  from  Cyrene  with  his  mother 
Pheretime,  and  takes  refuge  in  Samos.  Collecting  a  force  in  that 
island  he  returns,  destroys  his  enemies,  and  reestablishes  his  au- 
thority ;  but  is  slain  soon  after  by  the  citizens  of  Barca.  Phere- 
time, flying  to  Egypt,  s'upplicates  aid  from  Aryandas  satrap  of 
that  country,  on  the  ground  of  her  deceased  son's  steady  allegiance 
to  the  Persian  interest.  Aryandas  fits  out  an  expedition  accord- 
ingly, with  the  two-fold  object  of  avenging  the  cause  of  Phere- 
time and  effecting  the  conquest  of  Libya.  A  detailed  description 
is  given  of  that  country  and  of  its  numerous  tribes  of  inhabitants.! 
The  Persian  commander  Amasis  obtains  possession  of  Barca  by 
a  stratagem.  He  inflicts  punishment  on  the  murderers  of  Arcesi- 
laus and  the  enemies  of  Pheretime ;  but  is  baffled  in  an  attempt 
upon  Cyrene,  and  by  order  of  the  satrap  returns  to  Egypt  leaving 
the  native  tribes  unmolested  .- 

Book  V. 

Megabazus,  the  lieutenant  of  Darius,  who,  on  his  master's  return 
to  Persia  after  the  Scythian  expedition,  had  remained  in  Europe, 
completes  the  reduction  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  already  in  part 
subdued  by  Darius.  A  general  description  is  here  given  of  the 
Thracian  people,  its  origin  and  national  peculiarities.  A  few 
notices  are  subjoined  of  other  barbarous  European  nations  to  the 
north  and  westward.  Megabazus  extends  his  conquests  to  the 
Paeonians,  and  some  other  kindred  tribes.^  He  then  sends  am- 
bassadors to  Macedonia,  to  demand  submission  by  Earth  and 
water,  from  Amyntas  king  of  that  country.  The  demand  is  ac- 
ceded to ;  but  the  Persian  envoys  are  slain,  in  revenge  of  the 
insolent  conduct  of  which,  while  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
Macedonian  court,  they  had  been  guilty  towards  the  females  of 
the  royal  family."* 

Darius  rewards  Histiaeus  tyrant  of  Miletus,  for  liis  fidelity 
during  the  late  Scythian  war,  by  bestowing  on  him  a  principality 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Afterwards,  becoming  jealous  of  -liis 
increasing  influence,  he  invites  him  to  Susa  and  detains  him  as  a 
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counsellor  and  favourite  in  the  imperial  court.  Ilistioaus  appoints 
his  brother  Aristagoras  to  act  as  governor  of  Miletus  during  his 
absence.  Aristagoras,  in  the  hope  of  adding  the  isle  of  Naxos  to 
his  Milesian  sovereignty,  espouses  the  cause  of  certain  Naxian 
refugees,  and  persuades  Artaphernes  the  Persian  satrap  of  Sardis 
to  join  with  him  in  an  attempt  to  subdue  that  island.  The  enter- 
prise fails  owing  to  dissensions  between  the  Greek  and  Persian 
commanders.!  In  the  sequel  Aristagoras  openly  revolts  against 
Darius,  secretly  abetted  by  Histiffius.  Most  of  the  Greek  colonies 
join  the  insurrection,  and  application  for  aid  is  made  to  Sparta. 
The  present  state  of  that  republic  is  described.  Cleomencs  the 
reigning  king,  after  a  conference  with  Aristagoras,  declines  en- 
gaging in  a  war  against  a  sovereign  whose  capital  lay  so  far  distant 
from  the  sea  coast.  A  description  follows  of  the  imperial  line  of 
route  fi'om  Sardis  to  Susa.'^ 

Aristagoras  then  applies  to  Athens,  the  state  of  which  city,  lately 
delivered  from  the  sway  of  Hippias  son  of  Pisistratus,  is  described. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  brother  and  col- 
league of  Hippias,  by  the  hands  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
The  descent  of  these  patriots  from  the  old  Phoenician  settlers  in 
Bo30tia  suggests  some  notice  of  Cadmus,  and  of  his  introduction 
of  letters  into  Greece.  The  family  of  the  Alcmosonidae,  who,  v,'hen 
ejected  from  Athens  by  Hippias,  had  fixed  their  residence  at 
Delphi,  bribe  the  Pythoness  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Attic  liberty. 
She  induces  the  Spartan  government  to  join  in  an  attack  on  the 
usurper,  who  is  expelled  the  city.  Athens,  now  restored  to  free- 
dom, makes  rapid  advances  in  prosperity,  though  still  disturbed 
by  factions,  of  which,  and  of  those  of  the  neighbouring  states  of 
Argos  and  Sicyon,  some  account  is  given.  The  Spartans  and 
Boeotians,  desirous  of  checking  the  rising  power  of  Athens,  take 
part  with  the  Athenian  malecontents,  and  invade  Attica.  The 
Spartan  force,  after  an  empty  demonstration,  returns  home.  The 
Boeotians,  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  apply  for  succour  to  the 
iEginetes,  -vvho  accede  to  their  request ;  having  been  from  a  remote 
period  on  unfriendly  terms  with  Athens.  The  traditional  causes  of 
this  feud  are  related.  The  Spartans,  in  a  council  of  the  Dorian 
states,  propose  as  the  best  means  of  subduing  the  spirit  of  their 
Attic  rivals,  to  reestablish  the  Tyranny  of  the  Pisistratida3.  This 
schfeme  is  opposed  by  the  Corinthians,  who  narrate  at  great  length 
the   history  of  their  own  sufferings  under  the  rule  of  their  late 
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despots  Cypselus  and  Periander ;  and  refuse  to  cooperate  in  any 
attempt  to  impose  a  similar  yoke  on  their  fellow  Hellenes.  Their 
opposition  is  successful,  and  the  project  falls  to  the  ground.' 

Hippias,  when  ejected  from  Athens,  retains  possession  of  Sige- 
um,  an  Athenian  dependency  on  the  coast  of  iEolis.  Here,  en- 
couraged by  the  Persian  satrap  of  that  province,  he  concerts  mea- 
sures for  his  restoration  to  power.  The  Athenians  remonstrate 
with  the  satrap  on  this  proceeding,  but  without  effect.  About 
the  same  time  AristagorAs  arrives  at  Athens,  and  solicits  support 
to  the  Ionian  league  against  the  Persians.  The  Athenians  send 
twenty  ships,  which  join  with  the  other  forces  of  the  league  in  an 
attack  on  Sardis.  The  town  is  destroyed,  but  the  citadel  holds 
out,  and  the  allies  are  forced  to  retire.  The  Athenian  fleet  returns 
home  and  the  Ionian  land  army  is  defeated  by  the  satrap.^ 

Aristagoras  succeeds  in  extending  the  insurrection  against  Da- 
rius to  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Histiaeus,  about  the  same  time,  per- 
suades the  king  that  the  revolt  of  the  Greek  provinces  is  owing  to 
his  own  absence  from  his  Milesian  seat  of  government;  whither 
he  is  allowed  to  repair,  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  use  his 
influence  in  restoring  the  imperial  authority.  In  Cyprus  the  com- 
bined Ionian  and  Cyprian  forces  are  beaten,  and  the  island  is  re- 
duced to  subjection.3  The  Carians  next  join  the  league,  but  they 
too  are  speedily  subdued.  Aristagoras,  baffled  in  all  his  schemes, 
retires  to  Myrcinus,  the  European  territory  formerly  given  by 
Darius  to  Histiaeus,  where  he  and  his  followers  are  soon  after  de- 
stroyed by  the  neighbouring  Thracian  tribes.'* 

Book  VI. 

Histiaeus,  on  reaching  Ionia,  openly  espouses  the  cause  of  the 
insurgents.  They  assemble  a  large  naval  force,  but  in  a  battle 
with  the  Perso-Phcenician  fleet  their  own  is  defeated  and  dispersed. 
The  Persians  besiege  Miletus  ;  which  citj',  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
war,  is  taken  and  destroyed.  Its  inhabitants  are  sold  as  slaves,  and 
the  neighbouring  region  submits  to  the  Persians.  The  Samian  war- 
riors of  the  shattered  Greek  fleet,  shunning  the  risk  of  a  similar 
fate,  seek  their  fortune  in  Sicily ;  Avhere  by  a  signal  act  of  trea- 
chery they  obtain  possession  of  the  city  of  Zancle.-^ 

Histiaeus,  mustering  a  small  force  at  Byzantium,  still  prosecutes 
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the  war ;  but  after  various  disasters  is  captured  and  put  to  death 
by  Harpagus  satrap  of  Ionia ;  and  the  Greek  colonies  are  again 
brought  under  allegiance  to  Darius,  together  with  those  on  the 
European  shore  of  the  Hellespont.'  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
latter  was  the  principality  of  Chersonesus,  originally  founded  by 
Miltiades  a  noble  Athenian.  On  the  failure  of  his  male  issue,  the 
succession  had  devolved  on  another  Miltiades,  nephew  of  the 
founder,  the  same  who,  on  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius,  had 
proposed  to  his  fellow  lonians  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube ;  and  who  now,  without  attempting  terms  with  Darius, 
returns  and  resettles  in  his  native  city  Athens.^ 

Darius  fits  out  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Mardonius 
against  that  city,  in  revenge  of  her  late  attack  on  his  Lydian  capital. 
The  fleet  in  attempting  to  double  cape  Athos  is  shattered  by  a 
storm,  and  Mardonius  returns  to  Asia.^  In  the  sequel  the  king 
sends  envoys  to  demand  submission  by  Earth  and  water  from  tlie 
Greek  states ;  with  which  demand  many,  among  others  the  ^Egi- 
netes  comply.  The  Athenians  and  Spartans  are  about  to  punish 
them  for  this  betrayal  of  the  national  interest,  when  a  difference 
arises  on  the  the  subject  between  the  two  Spartan  kings,  Cleomenes 
and  Demaratus.  An  account  follows  of  the  origin  and  genealogi- 
cal succesion  of  the  royal  race  of  Sparta,  and  of  their  monarchal 
office,  its  privileges  and  duties.  The  rivalry  between  the  two 
sovereigns  ends  in  the  deposition  of  Demaratus  by  the  Ephori,  on 
the  alleged  ground  of  illegitimate  birth.  Irritated  by  this  indig- 
nity, he  takes  refuge  at  the  court  of  Darius.  Cleomenes  his  late 
colleague  becomes  deranged,  and  after  other  extravagant  acts  de- 
stroys himself.  This  catastrophe  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 
judgement  on  him  for  having,  in  a  late  war  between  Sparta  and 
Argos,  burnt  alive  six  thousand  warriors  of  the  latter  state  in 
the  sacred  grove  of  their  god  Argus.  War  breaks  out  between 
Athens  and  iEgina."* 

Darius  fits  out  against  Attica  a  second  expedition  of  600  ships 
under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  accompanied  by  the  refugee  Athe- 
nian tyrant  Hippias.  They  first  assault  and  sack  Eretria  in  the 
isle  of  Euboea,  which  city  had  taken  part  with  the  Athenians  in 
their  attack  on  Sardis.  Then  crossing  over  to  the  Attic  coast, 
they  disembark,  and  take  up  a  position  on  the  plain  of  Marathon. 
The  Athenians  march  out  to  oppose  their  advance,  and  send  to 
Sparta  for  aid  against  the  common  enemy.     The  Plata;ans,  who 
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had  formerly  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Thebans,  join  the  Athenians  with 
tiieir  whole  force.  A  battle  ensues,  in  which  the  allies^  commanded 
by  Miltiades,  defeat  the  Persians,  who  fly  to  their  ships,  reembark, 
and  return  home.^  The  Lacedaemonian  succours  arrive  the  day 
after  the  battle.  The  historian  notices  the  charge  brought  against 
the  Alcinaeonidae,  of  having  treacherously  cooperated  with  Hippias 
on  this  occasion.  The  rise  of  that  family  is  described,  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  niarriage  of  Megacles  son  of  Alcmaeon  to 
the  daughter  of  Clisthenes  tyrant  of  Sicjon.^ 

Miltiades,  having  persuaded  his  fellow-citizens  to  place  at  his 
disposal  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  invades  the  friendly  isle  of  Paros, 
without  authority  from  the  Athenian  government.  The  Parians 
make  a  gallant  resistance,  and  ^liltiades  is  beaten  off,  dangerously 
ill  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  got  in  attempting  to  take  the  place  by 
stratagem.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he  is  found  guilty  of  treason  ; 
but  the  punishment  of  death  due  to  his  oftence  is  commuted  to  a 
fine  of  fifty  talents,  in  consideration  of  his  services  at  Marathon, 
and  of  his  having  formerly  annexed  the  isle  of  Lemnos  to  the  do- 
minions of  Athens.  Shortly  after  his  trial  he  dies  of  his  wound,^ 
An  account  is  given  of  the  mode  in  which  Lemnos  was  acquired, 
with  some  details  of  the  early  history  of  the  Lemnian  Pelasgi, 
formerly  resident  in  Attica,  whence  they  had  migrated  at  an  early 
period  to  the  island  still  possessed  by  their  descendants.^ 


Book  VIL 

Darius,  on  hearing  of  his  defeat  at  Marathon,  prepares  a  more 
powerful  armament  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, he  learns  that  the  Egyptians  had  revolted,  and  resolves  to 
superintend  in  person  the  measures  for  their  reduction.  Before 
setting  out  he  names  Xerxes  successor  to  his  throne,  in  preference 
to  his  elder  children,  as  being  the  first  son  born  to  him  since  he 
became  king ;  but  his  designs  are  frustrated  by  death.  Xerxes 
follows  out  his  father's  military  projects  :  Egypt  is  speedily  re- 
duced, and  the  ensuing  four  years  are  occupied  in  collecting  a  vast 
army  for  the  conquest  of  Hellas.  In  order  to  escape  the  maritime 
disasters  formerly  sufi"ered  by  Mardonius,  he  causes  a  canal  to  be 
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cut  through  the  isthmus  that  connects  mount  Athos  with  the  con- 
tinent, and  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  thrown  across  the  Hellespont ; 
the    construction   of   which   work    is    described.'     The   following 
spring  he  crosses  into  Europe,  and  advances  southwards  with  a 
host  of  several  millions  of  men  and  a  fleet  of  above  4000  vessels. 
A  descriptive  catalogue  is  given  of  the  nations  ranged  under  his 
banners.2     Traversing  Thrace   and  Macedonia  he   crosses  mount 
Olympus  into  Thessaly  ;  when  the  Thessalians    with  the  Thebans 
and  other  Boeotian  states  renew  their  allegiance.^     The  prepara- 
tions of  the  more  patriotic  Greeks  for  the  national  defence   are 
described.'*     The  Argives  decline  cooperating,  on   the  ground  of 
inability,    since  the  recent  destruction  of  their  best  warriors   by 
the  Spartans.5     Envoys  are  sent  to  Corcyra,  Crete,  and  the  Sicilian 
republics,  soliciting  aid  ;  and  some  account  is  given  of  the  political 
state  of  Sicily.     Gelon,  prince  of  Syracuse,  offers  to  contribute  a 
large  force,  on  condition  of  sharing  the  command  of  the  common 
armament  with  the  Spartans  and  Athenians.     The  refusal  of  this 
condition  breaks  off  the  negotiation.     In  the  sequel  Gelon  himself 
is   engaged   in  a  war  with    the   Carthaginians,  vhom   he   defeats 
on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Greeks  conquer  at  Salamis.^     The 
Corcyraeans  agree  to  send  assistance,  but  afterwards  evade  the  ful- 
filment of  their  promise.   The  Cretans  are  warned  by  the  Pythoness 
to  abstain   from  the  alliance,  on  grounds  connected  with  certain 
events  of  their  early  history,  of  which  an  account  is  given.^ 

The  Greeks  send  a  force  to  defend  the  Thessalian  frontier.  Con- 
vinced, however,  by  a  message  from  the  king  of  Macedon  who 
secretly  befriends  them,  of  the  impolicy  of  this  plan,  they  deter- 
mine to  retire  on  Thermopylffi,  the  pass  between  Thessaly  and 
central  Greece,  of  which  a  description  is  given.  The  Thessalians, 
who  had  hitherto  been  wavering,  now  cordially  espouse  the  Persian 
interest.^ 

The  Persian  fleet,  after  suffering  severely  from  a  storm,  advances 
towards  the  Greek  station  at  Artemisium.^ 

The  Greek  land  force,  in  number  about  6000,  under  the  cora- 
mand  of  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas,  defends  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylas  during  several  days  against  the  entire  Persian  army.  Xerxes, 
through  the  treachery  of  a  Melian  named  Epialtes,  obtains  pos- 
session  of  a  mountain  track  which   enables  him  to  surround  the 
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Greeks.  Leonidas  now  abandons  all  hope  of  protracting  the  defence. 
He  therefore  sends  home  the  troops  under  his  command,  with  the 
exception  of  his  own  300  Spartiates,  with  whom  he  resolves  to 
die  at  his  post,  of  700  Thespians  wlio  also  voluntarily  remain, 
and  of  400  Thebans,  whom  he  detains  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
secret  disaffection,  in  order  that  they  may  be  forced,  however  un- 
willingly, to  combat  the  invaders.  The  Spartans  and  Thespians, 
after  a  heroic  conflict,  are  destroyed.  The  surviving  force  of 
Thebans  supplicates,  and  obtains,  quarter  from  the  enemy.' 

Book  VIII. 

A  catalogue  is  given  of  the  Greek  naval  armament  of  280  ships 
assembled  at  Artemisium.  Eurybiades  of  Sparta  is  appointed 
commander  in  chief;  the  Athenians  having,  at  the  desire  of  the 
confederacy,  ceded  their  prior  claim  to  that  honour.  The  great 
body  of  the  Greeks,  terrified  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
Persians,  propose  retreating  southwards  and  taking  refuge  in  the 
inner  seas  and  gulfs  of  Hellas.  They  are  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing out  this  intention  by  Themistocles  the  Athenian  com- 
mander who,  by  a  stratagem,  forces  on  an  engagement.  After 
several  days'  fighting,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Greeks,  the  fleets 
separate  without  decisive  success  on  either  side.  The  Greek  fleet 
retires  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae.^ 

The  land  army  of  Xerxes  ravages  the  Phocian  territorj\  A  por- 
tion of  it,  in  an  attack  on  the  Delphic  sanctuary,  is  destroyed  by 
supernatural  agency.^ 

The  Greek  fleet,  retiring,  takes  up  a  new  position  off  the  isle  of 
Salamis.  The  Athenians,  on  learning  that  the  land  forces  of  the 
confederacy,  in  breach  of  their  engagement  to  make  a  stand  in 
Bceotia  against  the  enemy,  were  limiting  their  operations  to  the 
defence  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  abandon  their  city,  and  seek 
refuge  for  their  families  in  Salamis,  and  in  the  neighbouring  isles 
and  maritime  states  of  Peloponnesus.  Xerxes  occupies  Athens, 
after  a  gallant  resistance  by  a  few  of  the  citizens  who  had  clung  to 
the  defences  of  the  Acropolis.^  The  Greek  naval  commanders, 
terrified  by  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  propose  retiring  from  their 
new  position  at  Salamis,  and  taking  up  one  more  favourable  for 
the  protection  of  the  Isthmus.     Themistocles   again   succeeds  in 
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persuading  them  to  hazard  an  action,  by  threatening,  should  they 
abandon  the  coast  of  Attica,  to  withdraw  the  Athenian  force  alto- 
gether and  found  a  new  state  for  his  fellow-citizens  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  advances  on  Salamis,  simultaneously 
■with  the  march  of  his  land  force  on  the  Isthmus.  A  description 
is  o-iven  of  the  Peloponnesian  tribes  whose  troops  were  assembled 
for  the  defence  of  that  frontier.  The  Greek  naval  commanders, 
hearing  that  the  Isthmus  is  about  to  be  attacked,  once  more  con- 
template a  movement  in  that  direction  ;  but  are  again  prevented 
by  a  stratagem  of  Themistoclcs,  and  forced  to  fight.  In  the  battle 
which  ensues  the  Persian  fleet  is  vanquished  and  in  great  part 
destroyed.* 

Xerxes  resolves  on  returning  to  Asia,  leaving  300,000  of  his 
best  troops  with  Mardonius,  who  engages  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  in  the  ensuing  season.^  Themistocles  proposes 
that  the  confederate  fleet  should  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy 
the  bridge  of  boats.  This  counsel  is  overruled  by  that  of  Eu- 
rybiades,  who  urged  the  danger  of  leaving  on  the  soil  of  Hellas 
a  large  body  of  desperate  men,  who  could  only  preserve  life  or 
obtain  subsistence  by  deeds  of  rapine  and  violence.  Themistocles 
then  scours  the  Archipelago  with  the  Athenian  squadron,  exacting 
fines  from  the  states  and  islands  that  had  espoused  the  Persian 
interest.'^ 

Xerxes  reaches  the  Hellespont,  with  a  small  remnant  of  his 
troops ;  the  greater  part,  with  the  exception  of  those  left  with 
Mardonius,  having  perished  by  the  way  from  fatigue,  famine,  or 
disease.  He  finds  the  bridge  of  boats  destroyed  by  inclement 
weather,  and  crosses  the  strait  on  shipboard.'* 

Themistocles  is  judged  by  the  general  award  of  the  Hellenes 
to  have  deserved  best  of  the  common  country  in  the  late  series  of 
naval  actions.-^ 

Artabazus  who,  with  60,000  of  the  troops  of  Mardonius,  had 
escorted  Xerxes  on  his  march  to  the  Hellespont,  besieges  and  takes 
Olynthus,  but  is  baffled  in  an  attempt  on  Potidsea;  and  retreating 
with  the  loss  of  three  fifths  of  his  force,  rejoins  Mardonius  in 
Tliessaly.*^ 

The  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet  take  up  positions  at  Cuma  and 
Samos,   to  check   attempts  at  insurrection    in   the  Asiatic  Greek 
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colonies.  In  the  ensuing  spring  the  Greek  fleet,  mustering  in  full 
force  at  i^i^gina,  is  invited  by  the  lonians  to  aid  them  in  shaking  off 
the  Persian  yoke ;  but  proceeds,  for  the  present,  no  further  than 
Delos.i 

Mardonius  sends  Alexander  king  of  Macedon  to  treat  for  a 
separate  peace  with  the  Athenians.  The  Argive  origin  and  early 
history  of  the  Macedonian  royal  family  are  narrated.  The  proposals 
of  Mardonius  are  rejected  by  the  Athenians. ^ 


Book  IX. 

Mardonius,  advancing  southward  through  Thessaly  and  Boeotia, 
occupies  Athens.  The  Spartans,  after  many  delays,  send,  under 
the  command  of  Pausanias  uncle  of  king  Archelaus,  a  large  force 
towards  tlie  Attic  frontier,  ready  to  take  the  field  against  the  Per- 
sians.3  Mardonius,  having  destroyed  the  city  of  Athens  and  laid 
waste  Attica,  retires  upon  Boeotia,  and  distributes  his  troops  along 
the  banks  of  the  Asopus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Platasa.  The 
Greek  army,  advancing  in  the  same  direction,  takes  up  a  position 
opposite  the  Persians  on  the  declivities  of  Cithaeron.  In  the  skir- 
mishes which  ensue,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  valour  of  the  Athenians.^  After  many  days 
consumed  in  nianceuvres  by  the  two  lines,  a  general  engagement 
takes  place,  in  which  the  Persians  are  routed.  Mardonius  is  slain  ; 
his  camp  and  treasure  captured  ;  and  his  army,  with  the  exception 
of  40,000  men  under  the  command  of  Artabazus,  who  had  trea- 
cherously kept  aloof  from  the  battle,  is  dispersed.^ 

The  confederate  force  invests  Thebes,  and  compels  the  iidiabi- 
tants  to  deliver  up  the  leaders  of  the  Persian  party  in  that  city ; 
several  of  whom  are  put  to  death  by  Pausanias.^ 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Plataea  was  fought, 
another  victory  was  gained  at  Mycale  on  the  coast  of  Ionia  by  the 
Greek  naval  force  under  the  Spartan  commander  Leotychides, 
who  had  been  invited  by  the  Samians  to  support  them  and  their 
fellow-colonists  in  a  general  insurrection  against  the  Barbarian 
power.  On  the  approach  of  the  Greeks  the  Persian  fleet  retires 
from  Samos  to  Mycale,  where  the  land  force  of  Xerxes  was  en- 
camped.    The  ships  are  here  drawn  up  on  the  land  and  fortified 
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with  stockades.  These  fortifications  are  assaulted  and  carried 
by  the  Greeks,  the  defending  force  routed,  and  the  Ionian  states 
emancipated  from  the  Persian  yoke.  The  remains  of  the  enemy's 
troops  escape  to  Sardis,  where  the  court  of  Xerxes  then  lay.' 
Some  details  are  given  of  the  illicit  amours  and  other  criminal 
excesses  of  that  monarch  and  of  the  members  of  his  family.^ 

The  Hellenic  fleet  sails  for  the  Hellespont,  to  destroy  the  bridge 
of  boats.  On  discovering  it  to  be  no  longer  in  existence,  Leoty- 
chides,  with  the  Spartan  ships,  returns  home.  The  Athenians  re- 
main and  invest  tlie  city  of  Sestus,  within  the  walls  of  which,  as 
their  last  stronghold  in  that  region,  a  large  body  of  Persians  had 
collected.  The  city,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  is  abandoned 
by  its  defenders,  and  occupied  by  the  Athenians,  who  return  home, 
carrying  with  them,  among  other  spoils,  the  fragments  of  the  bridge 
of  boats  as  the  last  trophies  of  this  victorious  war.^  . 

2.    The   critical   examination    of  every   historical 
work    involves    two   fundamental  heads   of   inquiry. 
The  first  relates  to  its  value  as  a  work  of  utility  ; 
how  far  it  is  to   be   considered   as   a   complete   and 
authentic  narrative  of  events.     The  second  relates  to 
its  value  as  a  work  of  art ;    how  far  the  mode  in 
which   those    events   are   narrated   is  judicious  and 
eleo-ant.     AYe  shall  first  direct  attention  to  the  former 
head,  both  as  being  in  itself  the  more  important  of 
the  two,  and  as  involving  subordinate  questions,  the 
consideration  of  which  may  be  useful  also  in  their 
bearings  on  the  subsequent  more  strictly  literary  por- 
tion of  our  subject, 
iiow  to  be       It  must  further  be  remarked  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
tItimiuJd.    work  such  as  that  of  Herodotus,  the  merits  of  the 
author    may,    with    reference    to    the    first    head    of 
inquiry,  deserve  to  be  judged  by  a  different  standard 
from  that  whicli  we  are  bound  to  apply  to  his  text. 
The  value  of  every  history,  as  a  work  of  utility,  must 

1  89—107.  -   108—113.  3   ii3_i.2.2. 
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primarily  depend  on  the  copiousness  and  authenti- 
city of  the  materials  at  the  author's  disposal.  He  is 
responsible  for  diligence  in  his  efforts  to  discover 
those  materials  where  they  exist,  and  for  judgement 
and  honesty  in  his  treatment  of  them  when  found. 
But  where  they  are  wanting  he  cannot  create  them. 
The  historian  -  therefore,  who  undertakes  a  subject 
the  materials  for  which  are  abundant  and  accessible, 
while  he  enjoys  a  greater  advantage,  also  incurs  a 
greater  responsibility  than  one  whose  researches  are 
undertaken  in  a  region  comparatively  barren  of  such 
aids  to  his  guidance. 

By  reference  to  this  rule,  the  responsibility  in- 
curred by  Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  his  history,  will  be  measured,  both  on  account  of 
his  limited  sources  of  knowledge  and  of  the  elemen- 
tary state  of  the  critical  art  in  his  age,  by  a  less 
rigorous  norm  than  is  generally  enforced  in  the  case 
of  a  modern  historian.  But  this  indulgence  towards 
the  author  cannot  be  extended  to  his  work.  History, 
in  the  better  sense  in  which  alone  the  term  is  here 
used,  may  be  defined  the  narrative  of  authentically 
attested  facts  ;  and  the  value  of  every  historical  work, 
as  a  work  of  utility,  depends  on  the  degree  in  which 
that  definition  is  applicable  to  its  contents.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  in  any  particular  case  such  authen- 
tic testimony  was  not  to  be  procured,  may  be  an 
apology  for  the  author  who,  in  default  of  it,  presents 
his  public  with  an  imperfectly  verified  narrative,  es- 
pecially where  he  displays  candour  and  ingenuity  in 
the  treatment  of  his  defective  materials ;  but  it  cannot 
invest  such  a  narrative  with  the  attributes  of  authen- 
tic history.  If  judged  by  this  rule,  the  work  of 
Herodotus  will  be  found  signally  deficient,  in  com- 
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parison    with   many    others    of  fur   inferior   ability, 
celebrity,  or  popularity. 

The  original  Greek  term  History,  <Vto&/v],  applied 
by  himself  to  his  labours,  signifies,  in  the  primitive 
sense  in  which  he  solely  or  chiefly  uses  it,  "  know- 
ledge procured  by  inquiry  or  research."     In  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  technical  language,  of  which  there 
may  also  be  traces  in  his  text,  it  assumed  its  now 
familiar  sense  of  "  narrative  of  facts  or  events  con- 
cerning which  such  knowledge  has  been  procured." 
The  phrase  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
the  vocabulary  of  the  historical  art,  after  that  art  had 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  advancement,  in  order  to 
express  the  greater  degree  of  care  expected  from  its 
professors  in  collecting   and   sifting   their  materials. 
It  also  probably  implied  a  distinction  between  their 
method  and  that  of  the  old  logographers,  whose  works 
were  little  more  than  prose  paraphrases  of  the  still 
older  poetical  repertories  of  mythical  tradition.     The 
frequency  of  its  occurrence  in   Herodotus,  and  the 
emphatic  manner  in  which  at  times  he  uses  it,  show, 
apart  from  other  evidence,  how  much  he  was  alive 
to   the  importance   of  the   duty  of  careful  research 
which   it   enjoined,   and  how  desirous  to   fulfil  that 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.     In  order  to  judge 
how  far  he  has  succeeded,  the  following  points  offer 
themselves  for  consideration  :  What  was  the  precise 
nature  of  the   historical  research   of  Herodotus;  in 
what   mode  was   it    conducted ;    and   towards  what 
sources  was  it  directed  ?    On  these  points  the  historian 
nowhere    afibrds   any  specific   explanation ;  but   the 
indirect  notices  occurring  in  his  narrative  enable  us 
to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate.     For  the  better 
guidance  of  our  judgen.ient,  it  will  be  desirable  here  to 
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take  a  concise  vicAv  of  the  general  principles  by  which 
the  value  of  all  historical  research  must  ultimatel}^  be 
tested. 

As  history,  in  the  more  critical  sense,  denotes  the  Different 
record  of  authenticated  events,  historical  research  may  histodcai 
be  defined  as  that  research  alone  which  aims  at  the  evidence. 
discovery  of  authentic  evidence  of  events.  Events 
may  be  authentically  attested  in  two  modes ;  by  oral 
testimony  or  by  written  record.  The  latter  kind  of 
evidence  is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and 
forms,  in  periods  of  advanced  civili"sation,  almost  the 
only  species  of  authority  to  which,  in  regard  to  any 
other  than  the  affairs  of  his  own  time,  the  critical 
historian  is  used  to  defer.  It  admits,  however,  of 
being  classed  under  several  degrees  of  authenticity. 
The  first  or  highest  degree  is  that  of  records  prepared 
by  persons  contemporaneous  with  the  events  recorded. 
The  second  is  that  of  records  so  nearly  contempo- 
raneous with  the  events,  as  to  afford  a  presumption 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  prepared  was  derived  from  other  strictly  con- 
temporaneous authorities  ;  or  in  which  appeal  is  made 
to  such  authorities,  now  perhaps  no  longer  extant. 
AYhere  the  events  belong  to  an  age  long  prior  to  that 
of  the  writer,  and  are  not  certified  by  appeals  to 
more  authentic  sources,  the  written  record  of  them 
can  be  considered  of  authority  merely  as  representing 
the  oral  tradition  current  at  the  time  when  it  was 
embodied. 

Oral  testimony  can  rank  as  strictly  authentic  evi- 
dence only  where  the  person  from  whom  it  is  derived 
was  concerned  in  or  cognisant  of  the  events  which  he 
attests,  or  where  he  was  at  least  contemporaneous 
with  them ;  the  events  themselves  being  of  sufficient 
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general  notoriety  to  warrant  the  belief  tliat  an  in- 
telligent contemporary  would  possess  a  competent 
knowledge  of  them.  In  respect  to  transactions  of 
remoter  date,  such  testimony  loses  its  value  in  a 
degree  commensurate  with  the  greater  or  less  remote- 
ness of  the  date.  Where  the  person  affording  it 
speaks,  not  from  contemporaneous  knowledge  or  in- 
formation, but  on  reports  transmitted  from  a  previous 
generation,  his  evidence  becomes  Tradition ;  where 
the  supposed  epoch  of  the  events  is  still  more  remote, 
tradition  degenerates  into  Legend  or  Mythology. 
If  the  stages  through  which  tradition  passes  are  few, 
and  the  organs  of  its  transmission  possess  reasonable 
claims  to  be  considered  trustworthy,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed a  share,  however  limited,  of  historical  value ; 
and  a  like  indulgence  may  even,  on  valid  grounds  of 
speculative  historical  probability  to  be  further  con- 
sidered in  the  sequel,  be  extended  in  special  cases  to 
mythical  legend. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  number  or  worth  of  the 
historical  data  of  these  various  kinds  at  the  disposal 
of  Herodotus,  and  his  mode  of  turning  them  to 
account,  it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  consider  that 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  antient  world  which  he 
has  selected  for  treatment. 

3.  The  main  subject  of  Herodotus  may  be  said  to 
commence  with  the  usurpation  of  the  Lydian  throne 
by  Gyges  in  7L7  B.C.;  and  the  events  to  which,  either 
in  his  principal  narrative  or  his  episodes,  he  assigns 
historical  importance,  to  be  comprised  within  the 
epoch  of  the  Dorian  occupation  of  Peloponnesus.  This 
event,  wliich  dates  in  the  received  chronology  some 
three  centuries  before  the  accession  of  Gyges,  has 
been  recognised  by  tlie  general  consent  of  the  critical 
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public,  antient  and  modern,  as  forming  a  boundary- 
line,  however  faint  or  ill-defined,  between  the  heroic 
and  the  historical  age  of  Greece. 

When  we  consider  the  ingenuous  fondness  with  His  neglect 
which   Herodotus  in  so  many  places   dwells  on  the  thicaiage.' 
mythical  legends  of  his  country,  and  the  evident  faith 
which  he  reposes  in  the  more  prominent  among  them, 
as  embodying  in  poetical  form  the  facts  of  primeval 
history,  we  have  the  better  reason  to  appreciate  the\ 
good  sense  Avhich  led  him  to  restrict  his  own  imme-  :  ' 
diate  subject  to  comparatively  recent  portions  of  his  \  j 
native  annals.     This   exercise  of  critical   caution  is 
also  the  more  creditable  to  him,  from  its  contrast  to 
the  course  pursued  by  many  popular  authors  of  his 
own  age  and  class  ;    who  not  only  allotted  a  large 
share  of  attention  to  such  poetical  matters,  but  often 
gave  them  an  exclusive  preference  over  the  events  of 
later  authentic  history. 

It  may  however  be  asked  :  Why,  if  Herodotus  be- 
lieved these  heroic  traditions  to  record  historical  facts, 
has  he  excluded  them  from  a  due  share  of  attention 
in  a  work  the  object  of  which  was  to  digest  into  one 
grand  historical  mass  all  that  was  most  interesting  in 
the  early  annals  of  his  country  ;  many  of  them  being 
also  fur  more  closely  identified   as  historical  truths 
Avith  the  sympathies  of  his  public,  than  other  later 
transactions  treated  by  him  in  detail  ?   If  he  believed     i 
in  a  Trojan  war   or  an   Argonautic   expedition,  why 
should  he  have  assigned  to  those  popular  standards  of 
early  Hellenic  history,  a  less  prominent  place  in  his 
page  than  he  has  allotted  to  the  revolutions  of  extinct 
Lydian  dynasties,  or  the  migrations  of  Scythian  and 
Cimmerian  barbarians  ? 

To  this  question  it  may  be  answered,  in  the  first 
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place,  that  credulous  as  Herodotus  was,  even  while 
admitting  the  events  recorded  in  those  heroic  legends 
to  be  facts,  he  did  not  admit  them  to  be  so  altogether 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  events  which  form  his  prin- 
cipal subject.  His  mind  was  here  under  the  influence 
of  two  kinds  of  faith :  of  a  full  and  positive  faith  in 
the  one  class  of  events  ;  of  a  limited  or  conventional 
faith  in  the  other.  If  asked  whether  he  believed  in 
the  great  national  vicissitudes  of  the  ante-Dorian  age, 
he  would  assuredly  have  answered,  and  has  in  fact  in 
many  incidental  passages  answered,  in  the  affirma- 
tive. But  he  would  probably  have  added,  that  the 
poetical  mode  in  which  those  vicissitudes  are  recorded, 
the  remoteness  of  the  age  in  which  they  took  place, 
and  their  consequent  slender  connexion  with  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  events,  rendered  them  inappropriate 
subjects  for  treatment  in  the  graver  forms  of  authen- 
tic history ;  especially  in  a  work  the  design  of  which 
was  not  so  much  to  narrate  in  consecutive  order  the 
annals  of  Greece,  as  to  concentrate  the  principal  vicis- 
situdes of  the  civilised  world  around  that  grandest 
of  the  whole  series  which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  his 
great  historical  epopee.  He  might  further  have  added, 
that  such  familiarity  with  those  primeval  events  as  was 
desirable  for  his  readers,  was  already  fully  provided 
for  in  numerous  other  popular  works  in  poetry  or 
prose ;  that  he  has  therefore  been  contented  to  treat 
them  but  in  the  way  of  episode,  and  as  a  means  of 
imparting  relief  or  embellishment  to  his  principal 
subject. 

A  like  method  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  nations  which  act  the  more  prominent  parts  in 
his  narrative.  Their  remoter  mythical  annals  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  if  not  overlooked  altogether,  noticed 
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but  in  the  same  episodical  form  as  the  parallel  Greek 
traditions.  The  affairs  of  Persia  and  Media,  for  ex- 
ample, are  traced  back  so  far  only  as  was  necessary  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  position  of  those  coun- 
tries towards  each  other  and  the  neighbouring  states, 
at  the  epoch  when  they  assume  historical  importance 
in  his  page.  A  partial  exception  may  perhaps  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  favour  of  Egypt.  The  re- 
mote, and  for  the  most  part  mythical  details  cf  the 
11,500  years  and  360  generations  of  kings,  of  which 
his  native  Egyptian  authorities  boasted,  are  certainly 
treated  with  more  attention  than  the  parallel  legends 
of  other  rival  nations  to  the  eastward.  This  may  be 
explained  on  the  simple  ground,  that  a  full  statistical 
account  of  this  extraordinary  land  was  evidently  an 
uppermost  object  of  Herodotus  in  the  general  plan  of 
his  work  ;  and  such  an  account,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  country,  its  geography,  and  its  monu- 
ments, necessarily  comprised  a  more  or  less  copious 
ingredient  of  primeval  history.  The  details  given 
relate  accordingly,  with  little  exception,  to  the  sup- 
posed authors  of  those  stupendous  works  of  art  which 
the  historian  takes  so  great  pleasure  in  describing. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  portions  of  history,  if  such  his  his. 
they  can  be  called,  to  which  he  has  denied  a  place 
among  his  principal  heads  of  subject.  It  remains 
to  consider  somewhat  more  narrowly  the  claims  to 
authenticity  of  those  to  which  that  honour  has  been 
conceded ;  or  in  other  words :  What  is  the  nature, 
and  what  the  value,  of  his  historical  materials  in  the 
proper  sense  ? 

Admittino;  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Heraclid  invasion  downwards,  to  rest  on 
a  substantial  basis  of  fact,  it  must  also  be  admitted 
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that  the  authorities  in  support  of  it  which  he  either 
expressly  cites,  or  to  which  he  appears  to  have  de- 
ferred, are,  as  tried  by  the  standard  of  modern  criti- 
cism, of  a  very  unsatisfactory  nature.  His  state- 
ments, in  so  far  as  appeal  is  made  to  testimony  of 
any  kind,  rest,  witli  rare  exception,  on  that  inferior 
class  of  testimony  which  has  above  been  ranked  under 
the  sreneral  head  of  oral.  His  references  to  written 
authorities  are  so  few  and  incidental,  as  to  show  both 
the  paucity  of  those  at  his  command,  and  how  little 
alive  he  was  to  their  preferable  claims  to  attention 
over  that  hearsay  or  tradition  to  which  he  so  con- 
stantly appeals.  Those  which  he  quotes,  or  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  quote,  may  be  classed  under  two 
general  heads  :  first,  works  of  previous  historians ; 
secondly,  state  registers,  and  other  monumental  re- 
cords public  or  private.  We  shall  first  direct  attention 
to  those  of  the  former  class.  Ov--- 

Previous  4.  It  lias  bccu  seen,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that 

historians.  ^^^^^  q£  ^|^g  prosc  writcrs  who  preceded  Herodotus  can 
claim  an  anticjuity,  or  by  consequence  credit  as  con- 
temporary chroniclers,  beyond  a  few  generations  prior 
to  his  own  time.  The  only  one  whom  he  cites  by  name 
iTccatKus.  is  his  immediate  predecessor  Hecata&us.  Of  the  two  re- 
corded works  of  this  author,  one  was  entirely  devoted 
to  mythological  subjects.  The  other  was  properly  a 
geography  not  a  history  ;  and  such  historical  notices 
as  it  contained  were  lunited  solely  or  chiefly  to  the 
mythical  age.  Accordingly,  on  one  of  the  only  two 
occasions  where  Herodotus  quotes  Hecata^us,  he  does 
so  not  in  the  mode  of  appeal  to  his  testimony,  but  in 
ridicule  of  his  vainglorious  attempt  to  trace  back  his 
pedigree  to  an  Egyptian  god.^    On  the  second  occasion 

1  II.  143. 
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he  quotes  him  as  at  issue  with  the  native  Athenian 
authorities  on  a  point  of  the  early  mythical  annals  of 
Attica.^  The  other  passages  of  Herodotus,  in  which 
speculative  commentators^  would  discover  plagiarism 
from,  or  indirect  alhision  to  the  text  of  his  Milesian 
predecessor,  all  relate  to  matters  of  a  strictly  geogra- 
phical nature,  and  respecting  which  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  himself  at  least  as  well  qualified  to  speak  from 
personal  observation  as  any  other  Avriter. 

Of  the  other  prose  authors  whose  works  were,  or 
may  have  been  published  before  that  of  Herodotus, 
the  greater  number  were,  like  Hecatseus,  either  geo- 
graphers or  mythologers.  Six  alone  appear  to  have 
treated  subjects  of  real  history  belonging  to  the  period 
over  which  the  historian's  narrative  extends  :  Cha- 
ron of  Lampsacus ;  Xanthus  the  Lydian  ;  Hippys  of 
Rhegium ;  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  ;  Stesimbrotus  of 
Thasos;  and  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos.  None  of  these 
writers  have  been  named  by  Herodotus  ;  nor,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Hecataeus,  does  he  ever  distinctly 
allude  to  the  testimony  of  any  previous  prose  author 
as  the  foundation  of  his  own  statements.  His  ex- 
pressions, either  in  simply  referring  to  authorities,  or 
in  discussing,  as  he  constantly  does,  the  varieties  of 
belief  which  existed  as  to  events  recorded  by  him, 
apply  in  their  natural  sense  solely  to  verbal  informa- 
tion, whether  procured  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  or 
in  the  way  of  current  rumour.  It  is  true  indeed  that 
such  phrases  as  "  it  is  said,"  "  it  is  reported,"  might 
at  times,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek,  as  of 
other  languages,  admit  of  being  interpreted  of  what 
had  been  said  or  reported  in  writing,  rather  than  by 
word  of  mouth.     In  a  w^ork,   however,  where  such 

1  VI.  137.  =2  Muller  ad  Hecataei  Frag.  292.  sqq.  (Didot.) 
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expressions  so  constantly  occur  in  a  plainly  literal 
sense,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  them  in  any  par- 
ticular case  in  a  figurative  sense,  without  some  strong 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  the  less  in  a 
work  where  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  direct 
citation  of  written  authorities.  The  cases,  if  any  there 
be,  in  which  such  latitude  of  interpretation  is  admis- 
sible, are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Xanthus.  Among  the  six  writers  above  mentioned,  the  one 

by  whose  previous  labours  it  might  appear  most 
natural  for  the  historian  to  have  profited  was  Xan- 
thus,  whose    Lydian   history   may  be   presumed  to 

I  have  been  published  during  the  youth  of  Herodotus. 

\  As  Xanthus  was  himself  a  Lydian,  and  enjoyed  the 
credit  of  having  compiled  from  native  sources,  a 
stranger  writing  on  Lydian  subjects  was  under  the 
greater  obligation  to  consult  his  text,  if  not  to  defer 
to  his  authority ;  and,  in  regard  to  Herodotus,  we 
have  a  oreneral,  but  somewhat  vasfue  statement  of 
Ephorus  to  that  effect.^  The  collation,  however,  of 
the  Lydian  history  of  Herodotus  with  the  remains  of 
Xanthus,  affords  no  evidence  that  the  former  author 
was  so  much  as  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  his 
predecessor.  In  our  previous  notice  of  Xanthus,  it 
has  been  seen  that  the  two  historians  differed  on  se- 
veral important  details  of  their  common  subject.  Yet 
Herodotus  no  where  alludes,  as  was  his  ordinary 
practice  in  similar  cases,  to  any  varieties  of  tra- 
dition current  on  the  points  where  the  two  disagree. 
Among  the  more  prominent  examples  of  discrepancy 
is  the  account  of  the  Lydian  hero  Tyrrhenus,  whom 
Herodotus  describes  as  migrating  to  Italy,  and  colo- 
nising a  great  part  of  that  peninsula ;  while  Xanthus 

^  Ap.  Atben.  xii.  p.  515,  d. 
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makes  him  the  patriarch  of  a  provincial  tribe  of  Ly- 
dians  in  his  native  country.  As  it  is  obviously  not 
probable  that  Herodotus  would  willingly  have  de- 
parted from  his  usual  and  often  declared  custom^,  of 
stating  both  sides  of  the  question,  in  a  case  of  marked 
disagreement  between  himself  and  the  highest  native 
authority,  the  inference  must  be  that  the  work  of 
Xanthus  was  unknown  to  him. 

5.  Of  the  other  predecessors  of  Herodotus,  the  one  Charon  of 
to  whom  there  is  the  greatest  appearance  of  his  hav-  cus. 
ing  been  indebted  for  a  portion  of  his  materials,  is 
Charon  of  Lampsacus.  This  highly  respectable  chro- 
nicler had,  before  Herodotus,  treated  of  the  Greek 
wars  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  with  which  he  was  in 
great  part  contemporaneous ;  and  even  the  scanty 
remains  of  his  text  evince,  that  many  particulars 
of  that  important  series  of  events  to  which  special 
prominence  is  given  by  his  successor,  had  been  pre- 
viously narrated  in  his  page.  Such  are  the  dream 
of  Astyages  concerning  his  daughter  Mandane,  the 
mother  of  Cyrus ;  the  conspiracy  of  Pactyas  the  Ly- 
dian  treasurer  of  that  conqueror ;  the  joint  assault 
and  sack  of  Sardis  by  the  lonians,  Athenians,  and 
Eretrians,  where  the  number  of  ships  contributed 
by  the  Athenians  is  identical  in  each  account ;  and 
the  superstitious  aversion  of  the  Persians  for  white 
pigeons.  So  marked  a  correspondence  will  appear 
the  less  likely  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  when  it  is 
remembered  what  a  variety  of  conflicting  legends  there 
were,  as  Herodotus  himself  tells  us,  relative  to  the 
birth  of  Cyrus.-  The  Persian  superstition  on  the 
subject  of  white  pigeons  was  also  little  likely  to  have 

^  See  especially  in.  9.  ^  i.  95. 
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been  noticed  by  two  authors  writing  in  an  indepen- 
dent capacity.^ 

Of  the  other  two  works  of  Charon,  one  on  the 
annals  of  his  native   Lampsacus,   the  other  on  the 
succession  of    Spartan  magistrates,   the  former  was 
on  so  limited  a  subject  that  it  might  easily  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  even  a  more  zealous  indagator  of 
Avritten  authorities  than  Herodotus;    and  his  igno- 
rance of  the  antient  name  of  Lampsacus,  Pityusa, 
or  the  City  of  pines,  mentioned  and  illustrated  by 
Charon,  is  evidence  that  he  was  not  familiar  with 
the  work.2     jhe  Chronicle    of   Spartan    chief  magi- 
strates  seems,    however,    to  be  referred   to   by  the 
historian,  in  the  passage  of  his  sixth  book^  where, 
speaking  of  the  Lacedajmonian  kings,    "he  abstains 
from  tracing  in  detail  their  origin  or  lineage,  as  that 
had  been  fully  done  by  others."     But  Charon  is  the 
only  author  prior  to  Herodotus,  who  is  recorded  to 
have  treated  of  that  subject. 

The  circumstance  that  Herodotus  had  profited  to 
the  extent  here  supposed,  by  the  previous  labours  of 
Charon,  without  any  acknowledgement  of  his  obli- 
gation to  his  predecessor,  can  hardly  expose  him  to 
the  charge  of  literary  piracy,  to  which  in  a  paral- 
lel case  the  modern  historian  would  be  liable.  It 
was  not  the  ordinary  custom,  either  of  Herodotus 
or  of  his  contemporaries,  to  cite  by  name  the  au- 
thorities for  or  against  their  own  statements,  either 
in  the  numerous  cases  of  mere  verbal  information, 
or  in  tlie  more  rare  instances  of  written  testimony. 
Such  an  accumulation  of  names  and  references  in  his 

>  r.  138.     See  supra,  p.  166. 
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main  text,  would  have  greatly  detracted  from  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  his  narrative ;  and  the  practice 
of  maroinal  citation  was  reserved  for  the  aofe  of 
printing.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  treatel  his 
written  authorities  as  he  has  treated  his  verbal  in- 
formants, omitting  all  mention  of  names,  unless  when 
such  precision  was  calculated  to  give  zest  to  his 
narrative.  The  citation  by  name  for  example^  of 
Thersander  of  Orchomenus,  as  his  authority  for  the 
conversation  between  the  same  Thersander  and  a  Per- 
sian warrior  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Platasa,  is 
essential  to  the  spirit  of  that  well  told  anecdote.  A 
like  motive  existed  in  the  interest  and  curiosity  of 
the  case,  for  his  mention-  of  Timnas  chief  minister  of 
Ariapithes  king  of  Scythia,  as  his  authority  for  the 
particulars  of  the  death  of  Anacharsis,  the  celebrated 
Scythian  traveller.  In  the  only  two  instances  where 
the  text  of  a  previous  prose  writer  has  been  cited, 
that  of  Hecata3us,  the  exception  may  be  explained, 
partly  as  a  tribute  to  the  celebrity  of  that  author, 
both  as  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  letters  ;  partly  as 
indicating  a  lurking  spirit  of  rivalry  towards  so  dis- 
tinguished a  predecessor. 

Of  the  four  other  historians  who  may  have  pre-  Hippys 
ceded  Herodotus  in  the  treatment  of  any  portion  of 
his  subject,  Hippys,  Antiochus,  Stesimbrotus,  and 
Hellanicus,  the  first  two  had  devoted  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  Italo- Sicilian  colonies,  concerning  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest,  and  at  this  early 
epoch   the    best-accredited  authorities ;    but  the    re- 

1  IX.  16. 

~  IV.  76.  IMore  or  less  parallel  are  the  cases  of  Etearchus  king  of  the 
Ammonians,  ii.  52.;  of  Archias  of  Samos,  iii.  55.;  of  Epizelus,  vi.  117.  ; 
and  of  Dicseus,  viii.  65. 
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mains  of  their  works  contain  no  information  embo- 
died in  the  text  of  Herodotus.  The  only  historical 
Avork  ascribed  to  Stesimbrotus  was  his  Memoirs  of 
Themistocles,  Thucydides,  and  Cimon  ;  and  the  only 
portion  of  it  by  which  Herodotus  could  have  profited, 
was  that  relative  to  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  The- 
mistocles. But  here  we  have  no  means  of  forming 
an  opinion,  as  the  extant  allusions  of  Stesimbrotus 
to  that  statesman  are  confined  to  the  latter  portion 
of  his  career.  Hellanicus,  though  classed  by  the  po- 
pular authorities  as  an  older  man  than  Herodotus, 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  earlier  author.  In 
the  most  important  of  his  works,  that  entitled  Atthis, 
v\diich  treated  subjects  in  part  common  to  Herodotus, 
mention  occurred,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  an 
event  which  happened  as  late  as  406  B.C.,  two  years 
later  than  the  latest  event  alluded  to  by  Herodotus. 
Judging  therefore  from  internal  evidence,  the  only 
clear  evidence  on  the  subject,  the  Atthis  may  have 
been  the  last-published  work  of  the  two.  In  that 
case  the  question  might  be,  whether  Hellanicus  may 
not  have  borrowed  from  Herodotus,  as  indeed  one 
antient  commentator  ^  of  slender  credit  has  main- 
tained, rather  than  Herodotus  from  Hellanicus.  Two 
other  works  only  of  Hellanicus  can  be  distinctly 
recoo-nised  as  having  treated  of  historical  times,  the 
Persica  and  the  Carneonica?.  Both  may  possibly 
have  been  published  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
Atthis,  and  have  been  known  consequently  to  He- 
rodotus. But  neither  their  remains  nor  his  text 
contain  evidence  that  such  was  the  case. 

1  Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Prajp.  Ev.  x.  p.  466.  Mr.  Grote  makes  Hellani- 
cus the  later  author  of  the  two,  but  without  specifying  his  reasons.  Hist, 
of  Gr.  vol.  VI.  p.  517. 
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To  the  published  researches  of  previous  geographers  ccogra 
the  text  of  Herodotus  contains  as  little  allusion  as  to  ^''"'"'^^' 
those  of  previous  historians.  It  abounds  on  the  other 
hand  in  proof  of  the  pains  he  took  to  acquire  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  countries  he  describes.  When 
disappointed  of  this  object,  his  next  anxiety  was  to 
procure  information  from  eye-witnesses  ;  either  na- 
tives of  those  countries,  or  travellers  who  had  enjoyed 
greater  facilities  than  himself.  The  only  written  au- 
thority which  he  distinctly  cites  on  any  geographical 
subject  is  the  Arimaspea  of  Aristeas  ^ ;  a  work  both 
in  its  form  and  its  substance  of  a  purely  poetical 
character,  but  giving  a  description  of  the  author's 
researches  in  the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  which 
Herodotus  believed,  and  probably  with  justice,  to 
combine  with  a  copious  mass  of  fable  a  considerable 
ingredient  of  truth.  He  also  mentions-  the  voyage 
of  discovery  made  by  his  Dorian  fellow-countrjanan 
Scylax,  on  the  opposite  or  Ethiopian  extremity  of 
the  habitable  world ;  but  without  allusion  to  any 
written  narrative  of  tliat  adventure.  There  seems, 
however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Scylax  left  such 
a  narrative ;  and  as  several  notices  of  southern  Asia 
and  Africa,  transmitted  by  later  geographers  on  the 
authority  of  Scylax,  are  identical  in  substance  with 
the  accounts  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  same  region, 
there  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt  his  having  been 
acquainted  with  the  original  work  of  that  enterprising 
mariner.  He  notices'^  in  some  detail  the  still  more 
important  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  E[ope, 
effected   by  Phoenician  navigators  in  the  service  of 

1  IV.  13.  "  IV.  44.  3  jy  42. 
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Neco  king  of  Egypt.      He  further  mentions,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  many  previous  writers  of  Descriptions  of 
the  earth,  or  constructors  of  Maps  of  the  world,  for 
the   expression  may  admit  of  either  interpretation ; 
but    characterises    their    labours    as    defective,    and 
tending  to  mislead  rather  than  instruct.^     The  geo- 
graphical work  of   Hecata3us   was  assuredly  one  of 
those  the   authority  of  Avhich   Herodotus   dismisses 
in  this  somewhat  flippant  manner.     Porphyry  ^  in- 
deed   charges    him  with  having   pirated    from  that 
author  several  passages  of  his  description  of  Egypt, 
those    more    especially    concerning    crocodile-fishing, 
the  hippopotamus,  and  the  phcenix.     It  is  however 
obviously  not  probable,   that    a   traveller   who   had 
studied    with    such    care    and   diligence    everything 
Egyptian  in  Egypt  itself,  should  have  condescended 
servilely  to  copy  from  another  Greek  traveller,   for 
whose  authority  he  entertained  no  great  respect,  his 
notices  of  these  three  particular  matters ;   an  equal 
knowledge  of  which  he  could  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  at  the  fountain  head.     In  spite  of  the 
disparaging  terms  in  which  Herodotus  alludes  to  the 
maps  current  in  his  day,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  had  availed  himself  of  them  in  digesting  his 
own  geographical  descriptions.     The  detailed  account 
which  he  gives  ^  of  the  provincial  subdivisions  of  the 
Persian  empire  established  by  Darius,  must  have  been 
drawn  from  original  Persian  documents,  illustrated 
probably  by  some    species    of  plan.     Aristagoras  is 
introduced,    accordingly,  by  the  historian^,   tracing 
those   provinces   on  a  map,   in  his    interview   with 
Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta. 

'  IV.  36.  42.  "  Ap.  Euseb.  Pn\?p.  Ev.  x,  p.  4GG. 
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6.  The  other  class  of  written  autliorities  available  Monumcn- 
to  Herodotus  were  the  monumental  records  preserved 
in  national  repositories  and  religions  sanctuaries,  or 
exposed  in  the  chief  places  of  public  resort.  The 
most  antient  and  best-accredited  monuments  of  this 
kind  appear  to  have  been  the  state  registers  of  the 
Peloponnesian  republics.  Such  were  the  genealogies 
of  the  kings  and  magistrates  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  and 
Elis ;  the  Chronicles  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  Argiva; 
the  records  of  the  Olympic  victors  preserved  in  the 
Pisan  sanctuary,  and  those  of  the  victors  in  the  Car- 
nean  games  of  Sparta.^  Herodotus  nowhere  cites  or 
even  mentions  any  of  these  registers ;  but  we  can- 
not infer  from  his  silence  that  he  had  not  consulted 
them,  with  the  evidence  before  us  how  little  punc- 
tilious he  was  in  quoting  his  authorities;  and  the 
formal  manner  in  which,  on  several  occasions^,  he 
recapitulates  the  Spartan  royal  descent  from  Hercules 
to  Leonidas,  implies  that  he  had  borrowed  it  from 
the  fountain  head;  unless,  indeed,  he  was  content 
with  the  transcript  of  Charon.  All  these  registers 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  genealogical  and  chronological 
rather  than  a  historical  character.  Their  notices, 
that  is,  were  restricted  solely  or  chiefly  to  the  suc- 
cession of  kings,  or  of  office-bearers  in  the  magi- 
stratures  of  the  different  states,  and  to  the  periodical 
returns  of  the  chief  national  festivals ;  nor  is  there 
a  trace  of  the  arcl lives  of  any  Hellenic  state  prior  to 
the  time  of  Herodotus  having  embodied  a  detailed  or 
continuous  chronicle  of  events. 

More  numerous  and  often  more  detailed,  were  the 

1  Vol.  III.  p.  430.  sqq.  501.;  and  the  author's  Remarks  on  two  Ap- 
pendices to  Grote's  History  (vol.  m.),  Longman,  1851,  p.  1.  sqq. 
"  vn.  204.,  VIII.  131. 
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notices  supplied  by  the  dedicatory  monuments  accu- 
mulated in  the  agora?,  cemeteries,  and  other  public 
places  of  the  principal  Greek  cities,  and  especially 
within  the  precincts  of  the  great  national  sanctu- 
aries. Herodotus,  though  by  no  means  so  zealous 
an  investigator  of  this  class  of  monuments  as  might 
have  been  desired,  was  not  insensible  to  their  value, 
both  as  historical  data,  and  as  antiquarian  curiosities 
or  works  of  art.  Several  pages  ^  are  bestowed  on  the 
votive  offerings  sent  by  Croesus  to  the  Greek  oracular 
shrines  consulted  by  him  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  inscriptions 
with  Avhich  the  historian  implies  those  monuments 
to  have  been  provided,  may  have  afforded  him  illus- 
trations of  the  eventful  close  of  the  Lydian  monarch's 
career.  Mention  is  also  made  of  donations  to  the 
Delphic  sanctuary  by  Alyattes  the  father,  and  Gyges 
the  remote  ancestor  of  Croesus  - ;  and  of  a  still  earlier 
date  by  Midas  king  of  Phrygia.^  Similar  offerings 
by  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  and  other  remarkable  per- 
sonages native  and  foreign,  to  Greek  deities,  are  al- 
luded to  from  time  to  time  as  still  extant  in  their 
sanctuaries."^  The  longest  commentary  in  which  he 
indulges  on  any  such  monument,  is  that  bestowed  ^ 
on  the  very  antient  tripods  inscribed  with  Cadmean 
characters  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius  at  Thebes. 
Other  remarkable  works  of  monumental  art  noticed 
by  him  are :  the  sculptured  group  of  Arion  and  his 
dolphin  at  Cape  Ta3narus^,  commemorating,  in  figu- 
rative form,  the  preservation  of  that  celebrated  mu- 
sician  from   maritime  disaster ;    the   picture  of  the 


'  I.  50.  sqcj.  54.  92.  "  I.  14.  25.  ^  i.  14. 
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bridge  of  Darius  ^  over  the  Bosphorus,  dedicated  to 
the  Samian  Juno  by  Mandrocles  architect  of  that 
work,  with  an  inscription  recording  its  execution ; 
the  two  stelae  of  Darius  ^,  describing,  in  both  the 
Greek  and  Persian  tongues,  the  numbers  and  com- 
position of  the  army  which  he  led  across  that  bridge ; 
the  quadriga  ^  dedicated  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
acropolis,  commemorating  their  victory  over  the 
Boeotians  on  the  Euripus ;  the  inscribed  column  in 
the  market-place  of  Samos,  recording  the  valour  dis- 
played by  two  Samian  citizens  in  a  sea-fight  against 
the  Perso-Phoenicians  ^ ;  the  stelae  erected  on  the 
battle-field  of  Thermopylae  by  the  Amphictyons  ^ ; 
the  tripod  dedicated  by  the  confederacy  at  Delphi,  on 
which  were  engraved  the  names  of  the  Greek  states 
which  fought  against  the  Persians ;  with  other  similar 
monuments  in  the  same  sanctuary,  separately  dedi- 
cated by  the  several  states.^ 

None  of  these  monuments,  whether  couched  in  the  Omi  testi- 
form  of  state  registers  or  of  dedicatory  inscriptions,  "^""^' 
however  valuable  as  vouchers  for  isolated  facts,  could 
supply  Herodotus  with  the  materials  for  a  connected 
or  continuous  narrative.  The  internal  evidence  of 
his  text  also  shows  him  to  have  been  dependent  for 
the  details  of  any  such  narrative  all  but  exclusively 
upon  oral  testimony.  In  every  part  of  his  work  '' 
he  describes  himself  as  diligently  engaged  in  seeking 
such  testimony,  whether  from  persons  Avho  had  been 
themselves  concerned  in  the  events,  or  from  such  as  he 
considered  likely  to  be  well  informed  regarding  them. 
For  this  purpose  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 

1  IV.  88,  "  IV.  87.  3  y^  yT-^  4  ^^   i^ 

5  VII.  228.  6  VIII.  82.,  IX.  81. 

■^  I.  20.,  II.  3.  44.  104.,  III.  55.,  iv.  16.,  &c. 
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chief  metropolitan  seats,  native  and  foreign,  of  tra- 
ditional knowledge.  We  shall  examine  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  information  procured  by  him  in  this 
way,  and  his  mode  of  turning  it  to  account,  with 
special  reference  to  the  several  degrees  of  unwritten 
evidence,  classed  in  a  former  page  as  Contempora- 
neous oral  testimony,  Tradition,  and  Mythology. 

Herodotus  assures  us,  and  his  text  contains  proof, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carefully  sifting  and  com- 
paring the  conflicting  reports  derived  from  different 
sources,  and  of  dio:estin2:  his  narrative  on  a  balance  of 
their  claims  to  confidence.^  His  method  was  thus, 
in  regard  to  more  recent  events,  closely  parallel  to 
that  of  the  modern  historian  in  dealins;  with  con- 
temporaneous  written  records ;  the  one  class  of  data 
being,  in  fact,  but  a  previous  reduction  to  writing 
of  those  statements  which  in  the  other  continued  to 
be  circulated  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  certain,  in- 
deed, that  the  best  accounts  of  the  European  wars  of 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  —  the  events  of  our 
own  time  which  offer  the  nearest  analogy  to  those 
narrated  in  the  more  authentic  parts  of  the  historian's 
work,  —  are  compiled  in  great  part  from  communica- 
tions derived  from  persons  who  bore  a  part  in  those 
wars.  To  take  a  nearer  case  of  illustration ;  were 
an  author  of  the  present  day  to  undertake  a  history 
of  the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  or  even  of  the  pre- 
vious series  of  continental  wars,  he  would  still  find 
abundant  sources  of  information  in  the  testimon}^  of 
the  surviving  combatants.  The  case  here  put,  making 
allowance  for  difference  of  times  and  circumstances, 
would  be  virtually  that  of  Herodotus,  assuming  him 

•  I.  1.  sq(i.   95.  214.,  iii.  9.  56.  1-21.,  iv.  8.  76.  sq.,  v.  44.,  vi.  84.,  vii. 
150.  214.,  vm.  94.  alibi. 
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to  have  first  commenced  collecting  materials  for  his 
account  of  the  Persian  war  at  a  elate  equally  removed 
from  that  of  its  close.  The  chief  distinction  between 
his  case  and  that  of  the  modern  writer  would,  in 
respect  to  this  particular  kind  of  data,  be  to  his 
advantage.  In  the  present  advanced  state  of  histo- 
rical literature,  the  existing  stock  of  personal  know- 
ledge, in  proportion  as  it  is  less  indispensable,  be- 
comes less  available.  The  abundance  of  written 
documents  being  such  as  to  supersede  in  a  great 
degree  the  necessity  of  minute  personal  inquiries,  the 
author  who  institutes  them  lays  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  officiousness,  and  those  to  whom  he  applies 
are  the  less  inclined  to  indulge  his  curiosity.  Hero- 
dotus, on  tlie  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  he  wanted 
tlie  like  supplies  of  written  information,  would  have 
the  stronger  claim  on  the  memories  of  earlier  con- 
temporaries. His  narrative  therefore,  in  so  far  as 
resting  on  the  oral  testimony  of  informants  contem- 
poraneous with  the  events  narrated,  may  safely  be 
considered  as  authentic  in  substance,  whatever  allow- 
ance may  be  made  for  the  inaccuracy  of  its  details, 
owing  to  error  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of  his  au-  ^ 

thorities,  or  to  the  fallibility  of  his  OAvn  judgement.      '*^^.  ^^ 

7.  The  case  alters  when  we  go  back  beyond  the  iMytiiicai 
epoch  to  which  such  contemporaneous  information  ^°'""  ' 
can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  reached.  That 
epoch  cannot,  on  the  most  indulgent  computation,  be 
extended  in  the  case  of  Herodotus  beyond  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  or  about  the  year 
520  B.C. ;  assuming  him  to  have  been  born  in  484  B.C., 
to  have  commenced  his  researches  into  that  remoter 
period  about  the  age  of  twenty-four,  or  in  460  B.C., 
and  to  have  had  opportunity  of  consulting  persons 
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whose  memories  could  carry  them  back  fifty  or  sixty 
years  prior  to  the  last-mentioned  date.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  contemporaneous  oral 
testimony  gave  place  to  tradition  ;  which  again,  some 
generations  further  back,  degenerated  into  mythical 
legend.  From  one  or  other,  therefore,  of  these  more 
or  less  defective  sources,  the  copious  details  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  events  prior  to  520  B.C.  must 
be  understood  to  be  derived.  The  monumental  re- 
cords of  those  times  supplied  but  a  meagre  and  flesh- 
less  skeleton  of  names  or  facts ;  prose  history,  in  so 
far  as  already  written  at  or  prior  to  that  date,  was 
exclusively  engaged  with  the  fabulous  heroic  age ; 
epic  poetry  was  equally  restricted  to  the  same  class 
of  subjects;  and  the  few  notices  transmitted  by  tlie 
lyric  poets,  whose  sympathies  were  more  nearly 
identified  with  their  own  times,  were  so  desultory,  as 
rarely  to  be  intelligible  but  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  some  fuller  account  of  the  transactions  to  which 
they  referred.  The  question  then  occurs :  In  what 
mode  were. those  copious  narratives  of  the  events  of 
Grecian  history  from  the  Dorian  irruption  downwards, 
with  which  we  are  regaled  from  time  to  time  by 
Herodotus,  transmitted  ;  and  what  degree  of  historical 
value  are  we  justified  in  attaching  to  them  ?  Which 
question  involves  another  of  great  importance  and 
equal  difficulty:  How  far  the  historical  inquirer  is 
entitled  to  assume  any  basis  whatever  of  fact  in  un- 
written or  purely  traditional  records ;  and  by  what 
principle  is  he  to  be  guided  in  any  particular  case, 
in  his  attempts  to  investigate  the  nature  or  extent 
of  that  basis  ? 
aV''recbt-  ^^^^  priuciplcs  by  which  the  historical  research 
ing  its  his-  of  this  work  has  been  guided  in  respect  to  those 
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questions  have  been  already  explained.^  It  will  here  toricai 
suffice  to  offer  such  a  concise  summary  of  them  as  ""*  "^' 
may  facilitate  their  application  to  the  case  more  im- 
mediately before  us.  We  have  without  hesitation 
repudiated  the  hypercritical  doctrine  of  a  modern 
school  of  classical  antiquaries :  that  in  no  case  what- 
ever is  the  reality  of  any  event  or  person  to  be  ad- 
mitted, unless  it  can  be  authenticated  by  contempo- 
raneous written  evidence.  The  fallacy  of  this  doctrine 
is  more  than  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  inconsist- 
encies and  self-contradictions  in  which  its  advocates 
have  been  involved  in  their  attempts  to  enforce  it; 
their  own  practice  being  in  perpetual  and  glaring 
conflict  with  their  theory.  It  has  been  shown  else- 
where 2,  that  if  this  dogmatical  rule  be  valid  at  all, 
it  must  be  valid  to  the  extent  of  a  condemnation  of 
nearly  the  whole  primitive  annals  of  Greece  down  to 
the  first  rise  of  authentic  history  about  the  epoch  of 
the  Persian  war.  This  condemnation  would  include 
not  only  the  Trojan  and  Theban  wars,  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  Hercules,  and  other  legends  where  the 
existence  of  a  basis  of  fact  has,  even  by  the  more 
indulgent  class  of  interpreters,  been  admitted  to  be 
doubtful,  but  many  other  events,  the  reality  of 
which  has  scarcely  ever  been  questioned,  and  has 
even,  strange  to  say,  been  fully  admitted  by  the 
leading  advocates  of  this  same  theory  with  which 
such  admission  is  so  plainly  incompatible.  It  would 
set  aside  the  belief  in  a  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  in  an  MoWan  or  Ionian  migration ;  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Lydian   monarchy,  and  of  the 

1  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii. ;    and  the  author's  Remarks  on  two  Appendices  to  vol. 
m.  (3rd  ed.)  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece.     Loni^man,  ]8i!] . 

-  See  Remarks  on  two  Appendices,  &c.,  as  already  quoted  sup.  p.  311. 
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Gra3C0- Asiatic  republics  as  connected  with  that  mo- 
narchy. For  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  adduce 
authentic  contemporary  written  evidence  respecting 
any  one  of  those  events. 

The  more  rational  principle  of  research  here  pre- 
ferred is :  that  in  regard  to  the  remoter  ages  of  any 
people,  where  written  records  fail,  where  consequently 
the  primary  condition  of  all  inquiry  is  an  absence  of 
positive  proof,  the  historical  critic  is  entitled  to  test 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  national  tradition  by  the 
standard  of  Speculative  historical  probability.  The 
results  of  such  speculative  inquiry  can  never,  indeed, 
possess  the  same  value  as  those  founded  on  authentic 
written  documents.  They  can  rarely  amount  to  more 
than  a  fair  presumption  of  the  reality  of  the  events 
in  question,  as  limited  to  their  general  substance,  not 
as  extending  to  their  details.  Nor  can  there,  conse- 
quently, be  expected  in  the  minds  of  different  in- 
quirers, any  such  unity  regarding  the  precise  degree 
of  that  reality  as  may  frequently  exist  in  respect  to 
events  attested  by  documentary  evidence. 

The  general  grounds  of  such  speculative  argument 
in  favour  of  an  element  of  truth  in  oral  tradition, 
admit  of  being  ranged  under  the  following  heads : 
First,  the  comparative  recency  of  the  age  in  which 
the  event  transmitted  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place, 
and  the  proportionally  limited  number  of  stages 
through  which  the  tradition  has  passed :  Secondly, 
the  inherent  probability  of  the  event ;  and,  more 
especially,  the  existence  of  any  such  close  connexion 
in  the  ratio  of  cause  and  effect  between  it  and  some 
other  more  recent  and  better-attested  event,  as  might 
warrant  the  inference,  even  apart  from  the  tradition 
on  the  subject,  that  the  one  was  the  consequence  of 
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the  other  :  Thirdly,  the  presumption  that,  although 
the  event  itself  may  not  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
written  transmission,  the  art  of  writing  Avas,  at  the 
period  from  which  the  tradition  dates,  sufficiently 
prevalent  to  check,  in  regard  to  the  more  prominent 
vicissitudes  of  national  history,  that  license  in  which 
the  popular  organs  of  tradition  in  a  totally  illiterate 
age  are  apt  to  indulge. 

8.  The  portion  of  antient  history,   specified  in  a  Appiica- 
previous  page  as  forming  the  main  narrative  of  He-  those  rules 
rodotus,  commences  with  the  accession  of  Gyges  to  J"t|J?^o7' 
the  Lydian  throne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  Herodotus, 
century  B.C.;  and  the  events  of  earlier  date  to  which, 
in  the  form  of  retrospective  narrative,  he  assigns  an 
equal  degree  of  historical  value,  such  as  the  Dorian 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  the  expulsion  of  the  Io- 
nian tribes  of  that  country,   and  their  occupation  of 
extensive  territories   on  the  coast  of  Asia,    extend 
several  centuries  farther  back.     It  forms  no  part  of 
our  present  object  to  test  in  detail  the  truth  of  these, 
or  other  legendary  chapters  of  Grecian  history,  by 
reference  to  the  various  degrees  of  speculative  evi- 
dence above   enumerated.       The    result   however  of 
any  such  analysis  would  tend,  no  doubt,  to  justify 
the  distinction  which  Herodotus  has  tacitly  drawn, 
between  the  historical  value  of  those  traditions  and 
that   of  others  recording   the    more    remote  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  nation ;    a  distinction  recognised  by  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  modern   critical  public. 
It  may  here  sufiice  to  remark  that,  in  our  own  view 
of  the  case,  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  a 
broader  basis  of  fact  in  the  events  of  the  Dorian  pe- 
riod, is  that  which   has  above   been   classed   under 
the  third  head  :  the  presumption  that,  although  the 
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events  may  not  themselves  have  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  written  transmission,  the  art  of  writing  was  prac- 
tised in  the  age  when  they  are  supposed  to  have 
happened,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
license  in  which  the  popular  organs  of  tradition,  in 
the  absence  of  such  control,  are  apt  to  indulge.  The 
evidence  that  writing  was  so  practised,  has  been  ad- 
duced in  another  part  of  this  work.^  That  evidence 
however  further  tends  to  show,  that  any  such  writ- 
ten check  on  the  license  of  fable  was  confined  to  the 
substance  of  the  transactions  recorded.  The  written 
monuments  of  that  period  contained,  as  we  have  seen, 
little  more  than  the  names  of  certain  lines  of  king's  or 
magistrates,  with  an  imperfect  notation  of  the  years 
during  which  they  held  their  office  ;  and  here  and 
there  perhaps  a  notice  of  some  remarkable  occurrence, 
and  that  more  frequently  of  a  sacred  than  a  political 
character ;  the  appearance  of  some  prodigy,  the  de- 
livery of  some  oracle,  the  enactment  of  some  stan- 
dard law.  But  such  permanent  records,  even  of  the 
bare  names  of  persons  in  whose  times  important 
national  vicissitudes  took  place,  would  help  to  per- 
petuate the  connexion  between  the  names  and  the 
vicissitudes ;  and  in  so  far  prevent  the  latter  from 
being  either  consigned  to  oblivion,  attributed  to  other 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  397.  sqq.  The  recent  publication  of  Niebuhr's  Lectures 
on  antient  history  (London,  8vo,  1852)  has  supplied  a  new  and  luiex- 
pected  addition  to  the  list  of  eminent  scholars  bold  enough  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  trammels  of  Wolfian  fallacy  on  the  subject 
of  early  Greek  writing.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Lecture  xx.  vol.  i. ; 
from  which  it  will  here  suffice  to  subjoin  the  following  extracts,  pp.  180. 
183.  "I  cannot  possibly  doubt  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war."  "  It  is  not  improbable  that  at 
Athens  there  may  have  been  records  of  the  last  kings,  and  of  the 
archons  for  life.  The  priestesses  of  Ilera  at  Argos  ajipear  also  to  have 
been  recorded."  This  whole  lecture  is  well  worth  perusal ;  although  the 
distinguished  author  carries  his  faith  somewhat  further  than  we  arc  pre- 
pared to  accompany  him, 
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persons  or  times,  or  otherwise  fundamentally  per- 
verted and  misrepresented.  Besides  siieli  more  pro- 
perly historical  registers,  the  gradually  increasing 
practice  of  writing  for  ordinary  purposes  would  sup- 
ply other  collateral  means  of  preserving  the  memory 
of  transactions  not  themselves  recorded  in  writino-. 
The  more  definite  allotment  and  settled  possession  of 
property,  with  the  more  regular  subdivision  of  the 
classes  of  citizens,  in  themselves  and  as  distino'uished. 
from  the  vassal  or  slave  population,  would  be  provided 
for  by  written  census;  the  transfer  or  transmission  of 
property  by  written  conveyance  or  testament.  Such 
documents,  public  or  private,  form  a  sort  of  pivots 
on  which  would  hinge  the  memory  of  contempora- 
neous persons  and  events  ;  and  the  parallel  increase  of 
sepulchral  or  dedicatory  monuments,  commemorating 
the  actions  or  destinies  of  individuals  or  of  commu- 
nities, would  tend  more  directly  to  the  same  effect. 
Abundant  scope,  however,  would  still  remain  for 
the  play  of  mythological  fanc}'.  The  particulars  of 
events  being  still  dependent  for  transmission  on  the 
popular  voice,  would  be  subject  to  the  usual  ca- 
price of  popular  fiction  ;  to  the  substitution  of  super- 
natural agency  for  human  action  ;  to  the  license  of 
figurative  imagery  and  poetical  embellishment ;  to 
exaggeration  by  the  organs  of  a  successful  party ; 
to  suppression  by  their  opponents.  Such  influences, 
operating  through  a  series  of  generations,  might  suf- 
fice to  invest  the  oriirinal  nucleus  of  written  fact  with 
almost  as  dense  a  crust  of  mythology  as  envelopes 
the  legend  of  the  Golden  fleece  or  the  Trojan  war. 
Let  us  assume,  for  example,  the  names  of  Procles 
and  Eurysthenes  to  have  been  recorded  during  their 
own  lifetime,  as  the  first  Heraclid  sovereigns  of  liace- 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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d£cmon.  That  record,  without  any  detailed  account 
of  their  actions,  would  probably  have  sufficed  to 
impart  durable  substance  to  the  tradition  that  the 
Dorians  of  Sparta  were  foreign  conquerors,  not  the 
indigenous  race  of  the  peninsula.  But  it  would  not 
suffice  to  preserve  that  tradition  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  mythical  detail  which  it  actually  presents, 
not  in  the  text  of  Herodotus,  for  he  dwells  but  little 
either  on  the  main  event  or  its  accessories,  but  in 
that  of  other  compilers,  who  drew  doubtless  from  the 
same  sources  to  which  he  must  have  resorted  had  he 
thought  fit  to  enlarge  on  the  subject.^ 

The  question  as  to  the  mode  in  which,  or  the 
agents  by  whom,  other  legends  of  the  post-Dorian 
period  more  specially  treated  by  Herodotus,  may 
have  been  handed  down  in  that  copiousness  of  cir- 
cumstantial detail  which  they  present  in  his  page,  is 
one  to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  suggests  itself. 
AVe  have  seen  above  that  they  were  denied  the  be- 
nefit, not  only  of  detailed  written  record,  but  of  that 
metrical  aid  to  oral  transmission  enjoyed  by  the  fables 
of  the  heroic  age.  What  was  here  the  substitute  for 
this  expedient,  usually  considered  indispensable  in 
an  illiterate  state  of  society  for  the  preservation  of 
such  legendary  stories  ?  Were  there  in  the  Greek 
cities  fraternities  of  popular  story-tellers,  such  as  we 
read  of  anion o:  certain  eastern  nations,  who  went 
about  reciting:  tlie  later  national  vicissitudes  in  fa- 


1  See  Apollodorus  and  Pausanias,  ap.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  ii.  cli.  xviii . 
p.  1.  sqq. ;  who  in  tlie  face  of  his  own  twofold  doctrine,  that  all  such 
legendary  lore  is  worthless  without  written  documents,  and  that  no  such 
documents  existed  in  Greece  prior  to  776  b.  c,  yet  recognises  (p.  7.  alibi) 
a  substantial  basis  of  fact  in  the  series  of  Sparto-Dorian  traditions  from 
the  Ilcraclid  invasion  in  the  eleventh  century  b.c.  downwards.  See  the 
author's  Remarks  on  two  Appendices,  &c.,  sup.  cit. 
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miliar  prose,  as  did  tlie  Homeric  minstrels  the  my- 
thical glories  of  older  times  in  hexameter  verse  ? 
Or  were  there  in  the  principal  states  professional 
"  loghioi,"  or  depositaries  of  antient  lore,  such  as 
Herodotus  describes  in  Egypt,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  instruct  the  citizens  in  those  details  of  national 
history  which  the  state  annalists  disdained  to  re- 
cord ?  No  trace  exists  of  any  such  classes  of  men 
in  Greece.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  the 
mere  form  of  colloquial  communication  between  an- 
cestor and  descendant,  the  memorials  of  the  remote 
past  could  have  been  maintained  in  that  varied  rich- 
ness of  fact  or  fiction  which  they  display  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  historian's  text.^ 

9.  The  mythological  mechanism  which  the  compilers  Mytboio- 
of  these  narratives,  whoever  they  were,  have  employed  fhl'!ns'^'''of 
to  impart  spirit  to  their  tale,  is  somewhat  different  |^,"tor  ^"^°^^ 
from  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  minstrelsy 
of  the  earlier  period.     The  direct  intervention  of  the 
gods  is  now  rare.     Its  want,  however,  is  amply  sup- 
plied by  an  increase  of  the  secondary  order  of  divine 
agency,  consisting  of  oracles,  dreams,  omens,  and  pro-    i 
digies  ;  which  are   accumulated  often    to  such  a  de-     n, 
gree  in  the  text  of  Herodotus,  as  to  destroy  the  free- 
dom of  human  action  as  effectually  as   the  personal 
interference  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad.     This  indirect 
kind  of  supernatural  intervention  is  not,  indeed,  con- 
fined to  the  more  properly  mythical  portions  of  the 
historian's  narrative,   but  is   common  even  to  those 

^  Such  are  bis  long  and  couijDlicatecl  accounts  (b.  iv.)  of  the  successive 
settlements  of  Spartan  colonies  in  Thera  and  different  parts  of  Libya  ; 
and  the  little  less  precise  but  better-digested  narrative  by  the  Corinthian 
orator  in  v.  92.,  of  the  political  vicissitudes  of  his  country  under  the 
Bacchiadse  and  Cypselida?,  with  the  historian's  own  supplementary  notices 
of  Periander  and  his  family. 

Y  2 
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which  rest  on  contemporanepus  authority.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  however,  it  is  more  actively  displayed  in  the 
conduct  of  events  of  remoter  date. 

We  can  select  no  better  illustration  of  these  re- 
marks than  the  life  of  CrcEsus,  which  forms  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  the  historian's  work. 

This  monarch,  in  all  the  more  important  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  life,  is  as  complete  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
destiny  as  any  hero  of  Homer  or  the  tragic  drama. 
The  declining  stages  of  his  career,  more  especially, 
hinge  on  a  train  of  oracular  announcements  of  im- 
pending fatality,  in  the  form  chiefly  of  prox-)hetic 
warnings,  which,  ambiguous  or  even  deceitful  in  their 
terms,  and  by  consequence  misunderstood  or  misap- 
plied, are  but  so  many  seductive  instigations  to  the 
follies  or  faults  against  which  his  insidious  Mentors 
profess  to  caution  him.  It  had  been  foretold  by  an 
antient  but  neglected  oracle  that  he  was  to  be  the 
last  of  his  line,  and  that  the  sceptre  was  to  be  vio- 
lently wrested  from  his  hand.  He  is  warned  in  a 
dream  that  Atys,  the  flivourite  son  of  the  two  he 
possessed,  the  other  being  deaf  and  dumb,  was  to  be 
slain  by  a  cold  steel  weapon.  To  avert  this  fatality, 
he  debars  the  youth  from  martial  exercises  ;  but  is 
induced  by  his  entreaties  to  permit  him,  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  confidential  friend,  to  take  part  in 
ii  boar  hunt;  where,  by  an  accidental  shot  of  that 
friend's  javelin,  he  is  slain.  The  afflicted  father  con- 
sults the  Delphic  oracle  concerning  his  remaining 
son's  delivery  from  his  infirmity,  and  is  informed  that 
the  prince  will  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech 
on  a  day  of  great  calamity.  On  the  spread  of  the 
arms  of  Cyrus,  he  has  recourse  to  the  more  accredited 
oracles  of  the  age,  testing  their  claims  to  infallibility 
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by  proposing  to  each  a  miraculous  feat,  which  the 
Pythoness  alone  performs  to  his  full  satisfaction. 
She  thus  secures  his  boundless  confidence  in  her  god, 
and  rich  donations  to  her  shrine.  In  the  fulness  of 
his  faith,  he  consults  her  as  to  his  prospects  of  success 
in  an  attack  on  his  formidable  rival,  and  the  pre- 
sumptuous self-confidence  inspired  by  her  delusive 
answer  costs  him  his  kingdom.  To  his  further  in- 
quiries as  to  the  duration  of  his  power  the  oracle 
replies,  that  "  he  need  be  under  no  alarm  until  a  mule 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  Medes;"  the  absurdity 
of  which  alternative  confirms  him  in  his  fatal  security. 
After  his  first  defeat  by  Cyrus,  another  omen  of  his 
impending  fate  is  vouchsafed.  The  suburbs  of  his 
city  suddenly  swarm  with  snakes,  which  are  devoured 
by  herds  of  horses  hurrying  from  the  neighbouring 
pastures  to  partake  of  the  filthy  repast.  Scarcely 
have  his  soothsayers  time  to  expound  the  prodigy, 
when  his  empire  is  overthrown.  His  capital  Sardis, 
which  he  attempts  to  defend,  is  taken,  owing  to  an 
oversight  of  a  former  king  Meles.  The  concubine  of 
this  king  had  by  him  become  mother  of  a  lion- whelp, 
vdiich  he  was  instructed  by  his  augurs  would,  if 
carried  round  his  city  walls,  render  them  impreg- 
nable. He  caused  his  monstrous  offspring  to  be  car- 
ried round  every  part  of  the  rampart  but  one  corner 
supposed  to  be  already  inexpugnable  by  nature ; 
and  at  that  corner  the  Persians  now  effect  their  en- 
trance. On  the  point  of  being  slain  by  a  Persian 
soldier,  Crossus  is  preserved  by  an  exclamation  of  the 
previously  dumb  prince,  now  suddenly  endowed  with 
speech,  as  had  been  foretold.  When  enveloped  in 
the  flames  of  the  pile  to  which  he  is  condemned  by 
Cyrus,  he  i^rays  to  Apollo  for  deliverance,  and  is  pre- 
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served  by  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  sent  by  the  god  to 
extinguish  the  fire. 

The  interesting  and  beautifully  told  tale  of  the 
death  of  Atys  has,  in  itself,  apart  from  the  dreams, 
prodigies,  &c.,  on  which  it  hinges,  all  the  appearance 
of  being  made  up  of  purely  poetical  elements.  The 
calamity  is  announced  as  a  judgement  on  Croesus  for 
the  vainglorious  presumption  displayed  by  him  in 
liis  (itself,  as  we  have  seen,  fabulous)  interview  with 
Solon.  The  whole  adventure  proceeds,  accordingly, 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  goddess  Nemesis. 
The  name  Atys,  whatever  its  genuine  import  in  the 
Lydian  tongue,  becomes  in  the  Herodotean  legend  pal- 
pably significant  of  its  owner's  fate :  "the  youth  under 
the  influence  of  Ate,"  the  demon  of  judicial  blind- 
ness; and  under  that  influence  he  is  made  to  court  the 
destruction  to  which  he  is  doomed.  The  name  and 
character  of  Adrastus\  the  constituted  guardian  and 
involuntary  destroyer  of  Atys,  are  equally  significant 
of  his  part  in  the  fatal  drama.  Adrastus  is  the  name 
of  the  hero  who,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  acts  as  the 
type  or  eponymus  of  Nemesiac  destiny.  It  was  as 
a  refugee  from  the  terrors  of  his  own  Nemesis,  which 
pursued  him  on  account  of  a  recent  fratricide,  that 
this  Phrygian  Adrastus  sought  an  asylum  at  the 
court  of  Croesus,  where  he  becomes  the  involuntary 
agent  of  the  designs  of  the  same  evil  genius  on  his 
benefactor.  His  Phrygian  pedigree,  which  represents 
him  as  "  son  of  Midas,  son  of  Gordias,"  does  not  tend 
to  add  historical  reality  to  his  character.     Even  the 

*  "  The  Doometl ;  "  from  a  privat.  and  cicpci(TK<o  fugio  :  "  One  who  can- 
not escape  or  fly  from  his  destined  calamities."  Adrastea,  "  The  Inevi- 
table," is  hence,  in  the  same  Greek  mythology,  a  title  of  the  goddess 
Nemesis. 


the  pile. 
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less  allegorical  part  of  the  story, — the  appearance  in 
a  distant  province  of  a  wild  boar,  so  fierce  and  for- 
midable as  to  require  for  his  destruction  an  army  of 
huntsmen  from  the  metropolis  under  the  command  of 
the  crown-prince,  —  sounds  more  like  a  prose  para- 
phrase of  some  Nestorian  episode  of  the  Iliad  than  an 
event  of  real  history. 

The  authenticity  of  some  of  the  other  more  striking  Cioesus  on 
details  of  the  historian's  Lyclian  narrative  are  open  to 
question,  partly  on  internal  grounds,  partly  because 
a  different  account  is  given  of  the  same  transaction 
by  the  rival  annalist  Ctesias,  who  professed  to  give 
the  Persian  version  of  them.  In  a  question  as  to 
the  general  claims  of  the  two  authors  to  credibility, 
Herodotus  might  be  entitled  to  a  preference  ;  and  se- 
veral of  the  variations  of  Ctesias  are  as  little  probable 
as  the  statements  of  his  predecessor.  But  on  some 
points  he  has  the  advantage ;  especially  in  omitting, 
as  does  also  Xenophon\  the  story  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  Croesus  to  the  stake,  of  the  repentance  of  Cy- 
rus, and  the  delivery  of  the  captive  monarch  from 
the  flames.  It  seems  in  itself  far  from  probable  that 
a  Persian  fire-worshipper  would  have  degraded  his 
deity  to  the  office  of  public  executioner ;  and  this  ob- 
jection is  confirmed  by  Herodotus  himself  in  another 
part  of  his  work.  Among  the  outrageous  acts  com- 
mitted by  Cambyses  in  Egypt,  he  caused  the  body  of 
the  late  king  Amasis  to  be  disentombed  and  burnt. 
Upon  which  the  historian  remarks  ^i  that  to  consume 
human  bodies  by  fire  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
Persians,  who  worshipped  fire  as  a  god.  Cyrus,  the 
type  and  essence  of  genuine  Persian  patriotism,  would 

*  Cyrop.  VII.  ii.  0.  m*  I^* 
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assuredly  never  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  act  of 
sacrilege. 

This  chapter,  therefore,  of  the  historian's  work,  if 
stripped  of  its  apocryphal  details,  presents,  of  histori- 
cal substance,  at  the  most  but  the  following  three  or 
four  principal  facts;  that  the  last  Lydian  monarch 
was  called  Crossus,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sulting Greek  oracles,  and  that  his  kingdom  was 
conquered  by  Cyrus.  It  hence  illustrates  in  a  very 
pointed  manner  the  remark  formerly  made,  that  when 
we  ascend  bej^ond  the  period  of  which  Herodotus  can 
be  supposed  to  speak  from  contemporaneous  data,  his 
historical  materials,  in  the  proper  sense,  resolve  them- 
selves into  little  more  than  the  existence  of  certain 
remarkable  personages,  under  certain  names,  as  the 
leading  actors  in  certain  remarkable  events  ;  but  the 
particulars  of  their  lives,  characters,  personal  rela- 
tions or  performances,  remain  shrouded  under  that 
mythical  disguise  in  which  a  few  generations  of  po- 
pular transmission  sufficed  to  envelope  them. 

We  subjoin  one  more  example  borrowed  from  the 
affairs  of  European  Greece,  the  account  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Thyrea  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives.' 
That  these  two  states  should  have  agreed  to  decide 
an  important  national  dispute  by  a  combat  between 
300  chosen  warriors  on  each  side  is  certainly  a 
possible  circumstance.  But  the  sequel  of  the  story, 
which  constitutes  its  main  point  and  spirit,  is  both 
impossible  and  absurd.  When  the  battle  was  inter- 
rupted by  nightfall,  the  whole  600  combatants,  we 
are  told,  were  slain,  except  three, — two  on  the  side 
of  the  Argives,  one  on  that  of  the  Spartans,  —  who 

1  I.  82, 
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survived   under    such    circumstances    as   to    deprive 
either  party  of  positive   ckiiin   to   the  victory,   and 
leave  the  quarrel  to  be  decided  in  the  ordinary  forms 
of  warfare.      It  is   hardly   necessary   to   point   out 
how  impossible  it  is,  that  of  597  men  placed,  to  use 
an  expressive  foreign  phrase,  "hors  de  combat,"  in 
a  single  day's  action,  there   should  not  have  been 
a  very  large  portion   but    temporarily    disabled  by 
wounds  or  by  fatigue  ;    many  of  whom  consequently 
would  have  recovered,  and  either  have  effected  their 
return  home,  or,  if  animated  by  the  same  ferocious 
spirit,  might  have  renewed  the  combat  on  the  ensu- 
ing day.      Nothing,   however,  can  be  more  positive 
than   the  historian's  assurance  that  the  whole  537 
actually  died  on  the  ground.      He  is  even  at  pains 
to  inform  us   that  the   surviving  Spartan,   although 
his  countrymen  claimed  the  victory  on  the  strength 
of  his  successful  championship,  was   so    ashamed  of 
not  having  shared  the  glorious  death  of  his  299  com- 
rades, that  he  slew  himself  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
portion  of  the  narrative  which  forms  its  cream  and 
spirit  being  thus  evidently  false,  it  is  the  less  easy 
to  judge  what  part  of  the  remainder  may  be  true. 
There  seems  however  no  reason  to  doubt  the  primary 
fact,  that  in  a  war  between   the  Spartans  and  the 
Argives  in  support  of  their  respective  claims  to  the 
disputed  frontier  district  of  Thyrea,  a  drawn  battle 
was  fought  between  nearly  equal  armies  of  the  two 
republics.  ''"■ " 

10.  The  obstacles  which  the  state  of  society  in  the  Foreign 
age    of   Herodotus   interposed,    even   in    his   native  Herodou.s, 
Hellas,   to   the   investigation  of  truth,   beyond   the  ^^^^H'^^ 
limits   of  what   has   here  been   defined  as  contem- 
poraneous oral  testimony,  were  still  more  serious  and 
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the  results  still  less  satisfactory,  where  the  same  in- 
vest io:ations  extended  to  the  affairs  of  distant  foreign 
countries.  And  here  another  difficulty  presented 
itself  in  a  characteristic  defect,  not  so  much  of  the 
historical  research  of  Herodotus  as  of  the  literary 
culture  of  his  age,  the  prevailing  indifference  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  classical  Greek  literature,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  modern  Europe,  to  which,  and  to 
its  causes,  attention  has  been  devoted  in  our  previous 
pages.  Admitting  the  full  force  of  the  apology 
supplied,  in  the  special  case  of  Herodotus,  by  the 
elementary  state  of  intellectual  culture  at  large  in 
his  time,  it  yet  remains  difficult  to  understand  how, 
in  the  particular  line  of  literary  pursuit  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself,  one  so  zealous  and  otherwise 
indefatigable  in  his  researches,  should  not  have  been 
alive  to  the  extraordinary  benefit  to  be  derived  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  great  design  from  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  tongues  of  the  two  great  foreign 
nations,  the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  who  figure  most 
prominently  on  Ins  scene  of  action  ;  and  to  the  de- 
cided advanta<2:e  it  would  have  afforded  him  over 
rival  labourers  in  the  same  field.  The  accessibility 
in  his  day  of  both  Asia  and  Egypt  to  foreign  visitors 
offered  ample  facilities  for  study.  Since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Greek  military  colonies  in  Egypt  two  cen- 
turies before  his  time,  that  country  abounded,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  in  natives  versed  in  the  Greek  tongue ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  an  equal  number 
of  the  Greek  colonists  were  familiar  with  the  Egyp- 
tian dialect.  The  courts  of  the  Persian  emperor  and 
his  satraps  also  contained  many  Greek  adventurers, 
who  from  motives  of  interest  or  necessity  had  ac- 
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quired  a  competent  stock  of  the  linguistic  attain- 
ments to  which  men  of  letters  at  home  attached  so 
little  value.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
o'enius  of  Herodotus  was  here  neither  above  nor 
beyond  that  of  his  age,  and  that  he  was  contented  to 
borrow  his  notices  of  foreign  affairs  at  second  hand 
from  persons  qualified  to  impart  them  in  his  native 
tongue. 

Of  the  foreign  nations  to  whose  history  Herodotus 
devotes  any  large  share  of  attention,  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  who  suc- 
cessively held  the  empire   of  central  Asia,  and  the 
Egyptians.     There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
both  the  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians  possessed  writ- 
ten records  of  contemporaneous  events,  of  an  earlier 
date  and  more  copious  nature  than  those  preserved 
in  any  part  of  Greece.     It  may,  however,  be  ques- 
tioned whether  those   imperial    chronicles,   in  their 
greater  richness  of  detail,  were  of  a  more  trustworthy 
character  than  the  more  meagre  notations  of  the  Greek 
republics.     Much    of  the    amplification   that   might 
otherwise  have  formed  the  advantage  of  the  Asiatic 
records,  consisted  of  hyperbolical,  and  probably  in 
great   part    fabulous,    eulogies    of    the   virtues    and 
exploits  of  the  vainglorious  despots  who  ruled  those 
countries,  and  who,  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object 
of  personal  glorification,   were  in  the   habit  of  ex- 
punging or   corrupting  the   annals   of  their  prede- 
cessors.    The  question  however,  as  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  these  documents,  is  one  which  comparatively 
little  concerns  our  present  inquiry ;  the  inability  of 
Herodotus  to  read  or  understand  them  rendering  him 
as  dependent,  as  if  they  had  never  existed,  on  the 
popular  organs  of  tradition  ;  a  tradition  which,  while 
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founded  doubtless  to  some  extent  on  written  memo- 
rials, appears  in  much  of  its  detail  as  fabulous  as  the 
mythology  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
Assyrian  Hcrodotus    dwclls    but    slightly    on   the   remoter 

history.  annals  of  central  Asia,  for  the  reason  assigned  by 
himself^,  that  he  contemplated  a  separate  work  or 
chapter  on  Assyrian  history,  which  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  been  composed.  The  Assyrian  tradi- 
tions, as  narrated  in  greater  detail  by  other  Greek  his- 
torians, form  themselves  into  three  more  prominent 
groups,  concentrated  around  the  biographies  of  as 
many  principal  personages,  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and 
Sardanapalus ;  upon  whom  all  or  most  of  what  was 
good  or  evil  in  the  race  of  native  heroes  and  hero- 
ines  appears  to  have  been  accumulated.  Ninus,  the 
founder  of  the  empire  and  of  its  capital  Nineveh,  acts 
much  the  same  part  as  Menes  in  Egyptian  legend,  or 
Hellen  in  that  of  Greece.  Semiramis,  the  mighty 
queen  and  conqueress  of  the  eastern  world,  finds  her 
counterpart  in  the  Sesostris  of  Egypt.  The  history 
of  Sardanapalus,  the  indolent  voluptuary  whose  em- 
pire is  wrested  from  him  by  the  most  valiant  of  his 
vassal  chiefs,  is  an  evident  t3q)e  of  the  decline  of  his 
race  and  nation.  The  remainder  of  the  numerous 
series  of  Assyrian  kings  were  so  little  remarkable  for 
qualities  or  actions  of  any  kind,  that  their  Greek 
historians  consider  even  their  names  to  be  not  worth 
recording.  An  exception  was  made  by  some  writers 
in  favour  of  Memnon ;  a  hero  borrowed  from  Ho- 
mer, whose  Memnon,  son  of  Aurora,  was  very  na- 
turally converted  by  Gra3 co-oriental  fabulists  into  an 
eastern  prince,  sent  by  the  mighty  monarch  of  Asia 

1  I.  184. :    conf.  100. 
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to  support  his  vassal  Priam  in  his  last  extremity. 
Such  are  the  main  features  of  Assyrian  history  as 
embodied  by  the  popular  Greek  classics,  Ctesias, 
Diodorus,  and  others,  who  have  treated  it  in  detail.^ 
In  the  few  notices  on  the  subject  vouchsafed  by 
Herodotus,  he  differs  in  several  points  from  those 
authorities.  The  duration  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
is  limited  by  him  to  520  years ^,  commencing  in  1230, 
and  ending  in  710  B.C.  His  rival  and  opponent 
Ctesias,  who  advanced  special  pretensions  to  draw 
from  native  sources,  rated  it  at  1306  years,  com- 
mencinor  in  2182,  and  endino-  in  876  B.C.    Berosus  the 

CD  "  O 

native  Babylonian  compiler  numbered  some  36,000 
years  as  the  duration  of  the  entire  Assyro-Chaldean 


1  Ap.  Clint.  Fast.  Hellen.  i.  p.  263.  sqq. 

2  I.  95.  These  520  years  evidently  correspond  to  the  526  years  as- 
signed by  Berosus  the  native  Babylonian  annalist  to  the  forty-five 
Assyrian  kings,  who  occupy  nearly  the  same  chronological  position  in 
his  system.  Nor  can  we  have  better  proof  of  the  vagueness  and  imper- 
fection of  the  data  at  the  historian's  disposal,  than  the  wide  discrepancy 
by  which  this  Incidental  correspondence  between  the  two  authors  is 
counterbalanced.  With  Herodotus  these  520  years  fonii  the  whole  du- 
ration of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Vrith  Berosus  they  form  but  a  single 
dynasty  among  the  many  which  he  enumerates.  With  Berosus,  Seml- 
ramis  is  the  first  queen  of  this  dynasty  ;  with  Herodotus,  she  flourishes 
500  years  later,  about  the  close  of  the  entire  empire.  With  Herodotus, 
both  dynasty  and  empire  are  overthrown  by  a  revolt  of  the  Medes  ; 
in  Berosus,  no  such  revolt  is  alluded  to.  The  latter  compiler,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  In  his  Assyro-Babylonlan  empire  a  dynasty  of  eight 
Median  kings,  reigning  234  years,  and  commencing  nearly  1000  years 
before  the  Assyrian  monarchy  of  Herodotus,  after  the  break  up  of 
which  the  Medes  of  Herodotus  first  appear  on  the  stage.  That  the  520 
years  of  Herodotus  comprehended,  in  his  system,  the  whole  duration 
of  the  empire  which  In  the  system  of  Berosus  lasted  several  myriads  of 
years.  Is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  with  Herodotus  the  founder 
of  the  empire  is  Kinus  son  of  Belus  ;  which  two  personages  figure, 
in  every  variety  of  the  tradition,  as  the  chief  god  and  patriarch  of  the 
Assyrian  race  ;  althougli  Herodotus  most  absurdly  makes  them  both 
descendants  of  the  Greek  Hercules.  Conf  Beros.  Fragg.,  Didot,  vol.  n. 
p.  509. 
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empire  wliicli  corresponds  to  the  Assyrian  empire  of 
the  Greek  writers.^ 

We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  data  on  v/hich  the  more  extended  but  unpublished 
oriental  researches  of  Herodotus  were  based,  from  an 
incidental  passage  of  his  Lydian  history 2,  where  he 
informs  us  that  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Greek  hero 
Hercules,  and  father  of  Agron,  founder  of  the  Hera- 
clid  dynasty  of  Lydia.  He  enters  somewhat  more 
in  detail  on  the  circumstances  attending  the  break  up 
of  the  empire  of  Ninus.  He  describes  it^  as  failing 
to  pieces  in  its  521st  year,  by  a  general  revolt  of 
the  vassal  provinces  against  the  supreme  government. 
The  antient  metropolitan  districts,  of  Assyria  proper 
with  its  capital  Nineveh,  and  of  Chaldea  with  its 
capital  Babylon,  continued  however,  each  for  a  time, 
to  maintain  a  separate  independence  "^ ;  the  latter,  it 
would  appear  from  the  somewhat  ambiguous  terms 
of  the  historian's  text,  under  a  remnant  of  the  old 
imperial  family.  The  Medes  of  the  upper  Euphrates 
now  became,  under  an  independent  dynasty  of  native 
sovereigns,  founded  by  a  popular  chief  named  Deioces, 
the  dominant  power  of  central  Asia.^  Nineveh  was 
conquered  by  Cyaxares  grandson  of  Deioces.^  Babylon 
continued  to  hold  out  until  reduced  by  Cyrus,  great- 
grandson  of  Cyaxares,  and  founder  of  a  new  Medo- 
Persian  dynasty.'^  Labynetus,  the  reigning  sovereign 
of  Babylon  at  the  epoch  of  its  conquest  by  Cyrus, 
was  son  of  a  patriotic  queen  called  Nitocris,  and  sixth 

^  Clint,  loc.  citt.  The  dates  of  Ctesias  have  been  preferred,  -witli 
occasional  slight  variations,  by  almost  all  the  subsequent  native  Greek 
chronologers. 

2  I.  7.  3  I.  95.  +  I.  184.  sq. 

^  I.  lOG.  6  I.  190.  '  I.  188. 
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in  lineal  descent  from  Semiramis.  According  to  this 
account  Semiramis,  instead  of  being,  as  represented  by 
her  popular  biographers,  the  mighty  conqueress  and 
extender  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire,  Avould  be  either 
the  sovereign  under  whom  that  empire  was  subverted, 
the  Sardanapalus  in  fact  of  Ctesias  ;  or  would  be  but 
a  petty  Asiatic  queen,  reigning  over  the  Babylonian 
remnant  which  Herodotus  describes  as  surviving  for 
a  while  the  general  wreck.^  Sennacherib^,  the  cele- 
brated Scripture  king  of  Assyria,  is  described  by 
Herodotus  as  flourishing  and  carrying  on  his  exten- 
sive wars  nearly  about  the  time  of  the  disruption ; 
whether  before  or  after  it  does  not  distinctly  appear. 
Sardanapalus^  is  also  incidentally  mentioned  by  name 
as  a  very  wealthy  king  of  Nineveh ;  but  here  again 
we  are  not  informed  whether  of  Nineveh  before  or 
Nineveh  after  the  disruption,  or  what  may  have  been 
his  character  or  ultimate  fate.  As  little  knowledge 
does  the  historian  afford  us  of  the  name  or  character 
of  the  hero  who,  in  his  tradition,  acted  the  part  of 
universal  conqueror  assigned  by  his  fellow  Greek 
annalists  to  Semiramis;  for  assuredly  such  a  con- 
queror, in  the  general  spirit  of  Grceco-oriental  his- 
tory, could  not  have  been  wanting. 

11.  In  the  chronoloo-y  of  the  Median  empire  which  Median 

,  T  I      ,  history. 

succeeded,  we  have  another  great  discrepancy  between 
the  leading  classical  authorities.^  Herodotus  has 
here  150  years  and  four  reigns,  commencing  about 
709  B.C.  and  ending  559  B.C.     Ctesias  has  317  years 

>  Cyrus  the  conqueror  of  Labynetus  was  fiftli  in  descent  from  Deioces 
(i.  102.  sqq.),  in  whose  time,  or  immediately  before,  the  disruption  of  the 
old  empire  took  place  ;  Semiramis  therefore,  the  ancestress  of  Labynetus 
in  the  sixth  degree,  must  have  been  contemporaneous  either  with  Deioces 

or  with  his  father. 

2  II.  141.  3  II.  150.  *  Clinton,  Fast.  Ilell.  i.  pp.  258.  261. 
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and  nine  reigns  commencing  in  876  B.C.  The  num- 
bers of  Herodotus,  as  tested  by  collateral  data,  seem 
here  preferable.  Admitting  however  his  framework 
of  fact  to  be  correct,  nothing  can  be  more  jjalpably 
fabulous  than  the  anecdotical  details  with  which  it  is 
filled  up  and  embellished.  The  whole  story  of  Dei- 
oces^,  founder  of  the  new  djmasty,  is  a  pure  political 
romance,  composed  in  illustration  of  the  speculative 
theories  of  the  age  relative  to  the  orio-in  of  regular 
government.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, its  Median  province,  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
central  administration,  is  represented  as  still  further 
broken  up  into  its  primarj^  social  elements  of  separate 
households  ;  without  law,  police,  or  courts  of  justice. 
Each  village  elder  therefore,  or  father  of  a  family, 
performs  within  his  own  immediate  sphere  the  func- 
tions of  magistrate  ;  but  in  so  defective  a  manner  that 
the  consequence  is  universal  discontent.  One  alone 
among  these  patriarchal  judges,  by  name  Deioces, 
possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  so  adjusting  his  decrees 
as  to  give  unvarying  satisfaction  to  all  litigants.  The 
result  was  a  flocking  of  such  crowds  to  his  tribunal, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  shut  his  door  against 
their  importunities  ;  alleging  that  he  could  not  allow 
his  own  private  afl^airs  to  go  to  ruin  by  gratuitous 
attendance  on  the  affairs  of  his  neighbours.  The  dis- 
order now  became  greater  than  ever ;  until  at  lengtli 
they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  appointing 
Deioces  king,  of  supplying  him  with  a  body  guard, 
and  building  him  first  a  palace  and  then  a  fortified 
city,  called  Agbatana,  where  he  exercised  an  equita- 
ble but  unlimited  sway.  Cyaxares,  the  grandson  of 
Deioces  is  described,  in  the  same  conventional  spirit  of 

'  I.  95.  sqq. 
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political  ilible,  as  doing  for  the  military  organisation 
of  the  state  what  his  predecessor  had  done  for  its  civil 
government,  by  dividing  the  national  forces,  which 
hitherto  all  fought  in  one  promiscuous  body,  into 
separate  corps  of  infantry,  cavahy,  and  archers. 

The  only  historical  fact  which  could  at  the  best  be 
assumed  to  lie  at  the  I'oot  of  this  luxuriant  growth  of 
didactic  fable  might  seem  to  be,  that  the  Medes,  on 
sliaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrian  emperor,  had 
found  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  king  of  their  own. 
Ctesias  however,  the  rival  autb.ority,  gives  a  different 
version  of  the  whole  story,  and  certainly  the  more  pro- 
bable version  of  the  two.  According^  to  him  Arbaces, 
a  Median  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  service  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  revolts  against  his  effeminate  lord,  deposes 
him,  and  reigns  in  his  stead.  The  same  author  de- 
scribes Agbatana,  the  newly  founded  city  of  De'ioces 
in  the  legend  of  Herodotus,  as  the  antient  metropolis 
of  Media,  Avhich  the  new  native  sovereign  naturally 
selected  as  his  place  of  residence.^ 

While  the  circumstances  which  mark  the  close  of 
the  Median  dynasty  in  the  page  of  Herodotus  are,  as 
will  be  seen,  no  less  palpably  mythical  than  those 
which  signalised  its  commencement,  the  intermediate 
transactions,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  subjugation  of 
provinces  of  the  old  empire  by  the  new  monarchs, 
have  a  greater  semblance  of  historical  truth.  This  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  political  mythology  of  Herodo- 
tus is  usually  worked  up,  and  is  indeed  the  ordinary 
course  of  mythical  invention ;  the  beginning  and  end 
of  any  important  series  of  events  being  the  epochs 
which  commonly  supply  the  materials  most  favour- 

'   Ctes.  Frag.  Didot,  p.  35.  sqq. 
VOL.  IV.  Z 
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able  for  poetical  embellishment.  The  legends  of  the 
dream  of  Asty  ages,  the  last  Median  monarch;  of  his 
consequent  bestowal  of  his  daughter  in  marriage  on 
Cambyses  the  Persian ;  of  the  exposure  of  her  son 
Cyrus,  by  order  of  his  grandfather;  of  his  provi- 
dential preservation,  and  his  dethronement  of  Ast}^- 
ages  on  reaching  man's  estate,  while  narrated  by 
Herodotus^  with  all  the  gravity  of  authentic  history, 
enjoy  about  as  much  and  deserved  credit  with  the 
critical  public  of  the  present  day,  as  the  Roman  fables 
concerning  Romulus  and  Remus,  of  which  they  are 
the  evident  prototypes.^  Herodotus  himself  informs 
us  that  he  knew  in  all,  including  the  one  he  has 
given,  four  traditions  as  current  among  the  Persians 
concerning  the  birth  of  Cyrus  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Persian   dynasty  ;  and  that  he  has  preferred 

'  I.  107.  sqq. 

*  The  analogy  between  the  two  stories  extends  even  to  such  particulars 
as  the  name  or  nickname  of  the  herdsman's  wife,  by  whom  in  each  case 
the  royal  infant  is  preserved ;  which  is  Spaco  the  "  She-dog,"  in  the 
Grajco-Persian  original,  and  Lupa  the  "  She-wolf,"  in  the  Latin  copy. 
(Liv.  II.  4.)  The  correspondence  between  Herodotus  and  Livy  in  many 
other  fabulous  or  anecdotical  details  of  their  respective  narratives, 
strikingly  evinces  the  special  influence  which  the  work  of  the  former 
exercised  on  the  legendary  lore  of  the  early  Latin  logographers.  The 
story  of  Tarquin  and  the  poppy  heads  is  identical  in  substance  with  that 
of  Periander  and  his  corn  stalks.  The  devotion  of  the  300  Fabii  is  but  a 
paraphrase  of  that  of  the  300  Spartans  at  Thermopyla;.  The  combat  of 
the  three  Horatii  and  three  Curiatii  finds  its  parallel  in  that  between  the 
300  Spartans  and  300  Argives  at  Thyrea.  The  Greek  origin  of  the  story 
of  Tarquiu  and  the  Sibyl  also  betrays  itself  by  a  comparison  with  the  two 
similar  cases  of  Melampus  and  Tisamenus  in  Herodotus,  ix.  33,  34. 

The  contempt  for  historical  credibility  in  the  working  up  of  the  hy- 
perbolical element  of  these  anecdotes,  also  displays  itself  in  curiously 
parallel  forms  in  the  two  authors.  The  wild  imjjossibility  involved  in  the 
account  of  the  mutual  massacre  of  the  300  Argives  and  Spartans  at 
Thyroa  has  already  been  noticed.  It  is  however  equalled  or  surpassed 
by  the  statement  of  Livy,  that  the  300  patriots  who  fell  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cremera  left  behind  them  but  a  single  male  relative,  a  youth  of  ten- 
der years,  to  maintain  and  propagate  the  whole  subsequent  race  of  Fabii. 
Liv.  II.  49. 
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that  which  he  had  received  from  informants  who  ap- 
peared to  him  more  studious  of  truth  than  of  flattery 
to  the  family  of  Cyrus. ^  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  modern  commentators,  that  this  version  has  much 
the  appearance  of  being  the  Median  account  of  the 
matter,  and  worked  up  in  the  mode  best  calculated  to 
save  the  national  honour  of  the  Medes  :  Cyrus  being 
here  made  as  much  a  Mede  as  a  Persian  ;  a  legiti- 
mate descendant  of  the  Median  kings,  and  in  fact  the 
rightful  heir  of  the  throne.  The  Persian  account  was 
probably  that  transmitted  by  Ctesias^,  who  here,  as 
in  most  other  controvertible  points,  is  at  issue  with 
Herodotus.  According  to  Ctesias,  there  was  no  blood 
relationship  between  Astyages  and  Cyrus  ;  the  latter 
was  a  native  Persian  chief,  who  headed  his  country- 
men in  a  successful  attempt  to  shake  oif  the  yoke  of 
the  Medes,  as  the  Medes  had,  a  few  generations  before, 
shaken  off  that  of  the  Assyrians  ;  and  Cyrus  was  the 
husband  not  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Astyages, 
having  married  the  princess  after  the  dethronement 
of  her  father.  Here  again  the  only  substantial  fact 
that  can  be  elicited  from  this  conflict  of  fabulous  tales, 
is,  that  the  empire  of  central  Asia,  first  overthrown 
and  then  reconsolidated  by  the  Medes,  was  wrested 
from  them  in  their  turn,  and  transferred  to  the  Per- 
sians by  a  Persian  chief  called  Cyrus,  the  first  and 
greatest  sovereign  of  the  Persian  dynasty  of  historical 
times.  The  accounts  of  this  monarch's  death'^  were 
as  numerous  and  conflicting  as  those  concerning  his 
birth. 


1  I.  95. 

2  Ap.  riiot.  Bib.  cod.  lxxii.  ;  Didot,  Frag.  Ctes.  29.  §  1. 

3  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  viii.  vii. ;  Ctesias,  Frag.  29.  §  6. ;  Herodot.  i.  214., 
conf.  INIitford,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  22.  ed.  1822. 
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12.  But  the  portion  of  the  historian's  work  devoted 
to  Egypt  is  that  which  places  the  nature  and  vaUie 
of  his  foreign  research  in  the  clearest  light,  owing  to 
the  more  accurate  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the 
data  by  which  he  was  guided.     The  discoveries  of  the 
last  half  century,  while  they  have  demonstrated  the 
written  registers  of  Egypt  to  contain  contemporaneous 
notices  of  national  history  extending  back  to  a  very 
remote  epoch,  have  also  convincingly  proved  that  the 
historical  facts  embodied  in  those  registers  were,  as 
interpreted  by  native  authorities  to  the  Greeks,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  falsifications  and  perversions  as  in 
the  parallel  case  of  the  oriental  archives.     In  the  origi- 
nal Egyptian  documents  we  find  recorded,  with  more 
or  less  appearance  of  authenticity,  the  names  of  several 
scores  of  kings,  whose  reigns  extend  probably  over  a 
period  of  not  less  than  from  2000  to  3000  years  prior  to 
the  Cliristian  era;  and  these  royal  names  are  frequently 
accompanied    with    sculptured  representations,  indi- 
cating their  proprietors  to  have  been  mighty  warriors 
and  conquerors.     In  the  tradition  received  by  Hero- 
dotus^ from  the  local  interpreters  we  find,  that  while 
the  numbers  of  those  years  and  reigns  are  multiplied 
to  an  extravagant  degree,  the  names  and  exploits  of  the 
kings  are  concentrated,  much  as  in  the  case  of  Ninus, 
Semiramis,    and   Sardanapalus,    on    a  comparatively 
small  number  of  peculiarly  prominent  and  in  part  to 
all  appearance  fictitious  personages.     The  remainder, 
also  as  in    the  case   of   Assyria,    are  dismissed^    as 
royal  drones,  or  "  rois  faineants,"  who  neither  attempted 
nor  performed  any  act  worth  recording.     The  entire 
series  of  Herodotean  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  from  the 

U.  99.  sqq.  2  U.  101. 
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foundation  of  the  first  human  dynasty  to  the  Persian 
conquest,  amounts  to  360 ;  a  conventional  number, 
probably  adjusted  to  tliat  of  the  primitive  solar  year. 
These  3G0  reigns  occupy,  according  to  the  historian's 
no  less  conventional  reckoning  by  generations,  a  pe- 
riod of  from  eleven  to  twelve  thousand  years.  ^  We 
have  a  ]\Ienes,  as  we  had  a  Ninus,  founder  of  the 
empire.  We  have  a  Sesostris,  as  we  had  a  Semiramis, 
conqueror  of  the  civilised  world.  We  have  an  illus- 
trious Egyptian  as  we  had  an  illustrious  Assyrian 
female  called  jSfitocris.  We  have  no  Sardanapalus ; 
the  fall  of  the  Egyptian  empire  being  an  event  too 
recent  and  notorious  to  admit  of  its  being  worked  up 
in  so  purely  mythical  a  form.  The  other  ten  or 
twelve  kings  specified  by  name  as  belonging  to  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  series,  are  mentioned,  either 
incidentally  in  connexion  with  remarkable  works, 
pyramids,  temples,  canals,  constructed  by  them,  or 
are  themselves  the  heroes  of  marvellous  and  for  the 
most  part  absurd  or  trivial  anecdotes. 

Certain  of  these  Herodotean  names  can  be  recoc- 
nised  among  those  of  the  Egyptian  monuments; 
where  however  they  appear  with  accompaniments, 
and  in  a  chronological  order,  entirely  different  from 
wliat  they  offer  in  the  summary  of  the  Greek  his- 
torian. The  "  Sesostris"  of  the  latter,  whose  splen- 
did career  forms  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole 
Herodotean  series,  whatever  element  of  fact  his 
genuine  Egyptian  biography  may  contain,  is  in  the 
version  of  the  historian  an  essentially  fabulous  per- 
sonage, the  mythical  type  or  genius  of  Egyptian 
heroic  enterprise.     No  ingenuity  of  modern  criticism 
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has  yet  succeeded  in  identifying  this  name  with  the 
person   or   performances   of  any  single  king.      The 
exploits  of  its  owner  appear  to  be  a  concentrated 
exaggeration  of  those  actually  performed  by  a  num- 
ber  of  warlike   monarchs   belonging   chiefly  to  the 
eighteenth  or  Ramesseid  dynasty;  just  as  the  whole 
mass  of  Assyrian  martial  achievement  has  been  con- 
centrated,   in    the    parallel   Assyrian   legend,    upon 
Semiramis.     But  the  genius  of  Sesostris  is  equally 
paramount  in  the  more  important  branches  of  inter- 
nal economy.      He  not  only  conquers  all  the  foreign 
countries,  but  he  digs  all  the  Egyptian  canals,  divides 
the  land  among  the  people,  apportions  the  land-tax, 
and  is  thus,  in  the  estimation   at  least  of  Herodotus, 
the  inventor  of  geometry,  and  by  consequence  of  all 
more  advanced  science  both  to  Egyptians  and  Greeks.^ 
The  fabulousness  of  the  cycle  of  360  kings  in  the 
tradition  vouchsafed  by  the  priests  to  Herodotus,  is 
well  maintained  by  the  physical  impossibility  of  the 
details  of  its  arrangement.     The  period  occupied  by 
the  first  341   comprised,  we   are  told"^,   an   exactly 
equal  number  of  priests  of  Vulcan  ;  the  last  king  of 
the  royal  series  and  the  last  priest  of  the  sacerdotal 
series    being  moreover  the  same   person  ;    and  each 
series  of  341  tallying  with  an  exactly  equal  number 
of  oenerations    of  men.       Herodotus    does  not  dis- 
tinctly  assert  that  the  kings  succeeded  each  other  in 
a  regular  line  of  generation  from  father  to  son ;  but 
he  does  make  this  assertion  relative  to  the  341  priests. 
This  is   also  no  doubt  the  natural  construction  of 
his  statement  relative  to  the  kings;  the  thing  stated 
being  in  each  case  obviously  incredible  and  absurd. 

1  n.  108.  S(i.  "  II.  142.  sq. 
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Another  example  of  the  systematic  deceit  practised 
by  these  reverend  impostors  upon  Herodotus,  is  their 
omission  of  all  mention  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
those  Asiatic  invaders,  who  under  the  name  of  pastor 
or  shepherd  kings  act  so  important  a  part  in  the 
more  authentic  annals  of  the  country,  as  afterwards 
compiled  in  the  Alexandrian  age  by  Manetho  and 
Eratosthenes.  The  wilfulness  of  the  deceit  is  here 
apparent  through  the  figurative  veil  under  which  the 
truth  has  been  disguised.  After  describing  (always 
after  his  native  instructors)  several  of  the  largest 
pyramids  as  having  been  built  by  the  forced  labour 
of  the  population  under  a  dynasty  of  oppressive 
monarchs, — in  whose  time  also  the  temples  were  shut, 
and  the  country  in  other  ways  sorely  afflicted, — 
Herodotus  adds:  that  "so  great  was  the  hatred  of 
the  Egyptians  for  these  kings,  that  they  would  not  so 
much  as  pronounce  their  names ;  and  that  hence  the 
monuments  erected  by  them  were  commonly  called 
aft^er  a  certain  shepherd  named  Philitis\  who  about 
that  time  pastured  his  flocks  on  the  surrounding  plain." 

13.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  pecu-  Sudden 

,..  r^i/->i  -r-i  •  If  T*  1    transition 

liarity  of  the  Gra^co-Egyptian  cycle  oi  tradition,  and  from  my- 

1  II.  128.  This  shepherd  is  plainly  but  a  mythical  personification  of 
the  oppressive  dynasty  of  foreign  pastor  sovereigns.  His  name  Philitis 
also  appears  to  be  an  equally  obvious  variety  of  that  of  Philistim  or  Phi- 
listine, originally  borrowed  by  the  pastor  race  from  Pheles  or  Pelusium 
(the  Goshen  of  Scripture,  the  part  of  Egypt  in  which  they  first  settled), 
and  afterwards  carried  by  them,  when  expelled  from  that  country,  into 
Philistia  or  Palestine.  That  their  expulsion  took  place  not  long  before 
the  settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  appears  from  a  passage  of 
Chronicles  (vii.  21.),  where  two  sons  of  Ephraim,  Ezer  and  Elead,  then 
dwelling  in  Egypt,  are  described  as  having  been  slain  by  "  the  men  of 
Gath  (Philistines),  who  were  born  in  that  land ; "  the  laud  namely  then 
occupied  by  the  Israelites,  from  which  the  Philistines  then  settled  in  Gath 
had  lately  been  ejected,  and  into  which  they  naturally  continued  to  make 
predatory  inroads. 
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which  distinguishes  it  from  the  parallel  legends  of 
the  Asiatic  nations,  is  the  suddenness  with  which  it 
emerges,  about  a  century  and  a  half  prior  to  its  close, 
from  the  mists  of  mythology,  and  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  authentic  history.  The  account  given  by 
Herodotus  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
transition  is  as  distinct  as  it  is  important.  Prior  to 
the  time  of  Psammetichus,  fourth  king  of  Manetho's 
xxvith  dynasty  (670  b.  c),  foreigners,  he  informs 
us,  had  been  denied  free  access  to,  or  residence  in, 
Egypt.  This  monarch,  having  been  indebted  to  a 
body  of  Greek  piratical  adventurers  for  valuable  ser- 
vices against  rival  pretenders  to  the  throne,  took  them 
permanently  into  his  pay,  and  settled  them  with  their 
women  and  children  in  the  country.  From  this  epoch 
large  bands  of  Hellenic  mercenaries  formed,  like  the 
Swiss  in  the  monarchies  of  modern  Europe,  the  most 
loyal  portion  of  the  Egyptian  army.  Psammetichus 
also  caused  young  Egyptians  to  be  instructed  by 
the  colonists  in  the  Hellenic  language  and  customs^ ; 
and  from  those  so  qualified  sprang  the  interpreters 
who  attended  Greek  travellers  in  Egypt.  "  Hence 
it  is,"  the  historian  adds,  "  that  since  the  epoch  of 
Psammetichus  the  .Greeks  possess  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  and  a  general 
harmony  exists  between  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian 
accounts  of  its  history."  Accordingly,  from  the  ac- 
cession of  this  sovereign,  the  Egyptian  tradition  of 
Plerodotus,  instead  of  that  confused  tissue  of  fables  of 
which  it  was  previously  made  up,  offers  a  continuous 
record  of  events  which,  as  tested  by  the  contempo- 
raneous native  monuments  and  by  the  parallel  light 
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of  sacred  history,  may  advance  as  good  a  claim  to 
historical  accuracy  as  the  annals  of  Greece  during  the 
Persian  war.  It  were  indeed  under  any  circumstances 
to  have  been  expected,  that  the  tradition  of  this  latter 
period,  from  700  b.  c.  downwards,  as  more  recent, 
should  have  a  better  chance  of  being  true  than  that 
relating  to  the  thousands  of  years  which  preceded ; 
but  it  was  not  natural  that,  without  some  special 
cause,  the  transition  from  fable  to  fact  should  be  as 
sudden  as  in  the  present  case.  Here  then  we  have 
an  example  of  the  superior  value  wliich  the  oral  tra- 
dition of  one  period  may  possess  over  that  of  another, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  incidental  circumstances. 
Those  circumstances  were  here  the  existence  of  Greek 
colonies  in  Egypt,  and  the  consequent  check  which 
the  collateral  and  more  impartial  course  of  alien  tra- 
dition placed  on  the  license  of  the  native  authorities. 
For  the  Egyptian  history  of  Herodotus,  whether 
derived  from  indigenous  or  from  Hellenic  sources, 
still  remains  tradition ;  there  being  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  countrymen  settled  in  Egypt  kept  more 
regular  records  of  the  aiFairs  of  their  adopted  country 
than  their  kinsmen  at  home  of  those  of  the  parent 
states.  The  argument  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
the  parallel  cases  of  Media  and  Lydia.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Median  empire  is,  in  the  chronology  of 
Herodotus,  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  accession 
of  Psammetichus;  but  the  accounts  of  tliat  foundation, 
of  the  founder,  of  the  dynasty  which  he  established, 
and  of  the  events  in  which  it  terminated,  are  as  fabu- 
lous as  they  are  contradictory.  Had  Greek  colonies 
been  settled  in  Media  at  the  same  time  as  in  Egypt, 
our  notices  of  the  former  country  during  the  subse- 
quent period  might  have  been  as  distinct  as  those  of 
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Egypt  since  Psammcticlius.  The  case  of  Lydia,  on 
the  other  hand,  resembles  that  of  Egypt.  The  nume- 
rous Greek  colonies  settled  in  and  around  the  Lydian 
territory,  secured  to  the  tradition  of  the  Mermnada3, 
in  substance  at  least,  an  authenticity  similar  to  that 
which  the  later  Egyptian  dynasties  owed  to  a  similar 
cause. 
RiorKiing  xhe  establishment  of  these  colonies  by  Psamme- 


of  E 


tian  and       tlchus.  With  tlic  mcasurcs  adopted  by  himself  and 
tiio'iogy!"^"  his  successors  for  the  spread  of  the  Greek  tongue  in 
Egypt,  also  explains  a  peculiarity  which,  in  the  page 
of  Herodotus,  distinguishes  the  theological  element 
of  Egyptian  fable  from  that  of  oriental  fable :   the 
greater  extent  to  which  the  former  is  mixed  up  with 
the  native  Greek  mythology.     The   Greek  colonists 
have  here  evidently  lent   their  aid  to  the  work  of 
fiction,   as  effectually   as  to  the   cause   of  truth  in 
secular   history.     A  large  portion  of  the  mythical 
/  anecdotes  introduced   by   Herodotus  to   season   the 
/    dryness  of  Egyptian  history,  are  pure  Greek  fables, 
1^     incorporated   by   the    Egyptian    archa3ologers,    very 
^-  clumsily  in  most  cases,  with  tlieir  own  genuine  le- 
gends, for  the  purpose  of  indulging  and  encouraging 
the  popular  notion  of  the  Greeks  as  to  the  connexion 
of  their    own    system    of  mythology   with    that   of 
Egypt.     A  few  examples  are  subjoined : 

At  Chemmis,  a  city  of  upper  Eo'ypt,  Herodotus^ 
was  shown  a  fine  temple,  with  a  grove  of  palm  trees, 
dedicated,  as  the  local  antiquaries  assured  him,  to 
Perseus  son  of  Danae,  adorned  with  the  hero's  statue 
and  that  of  his  mother,  and  where  gj^mnastic  games 
were  held  in  his  honour.     The  account  given  by  the 
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same  authorities  of  the  origin  of  this  sanctuary  was, 
"  That  Perseus  was  himself  a  citizen  of  Chemmis  in 
right  of  his  grandfather  Danaus,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  town ;  that  the  hero,  having  been  informed  by 
his  mother  of  the  particulars  of  his  origin  and 
ancestry,  had,  when  on  his  expedition  to  Libya  to 
fetch  the  Gorgon's  head,  been  at  pains  to  visit  the 
seat  of  his  forefathers ;  that  he  was  honourably  re- 
ceived, both  by  his  own  relatives  and  the  other 
citizens,  who  had  decreed  him  a  temple  and  divine 
honours ;  and  that  he  had  since  been  in  the  habit, 
from  time  to  time,  of  repeating  his  visits  to  the 
place."  In  proof  of  the  latter  assertion  they  showed 
Herodotus  a  sandal,  which  the  hero  on  one  of  these 
visits  had  accidentally  left  behind  him ;  and  the 
finding  of  which  caused  an  unusually  abundant  har- 
vest throughout  Egypt.  What  may  have  been  the 
real  name  or  character  of  this  deity  we  shall  not 
here  inquire.  This  much  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one  at  all  conversant  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Egyptian  theology,  that  the  account  given  to  He- 
rodotus is  a  fiction  from  beginning  to  end ;  a  fiction 
concocted  by  the  priests  on  the  basis  of  foreign 
legends  supplied  by  the  Hellenic  colonists,  for  the 
purpose  of  deluding  confiding  Greek  travellers ;  and 
with  good  success  apparently,  in  the  case  of  Herodo- 
tus. Equally  absurd  is  the  story  of  the  king  Pro- 
teus, into  whom  the  same  ingenious  mythographers 
converted  the  sea-god  of  the  Odyssey ;  and  their 
version  of  Homer's  legend  of  the  adventures  of  Me- 
nelaus  and  Helen  in  Egypt,  on  which  the  historian 
has  a  most  elaborate  commentary.^     In  some  other 

'  II.  112.  sqq. :  conf.  infra,  Ch.  vi.  §   13.,  for  additional  proof  of  the 
repugnance  of  all  these  stories  to  the  genuine  Egyptian  mythology. 
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instances  we  find  the  Egyptians  themselves  resisting 
the  attempts  to  pahxi  European  fables  on  their  legen- 
darium,  when  the  proposed  innovations  appeared 
less  creditable  to  their  national  dignity.  The  stor}'-, 
for  example,  of  the  Greek  Hercules  having  been  seized 
on  his  passage  through  Egypt,  of  his  having  been  led 
out  bound  as  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  having,  on 
his  approach  to  the  altar,  burst  his  bands  and  slain 
the  whole  multitude  assembled  to  witness  his  immo- 
lation, though  quite  as  good  a  one  in  itself  as  the 
Chemmite  account  of  his  ancestor  Perseus,  is  dis- 
missed as  an  idle  Greek  fiction.^  The  mode  in  which 
this  spurious  species  of  mythology  was  gradually 
worked  up,  is  further  illustrated  by  the  attempt 
which  seems  to  have  been  making  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  to  appropriate  to  the  Helleno-Thracian 
courtesan  Rhodopis  the  honour  of  having  erected 
one  of  the  larger  pyramids  ;  an  absurdity  which  He- 
rodotus does  not  consider  unworthy  of  an  elaborate 
confutation.^ 
Geogra-  In  regard  to  the  greater  part   of  the  historian's 

Tcai^d!  o*f  geographical  information,  we  possess  an  important 
Herodotus,  source  of  strictly  authentic  evidence  which  fails  in  the 
purely  historical  element  of  his  narrative ;  his  own 
testimony  as  a  contemporary  and  an  eye-witness  ;  as 
a  traveller  in,  and  observer  of,  the  countries  described. 
Wherever  he  speaks  in  this  capacity  his  personal 
credit  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  truth  of  what 
he  states.  The  case  is  different  Avhere,  as  a  geo- 
grapher also,  he  is  dependent  on  the  statements  of 
others.  The  temptations  to  fraud,  with  the  facilities 
for  its  exercise  on  the  part  of  second-hand  authorities, 

1  II.  45.  "  n.  134.  sq. 
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Avere  even  greater  in  matters  of  geographical  than  of 
historical  inquiry  ;  such  temptations  being  limited  in 
the  latter  case  chiefly  to  the  past,  and  to  events  pre- 
ceding the  age  of  the  inquirer ;  but  in  the  former 
case  extending  also  frequently  to  the  present.  Even 
the  boldest  vender  of  fictions  would  hardly  venture  to 
state  to  a  younger  contemporary  a  broad  falsehood 
regarding  events  of  his  own  early  days,  where  it 
would  be  so  easy,  from  honester  sources,  to  evict  the 
fraud.  But  the  native  of  a  remote  country,  or  a 
traveller  returned  from  exploring  it,  would  have  less 
scruple  in  diverting  himself,  if  so  inclined,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  were  not  likely  to  obtain  simi- 
lar means  of  testing  his  veracity.  Hence,  Avhile  the 
greater  part  of  the  geographical  information  given 
by  Herodotus  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience  is 
ascertained  to  be  true,  and  the  remainder,  where  no 
such  proof  of  his  good  faith  can  be  produced,  is 
either  probable  or  credible,  there  is  no  portion  of  his  / 
work,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  where  impos-  / 
sibilities  and  improbabilities  are  more  profusely  ac-  / 
cumulated  than  in  his  accounts  at  second  hand  of  j 
regions  not  visited  by  himself. 
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KERODOTUS:    HIS  TREATMENT    OF    HIS   MATERIALS. 


1.     MERITS     .VND     DEFECTS     OP    HERODOTUS    AS     A     HISTOKICAL     AUTHORITY. 

TO    BE     ESTIMATED    IN     THE     SPIKIT     OP     HIS     AGE  2.    HIS    RELIGION   AND 

SUPERSTITION.  —  3.  INFLUENCE  OP  HIS  SUPERSTITION  ON  HIS  JUDGEMENT, 
ORACLES.  OMENS  AND  PRODIGIES.  DREAMS. 4.  HIS  THEORIES  OP  IN- 
TERPRETATION.        DIRECT     INTERPOSITION      OP      THE      GODS.       HIS      RESERVE 

CONCERNING  THE  "MYSTERIES." 5.   HIS  THEORY  OF  SPECI.VL  NEMESIS.    CRCE- 

SUS.    CAMBYSES.     CLEOMENES. 6.   MURDER  OF  THE  PERSIAN  ENVOYS.  XERXES 

AlfD    ARTABANUS. 7.    UIS    LOVE     OF     THE     MARVELLOUS.       PERSIAN    SKULL. 

B.VLD    3IEN    AND    GOAT-FOOTED    MEN.       HIS    THEORY    OF    THE    MARVELLOUS 

8.  EXTREBHTIES  OF  THE  EARTH.  GOLD  REGIONS.  MARVELS  OP  INDIA.  ETHIO- 
PIA.   HYPERBOREANS.    AR.UJIA.    LIBYA.    ECCENTRIC  CUSTOMS. 9.    IMPOSITIONS 

PRACTISED  ON  HERODOTUS.  10.  HIS  EXCURSIVE  ANECDOTES  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL   GOSSIP.       CORINTHIAN    HISTORY    AND    COURT    SCANDAL. 11.   SOLON. 

SPARTO-MESSENIAN      WARS.  CYRENE.  AFFAIRS      OP      SA3IOS.  12.       HIS 

SPIRIT  OF  HYPERBOLE.  EXPEDITION  OF  XERXES.  13.  HIS  SELF-CONTRA- 
DICTIONS. THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON.  IGNORANCE  OF  THE  GREEK  MARI- 
NERS.      PERSIAN    IGNORANCE    OF     GREECE.      EGYPTLi.N    ECCENTRICITY 14. 

CLAIMS    OF    HERODOTUS     TO     RANIC     AS     A      CRITICAL     HISTORIAN.       SCYTIHAN 

EXPEDITION    OF    DARIUS.       ESTIMATE     OF    DISTANCE     BY    DAYS'    JOURNTIYS.  

1.5.  ESTI3IATE  OF  TUIE  BY  GENERATIONS,  AND  BY  REIGNS  OF  KINGS.  WANT 
OP     A    STANDARD     CHRONOLOGICAL     ERA.        OTHER     NUMERIC^VL     AN03IALIES. 

BATTLE    OF    THERMOPYLAE  16.  INVASION    OF    EGYPT    BY    CAMBYSES.     WALLS 

OP  BABYLON. —  17.  PERSI.iN  LOVE  OP  DEMOCRACY. 18.  HISTORIAN'S  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL CRITICISM.  C1RCU3INAVIGATION  OP  AFRICA.  CASPIAN  SEA. 
CHANGES  OF  SEASONS.  RISE  OF  THE  NILE 19.  HIS  PHILOLOGICAL  CRI- 
TICISM. HIS  SmnOLOGICAL  CRITICISM.  20.  HIS  IMPARTIALITY.  CHA- 
RACTER OF  THE  PERSI^VNS.  21.  HIS  IJIPUTED  FAVOUR  TO  THE  ATHE- 
NIANS,    AND     INJUSTICE     TO    THE    CORINTHIANS. 22.     HIS     JUDGEMENT     OP 

THE  THESSALI^VNS,  ARGI^'ES,  THEBANS,  MINOR  GREEK  STATES.  23.  AN- 
TAGONISM OF    THEBES    AND    ATHENS.             "  MALIGNITY"    OF    HERODOTUS. 

1.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  research  of 
Herodotus  rather  with  reference  to  the  data  by 
which  it  was  guided,  than  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
has  availed  himself  of  those  data.  A  certain  share 
of  consideration  has,  it  is  true,  been  given  also  to  the 
latter  subject,  the  two  being  in  some  measure  in- 
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separable.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  direct  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  historical  merits  of  the  work 
as  dependent  on  those  of  the  author ;  to  the  degree 
of  sound  judgement  or  good  faith  displayed  by  him  in 
the  treatment  of  the  materials  which  the  zeal  and 
diligence  of  his  investigation  had  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herodotus  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  his  age  and  country,  a 
sensible  and  intelligent  man,  as  well  as  a  writer  of 
power  and  genius,  and  that  he  possessed  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  life  and  character.  Still  less  can 
it  reasonably  be  questioned  that  he  was  an  essentially 
honest  and  veracious  historian.  Such  he  has  been 
admitted  to  be  by  the  more  impartial  judges  both  of 
his  own  and  subsequent  periods  of  antient  literature, 
and  by  the  all  but  unanimous  verdict  of  the  modern 
public.  Rigid  in  fact  as  has  been  the  scrutiny  to 
which  his  text  has  been  subjected,  no  distinct  case  of 
wilful  misstatement  or  perversion  of  fact  has  been 
substantiated  against  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
severity  of  the  ordeal  has  often  been  the  means  of 
eliciting  evidence  of  his  truth  in  cases  where,  with 
the  greatest  temptation  to  falsehood,  there  was  the 
least  apparent  risk  of  detection.  Every  portion  indeed 
of  his  work  is  pervaded  by  an  air  of  candour  and 
honest  intention,  which  the  discerning  critic  must 
recognise  as  reflecting  corresponding  qualities  in  the 
author.  AYe  may  tlierefore,  as  a  general  rule,  rest 
satisfied  that  the  properly  historical  portions  of  his 
narrative,  even  where  not  positively  authenticated, 
are  at  least  digested  in  what  appeared  to  him  the 
most  accurate  manner,  according  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  most  trust wortliy  authorities. 
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But  while  thus  doing  full  justice  ])oth  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  attributes  of  the  historian,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact,  that  there  were  secondary 
causes  inherent  in  his  own  genius  and  in  that  of  his 
age  tending  to  counteract,  often  in  a  very  serious 
deg-ree,  the  beneficial  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  to 
render  him  at  times,  unconsciously  perhaps  and  with 
the  best  intentions,  a  partial  and  superficial  as  well 
as  an  erroneous  reporter  of  facts  and  events.  We 
shall  here  briefly  enumerate  the  more  prominent  of 
these  causes,  and  endeavour  in  the  sequel  by  exam- 
ples to  illustrate  tlieir  effects. 
'^         First,  the  influence  which  the  popular  superstition 

of  his  age  exercised  on  his  judgement. 
'  Secondly,  his  love  of  the  marvellous,  as  observed 

or  imagined  by  him  in  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
,      nature  apart  from  divine  or  preternatural  agency. 

Thirdly,  his  desire  to  impart  variety  and  effect  to 
hisnarrative,  by  interesting  or  entertaining  anecdotes, 
striking  historical   combinations,   and    other   similar 
"    expedients. 

The  first  two  of  the  above  three  causes  might  be 
classed  conjointly  under  the  general  head  of  Credulity. 
The  charge  of  credulity  which  we  have  ventured  to 
prefer  against  Herodotus  is  one  the  abstract  validity 
of  which  even  his  most  ardent  admirers  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  ventured  to  deny.     It  is  one,  however,  which 
they  have  very  generally  exerted  themselves  to  evade, 
by  palhating,  explaining  away,  or  even  justifying  the 
defect  imputed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
Tobcosti-  charge   itself  ineffective    or   nugatory.       The   more 
Z%\.'rt     comprehensive   ground    of   apology   has   been,    that 
ofhisagc     Herodotus  was  credulous   only  in  so  far  as  he  be- 
longed to  an  a^e  of  universal  credulity,  and  only  in 
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matters  a  belief  in  which,  accordhig  to  the  then 
existing  standard  of  science  and  civilisation,  was  not 
considered  incompatible  with  good  sense  and  sound 
judgement  in  the  general  affairs  of  life;  while  the 
few  who  affected  to  be  raised  above  such  vulgar  im- 
pressions were  viewed,  and  often  with  justice,  rather 
as  presumptuous  sceptics,  than  esteemed  as  men  of 
liberal  minds.  The  tendency  of  this  apology,  even 
if  valid,  would  be,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  the 
imputation  which  it  repudiates,  to  depreciate  the 
character  of  the  historian.  If  Herodotus  is  to  be 
ranked  among  the  ordinary  men  of  his  age,  he  may 
then  fairly  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  ordinary 
men.  But  if  he  is  to  be  ranked,  as  it  has  here  been 
proposed  to  rank  him,  among  the  master  minds  of 
his  age,  he  must  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  those 
master  minds.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  other  great  intellects  of  his  time 
stood,  in  regard  to  this  particular,  on  a  different 
ground  from  that  v/hich  he  himself  occupies.  Plero- 
dotus  was  contemporaneous  with  Pericles  and  Anax- 
agoras,  with  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes.  Of  the 
two  former  he  was  a  greatly  younger  contemporary. 
He  was  yet  a  boy  when  Pericles  had  begun  to  direct 
the  destinies  of  Athens.  His  own  age  and  habits  of 
thought,  therefore,  might  have  been  identified  with 
the  more  advanced  state  of  enlightenment  which 
Pericles  had  bequeathed.  The  comparative  freedom 
of  these  four  remarkable  men  from  the  petty  super- 
stitions and  prejudices  which  exercised  so  powerful  a 
sway  on  the  mind  of  Herodotus,  abundantly  shows 
that  the  term  "  spirit  of  the  age,"  as  here  employed 
by  his  apologists,  must  be  restricted  to  the  vulgar  or 
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popular  spirit,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  historian's 
more  enlightened  contemporaries. 

To  palliate  this  defect  on  the  ground  here  pro- 
posed would  be  doing  Herodotus  injustice  in  two 
ways ;  first  by  degrading  him,  as  a  subject  of  critical 
biography,  to  a  lower  level  than  that  on  which  he 
deserves  to  stand ;  secondly,  by  blinding  ourselves  to 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  his  genius.  The  ano- 
malies of  such  a  genius,  even  when  constituting 
blemishes,  always  supply  subject  of  interesting  con- 
templation to  the  student  of  human  nature;  and  a 
striking  anomaly  in  the  genius  of  Herodotus  is  pre- 
cisely this  combination  of  sound  judgement,  and  even 
at  times  critical  scepticism,  in  the  real  affairs  of  life, 
with  an  almost  puerile  deficiency  of  the  same  facul- 
ties as  brought  to  bear  on  the  concerns  of  the  world 
unknown,  real  or  imaginary.  Nor  is  this  peculiarity 
of  human  character,  if  such  it  be,  one  of  rare  occur- 
rence: but  might  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of  re- 
markable men  of  every  age,  not  excepting  that  in 
which  we  live,  boasting,  as  it  justly  may,  a  degree  of 
enlightenment  far  exceeding  that  of  the  most  en- 
liglitened  period  of  Greek  civilisation. 

Eestricting  however,  as  above  proposed,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  term  Spirit  of  the  age  to  its  vulgar  or 
popular  spirit,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  historian 
was,  both  in  this  and  in  almost  every  other  prominent 
trait  of  his  character,  the  ennobled  type  of  the  vulgar 
or  popular  genius  of  Hellenism  ;  and  that  too  of  an 
earlier  stage  of  Hellenism  even  than  the  one  in  which 
he  himself  flourished.  Every  reader  who  has  studied 
the  general  progress  of  Greek  social  life  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.,  must  have  felt,  in  pe- 
rusing the  history  of  Herodotus,  that  its  author  was 
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a  man  of  primitive  habits  and  ideas,  whose  feelings 
were  associated  with  what  is  lamiharly  called  "  the 
good  old  time,"  rather  than  with  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  We  continually  forget,  when  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  spirit  of  his  narrative,  though 
frequently  reminded  by  the  letter  of  his  text,  that  he 
lived  and  wrote  during  the  stirring  vicissitudes,  social 
and  political,  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  fio-ure 
him  to  ourselves  rather  as  a  contemporary  of  the 
Solon,  the  Croesus,  or  the  Miltiades,  whom  he  cele- 
brates, than  of  the  orators,  sophists,  and  philosophers 
of  the  public  for  which  he  wrote. 

It  is  only  by  a  right  appreciation  of  these  peculi- 
arities of  the  historian's  genius  that  we  can  do  justice 
either  to  himself  or  to  his  work.  Such  however, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not  the  mode  in  which  he  has 
been  usually  judged  by  his  modern  commentators. 
Their  treatises  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  more 
than  eulogies  qualified  by  a  few  gentle  strictures  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  even  the  semblance  of  critical 
impartiality.  Dazzled  by  the  rich  profusion  of  his 
historical  facts,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  historical 
combinations,  by  the  charm  of  his  style,  by  the  truth- 
fulness of  intention  and  amiability  of  temper  which 
beam  in  every  page,  and  by  the  entertainment  de- 
rived even  from  the  defective  portions  of  his  nar- 
rative, they  are  led  to  place  his  work  and  himself,  in 
regard  to  the  higher  qualifications  of  the  historian,  on 
the  same  level  with  that  occupied  by  Thucydides ; 
and  then,  with  a  natural  anxiety  to  maintain  him  at 
that  level,  are  in  the  habit  of  dismissing  with  a  few 
apologetic  remarks  those  other  less  creditable  cha- 
racteristics, a  due  consideration  of  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  right  estimate  of  his  genius. 
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2.  As  introductory  to  any  remarks  on  the  "cre- 
dulity of  Herodotus,"  in  its  more  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  prevailing  superstition  of  his  age,  it 
will  be  proper  to  take  a  concise  view  of  his  religious 
opinions  in  general.  Every  part  of  his  work  exhibits 
a  mind  impressed  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  natural  religion;  of  the  all-per- 
vading power  and  influence  of  the  Deity;  of  the 
unerring  course  of  his  retributive  justice ;  of  the 
weakness  and  vanity  of  his  human  creatures,  and  of 
their  obligation  to  implicit  reliance  on  his  providence 
and  pious  submission  to  his  decrees.  Thus  far  the 
primary  elements  of  the  historian's  religious  faith 
rest  on  a  solid  basis  of  reason  and  philosophy,  and 
are  frequently  inculcated  with  a  moral  dignity  of  sen- 
timent and  expression,  which  strangely  contrasts  with 
the  respect  elsewhere  shown  by  him  for  the  variety  of 
modes  in  which  those  essential  truths  were  corrupted 
or  perverted  in  the  popular  paganism  of  his  day. 
/  The  foundation  of  his  own  creed  was  the  dogma  of 
Fatality  or  Predestination  ;  a  dogma  common  to  him, 
not  only  with  the  standard  theologians  of  primitive 
Greece,  but  with  those  of  purer  systems  of  religion. 
It  is  one  as  undeniable  in  theory,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  in  practice  with  those  other  essential  truths 
which,  whether  in  pagan  or  in  christian  countries, 
render  the  influence  of  religion  actively  beneficial  in 
the  conduct  of  human  affairs.  Herodotus  seems  to 
have  been  aware  of  this  difficulty  ;  for  the  despotic 
supremacy  of  Fate  over  tlie  thoughts  and  actions  of 
men,  while  fully  recognised  in  his  system,  and  pro- 
ductive occasionally  of  somewhat  strange  anomalies, 
is  seldom  put  forward  in  a  prominent  form,  or  point- 
edly enforced  in  practice.     jMen  are  every  where  as- 
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sumed  to  be  in  so  far  free  agents  as  to  be  responsible 
to  the  gods  ;  on  whose  favour  tliey  estabUsh  a  cktim 
by  their  virtues  and  great  actions,  while  their  crimes 
and  follies  are  visited  sooner  or  later  with  divine 
vengeance.  The  gods,  while  subject  in  theory  to 
the  same  primary  law  of  Fate,  and  acting  but  as 
ministers  of  her  decrees,  are  also  represented,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  as  independent  powers:, 
controlling  and  directing  the  affairs  of  men,  chiefly 
by  means  of  oracles,  prodigies,  omens,  dreams,  or 
even,  though  more  rarely,  by  immediate  personal 
interposition. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  expression  God,  in  the 
historian's  ordinary  allusions  to  the  controlling 
power  of  Providence,  is  almost  invariably  used  in 
the  singular  number.  This  would  seem  to  imply  the 
recognition  of  a  certain  unity  in  the  Deity,  distinct 
from,  and  prior  to,  his  material  personification  in  the 
divinities  of  the  Greek  pantheon.  Xot,  however, 
that  there  is  any  trace  of  scepticism  on  the  part  of 
Herodotus  as  to  the  real  personality  of  those  di- 
vinities. On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  antient  author 
who  displays  a  more  orthodox  belief  in  their  corporeal 
existence.  He  also  speculates,  at  some  detail,  on  their 
origin  and  attributes,  and  on  their  relation  to  the 
gods  of  other  nations.  On  this  latter  point  he  has 
his  theory  ;  according  to  which  the  principal  gods  of 
all  countries  were  fundamentally  the  same  ;  different 
developments,  that  is,  of  the  same  fundamental  ideas. 
Each  god  of  each  nation  is  a  personification  of  some 
quality  or  power  ;  which  quality  or  power  may  be 
embodied  in  a  different  form  and  under  a  different 
denomination,  according  to  the  variety  of  local  cir- 
cumstances,   in   the  person    of    some    corresponding 
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deity  of  another  nation.  The  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks 
was  the  same  being  essentially  as  the  Ammon  of  the 
Egyptians  or  the  Belus  of  the  Assyrians ;  the  jMinerva 
of  the  Greeks  the  same  as  the  Neit  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Tritonis  of  the  Libyans.  Some  nations  had 
more,  some  fewer  of  these  deities  ;  but  the  few  of 
the  one  seldom  failed  to  find  their  counterpart  among 
the  many  of  the  others.  The  gods  of  some  countries 
were  more  antient  than  those  of  others ;  according  to 
the  relative  antiquity  of  their  population  or  civilisa- 
tion. In  such  cases,  the  common  elementary  idea 
personified  by  each  deity  was  understood  to  be  com- 
municated by  the  older  to  the  younger  nation.  The 
gods  of  Greece  were  chiefly  imported  from  Egypt, 
partly  by  the  primeval  Pelasgic  race  of  Hellas,  partly 
by  tlieir  descendants  the  Hellenes  ;  and  the  cruder 
forms  under  which  they  were  first  adopted  and 
worshipped  were  matured  into  the  existing  system 
by  Homer  and  Ilcsiod.^  The  historian  is  at  great 
pains  to  investigate  the  chronological  points  involved 
in  this  portion  of  his  system.  The  question  as  to 
the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Greek,  the  Egyptian, 
and  the  Phoenician  Hercules,  costs  him  several  voy- 
ages, from  Egypt  to  Tyre,  from  Tyre  to  Thasos^, 
and  as  many  pages  of  subtle  disquisition.  All  the 
o-ods  of  all  nations  beins^  thus  in  one  mode  or  other 
representatives  or  agents  of  the  divine  power,  are  all 
worthy  of  pious  veneration  ;  however  absurd  or  mon- 
strous the  form  in  which  they  are  worshipped  by  one 
people  may  appear  to  another :  and  the  phrensy  with 
which  Cambyses  was  visited  in  his  latter  days  is 
attributed,  very  pointedly,  to  the  insult  and  ridicule 
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Avith  which  he  treated,  as  it  was  very  natural  a 
Persian  sun-worshipper  should  treat,  the  burlesque 
monstrosities  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon  ;  especially 
its  bull  Apis,  and  its  deformed  dwarf  Phthah.^ 

None  of  these  articles  of  the  historian's  religious 
faith,  if  judged  in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  need  neces- 
sarily expose  him  to  any  serious  charge  of  super- 
stitious weakness.  It  is  however  by  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  brought  into  practical  operation  in 
his  narrative,  that  our  estimate  of  them  must  here  be 
guided.  The  same  rules  formerly  laid  down  in  the 
parallel  case  of  Homer,  apply  also  to  the  case  of 
Herodotus.  We  then  took  occasion  to  remark,  that 
the  belief  in  a  special  providence,  or  direct  inter- 
position of  the  Deity  in  human  affairs,  is  a  principle 
of  natural  religion  common  to  the  most  enlightened 
with  the  most  barbarous  states  of  society ;  and  one 
which  in  every  age  is  viewed  with  respect,  even  by 
those  who  may  be  least  susceptible  of  its  influence. 
But  we  also  drew  attention  to  the  anomalous  though 
reasonable  distinction,  that  such  impressions  are  so 
viewed,  or  deserve  to  be  so  viewed,  by  intelligent  men, 
only  in  so  far  as  produced  by  the  more  momentous 
vicissitudes  of  human  destiny;  that  when  brought 
to  bear  on  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  they  are 
apt  to  excite  contempt  rather  than  respect ;  and  that 
hence,  what  in  one  stage  of  the  same  train  of  moral 
sentiment  is  esteemed  the  philosophy  of  religion,  de- 
generates in  another  into  bigotry  and  superstition. 

3.  The  impartial  critic  can  have  no  hesitation  in  influence 

T        •  T  1   •    1         (^      1  '11  of  his  sii- 

decidmg  to  which  ot  these  two  categories  the  theory  perstitiou 
of  divine  mechanism  inculcated  by  Herodotus  is  to  be  j'udgemcnt. 
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assigned  ;  and  will  pronounce  the  childish  simplicity 
with  which  the  historian  recognises  such  petty  exer- 
cise of  preternatural  influence  on  the  events  which 
he  describes,  to  be  as  prejudicial  to  his  historical  re- 
search as  it  is  discreditable  to  his  judgement.  A  man 
morbidly  intent  on  bringing  all  the  affairs  of  life  into 
connexion  with  some  special  display  of  divine  inter- 
position, could  hardly  fail  to  be  influenced  in  his 
choice  or  treatment  of  the  various  traditions  current 
relative  to  past  events,  by  a  pious  consideration  of  the 
degree  in  which  effect  was  given  by  one  or  other  of 
them  to  his  favourite  theory.  Accordingly,  every 
part  of  the  historian's  work  bears  testimony,  in  the 
greater  or  less  accumulation  of  oracles,  prodigies, 
dreams,  and  the  like,  to  the  mode  in  which  his  re- 
searches must  have  been  affected  by  this  weakness  of 
his  character. 

A  copious  illustration  of  what  has  here  been  said 
has  already  ^  been  derived  from  the  biography  of 
Croesus  ;  and  the  argument  might  be  extended  over 
the  remainder  of  the  first  book  of  the  historian's 
work.  The  events  there  treated  hinge  on  a  mytho- 
logical mechanism  comprising  thirteen  prodigies  or 
omens,  upwards  of  twenty  oracles,  and  four  pro- 
phetic dreams.  These  trivialities  are,  upon  the  whole, 
most  plentiful  in  the  portion  of  the  text  which  treats 
of  remoter  times  and  countries.  But  they  abound 
also  in  the  narrative  of  strictly  historical  events, 
wherever  the  subject  becomes  more  than  usually  in- 
teresting. The  sixth  book,  containing  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  has,  in  about  one  half  the 
number  of  pages  comprised  in  the  first,  nine  pro- 
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digies,  three  dreams,  and  three  oracles.  The  eighth, 
contaming  the  battle  of  Salamis,  has  ten  prodigies  • 
and  seven  oracles.  With  regard  to  the  previous 
question :  how  far  this  peculiarity  of  Herodotus  is  to 
be  considered  as  reflecting  the  "  spirit  of  his  age," 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  entire  work  of 
Thucydides,  in  all  essential  respects  a  contempora- 
neous historian,  there  occurs  neither  prodigy  nor 
dream;  and  the  few  oracles  mentioned  are  noticed 
merely  as  historical  facts,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance on  the  author's  part  of  confidence  in  their 
eflicacy.  The  importance  attached  even  by  Herodo-  Grades, 
tus  to  this  class  of  divine  agency  appears  the  more 
strange,  coupled  as  it  is  with  his  own  repeated 
exposures  of  the  frauds  practised  by  the  Delphic 
priestess  on  her  devotees,  under  the  influence  of  a 
bribery  and  corruption  which  seem  to  have  been  as 
habitual  at  Delphi  as  in  any  English  parliamentary 
borough.  It  was  by  bribes  of  money,  he  tells  us  \ 
that  the  Alcmseonidse,  when  driven  from  Athens  by 
the  Pisistratidffi,  induced  the  Pythoness  to  coerce  the 
Spartans  to  aid  the  Athenians  in  their  eflTorts  to  expel 
the  usurpers.  It  was  by  like  means  -  that  Cleomenes 
king  of  Sparta  secured  the  assistance  of  the  oracle 
in  his  plot  against  his  colleague  Demaratus,  who  by 
the  same  pseudo-divine  agency  is  deposed,  and  Leo- 
ty chides  the  fellow-conspirator  of  Cleomenes  reio'ns 
in  his  stead.  The  destinies  of  Greece  are  thus  ac- ' 
knowledged  by  the  devoutly  confiding  Herodotus 
himself,  to  depend  on  the  caprice  of  a  single  dis- 
honest and  mercenary  woman.  It  may  also  not  be 
superfluous  to  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  those  pious 
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persons  who   incline  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  a 
demoniac  inspiration  having  been  for  some  wise  pur- 
pose conceded  by  the  true  God  to  the  Delphic  Apollo, 
^.      that  the  few  oracles  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  de- 
^      livered   but   not   yet   fulfilled   in    his   time,   remain 
unfulfilled  to  the  present  day.' 
Omens  and       The  frivolity  of  some  of  the  miraculous  manifesta- 
their  ^        tions  recorded  by  him  is  very  remarkable.     He  seems 
"vuity-      often  to  have  been  at  pains  to  wring  them  from  the 
very  dregs  of  the  popular  superstition.     Such  is  his 
account  of  the  long  beard  which  sprouted  on  the  chin 
of  the  Pedasian  priestess  on  the  approach  of  any  cala- 
mitous event^;  a  phenomenon  which  he  not  only  states 
as  a  fact,  but  as  one  of  repeated  occurrence.      Such 
are  the  stories  of  the  snakes  swarming  in  the  streets 
of  Sardis  and  the  horses  hurrying  from  the  neighbour- 
ing pastures  to  eat  them  up^;  of  the  tooth  dropped  in  a 
fit  of  coughing  by  the  superannuated  tyrant  Hippias 
on  the  shore  of  Marathon,  ominous  of  the  failure  of 
that  enterprise^;  of  the  mare  which  gave  birth  to  a 
hare,  while  the  host  of  Xerxes  was  marching  over  the 
bridge  of  the  Hellespont^ ;  of  the  cloud  of  dust  that 


1  VIII.  141.,  IX.  4.3. 

^  I.  175.  He  does  not  tell  us  what  became  of  the  beard  after  the  event 
portended  had  taken  place  ;  whether  it  dropped  oil'  or  was  shaved,  for 
one  or  other  must  be  presumed,  in  order  to  ini\ke  way  for  the  next  divine 
manifestation  of  the  same  kind. 

3  I.  78. 

"^  VI.  107.  Who  can  doubt,  had  the  enterprise  succeeded,  that  the 
<lropping  of  the  tooth  on  Attic  soil  would  have  been  recognised  as  an 
omen  that  Hippias  was  to  be  restored  to  his  native  land,  and  liis  bones  to 
rest  tran(|uilly  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors  ?  The  previous  dream  of  the 
old  tyrant,  tSoicee  rfj  fiijTpl  rfj  {(■iDroO  (rvi'evvijOrirni  (loc.  cit  ),  was  a  graver 
matter  than  the  loss  of  a  tooth :  but  his  interpretation  of  it,  though  in 
conformity  with  the  critical  rules  of  divination  in  such  cases,  was  falsified 
by  the  event. 

*  VII.  57. 
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appeared  to  Demaratus^  on  the  plain  of  Eleusis ;  of 
the  resuscitation  of  the  salt-fish  roasting  on  the  fire  at 
Sestus.-  Plerodotus,  with  less  taste  than  Homer  in 
the  selection,  shows,  like  that  poet,  a  certain  partiality 
in  his  mythological  mechanism  for  particular  animals. 
The  capture  of  the  mighty  Babylon  is  foreshadowed^ 
by  the  foaling  of  a  mule.  The  passage  of  Xerxes  with 
his  five  millions  of  men  from  Asia  to  Europe  is  figured, 
through  a  slight  improvement  of  the  same  prodigy,  by 
a  mule  bringing  forth  a  foal  possessing  the  attributes 
of  both  sexes.^  Of  this  "mighty  omen,"  as  he  de- 
scribes it,  and  of  the  birth  of  the  hare  which  occurred 
simultaneously,  "  Xerxes,"  says  the  historian,  evi- 
dently surprised  and  offended  at  his  scepticism,  "  took 
no  account  whatever."  Among  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Lydian  empire  was  the  slow- 
ness of  Croesus  or  his  soothsayers  to  perceive,  when 
the  Pj'thoness  pronounced'^  that  a  mule  should  sit  on 
the  throne  of  the  Medes,  that  the  mule  in  question 
was  Cyrus,  so  designated  in  right  of  his  birth  from  a 
Persian  father  and  a  Median  mother.  Some  of  these 
legends  afford,  in  their  own  tenor,  a  clue  to  their 
origin  in  the  popular  proverbs  or  local  gossip  of  the 
places  where  the  omens  were  manifested.  In  the 
prodigy  of  the  mare  giving  birth  to  a  hare,  the  moral 
is  identical  with  that  conveyed  in  another  very  antient, 
and  to  the  English  reader  more  familiar  proverb,  of 
the  mountain  giving  birth  to  a  mouse.  The  horse 
is  the  animal  typical  in  all  ages  of  ostentatious  mar- 
tial spirit,  the  hare  of  timidity  and  flight.  It  might 
naturally  occur  to  some  humourist  of  the  Hellespon- 
tine  district,  after  the  humiliating   discomfiture  of 

1  vni.  65.  2  IX.  120.  3  m.  153. 
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Xerxes,  to  contrast  the  splendour  of  his  outset  with 
his  disgraceful  flight  homewards  by  this  figurative 
adage ;  and  the  transition  from  a  proverb  illustrative 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  mighty  monarch  to  a  prodigy 
portending  them  was  easy  and  natural.^ 

The  most  powerfully  eilicacious  of  these  super- 
natural warnings  appears,  in  the  estimation  of  Hero- 
dotus, to  have  been  the  dream ;  and  it  is  surprising 
how  many  of  the  more  important  events  recorded  by 
him  are  regulated  solely  or  chiefly  by  this  agency. 
On  the  dream  of  the  last  Median  monarch  Astyages^ 
hinges  the  whole  series  of  fatalities  which  caused  the 
transfer  of  the  empire  of  Asia  from  the  Medes  to  the 
Persians.  It  is  by  a  dream  that  Cambyses  is  insti- 
gated'^ to  murder  his  brother  Smerdis ;  which  act  of 
atrocity  produces  the  temporary  reign  of  the  Magi, 
and  the  permanent  alteration  of  the  line  of  succession 
to  the  Persian  throne;  and,  not  to  mention  nume- 
rous minor  instances,  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xer- 
xes is  brought  abouf*  by  a  continued  and  systematic 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  same  wily  race  of 
dasmons.^ 

^  The  narrative  of  Herodotus  supplies  other  examples  of  the  mode  In 
■which  such  popular  sayings  may  change  their  scope  and  character.  The 
antient  name  of  Lampsacus  was  Pityusa,  or  the  City  of  pine  trees. 
Hence  Croesus,  when  displeased  with  its  inhabitants,  threatens  to  "  root 
them  out  as  he  would  a  pine  tree."  Herodotus,  unconscious  of  the  true 
import  of  the  menace,  which  to  an  intelligent  local  interpreter  would 
have  been  obvious,  explains  it  (vi.  37.)  at  some  length  as  a  figure  of  the 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  offending  community  ;  "  the  pine,"  he  adds, 
"  being  a  tree  which  when  cut  over  sends  forth  no  saplings  from  the 
root."  The  origin  of  such  miracles  as  the  resuscitation  of  the  salt-fish, 
also  receives  light  from  the  elegant  fable  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Cyrus 
during  his  early  dealings  with  the  Hellenic  states,  (i.  141,)  Cf  p.  306. 
supra. 

2  I.  107.  sqq.  ^  jjj.  30.  4  y„   ]2.  gq. 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  and  absurd  than  the  theory  of  cb'eams 
propounded  through  the  medium  of  Artabauus  in  vii.  IG. 
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4,  Some  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Herodotus  for  His  theo- 
tlie  right  interpretation  of  such  portentous  Avarnings,  terpreta-' 
throw  a  curious  light  on  the  extent  of  his  own  hallu-  *'*'"* 
cination  in  these  matters.  AVhen  describing  the  cap- 
ture of  the  isle  of  Chios  by  Histiaeus,  he  observes^ : 
"  that  the  gods  are  accustomed  to  foreshadow  the 
approach  of  any  great  calamity  by  a  previous  suc- 
cession of  minor  calamities  "  ;  and  mentions  two  or 
three  disasters  which  had  lately  befallen  the  Chians, 
as  a  foretaste  of  the  greater  disaster  which  now 
overtook  them.  But  in  the  case  of  Poly  crates  of 
Samos  an  opposite  rule  is  laid  down.-  We  are  there 
told  that  great  reverses  of  destiny  are  usuallj'  por- 
tended by  an  uninterrupted  course  of  previous  good 
fortune  ;  and  this  doctrine  is  exemplified  by  a  long 
narrative  of  the  exertions  made  by  Polycrates,  but 
in  vain,  to  infuse  into  his  hitherto  unalloyed  pros- 
perity a  small  ingredient  of  self-inflicted  misfortune, 
as  a  means  of  averting  his  impending  destruction. 

The  direct  personal  interference  of  the  Deity,  though  Direct  in- 
more  rare  in  the  mythology  of  Herodotus  than  in  that  of  fhegodl 
of  Homer,  is  not  excluded.  Helen  appears'^  in  her  tem- 
ple at  Therapna  to  the  wife  of  Ariston  king  of  Sparta, 
and  confers  on  her  the  gift  of  transcendant  beauty. 
The  same  Spartan  queen  afterwards  declares  to  her 
son  Demaratus"^  that  he  was  begotten  by  the  house- 
hold god  of  the  family,  who  by  the  popular  Amphi- 
tryonic  stratagem  had  assumed  her  husband's  place 
in  her  bed.  Phidippides,  the  Athenian  herald  sent 
to  demand  succour  from  Sparta  on  the  invasion  of 
Attica  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  is  accosted'  on  his 
way  across  mount  Parthenius  by  the  god  Pan,  who 

'  VI.  27.  2  in.  40.  sq.  s  vi.  61. 
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expresses  his  friendly  feeling  towards  tlie  Athenians, 
and  instructs  Phidippides,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  to 
demand  for  him  a  temple  and  public  worship,  with 
which  he  had  not  hitherto  been  honoured  in  that  state. 
The  Persians  in  their  attempt  on  Delphi  are  assaulted^ 
by  two  local  deities  of  the  sanctuary,  Phylacus  and 
Antinoils  ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  when  a  portion  of  the  Greek  fleet  showed  but 
little  ardour  for  the  attack,  a  martial  female  figure, 
Minerva  it  may  be  presumed,  appeared'-^,  and  reproach- 
ing them  with  their  backwardness  urged  them  on  to 
victory.  These  phantom  warriors  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  more  recent  Greek  mythology. 
Another  who  fou2:ht  on  the  side  of  the  Persians  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to 
have  struck  blind  an  Athenian  combatant  named 
Epizelus,  and  slain  his  neighbour  in  the  ranks.^  A 
phantom  ship  was  also  described  in  the  Athenian 
tradition  as  having  appeared  during  the  battle  of 
Salamis'^,  for  the  purpose  of  rallying  the  fugitive 
Corinthian  squadron.  Considering  the  gravity  with 
which  Herodotus  narrates  these  and  other  similar 
stories,  and  the  positive  faith  which  to  all  appearance 
he  placed  in  several  of  them,  he  is  hardly  entitled  to 
stigmatise,  as  he  does  in  very  contemptuous  terms'^, 
the  simplicity  of  the  Athenian  populace,  in  so  readily 
believing  a  tall  handsome  woman  whom  Pisistratus 
dressed  in   armour   and   seated   by  his   side  in  his 

1  vin.  39.  ^  VIII.  84. 

^  VI.  117.  This  story  may  be  collated  with  another  introduced  in  our 
biography  of  Stesichorus  ;  where  the  blindness  of  that  poet  is  not 
caused,  but  cured,  through  the  instrumentality  of  another  martial  phan- 
tom, wlio  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Locrians  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Crotoniates- 

■'  VIII.  94.  ^  I.  GO. 
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chariot,  to  be  Minerva ;  and  in  allowing  him  to  drive, 
under  the  auspices  of  this  sham  goddess,  into  the  city, 
and  reestablish  the  tyranny  of  which  they  had  lately 
dispossessed  him. 

The  pains  which   Herodotus  has   taken  to  collect  His  p 
mythical  anecdotes  of  this  entertaining  class,  and  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  relates  them,  are  curiously  .^'''^''D^y^- 

'  J     tenes. 

contrasted  with  his  silence  in  regard  to  every  point 
of  religious  belief  or  ceremonial  partaking  of  the 
character  of  what  was  called  a  mystery  in  the  Greek 
theology.  The  examples  of  this  pious  reserve  occur 
chiefly  in  his  description  of  Egypt.  They  illustrate 
in  a  striking  manner  the  profound  veneration  which 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  Egyptian  narrative  shows  him 
to  have  felt  for  the  faith  and  worship  of  that  country; 
a  veneration  which,  judging  from  the  specimens  of 
doctrine  or  rite  most  prominently  noticed  by  him, 
would  seem  to  have  been  very  much  in  the  ratio  of  the 
frivolity  of  the  objects  on  which  it  was  bestowed.  The 
passages  of  his  second  book^  in  which  he  intimates  his  ) 
sense  of  this  obligation  to  mysterious  silence  are  up- 
wards of  twelve  in  number;  and  the  successively 
recurring  announcements  are  made  in  such  similar 
phraseology,  as  to  amount  to  a  sort  of  epic  common- 
place of  his  Egyptian  narrative.  The  obligation  itself 
extends  not  only  to  rites  and  doctrines,  but  to  divine 
names  or  epithets,  described  by  him^  as  too  inefixibly 
sacred  to  be  uttered  by  uninitiated  lips  or  conveyed 
to  unsanctified  ears. 

5.  Even  where  the   historian's  religious    enthusi-  His  theory 
asm  displays  itself,  as  it  often  does,  in  forms  more  °^^^"'^" 
creditable  to  his  taste  or  judgement,  in  a  deep  sense 

1  3.  47.  51.  61,  G2.  65.  81.  171.,  &c. 
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of  the  pervading  influence  of  Divine  providence,  and 
of  the  unerring  course  of  retributive  justice,  it  may 
yet  be  a  question  how  far  the  mode  in  which  his 
devotional  feehngs  are  brought  to  bear  on  his  his- 
torical research,  can  be  considered  as  more  conducive 
to  its  accuracy  than  in  the  cases  already  examined. 
Every  act  of  signal  folly  or  injustice,  especially 
where  committed  in  the  face  of  some  celestial  warn- 
ing, is  represented  as  the  object  of  a  special  Nemesis  ; 
and  as  visited,  sooner  or  later,  on  the  guilty  person 
himself  or  his  descendants,  with  its  proper  meed  of 
retributive  vengeance.  In  the  application  of  this 
common  law  of  Nemesis  to  the  course  of  human 
vicissitude  described  in  his  narrative,  the  historian  is 
guided  as  in  other  similar  cases  by  a  favourite  theory 
of  his  own.  The  main  cause  of  crime  and  calamity 
in  the  world  is,  according  to  this  theory,  the  pride 
and  presumption  of  powerful  and  ambitious  men. 
These  defects  of  human  character  are  represented 
as  the  chief  objects  of  the  anger,  or  as  Herodotus 
defines  it  \  the  Jealousy  of  the  Deity,  against  what 
he  regards  as  impious  attempts  of  his  creatures  to 
arrogate  the  glory  or  grandeur  which  justly  belongs 
to  himself  alone.  Even  the  bare  possession  of  great 
power  or  wealth,  apart  from  any  pernicious  use  of 
them,  is  represented-  as  rendering  men  objects  of  this 
jealousy,  and  exposing  them,  as  such,  to  special  risk 
of  calamitous  reverses  ;  unless  the  hostile  influence 
be  propitiated  by  an  humble  and  grateful  sense  of  the 
divine  bounty  from  which  such  worldly  advantages 
proceed.  This  idea  is  one  of  those  uppermost  in  the 
historian's  mind  throughout  the   composition  of  his 

1  I.  32.  34.,  III.  40.,  ^^I.  46.  203.,  van.  109. 
«  I.  34.,  in.  40.,  VII.  203. 
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work,  recurring  from  time  to  time  as  the  pivot  around 
which    revolve  all  his  reflexions  on  human  destiny, 
and  his  illustrations  of  human  vicissitude.     It  offers 
nothing  in  itself  dero2:atory  to  his  moral  or  religious 
character.     But  the  mode  in  which  it  is  worked  out 
in  detail  is,   perhaps,  even  more   prejudicial  to   the 
authenticity  of  his  narrative  than  his  pettier  vein 
of  popular  superstition.     Wherever,    in  the  current 
accounts,  the  latter  days  of  a  personage  of  note  were 
marked  by  any  of  those  reverses  of  fortune,  which  in 
the  theory  of  Herodotus  were  the  result  of  the  di-vine 
jealousy  and  its  attendant  Xemesis  ;    or   where,   on 
the  other  hand,  the  life  of  some  such  personage  had 
been  sullied  by  crimes  provocative  of  that  Xemesis ; 
it  was  natural  that  the  desire  to  bring,  in  either  case, 
the  course  of  such  a  man's  destiny  into  that  provi- 
dential   relation  of   cause    and    effect    on    which  the 
theory  was  founded,  should  influence  the  historian's 
choice  of  the  several  versions  of  the  story  which  in 
almost  every  such  case  were  open  to   his  adoption. 
He  has  accordingly  been  at  great  pains  to  establish 
instances  of  such  retributive   dispensation,   often   at 
the   expense   of  some  subtle   disquisition;   especially 
where,   as   frequently  happens,   he  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity  of  deciding  among  the   several   crimes    and 
follies  of  remarkably  wicked  or  foolish  men,  on  the 
particular  crime  or  folly  against  which  a  particular 
Nemesis  was  directed.      A  few  examples  are  sub- 
joined : 

In  treating  of  the  life  of  Solon  in  a  former  chaj^ter  crcesus. 
it  was  observed,  that  the  legend  of  his  visit  to  Croesus 
king  of  Lydia  is  one  of  the   most   apocryphal  parts 
of  the   biography    of    each  of  these  celebrated   per- 
sonages.    It  was  one,  consequently,  in  dealing  with 

VOL.  IV.  B  B 
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which  critical  caution  was  especially  required.     We 
have  also  seen  that  the  main  facts  of  the  historian's 
version    of   that   legend   are   inconsistent   with   the 
parallel   course  of  contemporaneous  history  as  nar- 
rated in  his  own   pages.      The  mode,    on   the  other 
hand,  in  which  the  story  is  worked  up,  and  the  moral 
lessons  it  is  made  to  inculcate,  are  but  a  continued 
application   of  his    OAvn  favourite  Nemesiac  theory. 
The  whole  beautiful  dialogue  between  the  philosopher 
and  the  king  turns  on  the  vainglorious  self-confidence 
displayed   by  the  latter  in  the  magnitude  and  per- 
manence  of  his  existing  prosperity;  while  his  sub- 
sequent misfortunes  are  recognised  by  the  unfortunate 
monarch   himself  on  tlie  pile\   in  his  emphatic  invo- 
cation of    "  Solon,"    as  a  divine   retribution   on  his 
past  impiety.     The  internal  evidence,  therefore,  of 
the  episode  betrays  the  source  of  the  historical  blun- 
ders which  it  involves. 
Cambyses,        Cambyscs,    the    Persian   emperor,  is  described  by 
Herodotus    as  having  slain  the  divine  Egyptian  ox 
Apis  by  smiting  him  with  his  sword  on  the  thigh. ^ 
To  this  outrage  on  their  favourite  god  the  Egyptians, 
with    the    historian's    concurrence,     attributed    the 
phrensy  with  which  its  author  was  soon  after  visited. 
Cambyses  is   described  in  the  sequel  as  dying  of  a 
wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  himself,  in  mounting 
his  horse,  with  the  same  weapon  and  on  the  same 
part  of  the  body  on  which  he  had  Avounded  Apis. 
The  historian  adds  that  this  event,  as  had  been  fore- 
told by  an  oracle  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Buto,  took 
place  at  Agbatana;  not  the  ^Median  metropolis,  which 
Cambyses,  on  account  of  this  oracle,  had  been  in  the 
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habit  of  studiously  avoiding ;  but  at  a  town  or  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name  on  the  route  from  Egypt 
to  Susa.  This  is  evidently  the  Egyptian  account 
of  the  matter.  The  variety  of  the  tradition  trans- 
mitted by  Ctesias  was  that  Cambyses  died  of  an 
accidental  hurt  on  the  thigh,  but  under  different 
circumstances  ;  the  wound  having  been  given  with  a 
knife,  while  the  king  was  amusing  himself  with  some 
kind  of  carpenter-work,  in  his  own  residence  at 
Babylon.^  This  was  the  Persian  account,  and  pro- 
bably the  true  one^ ;  there  being  nothing  in  its  de- 
tails tending  to  throw  suspicion  on  its  correctness. 
The  only  fact  common  to  the  two  is,  that  Cambyses 
died  of  a  hurt  accidentally  inflicted  by  himself  on  the 
thigh.  The  Egyptian  part  of  the  story  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  invention  of  the  priests  of  Apis  and 
Buto ;  and  the  motive  for  the  historian's  preference 
of  their  version  is  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Solon,  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  But  is  it  not  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  influence  of  these  petty  superstitions  on  the 
mind  of  Herodotus,  that  among  the  enormities  of 
such  a  monster  as  Cambyses,  who  had  murdered  in 
cold  blood  many  of  his  own  friends  as  well  as  of  his 
enemies,  inclusive  of  an  amiable  and  innocent  brother 
and  sister,  the  crime  to  be  prominently  put  forward 
as  the  special  cause  of  divine  Nemesis  should  be  a 
blow  given  by  the  royal  maniac  to  an  Egyptian  ox  ? 

Somewhat   similar  is    the  case   of  another  blood-  cieomenes. 

1  Fragm.  Ctes.  Didot,  p.  48. 

^  In  the  Beliistun  inscription,  however,  (Journ.  of  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  x. 
p.  202.)  his  successor  Darius  describes  him  as  having  died  of  grief,  caused 
by  the  troubled  state  of  his  kingdom ;  implj-ing  perhaps,  by  a  royal  eu- 
phemism, that  he  committed  suicide,  intentionally,  not  accidentally  as 
stated  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 
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thirsty  monster,    Cleomencs  king   of  Sparta,    whose 
doings  are  described  by  Herodotus  in   some  detail, 
incUisive  of  the  ferocious  suicide  by  which  they  are 
brouaht  to  a  close.     The  historian  informs  us  that 
the  Nemesis  by  which  this  act  of  phrensy  was  occa- 
sioned had  been  attributed  by  the  popular  opinion  of 
the  Greeks  to  four  difterent  causes^:  by  the  Argives, 
to  his  having  deliberately  massacred  six  thousand  of 
their  fellow-citizens  ;  by  the  Athenians,  to  his  having 
ravaged  their  sacred  territory  of  Eleusis  ;     by  the 
Spartans,  to  the  habits  of  drinking  acquired  by  him 
from   the   Scythian   envoys    who    had    lately   visited 
Laceda3mon ;  and  by  the  other  Greeks,  to  his  having 
bribed  the  Pythoness  to   assist  him  in  his  attempts 
to  dethrone,  on  the  ground   of  illegitimate  birth,  his 
colleague  Demaratus  with  whom  he  had  a  quarrel. 
The  Spartan  view  of  the  case  was  certainly  the  most 
rational  of  the  four,  and  probably  the  true  one.     But 
were  it   necessary  to   bring  the  death  of  such  a  man 
into  a  relation  of  Nemcsiac  cause  and  effect  with  any 
one  of  the  offences  above  stated,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  a  devotee  of  so  amiable  a  character 
as  Herodotus,  Avould  not  have  hesitated  to  prefer  the 
wholesale  act  of  human  butchery  complained  of  by 
the  Argives.     He  decides  however  in  favour  of  the 
dethronement  of  Demaratus  ;  not  so  much  evidently 
on   account  of  any  peculiar  iniquity   of  Cleomenes 
in  his   dealings   with    that    sovereign ;    for  Demara- 
tus had  been   as  bitter  an  enemy  of  Cleomenes  as 
Cleomenes  of  Demaratus,  and  had  been  besides  the 
first  aggressor  of  the  two.     The  act  which  here  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  superstitious  fancy  of  the  historian 
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as  a  more  heinous  sin  than  the  murder  of  6000 
men,  was  the  tampering  with  the  honesty  of  tlie 
Pythoness ;  an  impiety,  the  Nemesis  of  which  ought 
surely  rather  to  have  fallen  on  that  traitress ;  or  on 
Apollo  himself,  for  allowing  his  confiding  worshippers 
to  be  misled  by  his  accredited  minister  into  calamity 
or  crime. 

6.   We  subjoin  one  more  example,  among  many,  Murder  of 
of  the  shifts  to  which  Herodotus  resorts  to  enforce  [I'emTdT'''" 
this  favourite  theory.     When  Darius  sent  heralds  to 
demand  allegiance  by  "  Earth  and  water  "  from  the 
Greek  states',  those  who   visited  Athens   and   Sparta 
were  put  to  death  in  a  very  contumelious  manner. 
In  the  former  city  they  were  thrown  into  a  well,  in 
the  latter  into   a  pit,  and  bid  "  to  fetch  earth  and 
water  for  themselves."     This  is  one  of  the  worst  out- 
rages of  its   kind  of  which  we  read  in  the  history  of  ' 
the  Greek  republics ;  and  one  of  a  class  involving  im- 
piety to  the  gods  as  well  as  injustice  among  men;  the 
persons  of  heralds,  in  the  execution  of  their  duties, 
being  held  by  all  the  more  civilised  Pagan  nations  to 
be  invested   with  peculiar  sanctit}'.      Had  therefore 
either  Darius  or  Xerxes  conquered  Greece  with  the 
armaments  successively  fitted   out   against  her,   and 
had  Herodotus  written  an  account  of  the  catastrophe, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  brought 
the  murder  and  the  conquest  into  the  usual  relation 
of  Nemesiac  cause  and  effect ;  and  have  pronounced 
the   downfall  of  Grecian  independence  a  judgement 
ao^ainst  the  two  chief  states  of  Hellas  for  so  fiaofrant 
an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations.     But  as  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Plata^a  left  no  room  for  any 
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such  conclusion,  some  other  expedient  was  required 
for  maintaining  the  consistency  of  Nemesis.     In  re- 
gard to  the  Athenians  he  admits  that  he  had  not  been 
able   to  discover  any   case   adapted   to    his  purpose. 
The  devastation  of  their  country  during  the  Persian 
war  might,   he  remarks,   have  answered  sufficiently 
well,  had  it  not  been  forestalled  for  behoof  of  some 
other    delinquency   of   that  republic,   the   nature    of 
which   he  does   not   specify.     But  he  enters  into  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
Laceda3monians.     From   the  period   of  their  offence 
their   sacrifices,  he  tells  us,  no  longer  proved  auspi- 
cious.    The  gods  therefore  required  to  be  appeased. 
Two    Spartiates    of    high    rank,     named     Sperthias 
and  Bulis,   offered  themselves  as  expiatory  victims, 
proceeded  to  Susa,  and  presented  themselves  to  the 
Persian  monarch,  who  generously   sends  them  back 
unscathed  to  their  own  country.       But  the  will  suf- 
ficed for  the  deed,  according  to  the  humour  in  which 
Nemesis  happened  to  be  at  the  moment.      The  sa- 
cred rites   of  Sparta  were  restored  to  their  wonted 
efficacy ;    and    here   one   might   have    supposed   the 
matter  to  have  ended.     Not   so,  however  ;  for  then 
follows  what   Herodotus  pronounces  to  be  the  most 
divine  and  miraculous,  but  which  will  appear  to  the 
reader  of  the  present  day  the  most  preposterous  part 
of  the   story ;    as  it  probably  did  also  to  the  more 
intelligent  persons  of  the  historian's  own  age  who  were 
free  from  this  particular   monomania.      The   divine 
wrath,  he  assures  us,  broke  out  again  exactly  fifty- 
five  years  afterwards,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
wreaking  itself  on  the  descendants  of  the  same  Sper- 
thias  and    Bulis   by   whose   patriotic   devotion    the 
goddess  had   during  half  a  centurv  been  appeased. 
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Nicolas  son  of  Sperthias,  and  Aneristus  son  of  Bulls, 
havinoj  been  sent,  too;ether  with  one  Aristeas  a  Co- 
rintbian,  on  a  political  mission  by  the  Lacedasmonians, 
were  seized,  he  tells  us,  by  Sitalces  king  of  Thrace, 
and  delivered  up  to  the  Athenians  by  whom  all  three 
were  killed.  It  is  not  easy,  certainly,  to  understand, 
upon  what  principle  of  retributive  justice  the  murder 
of  these  three  persons  by  the  Athenians  could  form 
an  expiation  of  the  murder  of  a  Persian  herald  by 
the  Spartans  sixty  years  before  ;  which  latter  murder 
had  already  been  expiated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
gods  of  those  days  by  the  fathers  of  two  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Athenian  vindictiveness.  The  crime  of  the 
Corinthian,  which  caused  him  to  be  involved  in  the 
same  Nemesis,  is  not  stated.  But  Thucydides^  gives  a 
clearer  account  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  human 
Nemesis  which  was  its  real  motive.  He  describes  the 
envoys  so  seized  and  slain  as  six  in  number  ;  three 
Lacedasmonians,  an  Argive,  an  Arcadian,  and  a  Co- 
rinthian ;  and  their  death  as  an  act  of  retaliation  for 
previous  outrages  of  the  same  kind  committed  by  the 
Peloponnesians.  It  is  evident  that  where  there  were 
two  accounts  of  this  affair,  one  describing  Nicolas  and 
Aneristus  as  two  out  of  six,  or  but  one  third  of  the 
mission,  the  other  as  two  out  of  three,  the  temptation 
to  prefer  the  latter  number  would  be  as  strong  as  it 
has  proved  with  the  historian,  from  the  broader  sha- 
dow of  plausibility  which  it  gave  to  his  o^vn  case  of 
retributive  vengeance.  That  he  should  not,  even  in 
his  own  version,  have  overlooked  the  single  Corin- 
thian, greatly  as  his  presence  interfered  with  the 
moral  symmetry  of  the  tale,  is  also  proof,  that  although 
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he  might  be  influenced  by  his  prejudices  in  the  choice 
of  his  data  he  was  too  honest  to  falsify  them. 

His  theory  of  divine  retribution  is  also  occasionally 
brought  into  very  strange  collision  with  his  other  two 
doctrines  of  predestination  and  prophetic  warning. 
The  grandest  illustration  which  his  book  affords  of 
his  favourite  idea  of  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  against 
the  attempts  of  mortals  to  arrogate  their  power,  is 
his  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  of  its 
humiliating  failure,  of  the  destruction  of  the  despot's 
countless  myriads  of  warriors,  and  of  his  own  miser- 
able flight  from  the  scene  of  his  discomfiture.  Hero- 
dotus is  here  at  no  such  pains  as  in  the  case  of  CrcBSus 
or  Cambyses  to  define  the  precise  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  between  the  provocation  and  the  Nemesis. 
Any  such  formal  commentary  on  events  of  so  great 
and  fatal  celebrity  would  have  tended  to  weaken 
rather  than  enforce  the  lesson  which  they  supply. 
That  lesson  is  far  more  effectually  inculcated  in  an 
indirect  manner  by  the  proceedings  in  the  royal 
council  of  war,  where  the  king's  uncle  and  faithful 
adviser  Artabanus  attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
project.  The  address  of  Artabanus^,  while  little  else 
than  a  commentary  on  the  subsequent  series  of  dis- 
asters, also  embodies  more  eloquently  than  any  other 
passage  of  Herodotus  his  theory  as  to  tlie  origin  of 
such  catastrophes.  "  Observe,"  says  the  sage  monitor 
to  the  vainglorious  monarch,  "  how  God  chiefly  aims 
his  thunders  at  animals  of  lofty  stature  or  great  bulk, 
while  for  those  of  humbler  size  he  careth  not ;  and 
how  his  bolts  fall  on  the  stateliest  palaces  and  the 
tallest  trees ;  for  he  loves  to  cut  over  and  keep  down 
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whatever  j)resumes  to  exalt  itself.  And  tlius  the  ' 
proudest  host  of  warriors  may  be  destroyed  to  its 
shame  and  confusion  by  one  of  trifling  array,  should 
God  either  strike  them  with  a  panic  or  overwhelm 
them  with  his  war  of  elements.  For  he  suffereth 
none  but  himself  to  conceive  mighty  thoughts."  But 
in  the  immediate  sequel  the  effect  of  this  sublime 
admonition  is  dissipated  by  a  series  of  dreams  and 
other  supernatural  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the 
mind  of  Xerxes  ;  and  which  form  perhaps  the  most 
unfortunate  example  of  divine  interposition  to  be 
found  in  the  historian's  page.  Not  only  do  they,  by 
their  frivolity,  place  both  the  Persian  monarch,  his 
Mentor,  and  liis  historian  in  a  very  ludicrous  light ; 
they  also  entirely  exonerate  the  former  from  the 
charge  of  presumption  in  his  future  undertakings, 
and  throw  the  whole  responsibility  of  them,  and  of 
the  human  misery  which  they  involve,  on  the  same 
Deity  who  had  just  been  represented  as  discounte- 
nancing and  avenging  such  acts  in  his  frail  creatures. 

7,  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  historian's  character  His  love  of 
which  we  have  here  ventured  to  designate  his  cre- 
dulity, has  hitherto  been  examined  solely  in  con- 
nexion with  his  religious  views  ;  with  his  impressions, 
that  is,  of  the  miraculous  as  resulting  from  the 
special  interposition  of  the  Deity.  It  remains  to 
consider  the  same  feature  as  exemplified  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  marvellous  in  the  existing  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  It  will  here  be  proper,  in  the  first 
place  to  notice  another  of  the  popular  apologies  for 
this  defect  of  his  genius. 

Herodotus  frequently^  warns  his  readers  that,  while 


the  mar- 
vellous. 
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he  considers  it  his  duty  to  record  the  more  important 
facts  or  events  which  have  been  communicated  to 
him,  he  must  not  be  understood  in  every  case  to 
vouch  for  the  credit  of  his  authorities  or  the  accuracy 
of  their  statements.  After  this  candid  declaration 
we  should,  it  has  been  urged,  be  doing  him  special 
injustice,  were  we  to  make  him  responsible  for  those 
portions  of  his  narrative  which,  as  being  in  their  very 
nature  least  worthy  of  credit,  Ave  are  the  more  bound 
to  include  in  the  category  of  those  which  he  neither 
calls  on  us  to  accept  as  true,  nor  probably  himself 
believed. 

This  apology  is  more  specious  than  valid.  For 
Herodotus,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  introduce 
these  cautionary  announcements  solely,  or  even 
chiefly,  in  connexion  with  the  marvellous,  and  as 
they  appear  to  us  incredible  parts  of  his  narrative. 
He  is  at  pains  to  inform  us  that  they  apply  to  every 
portion  of  it  which  he  has  not  himself  had  the  means 
of  authenticating,  either  by  personal  observation  or 
other  conclusive  evidence.  Their  object  is  evidently 
but  to  remind  the  reader  from  time  to  time  of  the 
fact,  a  full  consciousness  of  which  he  justly  considers 
essential  to  a  right  estimate  of  his  labours,  that  a 
great  part  of  his  information  is  derived  from  hearsay 
or  popular  tradition ;  and  that  in  such  cases  he 
must  only  be  held  responsible  for  having,  to  the  best 
of  his  judgement,  selected  from  the  variety  of  con- 
flicting accounts  such  as  appeared  to  him  the  most 
probable  or  the  best  supported.  It  were  an  obvious 
fallacy  therefore,  to  insist  on  any  peculiar  application 
of  those  cautionary  remarks  to  portions  of  his  nar- 
rative Avhich  may  appear  to  us  improbable  or  incre- 
dible, but  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  caveat 
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in  their  individual  case,  we  have  no  proof  appeared 
so  to  himself. 

For  example :  After  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Miracu- 
Plataea,  and  his  description  of  the  treasures  found  in  sian  skuii. 
the  Persian  camp,  he  goes  on  to  say\  that  for  many- 
years  afterwards  the  Plataeans  were  accustomed  to  1 
make  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city  rich  dis- 
coveries of  gold  and  other  valuables ;  and  that  when 
collecting  the  bones  of  the  slain  Persians  into  one 
grave,  they  found  among  other  curiosities  a  head, 
the  skull,  jaws,  gums,  and  teeth  of  which  were  of  a 
single  solid  piece  of  bone.  The  whole  of  this  inform- 
ation is  given  in  one  continuous  paragraph,  unqua- 
lified by  either  remark  or  comment  in  favour  of  or 
against  any  portion  of  it.  And  assuredly  we  have 
as  little  right  to  assume  that  Herodotus  disbelieved 
the  fact  which  he  so  distinctly  states  of  the  finding 
of  the  miraculous  skull,  as  the  fiicts  of  the  collection 
of  the  bones,  the  discoveries  of  treasure,  or  even  the 
battle  of  PlatEea  itself,  of  which  all  the  other  occur- 
rences were  a  consequence. 

But  apart  from  this,  the  proposed  mode  of  inter- 
pretation would  involve  the  historian's  credit  in  a 
degree  even  moi^e  serious  than  the  charge  of  credulity 
from  which  it  proposes  to  exonerate  him.  It  could 
only  relieve  him  from  that  charge  at  the  expense  of 
his  honesty  or  of  his  common  sense,  or  of  both.  It 
would  assume  that  he  had  knowingly  accumulated 
fictions  in  his  text  without  any  intimation  that  they 
were  fictions,  either  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
deceiving  his  readers,  or  with  a  knowledge  that  the 
fictions  were   in   themselves  so  palpable  that   there 
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was  no  chance  of  any  intelligent  person  mistaking 
them  for  truths. 

Consistently,  tlierefore,  with  all  clue  latitude  in  the 
interpretation'  of  those  cautionary  passages,  the  criti- 
cal reader  is  entitled,  or  even  bound  in  justice  to  his 
author  to  assume,  whenever  a  statement  is  made  by 
him  Avithout  any  special  intimation  of  doubt  of  its 
accuracy,  that  although  he  may  not  make  himself 
responsible  for  its  full  authenticity,  he  at  least  con- 
sidered it  as  the  best -accredited  account  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  in  so  far  that  he  both  believed  it  himself 
and  intended  it  to  be  believed  by  others.  That 
this  rule  is  applicable  to  the  marvellous  as  well  as 
the  probable  portions  of  his  narrative  is  further  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other  case  he  frequently,  after  a  series  of  state- 
ments delivered  without  comment,  interposes  in  re- 
gard to  some  other  statement  his  assurance  that 
although  he  thinks  it  right  to  repeat  it  he  does  not 
himself  believe  it.  On  the  logical  principle  that  the 
exception  implies  the  rule,  the  natural  conclusion 
must  here  be  that  the  remainder  of  the  story  to  which 
no  objection  had  been  taken  is  offered  to  us  as  true. 
Bald  men  For  cxamplc :  Plerodotus  tell  us^  that  in  the  ex- 
foouS"''^'  treme  north  of  Europe  was  a  race  of  men  bald  by 
"'-'"•  nature   from    their    birth,    both    male    and   female; 

which  deficiency  of  head  covering  was  made  up  in 
the  men  by  unusually  long  and  bushy  beards.  He 
adds  that  it  was  reported  by  these  bald  men,  that  in 
their  neighbourhood  was  another  people  with  goats' 
feet ;  but  that  this  he  did  not  believe."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  historian's  knowledge  both  of 
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the  bald  men  and  of  tlie  o-oat-footed  men  was  derived 
from  hearsay  ;  and  we  have,  a  priori,  no  right,  in  the 
face  of  his  cautionary  announcements  above  noticed, 
to  consider  him  as  vouching  for  the  real  existence  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  race.  But  the  specific 
assertion  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
the  goat-footed  men,  is  a  strong  point  of  internal 
evidence,  among  others^,  that  he  did  believe  in  the 
existence  of  the  bald  men.- 

In  reo'ard  to  the  marvellous,  as  in  re2;ard  to  the  His  theory 
supernatural,  Herodotus  has  his  own  theory.  Greece  veiious?' 
as  might  be  expected  is  the  region  the  physical 
features  of  which  form  the  standard  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature.  Beyond  the  limits  of  that 
country  wonders  become  more  or  less  common ;  and 
increase  in  magnitude,  if  not  perhaps  in  number, 
in  different  countries,  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness 
of  each  from  the  Hellenic  zero  or  minimum  point  of 
singularity.  Lydia,  for  example^,  a  country  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Greece,  and  peopled  in 
part  by  Greeks,  is  said  to  contain  few  wonders. 
Egypt  contains  more  than  any  other  country.^  Tlie 
wonders  however  of  both  these  regions,  the  few  of 
Lydia  and  the  many  of  Egypt,  scarcely  belong  to  the 
same  category  as  those  to  which  our  notice  is  here 
particularly  directed  ;  being  for  the  most  part  either 
natural  phenomena,  or  works  of  art  remarkable  for 
size  or  splendour.  Both  countries  being  habitually 
accessible  to  the  Greeks,  and  having  been  fully  ex- 
amined by  Herodotus  himself,  could  supply  com- 
paratively few  additions  to  his  stock  of  purely  fic- 

'  In  the  previous  §  16.  he  describes  the  body  of  information  of  which 
this  notice  forms  part,  as  the  most  trustworthy  he  had  been  able  to  col- 
lect concerning  these  northern  regions. 
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titious  marvels.  His  personal  observation  enabled 
him,  in  most  cases,  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  those 
which  the  native  authorities  endeavoured  to  impose 
on  him  ;  and  his  sterling  good  I'aith  was  a  guarantee 
against  any  attempt  on  his  OAvn  part  to  imj^ose  upon 
others. 

Extremi-  8.  It  Is  iu  treating  of  the  distant  or  unexplored 

parts  of  the  Avorld  that  this  propensity  to  believe  and 
report  the  incredible  or  impossible  chiefly  displays 
itself.  Tlie  countries  which  supply  the  most  copious 
materials  for  its  indulgence  are  India,  Arabia,  the 
Hyperborean  regions  beyond  Scythia,  Ethiopia,  and 
Libya.  The  first  four  of  these  regions  are  among 
those  characterised  by  Herodotus'  as  "  Eschatine,"  or 
Extremities  of  the  earth ;  which  extremities  are 
distinguished,  not  only  for  the  most  wonderful  phe- 
nomena, but  for  the  noblest  productions  of  nature. 
Among  those  productions  gold  is  that  on  which  he 
Gold  re-  especially  dwells.  The  gold  of  India  is  described^  as 
i.'uiian  guarded  by  a  race  of  ants  larger  than  foxes  and  swift 
marvels.  ^g  camcls.  Hc  relatcs  at  some  detail,  evidently  as 
a  fact  which  he  beheved,  the  mode  in  which  the 
Persian  gold-merchants  procure  their  supplies,  and 
evade  the  fierceness  and  swiftness  of  the  ants.  The 
greatest  summer  heat  in  this  Indian  Extremity^  is 
for  some  hours  after  sunrise ;  and  during  that  part  of 
the  day  the  people  are  said  to  live  up  to  their  necks 
in  water.  Towards  noon  the  air  begins  to  cool,  and 
at  sunset  becomes  very  cold,  but  warms  up  again 
during  the  night  for  the  approaching  daybreak.  In 
Ethiopia,  the  Ethiopian  Extremity^  gold  is  the  commonest 
metal,  and  employed  for  the  same  base  purposes,  such 
as  fetters  for   convicts  and   the  like,  to  which  iron 

>  IV.  106.  sq.  116.  -  III.  102.  ^  in.  104.  *  iii.  20.  sqq. 
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and  brass  are  applied  in  other  countries.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  Extremity  are  also  the  tallest,  the 
handsomest,  and  the  longest-lived  race  of  men  in  the 
world,  their  ordinary  age  being  120  years.  But 
the  most  copious  supplies  of  gold  are  procured  in  iiyperbo- 
the  Hyperborean  Extremity,  in  what  mode  the  his-  ^^^"'" 
torian  had  not  ascertained.  The  treasure  was  com- 
monly reported  to  be  guarded^  by  gritHns,  from 
whom  it  was  plundered  by  the  Arimaspians,  a  race 
of  one-eyed  men.  In  the  reality  of  this  race,  or  at 
least  of  their  Cyclopian  peculiarity,  the  historian 
asserts  his  disbelief.  The  bald  men  and  the  sroat- 
footed  men  have  already  been  noticed.  The  Neuri, 
another  neighbouring  tribe,  had  lately  been  driven 
out  of  their  own  territory  by  an  invasion  of  serpents. 
Both  the  Scythians,  and  the  Hellenic  colonists  on 
their  coast,  solemnly  asserted  to  Herodotus  upon 
oath 2  that  each  man  of  this  tribe  once  a  year  became 
a  wolf  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  here  again  he 
interposes  his  declaration  of  incredulity. 

In  Scythia  proper,  the  only  marvel  of  any  im- 
portance, and  which  Herodotus  describes^  as  very- 
worthy  of  admiration,  was  a  footmark  of  Hercules 
imprinted  on  a  rock,  and  two  cubits  in  length.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  historian's  conventional 
measure  of  heroic  feet ;  the  sandal  of  Perseus  pre- 
served at  Chemmis  in  Egypt  being  also  described  as 
two  cubits  long. 

The  rare   productions   of  the    Arabian  Extremity  Arabia, 
were  chiefly  its  world-renowned  spices.      Ladanum* 
grew  on   the  beards   of  goats  ;   an   example,  as  the 
historian  observes,  of  the  most  stinking  soil  producing 
the  sweetest  crop.     The  trees  on  which  frankincense 
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grew  were  defended  by  flights  of  winged  serpents. 
These  animals  once  a  year  invaded  Egypt^ ;  on  the 
frontier  of  which  country  they  were  met  and  defeated 
by  an  opposing  army  of  Egyptian  storks,  at  a  cer- 
tain mountain  defile  where  they  endeavoured  to  force 
a  passage,  Herodotus  had  seen  the  bones  of  the 
slain  serpents  lying  in  heaps  on  the  scene  of  action, 
but  had  never  seen  the  animal  alive. ^  In  order  to 
prevent  an  undue  increase  of  this  pernicious  race 
nature  had  made  the  following  provision.  At  the 
pairing  time  every  female,  after  her  conception,  de- 
stroyed the  male ;  and  she  herself  invariably  died  of 
the  effects  of  her  first  parturition.  This  fact  the 
historian  further  illustrates  by  the  similar  provision 
made  to  check  the  propagation  of  other  destructive 
animals,  such  as  the  lion.  The  female  of  that  species 
produced,  he  tells  us^,  but  one  cub  during  her  life- 
time, her  organs  of  conception  being  destroyed  by 
this  single  parturition.  Herodotus  does  not  perceive 
that  in  this  way  the  race  of  lions  must  have  become 
extinct  within  a  few  years  after  its  creation ;  since 
for  every  lion  that  was  born  two  must  have  died  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  without  allowance  for 
casualties.  Casia  grew  in  a  deep  lake,  and  was  de- 
fended by  winged  animals  like  bats  ;  of  equal  ferocity 
with  the  guardians  of  the  incense,  and  screaming 
terribly.  Against  these  enemies  the  men  protected 
themselves  by  wrapping  their  heads  and  bodies  in 
thick  leather  hides,  and  so  wading  or  swimming  into 
the  lake  gathered  the  casia.^  Cinnamon  was  pro- 
cured from  the  nests  of  certain  large  birds,  built  on 
inaccessible  cliffs  Avith  stalks  of  the  cinnamon  tree, 
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brought  by  the  birds  from  some  remote  country  un- 
known. The  stratagem  by  which  the  cinnamon- 
merchants  spoiled  the  birds  of  this  treasure^,  was 
similar  to  that  which  another  company  of  merchants, 
described  by  Sinbad  the  sailor,  afterwards  employed 
to  obtain  the  treasures  of  the  Valley  of  diamonds, 
from  the  sanae  or  a  kindred  race  of  birds  called  Rocs. 
They  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood  raw  limbs  of 
cattle.  These  were  carried  by  the  birds  up  to  their 
nests,  which  unable  to  bear  the  weight  rolled  over 
upon  the  plain,  and  the  precious  fragments  were 
picked  up  by  the  men  below.  Arabia  also  produced 
two  singular  breeds  of  sheep,  one  with  tails  a  foot 
and  a  half  broad;  the  other  with  tails  four  feet  and 
a  half  long.  The  tail  of  each  animal  of  the  latter 
breed,  to  prevent  injury  by  dragging  on  the  rough 
ground,  was  provided  by  the  shepherds  with  a 
wheeled  go-cart,  on  which  the  sheep  drew  it  behind 
him  in  safety  from  place  to  place."- 

Of  the  Libyan  marvels,  tlie  most  remarkable  were  Libya 
a  race  of  men  with  no  names^ ;  a  race  of  asses  that 
never  drank^;  and  a  race  of  oxen  with  horns  so  lono- 
and  projecting  forward  in  such  a  manner,  that  their 
owners  were  obliged  to  feed  walkinof  backwards.^ 
Herodotus  was  also  informed^  that  in  this  region  were 
men  with  the  heads  of  dogs,  and  men  without  heads 
and  with  eyes  in  their  breasts ;  but  in  the  existence 
of  these  races  he  expresses  his  disbelief. 

Little  less  surprising  than  these  natural  phenomena,  Eecentri- 
are  the  eccentricities  of  manners  attributed  to  remote 
or  barbarous  tribes.    In  Pteonia,  a  country  situated  to 
the  north-west  of  Thrace,  is  described"  a  race  of  men 
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living  with  their  families,  horses,  and  cattle,  in  huts 
raised  upon  scaffoldings  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  and 
approached  by  a  long  wooden  bridge.  The  horses 
were  fed  on  fish,  which  were  so  numerous  in  the  lake 
that  each  proprietor,  when  in  want  of  fodder,  had 
but  to  let  down  a  bucket  into  the  water,  through 
a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  hut  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  draw  up  an  abundant  supply.  Some  wonderful 
customs  are  found  prevalent  in  widely  separate 
regions,  under  the  same  or  slightly  modified  forms  ; 
and  the  accounts  of  them,  recurring  from  time  to 
time,  are  so  similar  both  in  substance  and  expres- 
sion, as  to  amount  to  a  sort  of  common-place  in  the 
author's  narrative.  The  Massagetse^,  a  tribe  to  the 
north  of  the  Caspian  sea,  sacrifice  and  eat  their  old 
people  when  they  become  feeble  or  diseased.  The 
Indians-  treat  their  sick  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Issedonians,  a  Tartar  race^,  also  eat  their  parents, 
allowing  them  however  first  to  die  a  natural  death, 
when  the  whole  kindred  assemble  in  festive  rite,  and 
banquet  on  their  flesh.  Among  the  Massageta3  each 
man  marries  a  wife,  but  all  cohabit  freely  with  the 
wives  of  each  other.  So  also  among  the  Nasamones 
of  Libya."^  In  the  Indian  gold  country  the  men  and 
women  cohabit  openly.  So  also  in  the  region  of  Cau- 
casus^, and  among  the  Libyan  tribes.^ 
imposi-  9.  It  would  hardly  fail  to  happen  that  a  man  who 

Son"'''   believed   such  stories,   or  thought  them  worth  dili- 
iierotiotus.  gently  noting  in  his  tablets  as  materials  for  a  great 
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liistorical  work,  would  become  the  butt  of  humorous 
or  maUcious  persons  to  whom  lie  might  apply  for 
intellio-ence  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  That  such 
was  the  case  with  Herodotus,  he  himself  assures  us. 
The  only  information  which  he  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure from  any  native  Egyptian  topographer  relative 
to  the  source  of  the  Nile  was,  he  tells  us,  derived 
from  the  sacred  scribe  of  Minerva  at  Sais ;  and  he 
adds^  that  his  informant,  although  he  asserted  in  the 
most  positive  manner  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
ment, appeared  to  him  to  be  joking.  According  to 
this  reverend  trifler,  "  there  were  situated  between 
Syene  and  Elephantine  two  peaked  mountains,  the 
one  called  Crophi,  the  other  Mophi.  From  a  bottom- 
less abyss  at  their  base  issued  the  stream ;  one  half 
of  which  ran  north  through  Egypt,  the  other  south 
into  Ethiopia."  There  is  an  obvious  analogy  between 
these  names  Crophi  and  Mophi,  and  those  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  which  in  our  own  nursery  mythology 
denote  twin  mountains  as  well  as  twin  heroes.  Al- 
though Herodotus  perceived,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  that  the  priest  was  joking,  and  although  he  had 
also  clear  personal  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  story, 
having  himself  explored  the  Xile  up  to  Elephantine, 
yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  follow  up  the  subject,  by 
a  subtle  speculation  on  what  might  have  been  the  real 
nature  of  the  phenomenon  narrated,  supposing  the 
story  of  the  sacred  scribe  to  have  been  true. 

Upon  another  occasion  Herodotus  was  shown  a  row 
of  colossal  female  statues  without  hands.  These 
figures,  he  was  assured  by  the  same  priests  of  Sais, 
represented  the   concubines  of  king  Mycerinus,  and 
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had  been  fashioned  without  hands,  because  the  queen 
of  IMycerinus  had  caused  the  hands  of  the  women 
when  alive  to  be  cut  off,  as  a  punishment  for  abet- 
ting her  husband  in  an  outrage  upon  one  of  his 
own  daughters.  Here  again  Herodotus  possessed  the 
means  of  detecting  the  trick  ;  having  observed,  as  he 
tells  us\  that  the  figures  were  originally  executed 
with  hands ;  which  had  fallen  off,  from  the  effects  of 
time  and  dilapidation  ;  the  fragments  of  them  being 
still  visible  at  the  base  of  the  statues. 

The  translation,  supplied  to  Herodotus,  of  the  in- 
scription on  one  of  the  larger  pyramids,  represented 
if-  as  "  recording  the  quantity  of  onions,  leeks,  and 
radishes,  consumed  by  the  labourers  employed  in 
the  erection  of  the  monument."  Were  a  foreigner, 
ignorant  of  the  Enghsh  tongue,  to  ask  the  meaning 
of  the  inscription  on  the  London  monument,  of  some 
humourist  of  Fish-street  hill,  the  answer  might  pro- 
bably be,  that  it  recorded  the  number  of  quarts  of 
porter  and  pipes  of  tobacco  consumed  by  the  builders 
'  of  the  column ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  put 
faith  in  the  statement.  Herodotus  however  seems, 
in  the  parallel  case,  to  have  believed  his  informants 
implicitly;  having  no  such  tangible  proof  of  their 
mendacity  as  in  their  previous  accounts  of  Crophi 
and  Mophi,  and  the  mutilated  statues ;  for  he  makes 
their  statement  the  basis  of  his  calculation  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  pyramid. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  we  except  what  Herodotus 
himself  saw,  or  learnt  from  his  fellow  Greeks  settled 
in  the  country,  there  is  scarcely  in  his  work  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  information  concerning  Egypt,  its  past 
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history  or  actual  condition,  that  can  be  relied  on. 
Every  communication  specified  as  obtained  by  him 
from  native  historical  sources  is,  in  so  far  as  we  have 
means  of  judging  from  its  internal  evidence  or  from 
collateral  data,  either  absolutely  false ;  or  if  it  can 
from  other  evidence  be  presumed  to  be  founded  on 
fact,  is  so  disfigured  by  fables,  as  effectually  to  prove 
the  systematic  course  of  deception  which  the  native 
organs  of  tradition  were  in  the  habit  of  practising 
upon  strangers. 

With  these  well-ascertained  examples  in  the  case 
of  Egypt,  we  are  justified  in  assuming,  that  in  some 
other  instances  previously  cited,  the  marvellous  stories 
collected  by  Herodotus  in  difierent  regions  were  in- 
vented by  his  local  informants  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  on  credulous  visitors.  The  Hellenes,  for 
example,  of  the  Scythian  coast,  who  were  ready  to 
make  oath  that  every  man  of  the  tribe  of  Neuri 
annually  became  a  wolf,  were  not  probably  better 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  story  than  Herodotus 
describes  himself  to  have  been.  Similar  no  doubt 
Avas  the  case  of  the  Persian  gossips,  who  with  more 
persuasive  effect  assured  him  that  several  of  the  co- 
lossal ants  of  the  Indian  gold  country  were  preserved 
in  the  royal  menagery  at  Susa.^ 


10.  It  remains  to  consider  the  third  peculiarity  of  His  ex-        '  , 
the  historian  to  which  attention  has  above  been  di-  aJIJclbtes 
rected  as  preiudicial  to  the  credit  of  his  narrative  :  and  histo- 

i.       >}  ^     ^  ncal 

his  desire  to  enhance  its  effect  by  entertaining  an-  gossip, 
ecdotes,   striking  historical  combinations,    and  other 
similar  expedients. 
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Herodotus  has  been  charged  by  ingenious  but  un- 
duly severe  critics,  with  having  written  his  work 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  his  readers  than 
with  the  higher  objects  of  the  historian.  This  charge 
appears  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  defect  here  in 
question.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his 
primary  object  was  to  instruct  his  countrymen  in  the 
■more  important  historical  vicissitudes  of  their  own 
nation  and  of  the  civilised  world.  There  can  however 
be  as  little  doubt  that,  whether  with  a  view  of  more 
effectually  securing  attention  to  his  lessons,  or  with 
the  less-disinterested  object  of  extending  his  field  of 
popularity,  or  from  some  inherent  tendency  of  his 
mind  to  indulge  in  anecdotical  details,  his  efforts  to 
combine  entertainment  with  instruction  have  in  many 
instances  produced  results  more  consistent  with  the 
character  of  a  writer  of  romance  than  a  writer  of 
histor}^ 

Without  anticipating  those  illustrations  of  the  ge- 
neral scheme  of  the  historian's  work  which  belong 
to  a  future  chapter  on  its  composition  and  style,  it 
will  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  its  principal  sub- 
ject, as  defined  by  himself,  is  the  origin  and  course  of 
the  wars  wa2:ed  between  the  Hellenes  and  the  o^reat 
oriental  powers.  As  these  wars,  according  to  his  own 
theory,  were  caused  by  a  course  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  same  oriental  powers,  especially  of  the 
Persian  emperors,  which  reached  its  climax  in  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  he  naturally  selected 
as  his  main  line  of  narrative  the  rise  and  ao'o-randise- 
ment  of  the  Medo- Persian  dynasty.  AYitli  this  main 
subject  were  to  be  interwoven  historical  notices  of  the 
Greek  or  foreign  states  whose  affairs  were  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  of  Persia.     A  detailed 
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history  of  any  one  of  those  states  formed  no  part  of 
the  author's  plan.  But  his  pubhc,  or  at  least  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  it,  had  a  right  to  expect, 
that  such  episodical  notices  of  them  as  he  introduced, 
should  be  bestowed  on  the  more  important  facts  of 
their  history,  not  on  mere  local  traditions  and  gos- 
siping stories.  Certain  it  is  however,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  episodical  matter  of  Herodotus  is  of  this 
latter  description.  Even  in  his  principal  narrative,  the 
anecdotical  details  often  usurp  the  place  of  the  main 
facts  of  history  ;  and  in  many  instances  we  owe  our 
knowledire  of  those  main  facts  but  to  incidental  allu- 
sions  occurring  in  the  course  of  some  comparatively 
insio-nificant  dio-ression. 

o  o 

One  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  early  Corinthian 
history  of  Greece  is,  or  rather  would  be  did  we  possess  court ' 
it,  that  descriptive  of  the  Corinthian  state  under  the  ^''''"'^'''• 
Cypselidae  ;  and  more  particularly  under  Periander, 
the  second  and  last  tyrant  of  that  family.  We  know 
that  Corinth  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  was  more 
powerful  than  she  ever  was  afterwards,  or  probably 
had  ever  been  before.  We  know  that  she  ruled  over  ex- 
tensive colonial  territories,  of  her  possession  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  after  the  death  of  Periander.  We 
know  that  her  colonial  dominions  were  situated  chiefly 
on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Epirus ;  and  especially 
that  Periander  was  lord  of  the  great  and  flourishing- 
island  of  Corey ra.  We  know  that  Corinth  in  those 
days  maintained  the  largest  maritime  force  among 
the  Greek  states,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce, which  both  enriched  her  citizens  and  supplied 
a  large  revenue  to  the  state.  These  various  facts  we 
know  on  competent  testimony.  We  know  them  how- 
ever but  as  bare  facts,  and  solely  or  chiefly  from  inci- 

c  c  4 
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dental  notices  by  writers  treating  of  other  subjects  or 
of  other  periods  of  Corinthian  history.^  Of  the  mode 
in  which  the  republic  acquired,  or  in  which  she  lost, 
this  power  and  preeminence  among  the  Greek  states, 
we  know  nothing.  The  value  of  this  missing  chapter 
of  Greek  history  is  the  more  manifest  from  the  details 
given  in  the  first  book  of  Thucydides.^  The  quar- 
rels there  described  between  Corinth  and  her  colony 
Corcyra,  the  latter  being  then  an  independent  and 
powerful  republic,  which  quarrels  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  great  Peloponnesian  war,  originated  evi- 
dently in  the  previous  relations  between  the  two 
states  ;  which,  chiefly  established  by  Periander,  partly 
perhaps  by  his  predecessor,  subsisted  during  his  reign 
and  ceased  at  his  death. 

These  remoter  events  of  Corcyro-Corinthian  history 
formed  no  part  of  the  subject  of  Thucydides.  His 
object  was  but  to  show  how  the  recent  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  states  had  led  to  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Nor  could  blame  have  attached  to  Herodotus  had  he 
too  merely  overlooked  this  earlier  portion  of  their 
history  ;  neither  state  being  among  those  whose  posi- 
tion had  brought  them  into  special  connexion  with 
his  main  subject  of  Helleno-Persian  politics;  a  fact 
which  may  be  urged  among  other  proofs  of  the  decline 
of  Corinth  since  the  death  of  Periander.  For  the 
influence  of  that  monarch  was  great  even  in  Asia 
minor  prior  to  the  Persian  supremacy.^  If  however 
Herodotus  did  think  fit  to  devote  any  considerable 
share  of  his  text  to  the  affairs  of  Corinth,  we  had  a 
right  to  expect   that  he  would  give  a  preference  to 

1  Thucyd.  i.  13.  24.  sq. ;  Tim.  frg.  53.  Did. ;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  378.  sqq., 
conf.  supra,  Vol.  III.  p.  3S7. ;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  in.  p.  57. 

2  Loc.  cit.  2  I.  20.,  V.  92.(6)  95. 
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those  possessing  real  historical  importance.  Bat  in- 
stead of  this,  while  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  his 
text  has  been  given  to  the  history  of  Corinth,  or 
rather  of  Periancler,  it  has  been  allotted  all  but  ex- 
clusively to  popular  and  for  the  most  part  scandalous 
and  fabulous  anecdotes. '  We  are  told  how  Periander 
supplied  his  ally  Thrasybulus  of  Miletus  with  the 
interpretation  of  an  oracle  of  Minerva  Assesia ;  how 
by  the  allegory  of  the  corn-stallvs  he  instructed  the 
same  ally  in  the  best  mode  of  governing  his  Milesian 
state ;  and  how  he  was  appointed  arbiter  to  settle 
the  boundary  line  in  dispute  between  Mitylene  and 
Sigeum  ;  how  he  entertained  the  poet  Arion  at  his 
court,  with  that  poet's  marvellous  maritime  adven- 
ture ;  how  he  murdered  his  wife  Melissa,  and  outrag-ed 
her  body  after  death  ;  how  he  afterwards  consulted 
her  shade  by  the  necromantic  rite  of  the  ]\Iolossian 
Acheron,  was  informed  by  her  that  her  corpse  felt 
cold  ;  and  how  he  collected  the  Corinthian  ladies  in 
the  temple  of  Juno,  stripped  them  of  their  holiday 
attire,  and  burnt  their  precious  garments  and  jewels 
as  a  holocaust  to  warm  and  appease  the  shivering 
ghost  of  his  murdered  queen.  AVe  are  further  told, 
that  like  his  contemporary  Croesus  he  had  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  named  Lycophron  alone  gave  promise 
of  proving  a  worthy  successor  to  his  father,  the  other 
being  weak  of  intellect ;  that  Lycophron,  a  youth  of 
generous  but  morbid  temperament,  so  resented  the 
treatment,  real  or  imputed,  of  his  mother,  as  to  refuse 
all  intercourse  with  his  father.  A  copious  account 
ensues  of  the  severe,  though  affectionate,  but  vain 
efforts  of  the  father  for  a  reconciliation,  and  of  the 

1  I.  20.  23.,  V.  92.  95.,  in.  49.  sqq. 
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refuge  sought  by  the  son,  first  Avith  his  grandfather 
Procles  at  Epidaurus,  and,  on  the  occupation  by 
Periander  of  that  city,  at  Corcyra.  In  the  end  Pe- 
riander,  in  order  to  secure  during  his  own  lifetime 
the  succession  of  his  empire  in  his  family,  offers  to 
cede  to  the  youth  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  and 
state  of  Corinth,  and  content  himself  during  his  latter 
days  with  the  government  of  Corcyra.  The  offer  is 
accepted  ;  but  the  Corcyreans,  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  the  tyrant's  residence  among  them,  frustrate  the 
arrangement  by  killing  Lycophron ;  and  Periander  in 
revenge  sends  three  hundred  noble  Corcyrean  youths 
as  a  present  to  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia,  to  be  converted 
by  him  into  eunuchs  for  the  service  of  his  harem. 

The  only  facts  entitled  to  rank  as  history,  which 
can  be  extracted  from  this  copious  mass  of  entertain- 
ing and  well -told  Corinthian  court  scandal,  are :  that 
Periander  was  lord  of  Corcyra  and  Epidaurus  as  well 
as  Corinth ;  that  he  took  Epidaurus  from  his  father- 
in-law  Procles ;  and  that  he  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  sovereii^ns  of  Asia  minor.  But  concernins: 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  maritime  power  of  Corinth, 
or  the  acquisition  and  loss  of  her  colonial  depend- 
encies of  Corcyra,  Epidamnus,  Leucadia,  Ambracia, 
Anactorium,  and  Apollonia^,  we  are  left  altogether  in 
the  dark. 
Solon.  11.   Another  instance  of  this  sacrifice  of  the  sub- 

stance to  the  sliadow  of  history  offers  itself  in  the 
visit  of  Solon  to  Croesus.  If  there  was  any  subject 
of  local  Greek  politics  which  had  a  strong  claim  on 
the  special  attention  of  Herodotus,  from  its  influence 
on  the  future  destinies  of  Greece  and  the  civilised 

'  We  are  fuvouretl,  however,  with  a  long  chapter  of  the  mythological 
gossip  of  this  city  in  book  ix.  §  93.  sq. 
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world,  it  was  the  legislation  of  Solon  with  its  causes 
and  results.     But  this  important  subject  is  scarcely 
noticed,  while  many  pages  have  been  devoted  to  a 
fabulous  legend  of  the  life  of  the  legislator.     The 
omission,  however,  here  connects  itself  with  a  pecu- 
liarity  common   to   the  historical  art   of  Herodotus 
with   that  of  Thucydides   and    other  leading  Greek 
historians,  —  the  all  but  exclusive   limitation  of  his 
narrative,   or  at  least    of  that  portion  of  it  which 
treated  of  his  native  annals,  to  the  foreign  politics  of    | 
the  different  states ;  to  their  quarrels,  aUiances,  mili-     '^ 
tary  enterprises ;  or  in  so  far  as  their  internal  affairs 
are  noticed,  to  the  parallel  transactions  between  rival 
parties.    The  origin  or  growth  of  their  laws  and  civil 
institutions,  the    distinctive  features   of  their  forms 
of   government,   matters  which   to   the   critical   mo- 
dern historian  supply  important  heads  of  subject,  are 
either  overlooked,  or  afford  occasion  for  but  here  and    ; 
there  a  few  incidental  remarks.    The  study  of  Hume's    I 
history  imparts  about  as  competent  a  general  know-     j 
ledge  of  tlie  growth  and  theory  of  the  British  consti-     | 
tution  as  a  well-educated  English  gentleman  is  under 
any  obligation  to  possess.     But  no  such  insight  into 
the  Spartan  or  Athenian  constitution  can  be  derived 
from  any  Greek  historian  of  the  best  period.     This 
branch  of  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  considered 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  professional  writers  on 
civil  government,  who  began  to  abound  in  Greece  in      ^ 
the  latter  days  of  Herodotus. 

Some  little  more  attention  has  been  bestowed  by  Sparto- 
Herodotus  ^  on  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  than  on  .^.^^s!^"'^" 
that  of  Solon.     But  tlie   history  of  Sparta   supplies 
perhaps  the  most  pointed  illustration  of  the  anoma- 

1  I.  65.  sqq. 
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lous  mode  in  which  he  apportions  his  text  among  his 
heads  of  subject.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  early  annals  of  the  Sparto-Dorian  state  are  her 
long  and  obstinate  wars  against  the  rival  republic  of 
Messenia,  terminating  in  the  conquest  of  the  latter 
and  its  annexation  to  the  dominions  of  the  victor. 
It  was  this  conquest  which  established  that  ascen- 
dancy of  Lacedaamon  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dorian 
section  of  the  confederacy,  which  exercised  so  great 
an  influence  in  the  political  destinies  of  the  Hellenes. 
But  throughout  the  history  of  Herodotus,  no  distinct 
mention  is  made  either  of  the  Messenian  conquest  or 
the  events  which  led  to  it;  and  the  few  allusions  that 
occur  to  Messenia  at  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  war,  are 
such  as  almost  imply  that  country  to  have  been  still 
the  seat  of  an  independent  commonwealth  rather  than 
a  Spartan  province.^  With  this  indifference  to  the 
more  important  chapters  of  Lacedaemonian  history, 
may  be  contrasted  the  large  portion  of  the  text  be- 
stowed on  another  series  of  transactions,  also  con- 
nected with  Sparta,  but  of  the  smallest  possible 
moment  in  their  bearings  on  the  destinies  of  that 
state  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  civilised  world. 
Cyrcne.  Amoug  tlic  Grcck  colouies  there  are  few  which  act  a 
less  distinguished  part  in  the  national  annals  than  the 
Spartan  settlements  of  Cyrene  and  Barca.  Maintain- 
ing scarcely  any  connexion  with  the  mother  country, 
they  make  but  a  sorry  figure  in  the  African  political 
system,  and  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses 
offered  themselves  as  willing  vassals  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Yet  to  the  history  of  these  states  Herodotus 
devotes  a  larger  share  of  separate  attention  ^  than  to 

'  V.  49.,  IX.  35—64.:  but  conf.  i.  68.,  in.  47. 

^  IV.  145.  sq.     There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  real  history  of  those  states 
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that  of  any  native  Greek  republic  ;  probably  because 
their  legends,  as  abounding  in  marvellous  incident, 
presented  an  unusually  large  amount  of  material  for 
his  favourite  vein  of  anecdotical  enlargement.^ 

He  gives  us  indeed  to  understand,  by  precept  as  Affairs  of 
well  as  example,  that  his  motive  for  dwelling  on 
the  concerns  of  a  particular  country  was  not  always 
so  much  their  historical  importance,  as  the  interest 
which,  from  special  causes,  he  happened  himself  to 
take  in  them.  The  condition  of  Samos  under  Poly- 
crates,  shortly  before  the  Gra3co- Persian  wars,  pre- 
sented much  analogy  to  that  of  Corinth  under  Peri- 
ander ;  each  commonwealth  being  subject  to  an  able 
and  enlightened  usurper,  under  whose  rule  it  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  power  and  prosperity. 
There  was  however  this  difference  in  the  two  cases, 
that  while  the  affairs  of  Corinth  stood  in  no  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  historian's  main  line  of 
narrative,  those  of  Samos  stood  in  the  very  closest. 
The  island  lay  on  the  high  road  of  Persian  conquest, 

which  renders,  in  their  case,  the  historian's  practice  of  jii'eferring  the 
shadow  to  the  substance  of  events  the  more  to  be  regretted.  The  rapid 
advance  of  their  sovereigns  in  wealth  and  power  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  owing  to  the  commerce  carried  on  with  the  Silphium,  a  medicinal 
plant  of  indigenous  and  abundant  growth  in  that  part  of  Africa  ;  and  the 
sale  of  which  appears  to  have  been  a  royal  monopoly.  On  a  curious  vase 
published  by  the  Roman  Archeol.  Inst.,  Annali,  tom.  v.  p.  56.,  king  Ar- 
cesilaus  is  himself  rej^resented  as  weighing  out  this  drug  to  his  customers. 
Herodotus  (iv.  169.  192.)  several  times  mentions  the  plant,  but  without 
any  notice  of  the  trade.  The  drawing  also  contains  in  its  details  curious 
proof  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  Egyptian  mythology  on  that  of  these 
Libyan  Greeks. 

'  Not  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  Herodotus,  in  omitting  all  notice  of 
the  great  and  momentous  Messenian  wars,  should  have  dwelt  in  such  de-  \ 
tail  on  those  of  more  recent  date  but  trifling  importance,  between  Sparta  I 
and  Tegea  (i.  66.  sqcp),  unless  it  be  that  the  legends  of  supernatural  in-  I 
cident  connected  with  the  latter,  those  relative  to  the  bones  of  Orestes  | 
and  the  chains  with  which  the  disputed  territory  was  measured,  possessed 
a  peculiar  hold  on  the  historian's  imagination. 
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and  was  constantly,  and  in  the  end  fatally,  mixed  up 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  Grosco-oriental  politics ;   with 
all  propriety,  therefore,  a  considerable  share  of  the 
historian's  text  has  been  devoted  to  its  special  history. 
The  more  remarkable  must  it  appear,  that  this  should 
be  the  only  case  in  which  he  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  apologise  for  what  he  seems  to  have  considered  an 
undue  digression,  but  which  to  the  modern  reader 
will  appear  less  in  that  light  than  a  large  proportion 
of  his  remaining  narrative.     The   apology  itself   is 
singularly  characteristic  of  his  o^^ti  sense  of  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  different  parts  of  his  subject :  "  I  have 
dwelt,"  says  he  \  "  the  longer  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Saraians,  because  those  islanders  possess  three  of  the 
greatest    works    ever    executed   by  Hellenic    artists. 
The  first  is  a  tunnel  of  seven  stadia  in  length  and 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  excavated  through  a  mountain 
nine   hundred  feet   high,    along  which   tunnel    runs 
another  excavation  three  feet  wide,  conve}ing  water 
to  the  city.     The  second  is  the  breakwater  of  their 
port,  two  stadia  long  and  twenty  fathoms  deep ;    the 
third  is  the  largest  temple  of  all  that  I  have  ever 
happened  to  see.     On  these  grounds  it  is  that  I  have 
enlarged  so  much  on  the  affairs  of  Samos." 

12.  Another  mode  in  which  this  anxiety  to  impart 
of  hyper-  gf^ct  to  his  uarrativc  at  the  expense  of  its  historical 
substance  displays  itself,  might  perhaps  without  un- 
due severity  be  defined  as  a  spirit  of  exaggeration. 
We  shall  here  prefer  describing  it  by  a  more  indul- 
gent phrase  as  a  spirit  of  hyperbole.  The  influence 
of  this  spirit  is  observable  chiefly  in  the  more  exci- 
ting parts  of  his  subject ;  in  the  accounts  of  mighty 


His  spirit 

ofh 

bole 


1  m.  60. 
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enterprises,  brilliant  exploits,  desperate  acts  of  daring, 
and  tlie  like.  Here,  again,  it  would  be  harsh  to  im- 
pute to  Herodotus  any  intention  of  deceiving  by 
wilful  falsification  of  the  data  on  which  his  descrip- 
tions are  founded.  All  probably  that  can  with  jus- 
tice be  laid  to  his  charge  is  his  having  preferred, 
amono;  the  varieties  of  tradition  which   in    almost 

ID 

every  such  case  were  current,  those  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose  which,  unconsciously  perhaps,  he  had  in 
view. 

As  a  splendid  exemplification  of  this  tendency  may  Expedition 
be  cited  his  account  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  °  ^ 
Xerxes.      Even  the  more  enthusiastic  admirers    of 
Herodotus  have  not  hesitated  to  admit  his  estimate 
of  the  Persian  forces  to  be  extravagant.     What  he 
describes  is  not  so  much  an  invading  army  as  a  mi-    : 
oTation  of  races.     The  number  of  men  whom  Xerxes 

o 

is  made  to  transport,  by  land  or  by  sea,  into  the  heart 
of  Hellas,  is  exactly  5,283,220.'  Of  these  about  one 
half  were  effective  troops,  soldiers  or  sailors ;  the 
other  half  were  camp  followers,  or  persons  connected 
with  the  naval  and  militarj'  commissariat.  To  these 
however,  he  tells  us,  were  to  be  added,  an  "  incal- 
culable "  number  of  eunuchs  and  females ;  cooks, 
bakers,  and  concubines ;  besides  horses,  camels,  other 
beasts  of  burthen,  and  the  crews  of  the  provision 
ships.  The  whole  migratory  mass  may  have  amounted 
on  this  computation  to  about  6,000,000  of  human 
beings.  The  fleet,  between  war  galleys  and  pro- 
vision ships,  consisted  of  4,200  vessels."  This  entire 
armament  marched  or  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  straits  and  coast  of  Thermopylae  in  safety.    Of 

1  Tii.  186.  sq. :   conf.  184.  '  ^^I.  184. 
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the  land-force,  amounting  in  all  to  four  millions  and 
a  half,  four  millions  crossed  from  Asia,  the  rest  being 
levied  in  Europe.  The  passage  of  these  four  millions 
across  the  Hellespont,  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  occupied 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  of  unremitting  march. 
What  may  have  been  the  exact  time  required  by  the 
combined  host,  with  its  encumbrances,  for  traversing 
each  of  the  precipitous  mountain  passes  which  it  had 
to  encounter  between  the  Hellespont  and  Thermopy- 
lae, we  are  not  informed.  The  whole  legend  is  one  evi- 
dently adapted  to  the  region  of  central  Asia  rather  than 
of  Greece  or  Europe.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  great  oriental  despots  may  occasionally  have 
moved  against  each  other,  on  the  wide  expanse  of 
plain  over  which  their  dominions  extended,  and  with 
the  vast  resources  Vy-hich  those  wealthy  countries 
supplied,  military  bodies  on  a  scale  in  some  degree 
similar,  never  certainly  equal,  to  that  here  described. 
But  the  practicability  of  transporting  across  the 
rugged  mountain  regions  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Hellas,  a  section  of  the  male  population  of  Asia 
greatly  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  country 
which  it  proposed  to  conquer,  might  safely  be  denied, 
even  were  authorities  agreed  on  the  subject.  They 
disagree  however  widely,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prove  the  estimate  of  Herodotus  to  be  but  a  selection 
from  among  other  equally  arbitrary  data.  One  of 
the  stelae  set  up  by  tlie  Amphictyons  on  the  battle 
field  of  Thermopylae,  celebrated  the  small  band  of 
Greek  warriors  who  fell  in  that  combat  as  having 
fouo-ht  ao;ainst  three  millions  of  enemies.  We  have 
seen  that  the  number  of  fiohtino^  men  at  which  He- 
rodotus  rates  the  whole  Persian  land  force  was  little 
more  than  two  millions.      The  Amphictyons  there- 
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fore,  taking  their  inscription  by  the  letter,  adopted 
a  computation  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. If  on  the  other  hand  we  assume  their  ''  three 
millions"  to  have  denoted  the  whole  land  armament 
inclusive  of  camp  followers,  Herodotus  would  be  a 
million  and  a  half  in  excess  of  the  Amphictyons. 
That  a  million  or  two  more  or  less  was  a  matter  of 
little  moment  in  the  gross  reckoning,  appears  further 
from  the  estimate  of  Ctesias\  who  may  here  as  usual 
be  understood  to  give  the  Persian  account,  and  who 
differs  widely  both  from  the  Amphictyons  and  from 
Herodotus.  Accordino-  to  him  the  whole  force  with 
which  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  amounted  to  800,000 
men,  and  1000  ships  of  war.  Assuming  these  800,000 
to  be  the  fighting  men  alone,  the  ^vhole  land  arma- 
ment would,  adopting  the  Herodotean  rate  of  camp 
followers,  be  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  army 
under  the  command  of  Mardonius  at  Platoea  was, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  120,000  men,  in- 
stead of  300,000  as  in  Herodotus.  In  the  battle  of 
Salamis  on  the  other  hand,  the  ships  of  the  Greek 
fleet  were  700,  instead  of  the  380  of  Herodotus. 
Taking  these  numbers  as  the  Persian  computation, 
there  is  yet  no  ground  to  impute  partiality  to  Ctesias 
in  favour  of  his  Persian  patrons.  For  lie  makes  the 
Greek  force  by  which  Mardonius  was  defeated  at 
Plata3a  still  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  enemy  than 
does  Herodotus ;  and  describes  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pylre  much  according  to  the  popular  Greek  account. 

But   apart  from  specific  facts  and   numbers,  the 
whole  tenor  of  this  portion  of   the   historian's  nar- 

1  Frg.  29.  p.  50.  Didot. 
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rative  is  in  such  a  continued  strain  of  hyperbole,  as 
clearly  shows  how  greatly  the  imagination  was  in 
the  ascendant  of  the  judgement  in  its  composition. 
Darius  is  said,  at  the  epoch  of  his  death,  to  have 
been  already  engaged  three  years  in  making  prepa- 
rations for  this  enterprise^ ;  and  Xerxes  took  other 
four  years  to  complete  the  interrupted  measures  of 
his  predecessor.-  A  principal  object  of  the  historian's 
solicitude  is  an  accurate  note  of  the  names  of  the 
rivers  that  were  drunk  dry  by  the  troops  on  their 
march,  with  honourable  mention  of  those  the  waters 
of  which  were  copious  enough  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  the  host  without  an  entire  exhaustion  of 
their  streams.^  One  Thracian  lake  of  nearly  four 
miles  in  circumference''^  is  stated  to  have  been  drunk 
up  l)y  the  beasts  of  burthen  alone !  The  numbers  of 
the  force  are  taken,  not  by  ordinary  computation,  but 
by  measurement.  A  large  body  of  men  is  packed 
closely  within  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  is  there  counted  and  marched  out.  The  en- 
closure is  then  filled  and  emptied  in  the  same  manner 
over  and  over  again,  each  successive  replenishment 
being  rated  at  the  same  round  number  as  the  first, 
without  the  necessity  of  further  arithmetical  process. 
Even  poetical  agency  is  called  in  to  add  to  the  ge- 
neral effect.  The  army  on  its  march  through  Thrace 
is  assailed  by  lions'" ;  an  animal  never  assuredly  indi- 
genous in  that  region  ;  and  the  creatures  alluded  to, 
if  not  altogether  fictitious,  may  safely  be  classed  as 
some  species  of  mountain  lynx  or  wikl  cat,  which 
the  legend  had  magnified  into  lions  for  the  occasion. 

'  VII.  1.  2  VII,  20.  2  VII,  43_  5g_  iQQ   ^Yih'i. 
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No  less  imaginary  than  these  Thracian  lions  are  the 
ferocious  sea  monsters  described  by  tlie  historian  as 
aboundins:  in  the  waters  around  mount  Athos,  and  as 
havino-  devoured  numbers  of  the  mariners  of  the  fleet 
of  ^lardonius  shattered  by  a  storm  some  years  before 
in  attempting  to  double  that  headland  ;  the  remem- 
brance of  wliich  calamities  induced  Xerxes  to  cut  his 
canal  through  the  isthmus  connecting  Athos  with 
the  continent.^  This  is  a  source  of  maritime  disaster 
unknown  either  before  or  since  in  the  Greek  seas, 
and  to  which  even  Homer,  among  the  manifold  dan- 
gers to  which  he  exposes  his  shipwrecked  mariners  in 
the  remoter  reahns  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  scarcely 
ventured  to  give  prominence. 

13.  The  indulgence  in  this  spirit  of  hyperbole  is  Hisseif- 
productive  at  times  of  very  curious  anomalies ;  the  tfonsf'^'''" 
assertions  hazarded  in  one  place  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  particular  descriptions,  being  in  direct 
contradiction  to  statements  made   in   other  passages 
where  the  author  was  writing  under  a  different  kind 
of  influence.     Of  the  battle  of  Marathon  it  is  said'-,  Battle  of 
that  "  the  Athenians  w^ere  the  first  Hellenic  warriors  Marathon. 
who  had  ever  yet  dared  to  meet  face  to  face  an  ad- 
versary wearing  the  dress  of  a  Mede ;  for  until  this 
time  the  very  name  of  a   Mede  was  a  terror  to  the 
Greeks."     The  historian's  object  is  here  to  place  the 
valour  of  those  by  whom  this  brilliant  victory  was 
achieved  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view ;  and  in 

1  VI.  44  i\Ii'.  Grote  has  here  made  a  charitable  but  not  very  success- 
ful attempt  to  save  the  credit  of  Herodotus,  by  assuming  the  phrase 
6i]piwi^ea-dT)j^  Oa\a(Tui]c  to  refer  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Thracian  forests; 
an  interpretation  which  will  hardly  find  fixvour  with  the  more  critical 
portion  of  the  historian's  commentators.     Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  422. 
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his  anxiety  to  attain  his  object  he  asserts  what  is 
falsified  by  some  four  or  five  otlier  previous  passages 
of  his  narrative.  In  Book  I.  §.  165.  he  tells  us  that 
the  Phoca3ans,  when  forced  by  the  irresistible  tide  of 
Persian  invasion  under  Harpagus  to  abandon  their 
city,  take  to  their  ships,  and  seek  for  new  settlements 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  had, 
before  finally  setting  out  on  their  voyage,  relanded 
in  their  port,  and  attacked  and  slain  the  whole  Persian 
garrison  left  in  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  invading 
general.  In  the  sequel  we  are  informed^  that  the 
great  body  of  the  lonians  fought  gallantly  against  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  same  Harpagus.  Daring 
the  revolt  of  Aristagoras  against  Darius,  the  Milesians 
are  describecP  as  bearing  the  brunt  of  a  severe  battle 
fought  in  conjunction  with  the  Carians  against  the 
Persians ;  and  in  the  ensuing  account  of  the  quelling 
of  that  revolt  by  the  defeat  of  Histiaeus,  it  is  said^ 
that  the  Hellenes  made  head  against  the  enemy  during 
a  long  day's  action,  until  overpowered  by  a  fresh 
body  of  cavalry  brought  up  to  reinforce  their  oppo- 
nents. In  the  face  of  all  these  previous  descriptions, 
the  historian  now  gravely  tells  us  that  the  Athenians 
at  ]\Iarathon  were  the  first  Greeks  who  ever  ventured 
to  look  a  Persian  warrior  in  the  face  !  What,  it  must 
be  hoped,  he  here  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  the  first  Greeks  who  in  pitched  battle 
had  ever  fairly  beaten  an  army  of  Medes.  But  the 
Avhole  value  of  his  eulogy  is  lost  under  the  load  of  hy- 
perbolical glorification  with  which  he  has  smothered  it. 

1  I.  169. 

'^  V.  120.;  compare  also  §  49.,  where  Aristagoras  is  made  to  describe 
the  Persians  as  inferior,  Iwth  in  valour  and  in  the  art  of  war,  to  the 
Hellenes. 

3  VI.  29. 
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After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  a  deputation  from  the  Greek  nau- 
Asiatic  colonies  solicited  the  aid  of  the  victorious  rance!^"*^' 
Greek  fleet  then  stationed  at  ^Egina,  in  their  proposed 
attempt  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  Persian 
yoke.  For  the  present,  however,  the  commanders  of 
the  fleet  are  described  as  declining  to  proceed  further 
than  Delos;  among  other  reasons  because  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  maritime  region  to  the  east  of  that 
island  ;  the  coast  of  Asia  minor  and  the  isle  of  Samos  in 
particular,  where  their  services  were  first  required, 
"appearing  to  them  as  distant  as  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules." ^      This  is  one  of  the  strano-est  statements  of 

o 

its  kind  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Herodotus  ;  and 
its  falsehood  is  evinced  by  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit 
of  the  history  of  Greek  navigation  as  written  by  him- 
self. The  ^gsean  sea,  of  which  Samos  was  one  of  the 
principal  ports,  was  not  only  a  narrow  sea,  studded 
with  islands  and  abounding  in  excellent  harbours,  but 
was  in  all  respects  a  Greek  sea,  its  shores  occupied 
almost  exclusively  by  Greek  maritime  communities, 
and  is  described  by  Herodotus  himself  as  having 
been  navigated  freely  for  centuries  by  the  ships  and 
fleets   of  both   mother  country   and  colonies.-      His 

^   Tin.  132.      OiTt  -fJi'    \(.j,owv   iovai   tji—iipotcji ri)y  ik  '^dfxcv 

(■n-ifj-iaTo  cu'^-p  icai  'HpaK'XkaQ  ariiXac  'trrov  d/r£xf '•  Mr.  Grote,  as  a  consistent 
disciple  of  a  German  school  of  critics,  one  of  whose  fundamental  doctrines 
is  that  no  standard  Greek  author  can  ever  contradict  himself  (see  supra, 
Vol.  I.  Append,  p.  516.),  has  here  again  endeavoured  to  save  the  credit  of 
Herodotus,  by  assuming  him  to  mean  that  the  Greeks  were  prevented 
from  proceeding  further  solely  by  an  apprehension  that  a  superior  force 
might  have  been  collected  by  the  Persians  on  the  coast  of  Asia  for  the 
defence  of  their  own  maritime  frontier.  The  historian  alludes  no  doubt 
in  the  previous  context  to  this  apprehension  as  an  element  of  the  disin- 
clination of  his  countrymen  to  sail  further  eastwards.  But  the  reasona- 
bleness of  the  one  motive  can  neither  supersede  nor  justify  the  absurdity 
of  the  other. 

"  I.  70.  152.,  III.  39.  44.  48.  54.  alibi. 
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object  is  here,  by  an  imaginary  elFect  of  contrast, 
to  place  in  a  more  striking  light  the  rapid  increase, 
during  his  own  time,  of  nautical  power  and  enterprise 
"Bmong  his  European  fellow-countrymen,  of  which 
result  the  victories  he  had  just  celebrated  were  a 
principal  cause.  And  in  his  zeal  to  produce  this 
illusive  effect  he  would  have  us  believe,  that  prior  to 
the  epoch  of  those  victories  the  great  central  port  of 
Samos,  which  was  probably  even  in  those  days  little 
less  familiar  to  Attic  merchants  and  seamen  than  the 
port  of  Piraeus,  was  viewed  by  the  Greek  commanders 
stationed  at  Delos,  within  sight  of  this  very  Samos, 
much  in  the  light  of  some  terra  incognita  or  ultima 
Thule  of  the  eastern  waters. 

When  the  Spartan  envoy  announced  to  Cyrus,  after 
his  conquest  of  Asia  minor,  that  the  Laceda?monians 
would  resent  any  act  of  aggression  against  the  states 
of  continental  Greece,  the  historian  makes  the  Persian 
monarch  reply  by  turning  to  one  of  his  Hellenic  at- 
tendants and  askino-  "  who  the  Lacedaemonians  were."  ^ 
And,  on  being  informed,  he  told  the  envoy  that  "he 
cared  little  for  people  who  had  open  places  in  the 
middle  of  their  towns,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  and  lying  to  each  other  upon  oath."  This 
anecdote  may  very  possibly  be  true  ;  and  whether 
true  or  false  is  highly  effective.  It  illustrates  in  a 
very  happy  manner  the  character  of  the  semibarbarous 
conqueror,  and  the  insignificance  at  this  juncture,  in 
his  estimation,  of  those  diminutive  states,  destined 
not  many  generations  afterwards  to  subvert  the  proud 
fabric  of  empire  Avhich  he  was  so  busily  engaged  in 
erecting.      But   the    reiterated   introduction    in    the 

1  I.  153. 
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sequel,  of  the  same  figure  of  speech  under  other  and 
inappropriate  circumstances,  not  only  destroys  its 
value,  but  leads  us  to  suspect  that  all  the  anecdotes 
in  which  it  occurs  are  mere  rhetorical  inventions  of 
the  historian  himself  or  the  popular  authorities  from 
whom  he  borrowed. 

When  Atossa  the  sultana  of  Darius,  in  furtherance 
of  her  scheme  for  restoring  her  favourite  Greek  phy- 
sician Democedes  to  his  native  country,  urges  her 
husband  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Greece,  she 
expresses  her  strong  desire  to  provide  her  household 
"  with  Laconian,  Argive,  Athenian,  and  Corinthian 
waiting-maids."^  Darius  receives  her  proposal  with 
complacency,  and  on  her  suggestion  appoints  a  naval 
commission,  under  the  guidance  of  Democedes,  to 
visit  the  coasts  of  Hellas  and  report  as  to  the  present 
condition  of  its  several  states.  Apart  from  other 
evidences,  it  might  surely  be  inferred,  from  the 
reasons  here  assigned  by  Atossa  for  her  interest  in 
the  proposed  scheme  of  conquest,  that  the  Persian 
court  had  by  this  time  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of 
"who  both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians 
were ; "  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  result  of 
the  commission  could  hardly  have  failed  to  supply 
the  information  required.  Yet  some  time  after  the 
return  of  the  commission,  we  find  Artaphernes  satrap 
of  Ionia,  brother  to  Darius  and  one  of  the  ablest 
Persian  statesmen  of  the  day,  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Attic  envoys  sent  to  treat  of  an  alliance  with 
Persia,  asking,  by  an  improvement  of  the  question  of 
Cyrus,  "  who  the  Athenians  were,  and  what  country 
they  inhabited."  ^     And  again,   at  a  still  later  period, 

1  III.  134.  2  V.  73. 
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Darius  himself,  when  informed  that  the  same  Athe- 
nians had  attacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground  his 
Lydian  capital  Sardis,  is  also  made  to  inquire,  with 
somewhat  more  vehemence  but  with  equally  uncon- 
scious simplicity,  "  who  the  Athenians  were  !"  ^ 

A  favourite  subject  of  enlargement  in  the  histo- 
rian's description  of  Egypt  is  the  marked  difference 
between  its  manners  and  customs  and  those  of  the 
other  civihsed  regions  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
especially  of  Greece.  Here  again,  the  zeal  with  which 
he  has  exerted  himself  to  impart  interest  to  his  pic- 
ture of  this  singular  country,  has  led  him  into  broad 
general  statements  afterwards  as  broadly  contradicted. 
"The  Egyptians,"  he  tells  us",  "among  their  eccen- 
tricities of  religious  custom,  consecrate  no  women 
to  the  service  of  any  deity  either  male  or  female  ; 
the  rites  of  all,  both  gods  and  goddesses,  being  ex- 
clusively performed  by  men."  Yet  in  the  sequel  he 
informs  us  ^  that  the  oracles  of  Amnion  in  Africa,  and 
of  Dodona  in  Hellas,  were  founded  by  two  priestesses 
of  the  Theban  Jove,  kidnapped  in  Egypt  by  Phoenician 
adventurers,  and  sold  as  slaves,  the  one  in  Libya 
the  other  in  Epirus.  In  another  place  he  describes 
the  practice  of  consecrating  the  female  ministers  of 
the  same  Egyptian  god  as  similar  to  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  sanctuary  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  and  in 
that  of  Apollo  Lycius  at  Patara.  ■* 

In  one  place  he  asserts^  that  "  hero-worship  was 
unknown  among  the  Egyptians."  He  afterwards 
contradicts  this  statement  by  informing  us*^:  "how 
Perseus  son  of  Danae  had  been  honoured  with  a 
temple    and    rehgious   rites   by    the    inhabitants   of 

1  V.  105.  2  ij_  35.  3  ^j  54 
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Chemmis  in  upper  Egypt,  in  consideration  of  his 
ancestor  Danaus,  the  colonist  of  Argos,  having  been 
a  native  of  their  city."  He  also  describes^  Helen, 
"  daughter  of  Tyndareus,"  as  similarly  worshipped  at 
Memphis  under  the  title  of  the  Foreign  Venus  ;  and 
adds  that  the  same  distinction  had  been  conferred 
by  the  Egyptians  on  their  OAvn  king  Proteus,  in  whose 
reign  that  heroine  visited  the  country,  and  whose 
sanctuary  he  was  shown  near  that  of  Helen.  ^ 

14.  One  of  the  most  important  questions,  in  estima-  claim  of 
ting  the  character  of  a  historical  writer,  is  the  degree  to  rank  as 
in  which  he  possessed  the  critical  faculty  in  dealing  '^;^|o,-\';,n 
with  obscure  or  controverted  matters.  The  forego- 
ing illustrations  may  seem  to  have  anticipated  the 
necessity  of  any  special  consideration  of  this  question 
in  the  case  of  Herodotus.  An  author,  the  general 
course  of  whose  narrative  exhibits  errors  of  statement 
or  of  judgement  such  as  those  above  recapitulated, 
can  hardly,  it  may  seem,  possess  any  strong  claim  to 
rank  as  a  critical  historian  in  the  stricter  sense. 
The  greater  part  of  those  errors  have,  it  is  true,  been 
cited  in  more  immediate  connexion  with  certain  pe- 
culiarities of  his  temper  or  habits  of  thought,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  supersede  or  deaden  at  times 
his  natural  powers  of  discernment,  and  which  have 
hence  above  been  characterised  as  the  Anomaly  of  his 
genius.  It  might  still  therefore  be  supposed,  that 
in  those  parts  of  his  narrative  which  gave  no  similar 
scope  to  the  same  influences,  there  might  be  room 
for  a  better  application  of  his  discriminating  powers. 
But  with  every  desire  to  take  the  most  indulgent 
view  of  his  qualifications  in  this  respect,  we  have 

1  n.  112.  ^  See  Appendix  J. 
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been  able  to  discover  in  his  mind  but  a  small  portion 
of  that  faculty  which  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term 
can  be  called  critical.  In  the  same  general  way  in 
which  he  has  already  been  characterised  as  a  man  of 
sense  and  intelligence,  he  deserves  also  to  rank  as  a 
man  of  inquiring  mind.  But  he  was  not  a  man  of  a 
logical  head.  As  with  his  facts  and  researches,  so 
with  liis  arguments  and  inferences.  When  treating 
of  events  and  their  causes  as  exhibited  on  the  broad 
surface  of  the  current  of  life,  his  conclusions  are, 
generally  speaking,  as  just  and  rational  as  they  are 
honest  and  impartial.  But  the  case  is  different  with 
the  details  of  his  narrative  or  description.  These, 
even  apart  from  the  secondary  influences  above  re- 
ferred to,  will  frequently  be  found,  owing  to  mere 
oversight,  carelessness,  or  habitual  want  of  critical 
method,  to  be  not  only  distorted  from  the  semblance 
of  historical  truth,  but  at  variance  with  the  principal 
facts  to  which  they  are  introduced  as  subsidiary. 

There  is  here,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  a 
curious  analogy  between  the  genius  of  Herodotus  and 
that  of  Homer.  Both  have  been  led,  by  their  zeal 
for  the  interest  of  their  narrative,  into  frequent  self- 
contradictions.  But  there  is  this  difference  in  the 
cases,  that  while  a  strict  adherence  to  truth  is  with 
the  historian  a  fundamental  duty,  with  the  poet  it  is 
quite  a  subordinate  merit.  When  Homer,  for  ex- 
ample, after  having  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  Iliad 
described  Apollo  and  Minerva,  on  the  day  of  quarrel 
between  the  chiefs,  as  present  in  the  Greek  camp  and 
busily  engaged  in  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  war, 
assures  us  in  tlie  immediate  sequel,  that  on  the  day 
before  the  quarrel  "  all  the  gods  "  had  gone  to  feast 
in  Ethiopia,  and  had  since  been  unable  to  attend  to 
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the  affairs  of  the  Troacl,  the  blunder,   though  pal- 
pable, is  in  no  essential  respect  detrimental   to  the 
spirit  of  the  poem.     Few  readers  observe  it,  and  to 
those  who  do,  the  only  feeling  it  suggests  is  one  of 
amusement  at  the  lively  eccentricity  of  the  author,  'i 
But  when  Herodotus,  after  having  in  numerous  ear- 
lier passages  described  the  unsuccessful  valour  with 
which  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  struggled  in  defence 
of  their  liberties  against  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  Persians,  gravely  informs  us  that  the  Athenians 
who  fought  at  Marathon  were  the  first  Greeks  who 
had  yet  ventured  so  much  as  to  look  a  Persian  foe  in 
the  face,  the  self-contradiction  is  as  oftensive  to  our 
taste  and  reason  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  credit  of  the 
work  in  which  it  occurs. 

Our  illustrations  of  this  defect  have,  as  already 
said,  hitherto  been  limited  to  cases  where  the  histo- 
rian's critical  judgement  seems  to  have  been  obscured 
by  certain  feelings  or  prejudices  peculiar  to  his  own 
mind  ;  in  the  examples  here  subjoined  the  anomaly 
seems  traceable  to  mere  oversight  or  confusion  of 
ideas.   j:» 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  portions  of  the  histo-  ScythLm 
rian's  narrative  is  that  which  records  the  expedition  uf  UaHus" 
of  Darius  into  Scythia.  The  king,  on  crossing  his 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Ister  and  entering  the 
country  of  the  enemy,  leaves  the  Hellenic  division  of 
his  army  to  guard  the  bridge,  with  orders  to  expect 
him  back  in  sixty  days.  His  return  is  described, 
accordingly,  as  having  taken  place  a  day  or  two  after 
the  lapse  of  the  appointed  period.^  His  operations 
however  on  the  hostile  territory,  according  to  the 

1  IV.  98.  12-2.  sqq.  133.  sqcj. 
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details  afterwards  given,  must  have  occupied  at  least 
double  that  time ;  and  upon  a  more  strict  estimate  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  case,  they  could  hardly  have 
been  accomplished  within  less  than  the  triple  or 
quadruple  of  it. 

Herodotus  describes  Scythia  as  a  square  country, 
the  length  of  each  side  being  twenty  days'  journey.^ 
These  day's  journeys  he  rates  at  twenty-five  miles  each; 
giving  500  miles  for  each  side  of  the  square.  But  in 
another  part  of  his  work-  he  reckons  nineteen  miles  as 
an  ordinary  day's  journey  along  the  high  post-road 
from  Sardis  to  Susa,  through  the  most  civilised  part 
of  the  Persian  empire.  It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to 
understand  how  he  could  have  supposed  either  tra- 
veller or  soldier  capable  of  accomplishing  twenty-five 
miles  a  day  among  the  trackless  wastes  and  broad 
rivers  of  Scythia.  Were  we  to  assume  tAventy  or 
even  fifteen  miles  as  the  full  average  length  com- 
petent, for  any  continuity,  including  halts  and  con- 
tingencies, to  an  army  of  700,000  men,  in  an  unex- 
plored desert  where  every  necessary  of  life  and  every 
material  of  transport  required  to  be  carried  along 
with  them,  it  would  be  a  liberal  allowance.  Let  us 
however  concede  the  historian's  full  twenty-five  miles 
a  day  to  the  Scythian  army  of  Darius.  The  south 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  extending  twenty  days'  march, 
or  500  miles,  along-  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea  and 
Palus  Ma3otis  to  the  river  Tana'is,  Avas  the  part  through 

^  IV.  101.  This  however  is  contradicted  elsewhere.  The  south  side, 
here  described  as  extending  twenty  days'  journey,  ten  from  the  Ister 
to  the  Borysthenes  and  ten  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Tanai's,  is  made 
in  §  18.  sqq.  at  least  thirty  days'  journey;  the  distance  from  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Tanais  being  there  rated  separately  as  full  twenty 
days. 

"  V.  53. 
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which  the  king  first  directed  his  route  in  pursuit  of 
the  retiring  Scythians.  On  the  other  bank  of  the 
Tanais,  which  bounded  Scythia  to  the  eastward,  lay 
the  Sauromatae,  whose  country  he  makes  ^  extend 
to  a  breadth  of  fifteen  days'  march  beyond  the  river. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Sauromatae  were  the  Budini, 
the  extent  of  whose  country  is  not  stated  ;  but  as 
they  are  called'-  a  "  very  large  nation,"  with  a  city 
near  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  it  might  safely  be 
assumed  that  their  territory  was  as  spacious  as  that 
of  the  SauromataB,  who  are  made  the  subject  of  no 
such  remark.  Let  us  however  take  its  breadth  at 
but  ten  days'  march.  Beyond  the  Budini  lay  an 
entirely  desert  region.  Darius,  having  pursued  his 
fuofitive  foe  across  the  Tanais  and  throuo'h  the  terri- 
tories  of  the  Sauromata3  and  Budini,  halts  on  the 
frontier  of  the  desert^,  and  occupies  himself  with  the 
construction  of  eight  forts  or  castles,  at  distances  of 
seven  miles  from  each  other,  forming  consequently 
a  line  of  fortified  posts  extending  in  all  about  fifty 
miles.  Hearing  however  that  the  Scythians  had 
made  a  retrograde  movement  towards  their  own 
country,  he  breaks  up  his  cantonments,  leaving  his 
forts  half-finished,  and  recommences  the  pursuit. 
The  Scythians,  on  reentering  their  own  territory, 
make  another  wheel  to  the  northward,  recross  their 
frontier  in  that  direction,  and  still  pursued  by  the 
Persians  traverse  in  succession  the  countries  of  four 
neighbouring  northern  nations,  the  j\lelanchl£eni,  An- 
drophagi,  Xeuri,  and  Agathyrsi.^  They  then  once 
more  pass  into  their  own  country ;  when  Darius, 
fatigued  with  his  fruitless  wandering,  retreats,  and 

'  IV.  21.  '  IV.  108.  ^  IV.  124.  *   125.  sqq. 
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falling  into  the  same  line  of  march  by  which  he  had 
first  advanced  from  the  Ister  towards  the  Tanais, 
returns  to  his  bridge  of  boats  on  the  former  river. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  account  of  the  number  of 
days  occupied  by  this  expedition  ought  to  stand,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  details  supplied  by  the  histo- 
rian himself,  as  compared  with  his  original  sum  total 
of  sixty  days. 

From  the  Ister  to  the  frontier  of  the  Sauromatte 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Tanais  was  a  distance  of 
twenty  days'  continuous  march  at  twenty-five  miles 
a  day.  In  the  course  of  this  march  the  army  had  to 
cross  some  five  or  six  rivers,  two  of  which,  the  Bory- 
sthenes  and  the  Tanais,  are  described  as  scarcely 
second  in  magnitude  to  the  Ister,  to  secure  the  pas- 
saire  of  which  the  kino^  had  sent  a  fleet  from  Ionia 
with  materials  for  constructing  a  bridge.  The  im- 
possibility, therefore,  of  his  march  of  500  miles  in 
twenty  days  through  this  region  becomes  the  more 
glaringly  extravagant.  Let  us  however  take  it  as 
the  historian  represents  it.  Add  the  fifteen  days' 
march  across  the  territory  of  the  Sauromata3,  and 
the  ten  for  the  country  of  the  Budini,  and  we  have 
in  all  forty-five  days  up  to  the  king's  halting-place 
on  the  frontier  of  the  desert.  We  shall  reckon  the 
length  of  time  occupied  in  distributing  his  army  into 
cantonments  extending  fifty  miles  for  the  construc- 
tion of  his  eight  forts,  with  that  consumed  in  the 
half-completion  of  the  forts  and  in  the  remuster 
for  the  renewed  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  at  a  week 
only,  making  (45  +  7)  fifty-two  days.  Assuming 
his  orio;inal  march  throu2:h  the  Sauromatian  and  Bu- 
dinian  territories  to  have  been  in  an  oblique  rather 
than  a  direct  line  beyond  the  Tanais,  and  his  return 
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consequently  to  have  occupied  but  one  half  the  time 
required  for  his  advance,  it  would  have  taken 
thirteen  days  to  bring  him  back  to  the  Scythian 
frontier,  which  he  would  have  reached  (52-f  13)  on 
the  sixty-fifth  day.  His  further  wanderings  in  search 
of  the  fugitive  host  through  the  country  of  the  four 
northern  nations,  Melanchheni,  Androphagi,  Xeuri, 
and  Agathyrsi,  assuming  each  of  those  countries  to 
have  been  but  five  days'  journey  in  breadth,  would 
]iave  lasted  twenty  days  ;  and  this  without  any  allow- 
ance for  the  time  occupied  in  crossing  the  north  of 
Scythia  to  reach  their  frontier.  We  should  thus  have 
at  least  (65-|-20)  eighty-five  daj's.  Finally,  according 
to  the  historian's  original  computation,  Avhich  made 
the  breadth  of  Scythia  from  north  to  south,  as  from 
east  to  west,  twenty  days'  journey,  the  army  would 
have  required  that  number  of  days  to  return  by  the 
most  direct  course  from  the  northern  frontier  to  the 
bridge  of  the  Ister ;  making  in  all  (85 -[-20)  a  hun- 
dred and  five  days.  But  to  this  reckoning  a  good 
many  more  days  must  be  added  ;  it  being  stated  by 
the  historian  that  Darius  did  not  return  direct  from 
north  to  south,  but  fell  designedly  by  an  oblique 
movement  into  the  old  line  of  march  by  which  he  had 
originally  advanced  to  the  Tana'is.  The  details,  there- 
fore, of  the  historian's  own  computation  give  a  number 
nearly  double  that  of  his  original  sum  total  of  sixty 
days ;  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  intelhgent 
reader,  that  the  actual  possibilities  of  the  case  would 
have  required  the  triple  or  quadruple  of  that  sum 
total.i 

'  Rennel,  Mitford,  Keiirick,  and  other  commentators,  dwell  much  on 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  details  with  the  real  geography  of  Scy- 
thia.    But  the  fixr  more  important  point,  as  afFecting  the  historical  credit 
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15.  We  have  seen  how  vague  is  the  historian's 
estimate  of  distances  by  day's  journeys ;  that  on  the 
great  imperial  high  road  from  wSardis  to  Susa  he  rates 
a  day's  march  at  150  stadia,  or  less  than  20  miles ; 
while  on  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  Sc3^thia  he  rates 
it  at  200  stadia,  or  25  miles.  Similarly  vague  is  his 
estimate  of  time  by  generations.  In  his  Egyptian 
history  he  gives  33^  years  to  a  generation  ^ ;  assign- 
ing to  the  341  generations  of  kings  there  alluded  to 
about  11,350  years.  But  in  his  account  of  the  Hera- 
clid  kings  of  Lydia,  he  makes  ^  the  twenty- two  gene- 
rations from  Agron  to  Candaules  equal  to  but  505 
years  ;  or  about  23  years  to  a  generation.  The  gene- 
rations of  Spartan  kings  from  Hercules  to  Leotychi- 
des,  who  flourished  230  years  later  than  Candaules, 
are  described^  as  but  twenty  in  number;  they  ex- 
tend therefore  over  735  years,  giving  about  37  years 
to  a  generation,  and  making  a  generation  of  Spartans 
two  -fifths  longer  than  a  generation  of  Lydians.  All 
this  Herodotus  does  without  explanatory  comment ; 
leaving  us  completely  in  the  dark  either  as  to  the 
principle  on  which  his  calculations  may  be  based,  or 
the  peculiarities  of  circumstance  by  which  they  may 
in  different  cases  have  been  modified. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  his  habit  of 
identifying,  in  his  chronology  of  royal  dynasties, 
reio"ns  of  kinoes  with  o;enerations  of  men.  In  his 
Egyptian  history  he  makes  341  reigns  correspond  to 
exactly  as  many  successions  from  father  to  son,  and 
to  exactly  as   many  pontificates  of  priests.     In  his 

of  Herodotus,  and  to  which  we  have  here  exclusively  confined  ourselves, 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  him  with  himself,  seems  to  have  escaped 
their  attention. 

»  II.  142.  2  I.  7.  ^  viii.  131. 
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Lydian  history  twenty-two  orenerations  reign  in  the 
same  uninterrupted  order.  The  impossibility  of  any 
such  correspondence  ought  the  more  readily  to  have 
struck  Herodotus,  considering  that  in  his  notices  of 
the  individual  sovereigns  of  those  same  dynasties, 
we  find  the  order  of  descent  habitually  disturbed, 
according  to  the  common  law  of  nature,  by  collate- 
ral successions,  usurpations,  and  other  contingencies. 
But  these  anomalies  are  not  confined  to  his  computa- 
tion of  mythical  genealogies  ;  they  extend  also  to  his 
notices  of  recent  historical  events.  The  interview 
which  he  narrates  between  Solon  and  Croesus  involves, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  chronological  error  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  years.  By  a  similar  error  Pisistratus  (the 
younger  contemporary  of  Solon)  is  made  coeval  with, 
or  even  prior  to,  the  poet  Alcaeus.  Hence,  by  impli- 
cation, Alca3us,  Solon,  Pisistratus,  and  Crcesus  are  all 
made  coeval  Avith  each  other ;  and  that  not  as  junior 
and  elder  contemporaries,  but  in  their  mature  age 
and  active  life.  Herodotus  here  appears  as  the  organ 
of  the  tendency  every  where  observable  in  popular 
annalists,  to  bring  the  great  men  of  a  given  period 
into  personal  contact. 

These  chronological  anomalies   are  more  or  less  a  Want  of  a 
consequence   of  what  constitutes   in   itself  a   funda-  cilTOnoio- 
mental  defect    of  the  historian's  work,  the  want   of  s'^^i  era. 
any  general  standard  or  era  for  the  computation  of 
dates.     This  is  a  defect  for  which  it  may  seem  per- 
haps  that   the   author's    age   rather  than   himself  is 
responsible ;  and  which  was  first  efi'ectually  remedied 
some  generations  after  his  time,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Olympic  era  of  776  B.C.  as  a  basis  of  national 
chronology.      Herodotus    appears   however   to   have 
been  here  behind  the  spirit  of  his  age,  even  as  com- 
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pared  with  previous  or  contemporaneous  historians. 
Two  of  the  more  celebrated  works  of  liellanicus, 
liis  CarneonicEe  and  his  Argive  Priestesses,  were 
chronological  compilations ;  and  the  epochs  of  the 
Priestesses  were  made  the  framework  on  which  a 
course  of  national  history  was  adjusted.  Similar 
steps  in  the  same  direction  were  made  by  Charon  in 
his  annals  of  Laceda3monian  magistrates,  and  by  Hip- 
pias  in  his  attempt,  abortive  though  it  proved,  to 
arrange  the  chronology  of  the  Olympionica?. 

This  habitual  inaccuracy  is  as  observable  in  the 
other  numerical  details  of  the  historian's  text  as  in 
his  reckonins:  of  time  or  distance.  The  Greek  war- 
riors  described  as  sacrificing  their  lives  at  Thermopyla3 
are  rated,  in  the  first  instance,  at  300  Spartans  and 
700  Thespians,  making  a  total  of  1000  men.  But  in 
the  sequel  we  find  the  dead  bodies  of  these  warriors 
stated  as  4000  in  number;  first  in  the  inscription 
copied  ^  by  Herodotus  from  the  stela  of  the  Amphi- 
ctyons ;  and  afterwards  in  a  passage  of  his  own 
narrative.  On  the  stela  the  whole  4000  are  also 
specified  as  Peloponnesians ;  although  in  his  own 
previous  enumeration,  Avhere  they  were  limited  to 
1000,  700  or  more  than  two  thirds  were  called 
Boeotians  of  Thespia,  and  but  300  or  less  than  one 
third  Peloponnesians  of  Sparta.  In  the  subsequent 
passage  '^,  where  they  are  swelled  to  4000,  he  alludes 
incidentally  to  a  portion  of  the  number  as  consisting 
of  Helots  ;  of  whom  not  a  word  is  said  in  any  other 
place.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  at  Thermopyla3,  as  at 
Plata3a,  each  Spartiate  was  attended  by  seven  light- 
armed  soldiers  of  this  inferior  rank,  who  were  also 
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detained  by  Leonidas  to  form  part  of  liis  great  hu- 
man sacrifice  ?  If  so,  why  v^^ere  these  poor  men  de- 
nied their  share  of  notice  for  their  share  in  the  glory 
of  the  exploit?  Even  the  additional  2100  Helots 
would,  however,  make  up  a  sum  total  of  only  3100. 
But  in  truth  the  whole  account  of  this  celebrated 
combat,  while  evidently  in  great  part,  like  that  of  the  / 
battle  of  Thyrea^,  pure  fable,  is  involved  in  a  con- 
fusion and  self-contradiction  which  no  subtlety  of 
criticism  or  conjecture  can  clear  up  or  reconcile.^ 

16.  The  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  was  an  invasion  of 
enterprise  so  obviously,  it  might  almost  be  said  ne-  ca°mbji^. 
cessarily,  involved  in  the  onward  course  of  Persian 
aggression,  that  the  most  diligent  investigator  of  his- 
torical causes  need  hardly  have  been  at  pains  to  trace 
it  to  any  other  motive  than  the  ambition  of  that  sove- 
reign. An  event,  however,  of  this  nature  seldom  failed 
to  receive  from  Herodotus  some  more  romantic  colour- 
ing than  it  derived  from  the  realities  of  international 
politics.  Accordingly  he  tells  us'^  that  Cambyses  was 
instigated  to  his  attack  on  Egypt  by  resentment  at 
the  insult  offered  him  by  king  Amasis,  whose  daughter 
he  had  asked  in  marriage.  The  Egyptian  monarch, 
to  whom  the  alliance  was  by  no  means  agreeable,  but 
who  was  unAvilling  to  irritate  his  formidable  neio-h- 
hour,  sends,  in  the  assumed  character  of  the  princess, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  sovereign  Apries  whom  he  had 
deposed.  The  fictitious  princess,  by  name  iS'itetis, 
described  as  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  is  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  from  Cambyses,  whose  affections 
she  had  secured  by  her  personal  charms,  the  trick 
that  had  been  played  on  him,  and  which  he  deter- 
mines to  revenge  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

^  Supra,  Ch.  V.  p.  328.  *  See  Appendix  K.  3  m.  l.  sq. 
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According  to  tlie  historian's  Egyptian  chronology, 
which  is  here  sufficiently  precise,  this  "  fair  young 
girl,"  as  he  calls  her,  would  have  been  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age ;  Amasis,  who  died  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom,  be- 
ing described  as  having  reigned  forty-four  years ;  and 
Apries  deposed  by  Amasis,  as  having  been  put  to  death 
shortly  after  his  deposition.^  So  that,  even  assuming 
Nitetis  to  have  been  born  to  Apries  during  the  short 
interval  between  his  deposition  and  his  death,  she 
could  hardly  have  been  under  forty-three. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  where  Herodotus 
has  entered  on  a  critical  exposition  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  select,  among  the  several  ver- 
sions of  a  current  legend,  the  one  which  he  has 
preferred ;  but  his  argument  is  as  much  at  fault  as 
his  chronology.  The  Egyptians,  it  seems,  asserted 
that  it  Avas  not  to  Cambyses  but  to  his  father  Cyrus 
that  Nitetis  was  sent  by  Amasis  ;  nor  does  their  ac- 
count imply  that  the  deceit  had  been  discovered  ; 
and  they  even  went  the  length  of  maintaining  that 
Cambyses  was  her  legitimate  son  by  Cyrus.  This 
version  of  the  story  Herodotus  dismisses,  on  the 
ground  that  Cambyses  was  notoriously  the  son  of 
another  sultana  of  his  father.  Although  this  argu- 
ment, admitting  the  fact  on  which  it  is  based  to  be 
correct,  is  not  worth  much,  it  is  probable  that  the 
particulars  of  the  Egyptian  account  are  as  fabulous 
as  those  of  the  one  preferred  by  the  historian.  But 
the  substance  of  the  Egyptian  version,  in  so  far  as 
describing  Cyrus  rather  than  Cambyses  as  the  person  - 
on  whom  the  fraud  was  practised,  is  certainly  more 

1  in.  10.  :  conf.  ii.  170.  The  latter  passage  implies  that  Herodotus 
dated  tlie  accession  of  Amasis  from  the  death  of  Apries. 
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plausible.  For  while  we  should  thus  escape  the 
chronological  blunder  of  Herodotus,  it  was  in  itself 
more  likely  that  Amasis  would  attempt  such  a  fraud 
on  the  semibarbarous  chief  of  a  new  monarchy,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  career,  than  after  the  mighty 
empire  which  he  had  created  had  been  fully  esta- 
blished under  a  permanent  dynasty.  The  story  was 
probably  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  in  their  anxiety 
to  save  the  national  honour  by  investing  Cambyses 
with  the  character  of  a  native  Egyptian  s^^rung  from 
one  of  their  own  most  popular  monarchs ;  just  as  the 
Median  tradition  of  the  birth  of  Cyrus,  preferred  by 
Herodotus,  made  that  conqueror  grandson  of  Astyages 
instead  of  an  independent  foreign  usurper.  The  legend 
might  afterwards,  as  usual,  assume  a  variety  of  con- 
flicting forms ;  among  others  that  to  which  Herodotus 
assigns  a  prior  claim  to  authenticity. 

With  these  errors  or  exaggerations  in  the  historian's  waiis  of 
reckoning  of  time,  may  be  compared  other  similar  ex-   ^^'^)^°"- 
travagances  in  his  measurement  of  bulk  or  space.   Such 
are  the  60  miles  of  circumference,  337  feet  of  heio'ht, 
and  7  5  feet  of  breadth,  assigned  to  the  walls  of  Babylon^ ;    ^: 
walls  moreover  consisting  of  two  circuits  of  masonry, 
each,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the   description,  of 
nearly  equal  dimensions.     The  degree  of  credit  which 
different   readers   may  place  in  these   accounts  will 

'  I.  178.  sq.  Tke  conventionnl  number  for  the  height  of  the  walls  in 
the  Babylonian  tradition,  which  is  here  adopted  by  both  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias,  seems  to  have  been  200  cubits.  But  the  royal  Pei'sian  cubit, 
Herodot.  loc.  cit.,  was  longer  than  the  common  cubit.  Herodotus  adopts 
the  former,  which  gives  337  English  feet ;  Ctesias  the  latter,  which  gives 
but  300.  The  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls  are 
much  greater  than  in  those  of  the  height ;  the  excess  being  still  laro-ely 
on  the  side  of  Herodotus.  Ctesias  has  360  stadia  (4-5  miles)  ;  Quintus 
Curtius,  368  stadia  ;  Strabo,  385  ;  Herodotus,  480.  See  Rennel,  Geoo-r. 
of  Herodot.  p.  340. ;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  396. 
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depend  very  mucli  on  their  own  individual  capaci- 
ties of  belief  in  such  cases.  But  vve  find  it  difficult 
even  to  conceive  the  existence  of  such  a  line  of  60, 
or  rather  of  120  miles,  of  what  a  modern  historian 
very  appropriately  designates  "artificial  mountains."^ 
As  Herodotus  tells  us  that  these  fortifications  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Persians  before  his  visit  to  the 
city,  a  disbelief  in  the  accuracy  of  his  statement 
involves  no  impeachment  of  his  personal  veracity. 

17.  We  learn  from  the  historian^  that  the  more 
critical  portion  of  his  own  public  repudiated,  and 
witli  good  reason,  the  strange  story  which  he  himself 
believed  and  vindicated,  of  the  deliberations  held  by 
the  seven  Persian  chiefs  after  the  death  of  the  Magi 
concerning  the  best  form  of  government,  and  of  the 
orations  pronounced  by  three  of  the  chiefs,  as  advo- 
cates respectively  of  the  monarchal,  aristocratic,  and 
democratic  forms.  In  the  sequel  he  describes  how 
the  Persian  viceroy  Mardonius,  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Ionian  revolt,  abolished  the  tyrannies  of  the 
tributary  Greek  states,  and  established  democracies  in 
their  stead^  ;  and  he  remarks  ironicall}^,  that  this  fact 
"  will  appear  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  dis- 
believe his  previous  stateiuent,  that  a  proposal  for 
converting  the  Persian  empire  into  a  democracy  had 
been  entertained  by  the  Seven  conspirators."  Here 
the  historian  shows  his  want  of  the  critical  faculty 
in  two  ways ;  first  in  the  implicit  belief  which  he 
reposes  in  so  palpable  a  fable  as  the  account  of  that 
same  Persian  display  of  political  rhetoric ;  secondly, 


1  See  Appenaix  L.  ^  \n.  80. 

^  VI.  43.  This  measure  is  said  by  Diodorus,  Excerpt.  Vat.  ed.  Maj.  p. 
38.,  to  have  been  suggested  (not  to  INIardonius  but  to  Artaphernes)  by  the 
historian  necata3U3.     See  supra,  CIi.  iii.  §  2. 
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in  his  blindness  to  the  real  spirit  of  a  measure  which 
places  in  a  very  broad  light  the  sagacious  and  pene- 
trating policy  of  Darius  towards  his  Hellenic  depen- 
dants. That  monarch  had  just  succeeded,  with  some 
difficulty  and  much  bloodshed,  in  quelling  a  most 
determined  insurrection  of  the  Greek  states,  which 
also  spread  to  the  non- Hellenic  provinces  of  Caria 
and  Cyprus.  The  revolt  liad  been  conducted  secretly 
by  Histia3us  tyrant  of  Miletus,  openly  by  his  brother 
Aristagoras  who,  in  the  absence  of  Histia3us  detained 
at  Susa  as  confidential  companion  of  Darius,  acted  as 
viceroy  of  Miletus.  It  had  been  the  early  policy  of 
the  Persian  emperors,  to  maintain  in  their  usurped 
rights  the  tyrants  whom  they  found  on  their  conquest 
of  Asia  minor  ruling  the  Greek  commonwealths  of 
that  country ;  under  a  natural  impression  that  it 
would  be  the  personal  interest  of  those  petty  chiefs 
to  support  the  imperial  government,  and  thus  secure, 
under  its  vassalage,  each  his  individual  allotment  of 
royal  power.  And  to  a  certain  extent  this  policy 
had  been  successful.  It  had  however  now  become 
obvious,  that  restless  ambition,  and  the  innate  spirit 
of  Hellenic  independence,  were  stronger  in  the  breasts 
of  these  often  enlightened  and  high-minded  men, 
than  mere  desire  to  enjoy  their  despotic  power  under 
the  humiliating  tenure  by  which  they  held  it.  His- 
tiasus,  himself  a  special  favourite  of  Darius,  had  been 
formerly  suspected  of  a  scheme  to  erect  into  an  inde- 
pendent principality  a  territory  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  king  in  one  of  the  European  provinces ;  and  it 
was  with  a  view  to  keep  a  better  watch  over  his  con- 
duct that  Darius  had  since  retained  him  about  his 
person.  But  this  precaution  had  not  prevented  him 
from  setting  on  foot  the  most  formidable  insurrection 
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by  wliicli  the  empire  since  its  first  establishment 
had  been  disturbed.  With  this  experience  of  the  lit- 
tle confidence  to  be  reposed  in  his  Hellenic  vassal 
princes,  what  more  natural  tlian  that  such  a  saga- 
cious politician  as  Darius  should  argue  :  "  Will  it  not 
be  wiser  to  try  another  system,  and  indulge  these 
lonians  in  their  darling  republican  forms ;  the  resto- 
ration of  Avhich  was  one  of  the  chief  inducements  to 
revolt  held  out  to  them  by  Aristagoras?  Shall  we 
not,  while  conferring  on  them  a  gratifying  boon,  find 
it  easier  to  deal  Avith  headless  democracies  than  Avith 
cunning  political  chiefs  ?  Shall  Ave  not  thus  obviate 
the  risk  of  any  individual  citizen  attaining  that  per- 
sonal ascendancy  the  evil  efiects  of  Avhich  Ave  have 
just  experienced?"  Such,  and  such  alone,  assuredly 
Avere  the  grounds  of  this  change  of  policy,  in  which 
Herodotus  Avas  simple  enough  to  discover  a  real  par- 
tiality, in  the  mind  of  so  uncompromising  a  despot  as 
Darius,  for  those  democratic  forms  Avhich  he  intro- 
duces Otanes  expounding  in  the  council  of  Se\^en 
Avitli  all  the  subtlety  of  an  accomplished  Attic  rhetor. 
18.  As  in  liis  main  capacity  of  historian,  so  in  his 
subsidiary  one  of  geographer,  the  merit  of  Herodotus 
is  to  be  sought  rather  in  his  practical  knoAvledge  and 
guileless  integrity  than  in  his  speculative  opinions. 
He  adopts  the  popular  division  of  the  earth  into  three 
principal  parts,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  but  his 
notions  of  the  relative  size  and  position  of  those  parts 
are  but  crudely  digested.^  Europe  is  made  equal  in 
extent  to  both  the  others,  comprising  as  it  does  the 
Avliole  northern  reirion  of  modern  Asia :  the  line  of 
frontier  being  drawn  due  east  from  the  shore  of  the 

'  IV.  42.  sqq. 
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Black  sea  to  the  ocean.  Pie  no  where  gives  us  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  what  he  believes  to  be  the  form 
of  the  earth ;  but  he  ridicules  those  who  figured  it  as 
a  circular  plane  with  the  river  Ocean  running  round 
it.  ^  He  knev/  or  believed  Africa  to  be  a  peninsula, 
surrounded,  to  the  south  and  west,  by  the  same  waters 
which  bounded  it  to  the  east  and  north  in  the  form 
of  the  Arabian  gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  He 
also  believed  this  peninsula  to  have  been  circum- 
navigated by  Phoenician  mariners  in  the  service  of 
Pharaoh  Neco.  Several  of  the  heads  of  hearsay  in- 
formation which  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  later  geogra- 
phers of  higher  pretensions,  appeared  fabulous,  have 
since  been  proved  to  be  true.  He  tells  us  for  example  circnmna- 
that  those  Phcenician  navigators  asserted,  that  during  AfHc'a"  " 
their  voyage  they  saw  the  meridian  sun  to  the  right 
instead  of  the  left,  or  in  other  words  to  the  north 
instead  of  the  south,  of  their  course,  but  that  he  did 
not  believe  their  report.^  His  incredulity  is  here  the 
more  curious,  that  in  his  own  theory  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  rise  of  the  Xile,  to  be  noticed  below,  he  de- 
scribes^ the  sun  as  vertical  in  Libya  at  the  winter 
solstice,  and  as  occupying  during  the  sumnier  a  posi- 
tion in  the  heavens  far  to  the  north  of  its  southern 
solstitial  point ;  in  which  case  a  man  who  sailed  round 
the  south  extremity  of  Libya  must  necessarily,  on 
the  historian's  own  showing,  have  seen  the  luminary 
where  the  Phoenician  voyagers  saw  it.  He  also  de- 
scribes the  Caspian  sea  as  surrounded  by  land.'^  This  Caspian 
statement  Strabo'^  attacks  as  erroneous,  asserting  the 
Caspian  to  be  but  a  large  gulf  of  the  eastern  ocean  ; 
a  proof,  among  others,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 

1  IV,  8.  36.,  II.  23.  45.  ^  iv.  42.  ^  „   94.  sqq. 

*  I.  203.  5  VII.  p.  294. 
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during  tlie  united  supremacy  of  the  civilised  Persian 
government,  some  points  of  distant  Asiatic  geography 
were  better  understood  than  in  the  Roman  period, 
when  the  sway  of  those  countries  was  divided,  as  now, 
among  a  number  of  semibarbarous  potentates. 

Changes  Hcrodotus  bchevcd  the  varieties  of  climate  to  be 

produced,  not  so  much  by  the  greater  or  less  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  different  parts  of  the  earth,  as 
by  the  influence  of  the  winds,  which  he  considered 
as  independent  atmospheric  agencies,  controlling  the 
motions  of  the  sun  itself.^  Winter  was  caused  by 
the  cold  gales  that  come  down  at  that  season  from  the 
north,  and  drive  the  sun  southward  out  of  its  natural 
course,   which  it  resumes  in    summer  on  the  cessa- 

i^iseofthe  tiou  of  tlic  liostilc  iufluencc.^  The  rise  of  the  Nile 
ought,  according  to  the  historian's  theory,  rather  to 
be  called  the  fall  of  the  Nile.  The  normal  state  of 
the  stream  was  with  him  its  state  of  inundation ;  the 
diminution  of  its  waters  beinc:  attributed  to  their  ab- 
sorption  in  summer  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when 
vertical  over  the  sources  of  the  river  in  Ethiopia. 

Herodotus  describes  the  countries  visited  by  him- 
self faithfully  and  often  carefully.  When  dependent 
on  the  information  of  others  his  statements  can  the 
less  be  trusted,  that  while  the  honest  simplicity  of  his 
own  character  disinclined  him  from  assumins:  others 
to  be  false,  his  superstition  and  love  of  the  marvellous 
led  him  easily  to  credit  the  popular  fables  current 
concerning  little-explored  regions.  He  shows  great 
diligence  in  collecting  statistical  facts  concerning  the 
,  revenues  and  internal  condition  of  the  Persian  em- 
i      pire^ ;  as  also  regarding  the  manners   and  military 

'  11.  24.  sqq.  2  Lq(,_  ^jj^  3  ^j   §9^  ^  49_  gq^^ 
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array  of  the  fifty  nations  who  followed  the  banners  of 
Xerxes^;  his  account  of  which  is'',  however,  probably 
in  great  part  fabulous.  Any  closer  analysis  of  the 
"  Geography  of  Herodotus"  belongs  rather  to  the  his- 
tory of  geographical  science  than  to  that  of  Greek 
literature.  Attention  has  here  been  directed  to  the 
few  points  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  either  in 
advance  of,  or  behind,  the  spirit  of  his  age,  or  where 
his  views  are  marked  by  originality  or  eccentricity. 
His  numerous  errors  of  detail^,  whether  as  regards 
place  or  distance,  unless  when  involving  self-contra- 
dictions or  exaggerations,  are  more  justly  chargeable 
on  his  times  than  on  himself,  nor  consequently  do 
they  here  require  to  be  specially  noticed  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  genius. 

19.  We   have   already  seen    that    the   philolo2:ical  His  piiiio 

,  T.,,,  logical  cr 

attainments  of  Herodotus  were  limited  to  his  own  tkism. 
tongue  ;  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  alFect  a  display  of 
knowledge  which  he  did  not  possess.  He  from  time 
to  time  however  gives  explanations  of  foreign  words, 
as  communicated,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  native 
authorities  or  by  Greek  professional  interpreters.* 
We  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  but 
few  of  these  explanations  ;  as  however  in  those  few 
the  historian  is  generally  at  fault,  there  is  the  less 
room  for  confidence  in  the  remainder.  In  the  fol- 
lowing case  the  misapprehension  is  curious  in  itself, 

1  VII.  61.  sqq. 

"^  Supposed  by  Niebubr  (Lect.  on  Ant.  History,  vol.  i.  lect.  xxxvi.  p. 
321.)  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  poem  of  Choerilus.  This  opinion 
its  author  supports  by  an  appeal  to  Niike's  commentary  on  tliat  poem 
and  on  the  life  of  its  author;  somewhat  strangely,  Niike  having  maintained 
and  proved  (p.  24.  sqq.)  that  Choerilus  was  much  junior  to  Herodotus. 
Conf  Smith,  Biogr.  Diet.  i.  p.  697. ;  and  Dahlmann,  Herodot.  §  34.  p.  175. 

3  See  Dahlmann,  Herodot.  §  12.  p.  61.  alibi. 

♦  I.  110.  131.,  II.  2.,  III.  8.,  IV.  27.  59.  155.  192.,  vi.  98.  119.,  vm.  86. 
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and  supplies  another  example  of  his  habitual  want  of 
critical  precision. 

In  describing  a  series  of  Egyptian  statues  repre- 
senting a  line  of  hereditary  priesthood,  Herodotus 
tells  us\  that  according  to  his  native  guides  "  each  of 
the  persons  represented  was  a  Piromi,  son  of  a  Piromi; 
and  that  Piromi  in  Egyptian  signified  noble  and  ex- 
cellent." The  real  signification  of  this  term,  as  every 
Egyptian  scholar  knows,  is,  and  was  in  the  antient 
Egyptian  tongue,  simply  "  man  ;  "  and  in  the  monu- 
mental inscriptions  it  was  customary  to  append  the 
hieroglyphic  which  expressed  it,  as  a  determinative 
sign,  to  the  names  of  human  personages  of  the  male 
sex,  the  better  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
females  or  of  deities.  It  is  indeed  evident  from  the 
historian's  own  context  that  this  was  the  sense  in 
which  the  priests  themselves  employed  the  w^ord. 
Their  statement  above  quoted  was  made  in  reference 
to  the  ostentatious  vanity  of  IIecata3us,  who,  when 
visiting  the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Thebes,  traced  his 
own  pedigree,  through  a  line  of  ancestors  figured  in 
the  monuments  of  that  sanctuary,  up  to  an  Egyptian 
deity.  Upon  this  Herodotus  remarks :  that  the  priests 
with  whom  he  conversed  in  the  same  sanctuary,  re- 
pudiated not  only  the  vain  pretensions  of  the  JMilesian 
traveller,  but  also  his  notion  of  the  descent  of  human 
beings  from  deities  under  any  circumstances  ;  and  in 
illustration  of  their  own  opposite  doctrine,  they  showed 
Herodotus  tlie  row  of  sacerdotal  images  in  question,  to 
the  number  of  345  ;  and  "  not  one  of  the  persons  there 
portrayed  was,"  they  asserted,  "  a  god  of  either  greater 
or  less  rank ;  but  every  one  of  them  was  a  man  (Pi- 
romi) and  son  of  a  man."     It  is  difficult  to  compre- 
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hcnd  how  Herodotus,  in  thus  accurately  recapitulating 
so  distinct  a  statement,  made  too  in  corroboration  of 
his  own  opinion,  should  have  so  completely  misunder- 
stood the  import  of  one  of  its  most  important  terms, 
as  to  render  it  both  unmeaning  in  itself  and  pointless 
in  its  bearino's  on  his  own  aro*ument. 

The  experiment  by  which  Psammetichus  is  de- 
scribed^ as  having  attempted  to  discover  the  most 
antient  language,  and  with  the  success  of  which  He- 
rodotus seems  to  have  been  well  satisfied,  is  puerile 
in  the  extreme.  In  one  part  of  his  work  the  his- 
torian pronounces  the  Pelasgian  dialect  an  altogether 
barbarous  or  foreign  tongue  as  compared  with  the 
Hellenic ;  in  others  he  represents  it  as  identical  with 
the  same  Hellenic.^  His  assertion  ^  that  the  Persian 
proper  names  all  terminated  in  the  letter  S,  is  sup- 
ported no  doubt  by  his  Greek  transcripts  of  them  ; 
but  not  by  the  genuine  remains  of  the  antient  Persian 
tongue.  The  care,  and  it  may  be  presumed  the  inge- 
nuity, with  which  so  many  of  tliose  names  have  been 
moulded,  whether  by  himself  or  preceding  authorities, 
into  popular  Greek  forms,  is  very  remarkable.  In 
numerous  cases  they  are  completely  hellenised,  both 
in  sound  and  etymology.  Such  are  Harpagus,  Zo- 
pyrus,  Hyperanthes,  Prexaspis,  Astj'ages,  Megabates, 
Tritanta^chmes,  &c. 

Full  credit  has  above  been  oiven  to  Herodotus  for  tt- 

.  .  ...  Hismytho- 

the  judicious  manner  in  which  he  has  limited  his  main  ^ogkni  cn- 
narrative  to  more  strictly  historical  ages.     Yet  wlien 
he  does  incidentally  touch  on   points  of  speculative 
mythology,   he  shows  no  advance  beyond  Acusilaus 
or  Hecata3us  in  the  art  of  mythological  criticism.     He 

^  II.  2.  "  I.  57.  :  conf.  ii.  50.  sqq.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  51.  sqq. 
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makes  Perseus,  son  of  Danae,  the  eponyme  patriarch 
of  the  Persians  ;  Medea  of  the  Medes.^  Lycius,  son  of 
Pandion  king  of  Attica,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Ly- 
cians.-  The  Assyrian  and  Lydian  empires  are  both 
founded  by  descendants  of  the  Greek  Hercules  ;  the 
Assyrian  by  Belus,  son  of  AIcobus,  son  of  Hercules ; 
the  Lydian  by  Agron,  son  of  Belus.^  These  and  other 
ety mo-mythological  chimceras  of  the  same  kind,  are 
propounded,  incidentally  it  is  true,  but  with  all  due 
gravity  as  real  matters  of  fact. 

His  impar-  20.  The  bcst  grouud  on  which  Herodotus  can 
*""  '^^*  claim  to  rank  as  a  critical  writer  is  his  impartiality. 
This  is  a  quality  the  possession  of  which  by  a  histo- 
rian implies  not  merely  honesty  of  intention,  but, 
especially  where  so  many  influences  concurred  to 
beguile  the  feelings  or  warp  the  understanding,  clear- 
ness of  head  and  calmness  of  judgement.  The  im- 
partiality of  Herodotus  is  therefore  substantial  evi- 
dence of  his  possession  of  the  critical  faculty,  in  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  his  estimate  of  the  conduct  and 
character  of  his  warriors  and  statesmen.  Among 
other  proofs  of  his  conscientious  fulfilment  of  this 
important  part  of  a  historian's  duty,  appeal  may  be 
made  to  the  attacks  to  which  he  has  been  subjected 
on  account  of  his  imputed  breaches  of  it.  For,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  the  most  impartial  writers 
have  often  been  those  most  exposed  to  the  charge  of 
partisanship.  AYhere  equal  justice  is  dealt  to  all  in 
a  narrative  of  events,  it  rarely  happens  that  all  are 
satisfied  with  tlie  share  allotted  to  them ;  and  those 
who,  in  such  cases,  benefit  least  by  the  distribution, 
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have  more  temptation  to  complain  of  favouritism  than 
M'here  the  narrator  avowedly  takes  a  side. 

The  charges  of  partiality  against  Herodotus  have 
been  of  two  kinds:  national  partiality  towards  his 
own  countrymen  in  their  relation  to  foreigners,  and 
partiality  towards  individual  members  of  the  Hel- 
lenic body  in  their  relation  to  their  fellow  Greeks. 
His  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  has, 
for  example,  been  imputed  to  a  desire  to  magnify  the 
prowess  of  his  countrymen  by  whom  that  mighty 
host  was  annihilated.  His  assertion  that  the  Athe- 
nians who  fought  at  Marathon  were  the  first  Greeks 
who  had  ever  ventured  to  stand  up  in  pitched  battle 
against  a  Persian  foe,  an  assertion  made  in  the  face  of 
his  own  previous  accounts  of  gallant  actions  fought 
against  the  same  enemy  by  the  Hellenes  of  Asia  mi- 
nor, has  been  urged  as  proof  of  his  anxiety  to  glorify 
the  Athenians  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  Greeks. 
Neither  of  these  passages  seems,  however,  to  afford 
valid  ground  for  such  charges ;  and  they  have  already 
been  cited  in  illustration  of  certain  other  defects  of 
his  historical  method,  which  sufficiently  account  for 
both  exaggerations  irrespective  of  any  undue  favour 
towards  those  whose  honour  they  may  indirectly  tend 
to  promote. 

It  would,  however,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  character 
a  man  of  warm  patriotic  feelinoj,  in  a  historv  of  a  °^*^^  ^"" 

'■  ^^'  J  sians. 

long  series  of  wars  between  his  own  nation  and  a 
rival  race,  should  never  have  been  led,  even  uncon- 
sciously, to  express  sentiments  more  favourable  to  his 
fellow-citizens  than  to  their  adversaries.  And  un- 
doubtedly the  general  tone  of  the  historian's  narrative 
is  one  of  admiration  for  the  deeds,  and  favour  to  the 
cause,  of  his  countrymen.    But  there  is  no  appearance 
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of  Ins  having  been  led  b}^  these  feelings  wilfnlly  to 
depreciate  the  character  or  condnct  of  the  Persians. 
In  forming  our  judgements  in  any  such  case,  much 
must  depend  on  a  previous  comparative  estimate  of 
the  real  merits  of  those  whose  conduct  a  liistorian 
is  called  upon  to  judge.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  Greeks  were  a  people  greatly  superior,  both  so- 
cially and  intellectually,  to  the  Persians  ;  superior  in 
their  s^^stem  of  civil  government,  in  their  art  of  war, 
in  their  science  and  civilisation  at  large ;  and  the 
effects  of  this  superiority  could  not  fail  to  be  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  course  of  a  contest  where 
the  energies  of  each  nation  Avere  strained  to  the  utter- 
most. Accordingly  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  in  so 
far  as  favourable  to  the  one  side  or  unfavourable  to 
the  other,  appears  to  be  so  but  as  a  narrative  of  facts ; 
where  the  Greeks  are  neitlier  represented  as  more 
superior  to  tlie  Persians,  nor  the  Persians  as  more 
inferior  to  the  Greeks,  than  the  reality  justified. 

As  the  historian's  accounts  of  tlie  deaUngs  between 
tlie  two  nations  relate  chiefly  to  their  wars,  the  infe- 
riority of  the  Persians  apjjcars  in  the  most  prominent 
liglit  in  their  military  character;  and  is  precisely  of 
the  same  kind  that  has,  in  all  ages,  been  observable 
in  the  oriental  as  compared  with  the  European  races. 
Herodotus  himself  assures  us^  that  the  defeat  of 
Plata^a  Awas  owing,  not  to  any  want  of  courage  in  the 
Persians,  but  to  the  inferiority  of  their  arms  and 
military  discipline;  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  two 
principal  commandei's,  ^Fardonius  and  jNIasistius,  Avho 
both  fell  desperately  hgliting,  are  extolled  in  high 
terms  of  eulogy.  At  Thermopylae  the  valour  of  the 
Persian  nobles,  as  contrasted  with  the  defects  of  their 
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military  art,  aj^pears  in  a  still  stronger  light.  On 
that  occasion  the  destruction  of  the  little  army  of 
Leonidas  was  certain  ;  no  special  display  of  gallantry 
was  required  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  The  archers 
and  slingers  of  the  overwhelming  force  by  Avhich  it  was 
surrounded,  might,  from  a  distance  and  at  their  ease, 
have  completed  the  work  of  massacre.  But  the  his- 
torian describes  the  catastrophe  as  brought  about  by 
a  murderous  engagement,  in  which  the  flower  of  the 
Persian  chivalry  fought  hand  to  hand  with  those 
terrible  adversaries,  and  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  were 
slain.  At  the  battle  of  Mycale,  the  Persians  proper 
are  equally  remarkable  for  the  obstinate  courage 
with  which,  after  the  flight  of  the  rest  of  the  army, 
they  disputed,  inch  by  inch,  the  victorious  advance 
of  the  entire  Greek  host.  There  can  indeed  be  no 
better  proof  of  the  historian's  anxiety  to  do  justice 
to  their  merits,  than  the  care  with  which  on  several 
occasions  he  impresses  on  us  that  the  weakness  of 
the  imperial  armies  lay  in  the  pusillanimity  of  the 
provincial  troops,  while  the  native  Medes  and  Persians 
fought  gallantly.^  Even  the  defects  imputed  to  them, 
their  presumptuous  self-confidence  and  vainglorious 
contempt  for  their  Grecian  foes,  combined  as  they 
were  with  impetuous  bravery,  are  generous  defects, 
enhancing  rather  than  detracting  from  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  Persian  military  character.  In  numerous 
other  instances^,  as  in  the  adventures  of  Avhich  Boores, 
Prexaspis,  the  Magi  and  their  castigators  are  the 
heroes,  the  historian  shows  an  evident  satisfaction  in 
dwelling  on  the  martial  prowess  by  which  this  people 
was  distinguished. 

^  YiiL  68.  '  VIII.  107.,  in.  74.  sqq.  78, 
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But  while  the  valour  of  the  individual  Persian  is 
represented  as  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  individual 
Greek,  the  collective  valour  of  the  Greeks  is  repre- 
sented as  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Persians ; 
not  more  so  however  than  is  justified  by  historical 
probability  and  analogy.  The  defeat  of  300,000 
Persian  troops  by  100,000  Greeks  at  Plataea,  was  as 
natural  a  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Greek 
art  of  war,  as  the  defeats,  occurring  from  time  to 
time,  of  siniilarl}^  numerous  armies  of  Seikhs  or  Mah- 
rattas  by  similarly  small  forces  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
government,  are  a  natural  consequence  of  the  supe- 
riority of  modern  European  to  oriental  tactics.  The 
individual  Seikli  or  Mahratta  is  probably  as  brave 
as  the  individual  Englishman,  but  collectively  the 
prowess  of  the  European  soldier  is  as  three  to  one  of 
that  of  the  Asiatic  warrior.  So  it  has  always  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be  under  like  circumstances, 
and  so  it  is  represented  to  be,  witli  great  fidelity  and 
spirit,  by  Herodotus.  Besides  the  defects  common  to 
the  military  system  of  the  oriental  nations,  a  special 
drawl)ack  in  the  case  of  tlie  Persians  in  their  great 
Greek  wars  was  the  Avant  of  military  genius  or  judge- 
ment in  their  rulers,  and  the  blind  confidence  placed 
by  those  rulers  in  the  numbers  rather  than  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  their  followers.  The  less  weight  con- 
sequently can  attach  to  any  charge  of  partiality  against 
Herodotus  founded  on  his  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  host  of  Xerxes.  It  could  hardly  escape  his  atten- 
tion, or  that  of  any  other  sensible  man,  that  such  a 
system  of  encumbering  the  real  soldiers  of  an  army 
with  those  swarms  of  half-armed  savages  who  figure 
in  his  "  Catalogue  of  forces,"  was  accumulating 
weakness  in  a  degree  as  great  as  that  in  which  its 
authors  conceived  it  to  be  adding  strength. 
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Perhaps  the  best  vindication  of  the  historian's  fair- 
ness, in  so  far  as  regards  the  Persians,  is  the  fact,, 
that  while  the  most  detailed  account  of  that  people 
which  we  possess,  and  on  which  we  are  chiefly  ac- 
customed to  form  our  judgement  of  their  character, 
is  that  transmitted  by  Herodotus,  there  is  no  nation 
among  those  who  in  antient  or  modern  times  have 
figured  on  the  wide  field  of  oriental  politics,  which 
for  patriotism,  valour,  talent,  and  generosity,  occupies 
or  deserves  to  occupy  so  high  a  place  in  our  esti- 
mation. The  historian  on  whose  testimony  such  an 
estimate  has  been  formed  could  hardly  be  an  unfair 
or  invidious  witness.  But  he  not  only  does  justice 
to  their  good  qualities,  he  evidently  loves  to  dwell 
on  them.^  He  praises  their  love  of  truth,  and  the 
hardy  simplicity  of  their  antient  manners,  the  de- 
cline of  which,  with  advancing  wealth  and  luxury, 
was  simultaneous  with  the  decline  of  their  political 
fortunes.  He  dwells  on  the  purity  of  their  religious 
worship'^,  and  the  wisdom  of  many  of  their  funda- 
mental laws,  so  wantonly  violated  by  their  arbitrary 
rulers.  He  illustrates  by  interesting  examples  their 
devoted  loyalty  to  those  rulers,  constituting  as  they 
did  the  only  visible  rallying  points  of  the  national 
honour,  and  of  that  Avarm  patriotism  which  seems  to 
have  united  Persians  of  all  ranks  by  a  common  bond 
of  family,  rather  than  mere  national  union.  A  dis- 
contented chief  may  at  times  revolt,  seldom  without 
justifiable  grounds  ;  but  of  deliberate  betrayal  of  the 
national  interest  to  a  foreign  enemy  no  instance  is 
recorded  by  Herodotus.  We  hear  of  no  Persian 
Hippias,  Demaratus,  or  Pausanias,      It  would  almost 
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seem  to  have  been  a  principle  of  Persian  public  law, 
admitted  even  by  such  arbitrary  despots  as  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  that  every  Persian  public  servant,  whe- 
ther successful  or  unfortunate  in  his  undertakings, 
had  to  the  best  of  his  ability  done  his  duty.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  bowstring  system  common  in  oriental 
countries,  where  civil  and  military  officers  are  made 
responsible  with  their  lives,  not  for  the  zeal  but  for 
the  success  of  their  services.  Mardonius,  in  spite  of 
the  disastrous  issue  of  his  first  Athenian  expedition, 
continued  to  retain  his  place  in  the  favour  of  both 
monarchs  ;  nor  are  Datis  and  Artaphernes  mentioned 
as  having  been  disgraced  for  the  still  more  humi- 
liating result  of  the  campaign  of  Marathon.  The 
historian's  graphic  picture  of  the  follies  or  vices  of 
those  despots  is  also  relieved  by  favourable  traits. 
Their  outbreaks  of  wanton  cruelty  are  redeemed  by 
occasional  acts  of  generosity,  and  by  a  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  good  services  rendered.  Nor  do  we  hear 
of  their  being  guilty  of  any  of  those  unjustifiable 
breaches  of  the  law  of  nations,  several  of  which  He- 
rodotus records  against  his  own  countrymen. 

21.  In  regard  to  the  historian's  supposed  favour  to 
the  Athenians  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  Greeks, 
it  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Persians,  well  to 
weigh  the  previous  question,  how  far  such  favour  be 
,  not  rather  an  impartial  expression  of  well-merited 
1'  approval  than  the  blind  eulogy  of  a  partisan.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  admiration  of  Herodotus 
for  the  character  of  this  people,  and  for  their  noble 
sacrifices  in  support  of  liellenic  independence.  This 
feeling  manifests  itself  botli  in  the  general  tone  of 
his  narrative,  and  in  the  formal  judgement  passed  by 
him  on  their  conduct,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
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leading  Greek  states.     But  before  a  charge  of  unfair 
partiality  can  be  founded  on  any  such  basis,  we  must 
have   solid   ground  of  belief  that  his  good    opinion 
was  unworthily  bestowed.     It  has  been  urged  that 
the  fact  of  Herodotus  having,  when  forced  to  aban- 
don his  native  country,  selected  Athens  as  his  place  of 
refuge,   and  having  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
under  the    patronage  of    that  republic,   is  in   itself 
a  primary  ground  for  doubting  the  impartiality  of  a 
narrative  so  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Athenians. 
Might    it    not   with    equal   reason   be   argued,   that 
the  motive  which   first  induced  a   Dorian  stranger 
to  place  himself  by  preference  under  the  protection 
of  the  head  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  was  a  feelino- 
of  respect  for  those  excellencies  of  her  character  or 
conduct  which  he  afterwards  undertook  to  describe  ? 
But  in  truth  the  merits  of  the  Athenians,  as  exhibited 
during  the  Persian  war,  have  not  been  disputed  by 
any  author  of  credit  who  treats  of  this  period.     Both 
the   genuine  Plutarch,    Bceotian    as    he   was,  in  his 
biographical  sketches,  and  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  in  his 
attack  on  the  historian,    represent  the  part  acted  by 
the  Athenians  in   substantially  the  same  light   as   it 
appears  in  Herodotus.      It   is  not  so  much   on  the 
ground  of  favour  shown    to   the  Athenians,    as    of 
harshness  and  injustice  towards  the  other  Greeks, 
that  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  rests  his  argument  of  ma- 
lignity ;   and  he  even  accuses  the  historian  of  having 
in  some  cases  enviously  suppressed  the  honourable 
deeds  of  Athens  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other 
members  of  the  confederacy. 

The  Hellenic  states  considered  to  have  the  best  And  in- 
reason  to  complain  of  injustice  done  them  by  the  thfcorii. 
historian,  are  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Argos.      Any  re-  *^'*"^' 
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marks  on  the  case  of  Sparta  will  be  better  reserved 
for  the  sequel.  The  complaint  of  the  Corinthians  af- 
fords stronger  evidence  of  their  own  vain  pretensions 
than  of  the  historian's  slowness  to  appreciate  their  real 
merits.  A  concise  abstract  of  the  several  passages 
in  which  their  affairs  are  referred  to  in  connexion 
with  Athens,  while  tending  to  elucidate  one  or  two 
obscure  points  of  Greek  history,  will  also  show  that 
Corinth,  if  not  among  the  most  fiivoured  nations  of 
Herodotus,  was  not  certainly  among  those  which  he 
desired  to  vilify. 

When  the  Athenians  were  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  Thebes,  by  having  undertaken  to  protect  Pla- 
tasa    against    Theban    oppression,    the     Corinthians 
were    called  in    as    arbiters,   and   their   award   was 
favourable   to    the    Athenians   and    to  the  cause  of 
liberty.^     In  the  course  of  the  invidious  hostilities 
fomented  by  Sparta  against  Athens  after  the  expul- 
sion  of  the   Pisistratida3,   a  coalition  of  Dorian  and 
Boeotian  states  was  formed  for  the  invasion  of  Attica ; 
when  the  Corinthians,   convinced  of  the  injustice  of 
the  enterprise,  withdrew  their  forces,  which  step  on 
their   part   was  a    main   cause  of  its  abandonment.^ 
Soon    after,    in   a  council  of  Dorian  states   held  to 
concert  measures  for  checking  the  growing  power  of 
Athens,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Spartan  delegate  to 
reestablish  Hippias  by  force  of  arms  in  his  despotic 
o-overnment.    Here  again  the  Corinthians  interpose^, 
and  in  a  long  and  interesting  address,  declare  in  no 
measured  terms  their  feelings  of  surprise  and  offence 
at  so  base  a  proposal.     The  result  as  before  was  an 
abandonment  of  the  scheme.      In  all  this  there  is 
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certainly  no  appearance  of  disfavour  to  Corinth  on 
the  part  of  Herodotus,  especially  in  her  dealings  with 
Athens.  In  the  immediate  sequel  the  two  states 
appear  united  by  close  ties  of  amity ;  and  in  the  war 
waged  by  Athens,  then  deficient  in  naval  resources, 
against  Thebes  and  ^gina,  she  was  presented  by 
Corinth  with  the  magnificent  present  of  twenty  war 
galleys.^  This  friendship  however  had  come  com- 
pletely to  an  end  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian 
war.  During  the  early  operations  of  the  Greek  fleet, 
Adimantus  the  leader  of  the  Corinthian  squadron  is 
the  keenest  opponent  of  the  naval  policy  of  The- 
mistocles ;  but  is  described  as  having  been  induced 
by  a  bribe  from  that  commander  to  acquiesce  in  his 
views  -;  a  transaction  not  very  creditable  certainly  to 
the  Corinthian  honour.  But  as  Eurybiades  the  Spar- 
tan admiral  in  chief  accepts  a  similar  bribe  from 
the  same  Themistocles,  and  as  Themistocles  had  him- 
self been  bribed  by  the  Euboeans  to  adopt  his  present 
policy  by  a  sum  four  times  greater  than  that  paid  by 
him  to  his  fellow-commanders,  none  of  the  parties  have 
much  reason  to  complain  of  partiality  to  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  historian's  report  of  the  transaction.  The 
altered  feeling  between  the  two  states  further  displays 
itself  with  marked  virulence  in  the  insults  offered  by 
Adimantus  to  Themistocles  in  the  war  councils,  and 
afterwards  in  the  injurious  reports  circulated  by  the 
Athenians  of  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  It  is  here  again  to  be  regretted  that 
Herodotus,  instead  of  his  scandalous  anecdotes  of  the 
court  of  Periander,  should  not  rather  have  afforded 
us  some  explanation  of  the  transition  from  friend- 
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ship  to  ennnty  between  the  two  republics  during  the 
ten  years  since  the  war  of  Athens  and  ^gina.  But 
the  cause  of  the  change  Avhich  his  own  indirect  no- 
tices imply,  is  the  mortification  of  the  Corinthians  at 
seeing  their  antient  naval  superiority,  celebrated  by 
both  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  pass  so  completely 
as  it  had  done  from  their  hands  into  those  of  the 
Athenians  their  former  friends.  A  few  years  before 
the  battle  of  Salamis  Athens  was  unable,  without  the 
aid  of  Corinth,  to  muster  a  fleet  fit  to  cope  with  that 
of  JEgma.  The  ships  of  Athens  at  Salamis  were 
127  ;  those  of  Corinth,  40.  The  bitterness  displayed 
by  Adimantus  towards  Themistocles  personally  tends 
to  confirm  this  view.  For  to  the  policy  of  Themisto- 
cles it  was,  as  Herodotus  also  pointedly  informs  us\ 
that  Athens  was  indebted  for  her  sudden  increase  of 
naval  power. 

The  mention  by  Herodotus ^  of  the  injurious,  and 
probably  calumnious  reports  circulated  by  the  Athe- 
nians as  to  the  panic  flight  of  the  Corinthians  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  was  the  chief  ground  on  which  the 
latter  people  rested  their  charge  of  injustice  towards 
them  in  his  account  of  the  war.  But  no  unprejudiced 
reader  of  the  passage,  especially  of  its  concluding 
paragraph,  will  discover  in  it  any  such  tendency. 
"  This,"  says  the  historian,  "  is  the  story  told  by  the 
Athenians  ;  but  the  Corinthians  assert  that  they  fought 
from  the  first  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  their  asser- 
tion is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks."  The  historian  may  here  perhaps  lie  open 
to  the  charge  of  having  indirectly  stigmatised  the 
Athenians  as  calumniators,  but  he  can  hardly  be  taxed 
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■vvith  havino:  stio'matised  the  Corinthians  as  cowards. 
He  has  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  thought  lit  to 
introduce  any  popular  legend  current  in  reference  to 
important  events,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  seasoned  with  marvellous  or  supernatural  de- 
tails ;  and  this  one  happened  not  to  be  entirely  com- 
plimentary to  the  Corinthians  ;  but  he  could  hardly 
have  told  his  tale  in  a  more  fair  and  candid  manner. 
The  vanity  of  Corinth  was,  however,  as  tender  as  it 
was  jjreat ;  and  was  hurt  at  beino-  made  so  much  as 
the  subject  of  such  an  anecdote.^ 

22.  A  more  reasonable  charge  against  Herodotus  than  His  judge- 
that  of  partiality  to  individual  states,  is  that  of  harsh-  ihrxhes- 
ness  or  malignity  in  his  judgements  of  those  who,  while  **''^"*' 
ostensibly  true  to  the  national  cause,  appeared  to  him 
less  sincere  than  others  in  their  efforts  to  serve  it. 
Aofainst  several  of  these  he  is  even  more  severe  than 
against  those  who  stood  aloof  or  openly  sided  with  the 
enemy.  His  allusions  to  some  of  the  latter  more  no- 
torious offenders  are  indeed  remarkable  for  a  spirit  of 
indulgence.  The  Thessalians  had  in  the  first  instance 
given  in  their  allegiance  to  the  great  king.  But  when 
it  became  his  declared  intention  to  reduce  Greece  to 
the  form  of  a  Persian  province,  they  determined,  the 
historian  tells  us,  to  join  in  opposing  his  advance. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  confederate  force  retired  upon  cen- 
tral Greece  and  left  the  Thessalians  to  their  fate,  that 
they  made  common  cause  with  the  invader"^ ;  and  He- 

'  The  Corinthians  are  among  the  states,  comprising  the  whole  con- 
federacy except  Sparta,  Athens,  Platasa,  and  Tegea,  whose  troops  are 
described  as  behaving  ill  at  Plataea.  But  at  Mycale  the  same  Corinthians 
are  represented  as  redeeming  their  lost  credit  by  bearing,  in  conjunction 
■with  the  Athenians,  Sicyonians,  and  Troezenians,  the  brunt  of  the  hostile 
attack ;  and  by  gallantly  in  the  same  company  striving  to  win,  and  suc- 
ceeding in  winning  the  battle,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spartans,   ix.  102. 
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rodotus  seems  to  consider  it  rather  to  their  credit,  that 
having  once  resolved  on  this  course  they  showed  them- 
selves zealous  allies  of  Xerxes.  He  also  comments  in 
very  lenient  terms  ^  on  the  refusal  of  the  Argives  to 
join  the  national  cause,  and  seems  to  admit  the  vali- 
dity of  the  grounds  on  which  that  refusal  rested.  "  The 
destruction  by  the  Spartans  some  years  before,  of  the 
flower  of  their  able-bodied  citizens,  had  not  only  (they 
admitted)  indisposed  them  to  cooperate  with  those 
whom  they  had  found  more  cruel  enemies  than  the 
Medes  were  likely  to  prove,  but  had  incapacitated 
them  from  doing  so  in  an  effective  manner ;  while  the 
result  of  any  further  serious  loss  to  their  now  reduced 
military  force  in  an  action  with  the  Persians,  would 
be  but  to  place  them  more  completely  in  the  hands  of 
their  Spartan  persecutors."  Even  the  Thebans,  who 
so  loudly  complained  of  the  "malignity  of  Herodotus," 
seem  to  have  been  as  handsomely  treated  by  him  as 
by  other  leading  Greek  annalists.  Their  zealous  sup- 
port of  the  Persians  was  notorious,  and  Herodotus 
is  certainly  far  from  extenuating  their  delinquency. 
But  he  readily  gives  them  credit  for  any  more  gene- 
rous traits  of  character  or  conduct  by  which  their 
crime  may  have  been  relieved.  After  the  battle  of 
Platsea  Pausanias,  he  informs  us,  summoned  them  to 
deliver  up  the  political  chiefs  under  whose  guidance 
they  had  acted,  threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to  lay 
waste  their  territory  and  assault  their  city.  The 
citizens  rejected  this  demand  on  the  ground,  that  as 
all  were  equally  guilty  it  was  but  fair  that  all  should 
equally  submit  to  the  punishment.  After  three  weeks 
of  siege  and  suffering,  the  chiefs,  unwilling  to  prolong 
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the  calamities  of  their  country,  voluntarily  surrendered 
themselves.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous 
political  offences  of  either  people  or  magistrates,  the 
conduct  imputed  to  both  on  this  occasion  is  highly 
commendable.  ^ 

While  thus  indulo-ent  towards  the  greater  criminals,  Minor 

.  Greek 

Herodotus  seems  to  be  at  pains  to  place  the  conduct  states. 
of  less  palpable  offenders  in  an  unfavourable  light. 
When  Xerxes,  before  setting  out  on  his  expedition, 
sent  a  final  demand  of  allegiance  from  the  Greek  states: 
"  Some,"  says  the  historian,  "  readily  complied,  while 
many  who  refused  did  so  with  fear  and  reluctance, 
beino^  in  their  hearts  favourable  to  the  Medes."  ^  He 
afterwards  tells  us  that  "  the  only  reason  why  the 
Phocians  adhered  to  the  patriotic  cause  was,  that  the 
Thessalians  their  old  and  bitter  enemies  had  joined 
the  invader ;  and  that  had  the  Thessalians  remained 
steady  the  Phocians  would  have  sided  with  Xerxes."^ 
He  denounces  the  Achteans,  and  some  other  small  states 
of  Peloponnesus,  as  in  their  hearts  partisans  of  the 
Medes.  *  The  CorcyrEeans  are  described  ^  as  arranging 
their  scheme  of  treachery  in  so  ingenious  a  manner, 
that  while  openly  taking  neither  side  they  might  be 
ready,  whichever  party  succeeded,  to  claim  merit  as 
its  supporter.     The  misconduct  of  most  of  the  smaller 

^  IX.  86.  88.  In  a  speech  placed  by  Thucydldes  (iii.  62.)  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Thebans,  they  are  made  to  assert  that  their  city  was  at  the  period 
of  the  Persian  invasion  subject  to  an  oligarchy,  by  whom  they  were 
coerced  into  obedience  to  the  invader.  This  account,  in  which  Tlutarch 
(in  Aristid.  xviii.)  concurs,  is  not  more  favourable  to  their  honour  than 
that  of  Herodotus  ;  they  being  here  represented  as  victims,  not  of  the 
irresistible  power  of  Xerxes,  but  of  a  few  petty  despots  within  their  own 
city.  That  Thebes  was  in  any  case  a  willing  slave  to  those  despots,  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  of  her  having  made  no  elFort  to  shake  off  their  thral- 
dom, at  a  moment  too  when  the  sympathies  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  other 
leading  states,  would  have  abundantly  guaranteed  her  success. 
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states  at  the  battle  of  Plata3a,  which  a  more  lenient 
censor  might  have  attributed  to  defect  of  judgement  or 
of  discipline,  is  stigmatised  by  Herodotus,  in  the  words 
of  Pausanias,  as  "panic  flight,"  and  "treachery."^ 
He  also  places  their  fault  in  a  ludicrous  as  well  as  an 
offensive  light,  by  the  anecdote,  the  truth  of  which  he 
vindicates,  of  their  having  attempted  to  impose  on 
posterity  by  causing  fictitious  tombs  to  be  erected  on 
the  to  them  bloodless  field  of  battle,  as  if  in  honour 
of  their  slain  warriors,  by  the  side  of  the  real  graves 
of  their  victorious  countrymen.^  His  impartiality  in 
working  up  these  parts  of  his  narrative  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance,  that  the  ^Eginetes,  to 
whom  he  awards  the  palm  of  valour  over  his  favourite 
Athenians  at  Salamis,  are  included  in  the  common 
stigma  upon  this  occasion.  His  motive  for  animad- 
verting more  severely  on  the  demerits  of  these  smaller 
states  than  on  the  more  glaring  misconduct  of  their 
stronger  neighbours  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  offence 
of  the  former  being  less  notorious,  they  were  accus- 
tomed, under  the  tegis  of  their  obscurity,  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  a  full  share  in  the  national  glory  to 
which  they  had  so  little  claim.  The  anecdote  of  the 
sham  sepulchres  is  a  curious  example  of  the  expedients 
resorted  to  for  sustaining  their  empty  pretensions. 

There  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  these  details  of  the  historian's  narrative, 
that  such  conduct  in  like  circumstances  is  but  too 
much  in  harmony  with  the  general  experience  of 
history.  The  jealousies  apt  to  spring  up  within  such 
a  political  body  as  republican  Greece,  are  at  all  times 
among  the  most  powerful  passions  by  which  human 
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nature  can  be  agitated,  and  often  suffice  to  outweigh 
the  nobler  impulses  of  national  patriotism  in  a  crisis 
like  the  Persian  war.  There  was  at  this  time  no  Avant 
of  such  jealousies  in  the  bosom  of  the  Hellenic  body  ; 
no  want  of  cases  in  which  a  desire  for  the  humiliation 
of  a  haughty  rival  or  an  oppressive  neighbour  would 
secure  a  ready  ear  to  the  demands  of  a  foreign  in- 
vader, whose  power  seemed  to  render  resistance  hope- 
less, and  who  was  distinguished  for  mild  treatment  of 
willing  vassals.  The  golden  rule,  that  "  'tis  better 
to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of,"  is  as  little  regarded  in  the  political 
as  the  social  relations  of  life.  Had  Greece  become  a 
province  of  Persia,  the  late  partisans  of  the  conqueror 
might  have  been  the  first  to  complain  of  his  oppres- 
sion and  to  conspire  against  him.  But  the  influence 
of  present  chagrin  was  stronger  than  that  of  alarm 
for  the  future.  The  case  of  the  Argives  supplies  a 
striking  proof  of  the  force  of  such  feelings.  The 
simple  fact  that  the  only  Dorian  state  which  deserted 
the  national  cause,  a  state  hitherto  distinguished  for 
free  and  martial  spirit,  should  have  been  the  one  be- 
tween whom  and  Sparta,  the  dominant  Dorian  re- 
public, a  bitter  antagonism  had  so  long  subsisted, 
during  which  Argos  had  been  almost  invariably 
worsted,  and  at  times  barbarously  outraged, — this 
fact  would,  even  apart  from  the  historian's  testimony, 
justify  the  inference  that  hatred  to  Sparta  and  a  lurk- 
ing desire  to  see  her  exposed  to  the  same  outrages 
inflicted  by  her  on  others,  was  the  ruling  motive  with 
the  seceding  state.  "  The  Phocians,"  we  are  also  told, 
"  so  hated  the  Thessalians,  that  they  remained  true  to 
the  patriotic  cause  when  the  Thessalians  took  the 
other  side  ;  had  the  Thessalians  continued  steady,  the 
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Phocians  would  have  deserted."  Herodotus  has  been 
less  specific  in  assigning  motives  in  other  cases.  But 
from  the  analogy  of  the  above  two  examples  we  may 
the  more  readily  defer  to  the  statement  of  Pausanias^ 
that  the  twelve  Achaean  states  of  northern  Pelopon- 
nesus, described  as  secretly  favouring  the  Medes,  did 
so  from  ill-will  to  the  ruling  Dorian  powers,  by  whom 
their  ancestors  had  been  ejected  from  their  fairest 
possessions,  and  on  Avhom  they  still  continued  to  look 
with  a  jealous  if  not  a  hostile  eye. 

23.  But  this  argument  may  be  still  further  ex- 
tended. What  induced  Thebes,  hitherto  one  of  the  most 
independent- spirited  commonwealths  in  Greece,  to 
espouse  from  the  first  so  cordially  the  cause  of  an  alien 
enemy  ?  No  direct  answer  has  been  given  by  Hero- 
dotus to  this  question ;  but  with  the  notices  which  he 
supplies  of  the  previous  history  of  the  republic,  the 
critical  reader  will  have  little  difiiculty  in  answering 
for  himself:  hatred  of  the  Athenians.  From  time 
immemorial  Thebes  and  Athens  had  been  on  a  foot- 
ing of  antagonism  similar  to  that  between  Argos  and 
Sparta.  The  Thebans,  like  the  Argives,  had  always 
been  the  losing  party,  and  had  lately  been  subjected 
to  equally  galling  defeats  and  humiliations.  The  un- 
friendly relations  between  the  two  states  are  reflected 
even  in  their  fabulous  traditions.  Athens  in  the  old 
Cadmean  wars  is  the  usual  asylum  of  the  refugees 
from  the  rival  state,  with  whom  she  is  at  times 
brought  into  hostile  collision  by  her  generous  con- 
duct. At  a  more  recent  period  she  affords  a  similar 
refuge  and  political  rights  to  the  Gephyrgeans  when 
ejected   by  the    Thebans   from   their   native    seats.'^ 
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From  this  new  tribe  of  citizens  sprang  the  celebrated 
vindicators  of  Attic  freedom,  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton ;  while  the  Thebans,  by  an  appropriate  coin- 
cidence, were  among  the  enemies  of  that  freedom 
who  subscribed  most  liberally  to  the  fund  for  re- 
instating Pisistratus  when  ejected  from  his  usurped 
dominion.^  Not  long  after  when  the  Platasans,  ha- 
rassed by  the  oppression  of  the  Thebans,  threw  up 
their  connexion  with  the  Boeotian  league,  they  were 
taken  under  the  protection  of  Athens.  The  Thebans, 
enraged  at  this  defection  of  a  vassal  state,  attacked 
the  city  of  Plat^ea.  The  Athenians  came  to  the  rescue, 
beat  the  Thebans,  invaded  the  Theban  territory,  and 
in  the  ensuing  truce  exacted  an  extension  of  the  Pla- 
t£ean  frontier  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy. ^  In  the 
sequel  the  Thebans,  with  their  neighbours  the  Chal- 
cidians  of  Euboea,  combine  with  the  Dorian  league 
for  the  humiliation  of  Athens.  AVhen  that  ill-devised 
coalition  fell  to  pieces,  both  Thebans  and  Chalcidians 
left  to  fight  out  their  own  battle  were  invaded  and 
successively  defeated  by  the  Athenians.^  The  conse- 
quence was  the  occupation  of  Chalcis  by  the  victors, 
and  the  establishment  of  Athenian  ascendancy  in 
Euboea  by  the  settlement  of  a  colony  of  4000  Attic 
portioners  on  the  Chalcidian  territory.  By  this  en- 
croachment the  honour  and  interest  of  Thebes  also 
were  severely  affected ;  her  hated  rival  being  thus 
entrenched  in  hostile  attitude  along  the  whole  mari- 
time frontier  of  Boeotia.  A  large  body  of  prisoners 
of  rank,  both  Thebans  and  Chalcidians,  were  trans- 
ported to  Athens,  and  kept  in  chains  till  ransomed  by 
their  friends ;  and  those  chains  were  still  preserved 
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in  the  acropolis  in  the  historian's  time,  with  other 
trophies  of  old  Athenian  victory,  scorched,  like  the 
antient  wall  on  which  they  hung,  by  the  fire  of  the 
Medes.  So  completely  was  the  power  of  Thebes 
broken  by  these  disasters,  that,  hopeless  of  retrieving 
her  fortunes  by  her  own  resources,  she  enlists  ^  in 
her  defence  first  the  Pythoness  and  then  some  of  her 
late  Dorian  allies,  the  result  of  whose  cooperation 
was  rather  to  promote  than  check  the  now  rapid 
growth  of  Athenian  ascendancy. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  Thebes  appears  in  a 
prominent  capacity  is  as  leader  of  the  Greek  states 
favourable  to  the  Medes.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise ;  Athens  being  the  leader  of  those  who  asserted 
the  national  independence.  The  expedition  of  Xerxes, 
it  will  also  be  remembered,  was  specially  directed 
against  Athens,  as  the  original  aggressor  in  the  quar- 
rel between  them.  To  occupy  Attica  and  burn  Athens 
was  the  declared  object  of  his  armament.  Was  Thebes, 
who  hated  the  Athenians  with  at  least  as  cordial  a 
hatred  as  did  Xerxes  himself,  and  whose  policy  had 
been  so  long  guided  by  thirst  of  revenge  for  the  in- 
juries sustained  at  their  hands,  now  to  come  forward 
as  their  protector?  The  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances tending  to  inflame  this  spirit  of  animosity 
was  very  remarkable.  While  the  brilhant  exploit 
of  Marathon  could  be  to  her,  at  the  best,  but  a 
source  of  mortification,  the  large  share  in  the  glory 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  her  revolted  vassal  Platsea, 
must  have  added  gall  to  the  bitterness  of  that  feel- 
ing. The  triumph  of  such  a  pair  of  confederates 
w^as  both  an  evidence  and  a  result  of  the  political 
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ascendancy  which  Athens,  ever  since  the  quarrel  on 
the  subject  of  Platcea,  had  been  acquiring  at  her  ex- 
pense. The  case  of  Athens  and  Thebes  might  there- 
fore safely  have  been  ranked  by  Herodotus  in  the 
same  category  as  that  of  Sparta  and  Argos,  or  Thes- 
saly  and  Phocis.  AVhichever  side  the  Athenians  took, 
the  Thebans  Avould  assuredly  have  been  found  in  the 
opposite  ranks. 

The  foregoing  iUustrations,  founded  solely  or  chiefly  "  m^^'S- 
on  the  internal  data  of  the  historian's  text,  will,  it  is  H/ro'dou 
hoped,  amply  vindicate,  not  only  his  general  impar- 
tiality, but  his  critical  accuracy  in  tlie  treatment  of 
this  most  important  crisis  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 
It  must  also  however  be  admitted,  that  the  judge- 
ments passed  by  him  on  his  countrymen,  even  on 
those  who  were  not  chargeable  with  treachery  or 
defection  from  the  national  cause,  are  seasoned  at 
times  by  a  sarcastic  severity,  which  justifies  in  some 
measure  the  charge  of  "malignity"  brought  against 
him  by  "  Plutarch."  But  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
vincingly proves,  that  if  an  extensive  popularity  was 
a  favourite  object  with  him,  it  was  one  which  he  was 
not  disposed  to  purchase  by  flattery.  He  seems  in- 
deed to  take  special  pleasure  in  telling  unpalatable 
truths  to  those  who  least  expected  to  hear  them.  He 
charges  ^  the  Athenian,  Spartan,  and  Corinthian  com- 
manders at  Artemisium,  with  allowing  themselves  to 
be  bribed  by  so  many  talents  apiece  to  the  support 
of  measures  which  a  sense  of  public  duty  had  not 
induced  them  to  sanction.  He  represents  the  policy 
of  the  Lacedemonians  towards  both  rivals  and  allies 
as  a  systematic  course  of  Macchiavellian  duplicity. 
He  asserts,  in  particular"^,  that  the  advice  given  by 
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Sparta  to  the  Platoeans  on  the  occasion  above  noticed, 
to  appeal  to  the  protection  of  Athens  against  Theban 
oppression,  was  dictated  by  no  good  will  to  the  Pla- 
tfeans,  but  merely  by  the  hope  of  embroiling  the  rival 
power  in  disputes  with  her  Boeotian  neighbours.  He 
is  careful  to  inform  us  how  the  solitary  act  of  liberal- 
ity which  he  records  of  the  Spartans,  their  delivery  of 
Athens  from  the  Pisistratida3,  Avas  only  wrung  from 
them  by  the  pertinacious  injunctions  of  the  Pytho- 
ness, bribed  by  the  Alcmseonidse  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  Attic  freedom  ;  and  how,  on  discovering  the  fraud, 
they  not  only  repented  them  of  their  services  in  that 
cause,  but  set  on  foot  measures  for  reestablishing  the 
t3a'annical  government.^  In  the  sequel  he  accuses 
the  same  Spartans,  in  common  with  the  whole  Pelo- 
j^onnesian  confederacy,  of  endeavouring  by  a  steady 
course  of  double- dealino-  to  throw  the  whole  burthen 

o 

and  calamity  of  the  Persian  war  on  the  states  of 
northern  Greece,  especially  on  Athens,  and  reserve 
the  common  resources  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
territory.-  And  in  describing  one  of  the  most  critical 
turns  of  the  ill-combined  inanceuvres  of  the  battle  of 
Platasa,  he  remarks,  that  the  Athenians  had  the 
greater  difficulty  in  deciding  how  to  act  in  concert 
with  tlieir  Spartan  allies,  from  past  experience  of 
their  habit  "  of  thinking  one  thing  and  saying  an- 
other." 3 
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CHAP.  VII. 

HERODOTUS:     HIS    COMPOSITION   AND    STYLE. 

1.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  HISTORIAN'S  SUBJECT.  2.  HIS  PRINCIPAL  NAR- 
RATIVE AND  EPISODES.  —  3.  GENERAL,  HARMONY  OF  THEIR  EPIC  COMBI- 
NATION. —  4.  INAPPROPRIATE  OR  MISPLACED  EPISODES.  5.  CONCENTRA- 
TION OF  THE  ACTION  ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE.  CLOS»  OF  THE 
NARRATIVE.        ITS    MERITS    AND    DEFECTS.         EXISTING    SUEDLVISION    OF    THE 

TEXT. 6.    THE    historian's     DELINEATION     OF     CHARACTER.  7.    CYRUS. 

CAMBYSES.       DARIUS.       XERXES.  8.  CR(ESUS.       C03IM0N    OR   CONVENTIONAL 

TRAITS    OF    CHARACTER.       AMASIS. — 9.    HELLENIC    CHARACTER.       THE  ATHE- 
NIANS.      THEIR     DISINTERESTED     PATRIOTIS3I.       THEIR     HUMANITY.       THEIR 

LEVITY.    10.     THE      SPARTANS.       THEIR     MACCHIAVELLIAN      SELFISHNESS. 

THEIR    MILITARY'    PROWESS.        ANTI-ATTIC    FEELING    OF    THE    CONFEDERACY'. 

11.    INDIVIDUAL    GREEK  CHARACTERS.     THEMISTOCLES.     CLEOMENES.      PE- 

EIANDER. 12.  DRAMATIC  ELEMENT  OF  THE  HISTORIAN'S  STYLE.     SPEECHES. 

13.     DIALOGUE.  —  14.    HIS     DESCRIPTIVE     POWERS.       BATTLE     OF     MARA- 
THON.   15.    HIS    LANGUAGE    IN    STRUCTURE    AND   DIALECT.       PARALLEL   OF 

HOIMER. 

1.  The  duty  devolving  on  the  critic  of  Herodotus  Epic  dm- 
has  not  hitherto  been  altogether  of  the  most  agreeable  onhe'hir 
nature.     The  merits  of  the  historian,  in  so  far  as  ex-  t^'i^n's 

.  .  subject. 

emplified  in  the  features  of  his  comjDosition  specially 
examined  in  the  previous  pages,  being  for  the  most 
part  obvious  or  generally  recognised,  called  for  com- 
paratively little  remark.  The  defects,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  chiefly  defects  of  detail,  and  such  as 
seemed  to  have  received  from  previous  commentators 
a  less  careful  consideration  than  was  due  to  their 
importance  in  the  general  estimate  of  the  author's 
genius,  demanded  a  somewhat  closer  analysis.  In  the 
sequel,  though  censure  may  not  be  excluded,  the 
task  of  administering  it  Avill  be  subordinate  to  that 
of  pointing  out  the  beauties  which  so  greatly  out- 
number the  blemishes  that  still  remain  to  be  noticed. 
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Every  narrative  composition,  as  a  work  of  art,  in 
respect,  that  is,  to  its  power  of  gratifying  the  taste  by 
the  order  and  propriety  of  its  arrangement,  requires 
to  be  judged  by  the  same  fundamental  rules  formerly 
noticed  in  their  application  to  that  peculiar  class  of 
narrative  called  the  Epic  poem.  The  heroic  ballad 
and  the  popular  fireside  tale,  the  Homeric  epopee 
and  the  prose  history,  much  as  they  may  differ  as  to 
character,  bulk,  or  materials,  are  all  more  or  less  de- 
pendent for  their  power  of  fixing  the  attention  or 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  an  audience,  on  the  degree 
in  which  they  possess  the  attribute  of  unity  of  com- 
position. This  unity  consists  in  the  concentration  of 
the  subject  around  some  principal  head  of  action, 
supplying  a  continuous  bond  of  connexion  to  the 
parts  with  each  other  and  with  the  whole  body  to 
which  they  belong,  and  enabling  us  clearly  to  appre- 
hend and  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  a  prolonged  and 
varied  series  of  events. 

As  different  subjects  may  possess  different  degrees 
of  natural  or  intrinsic  epic  unity,  the  success  of  a 
narrative,  irrespective  of  the  merit  of  its  treatment, 
may  depend  greatly  on  the  author's  happy  selection 
of  his  subject,  or  on  his  good  fortune  in  finding  one 
combining  high  epic  capabilities  with  a  general  adap- 
tation to  his  own  talents  and  to  the  taste  of  his 
public.  In  this  respect,  the  historian  of  real  trans- 
actions lies  under  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  author  in  the  more  imaginative  branches  of  com- 
position. The  poet  may  select  his  materials  from  the 
entire  range  of  real  history  or  popular  tradition;  he 
may  at  discretion  amplify,  curtail,  or  otherwise  mould 
them  to  his  purpose ;  and  where  neither  history  nor 
tradition   oflix^'s  such  as  suit    that  purpose,  he  may 
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freely  tax  the  resources  of  his  own  invention  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  The  case  of  the  historian  is  very 
different.  While  the  poet  ranges  at  will  through 
every  realm  of  truth  or  fiction,  the  historian,  by  the 
fundamental  law  of  his  art,  is  restricted  to  truth 
alone.  Invention  is  denied  him  altogether ;  and  even 
the  privilege  of  varying  or  modifying  his  materials  is 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  corresponding  variety 
in  the  authorities  from  whom  tliey  are  derived.  The 
Avhole  number  of  subjects  at  his  disposal  being  thus 
limited,  those  which  either  spontaneously  offer  any 
higher  features  of  epic  unity,  or  which  can  by  a  le- 
gitimate exercise  of  ingenuity  be  invested  Avith  them, 
are  proportionally  rare.  The  realities  of  human  life 
pursue  their  appointed  course,  regardless  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  its  uniformity  or  eccentricity  may 
entail  on  those  who  undertake  to  investiffiite  or  de- 
scribe  it;  and  a  glance  at  the  page  of  universal  history 
will  show  how  rarely  the  actual  current  of  events  is 
ftivourable  to  epic  unity  in  historical  narrative.  The 
only  country  of  modern  Europe,  the  history  of  Avhich 
presents  a  great  and  united  epic  subject,  is  England. 
From  the  epoch  of  the  Saxon  occupation  down  to  the 
revolution,  every  leading  event  of  the  British  annals, 
whether  as  contributing  to  form,  by  an  admixture  of 
races,  that  highest  modern  development  of  human 
nature  —  the  British  character,  or  as  tending  to  elicit 
and  mature  the  noblest  result  of  the  action  and  in- 
fluence of  that  character  —  the  British  constitution, 
connects  itself  with  its  neighbour,  and  with  the  series 
to  which  it  belongs,  by  as  constant  a  chain  of  cause 
and  effect  as  that  which  connects  the  events  of  the 
Iliad  with  the  Anger  of  Achilles.  To  this  great  sub- 
ject full  justice  has  been  done  by  the  greatest  modern 
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master  of  the  liistorical  art.  If  we  turn  to  the  other 
contemporary  nations  of  highest  rank,  the  contrast  is 
striking  The  history  of  France,  whatever  variety  of 
instructive  vicissitudes  it  may  present,  is  yet,  as  a 
whole,  in  an  epic  as  in  a  poHtical  sense,  as  devoid  of 
definite  issue  as  of  definite  object.  Events  appear  to 
succeed  each  other  in  a  series  of  unconnected  indi- 
viduahty ;  or,  in  so  far  as  grouping  themselves  into 
masses,  offer  not  so  much  a  sequel  to,  as  a  reversal  of, 
the  previous  state  of  things.  Nor  can  the  annals  of 
any  one  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  mo- 
dern European  system  advance  much  better  claims 
to  the  highest  order  of  historical  unity. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  the  Hellenic 
nation  has  been  especially  favoured  in  the  abundance 
of  her  materials,  as  of  her  talents,  for  the  cultivation 
of  intellectual  art.     The  history  of  a  single  people 
may  comprise  more  than  one  great  epic  subject ;  and 
.  three  such  subjects  may  be  recognised  in  the  history 
of  Greece.     The  first  is  that  chosen  by  Herodotus. 
It  comprehends  the  early  annals  of  his  own  country, 
in  connexion  with  those  of  other  leading  races  of  the 
antient  world,  and  is  concentrated  around  that  long 
course  of   national  antagonism  which  terminated  in 
the  victorious  ascendancy  of  the  Hellenes  over  their 
Asiatic  rivals.      The  second  has  its  boiKi  of  unity  in 
a  no   less  animated  course  of  political  and  martial 
rivalry,  that  between  the  two  principal  sections  of  the 
Hellenic  body,  ranged  under  the  banners  of  their  re- 
spective leaders  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
and   terminates    in   the    ascendancy  of  Lacedasmon. 
The  third  embraces  the  rise,  progress,  and  ultimate 
supremacy  of  the  Macedonian  power  in  Greece,  and 
the    conquest,    by  the   greatest    Helleno-Macedonian 
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monarch,  of  that  vast  empire  which  a  few  generations 
before  had  temporarily  at  least  conquered  both  Mace- 
donia and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas. 

2.  The  more  prominent  features  of  the  plan  and  Principal 
structure  of  the  historian's  work  have  been  inci-  and 
dentally  noticed  in  our  remarks  on  the  historical 
value  of  its  contents.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  ex- 
amine them  in  connexion  with  its  merits  as  a  literary 
composition.  The  epic  centre  of  the  narrative  is,  as 
already  remarked,  the  national  rivalry  between  the 
Hellenic  and  Asiatic  races.  The  Persians  being  the 
aggressors,  and  their  history  offering  a  more  distinctly 
marked  course  of  progress,  as  well  as  a  greater  in- 
trinsic unity  than  that  of  Greece,  naturally  assume  the 
position  of  protagonists.  The  main  action  consists 
in  the  successive  reduction  by  their  arms  of  the  older 
degenerate  oriental  nations,  on  whose  ruins  their  own 
empire  was  constructed,  and  in  occasional,  for  the 
most  part  abortive  attacks  on  the  younger  hardier 
races  on  their  more  distant  frontier ;  their  grand  at- 
tempt on  Greece  with  its  humiliating  failure  forms 
the  catastrophe  of  the  whole.  Around  this  nucleus 
of  principal  matter  are  ranged  episodical  sketches 
of  the  previous  history  or  present  condition  of  the 
nations  brought  on  the  scene.  But  the  plan  of  He- 
rodotus was  not  limited  to  historical  narrative  in 
the  stricter  sense.  It  was  also  to  hold  up  to  his 
countrymen  a  picture  of  all  that  was  most  interesting 
for  them  to  know  or  to  contemplate  in  the  world  at 
large  in  connexion  with  his  general  subject.  Hence 
a  very  large  portion  of  his  text  is  devoted  to  geo- 
graphical description.  We  had  formerly  occasion 
to  notice  how,  in  the  natural  progress  of  intellectual 
pursuit,  Geography  became  the  mother  of  History ; 
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and  tliG  same  causes  contributed,  even  after  the 
claims  of  the  daughter  on  general  interest  had  ac- 
quired a  marked  superiority,  to  maintain  her  in  a 
certain  dependence  on  the  parent  science.  A  know- 
led  2:e  of  the  scenes  on  which  remarkable  events  take 
place,  and  of  the  native  country  and  habits  of  those 
engaged  in  them,  is  always  necessary  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  a  liistorical  work.  This  knowledge, 
however,  since  the  more  accurate  division  of  literary 
labour  consequent  on  a  general  advance  of  scientific 
pursuit,  has  been  provided  for  by  other  branches  of 
composition  ;  and  the  historian  is  only  expected  to 
supply  it  in  special  cases,  either  where  his  scene  of 
action  extends  over  countries  unexplored  or  little 
known,  or  where  more  detailed  topographical  notices 
may  be  indispensable  to  a  full  understanding  of  his 
description  of  particular  occurrences.  But  the  scene 
of  action  in  the  work  of  Herodotus  lay  chiefly  in 
countries  so  little  explored,  or  so  imperfectly  known 
to  his  public,  as  to  render  it  one  of  his  principal 
duties  not  only  to  collect  fresh  information  from  the 
best  secondary  sources  within  his  reach,  but  to  un- 
dertake long  journeys  in  order  to  obtain  it  from  the 
fountain  head.  It  was  further  consistent  with  the 
general  scheme  of  his  work,  to  afi:ord  his  readers  the 
benefit  of  his  geographical  researches  even  where  ex- 
tending beyond  the  strictly  historical  exigencies  of 
his  narrative.  The  term  geographical  must  conse- 
quently here  be  understood  in  the  widest  sense,  as 
comprising  descriptions  of  manners  and  customs  civil 
and  religious ;  of  natural  productions,  works  of  art, 
and  other  remarkable  objects.  Nor  are  these  de- 
scriptions confined  to  countries  the  political  history 
of  whieh   formed    part   of  liis  general    subject,   but 
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extend  at  times  to  regions  lying  altogether  beyond 
his  immediate  theatre  of  action.  The  only  countries 
on  the  otlier  hand,  to  the  political  affairs  of  which 
any  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  without 
a  corresponding  notice  of  their  geography,  are  such  as 
were  assumed  to  be  familiarly  known  to  the  author's 
own  public;  Greece  more  especially,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts  and  islands  the  occupation  of  which  by 
Greek  colonies  constituted  them  provinces  of  Hellas. 

The  episodes  hitherto  noticed  are  such  as,  if  not 
essentially  required  in  a  historical  composition,  yet 
possess  a  more  or  less  historical  character.  But  the 
work  of  Herodotus  also  abounds  in  another  species 
of  accessary  matter  which  can  lay  no  solid  claim  to 
any  such  character ;  in  miscellaneous  anecdotes  of  a 
popular  or  familiar  nature,  accounts  of  marvellous 
adventures,  and  strange  or  supernatural  phenomena. 
These  portions  of  the  text  are  evidently  intended  to 
amuse  rather  than  instruct  his  readers,  and  to  insure 
his  work  a  more  general  popularity  with  that  portion 
of  his  public,  no  inconsiderable  one  probably,  which 
was  more  easily  attracted  by  such  notices  than  by 
the  graver  realities  of  political  history. 

The  main  action  of  his  great  historical  epopee 
satisfies  the  utmost  demands  of  epic  unity.  Con- 
sidering the  long  period  of  time  and  the  vast  range 
of  interests  which  it  comprehends,  it  will,  if  reduced 
to  its  primary  elements  on  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Aristotle,  be  found  proportionally  as  remarkable 
for  simplicity  as  tliat  of  the  Odyssey,  from  which 
the  critic's  illustration  of  his  principle,  quoted  in  a 
previous  volume^,  has  been  drawn.  The  substance 
of  the  historian's  narrative  might  be  embodied  with 

>  Vol.  I.  p.  297. 
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corresponding  conciseness  in  the  following  summary. 
"  Cyrus  prince  of  Persia  deposes  Astyages  king  of  the 
Medes,  and  establishes  the  Persian  rule  over  western 
Asia.  He  is  defeated  and  slain  in  an  expedition 
asainst  the  Tartar  races  of  his  northern  frontier. 
His  son  Cambyses  conquers  Egypt,  but  fails  in 
an  attempt  on  Ethiopia.  On  his  death  a  Median 
priest  usurps  the  government,  but  is  slain  by  the 
Persian  nobles,  one  of  whom  named  Darius  ascends 
the  throne.  He  subdues  Thrace ;  is  baffled  in  an 
j  attempt  on  Scythia ;  plans  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
I  and  sends  an  expedition  against  Attica,  which  is 
\  beaten  off  by  the  Athenians.  His  son  and  successor 
Xerxes  invades  Greece  by  land  and  sea,  but  is  de- 
feated and  driven  back  to  his  own  country,  and  the 
independence  of  Greece  is  permanently  secured  against 
Asiatic  ao^orression."  "This,"  to  borrow  the  terms 
of  the  Sta^irite  critic,  "  forms  the  main  action  of  the 
history  of  Herodotus.  The  remainder,"  comprising 
a  large,  perhaps  the  largest,  portion  of  the  narrative, 
"is  but  episode."  Such  is  the  whole  second  book  upon 
Egypt ;  such  the  early  liistory  or  descriptive  geogra- 
phy of  Lydia  and  JMedia  ;  of  Assyria,  India,  and  Ara- 
bia ;  of  Libya,  Scythia,  and  other  foreign  countries, 
in  so  far  as  the  notices  of  them  are  retrospective, 
and  not  immediately  connected  with  the  interference 
of  Persia  in  their  concerns ;  such  the  whole  history 
of  Greece  itself  down  to  the  attack  made  on  Sardis  by 
the  Athenians,  an  incident  of  momentous  importance, 
both  in  the  historian's  narrative  and  in  the  common 
destinies  of  Greece  and  Persia. 

3.  When  we  consider  the  large  portion  of  the  text 
occupied  by  episodes,  even  taking  the  term  in  the 
fLuniliar  and  much  narrower  sense  than  that  in  which 
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Aristotle    has   used   it,   and  the   extensive  breaches 
which  they  cause  in  the  continuity  of  the  principal 
narrative,  the  harmony  of  the  entire  combination  is 
calculated  to  produce  surprise  as  well  as  admiration. 
Widely  as  the  tale  diverges  from  its  direct  course, 
aTid  numerous  as  are  the  by-paths  into  which  it  wan- 
ders, its  thread  scarcely  ever  appears  to  be  seriously 
interrupted  or  entangled.      This  harmony  may    be 
attributed  to  two  principal  causes  :    the  propriety  of 
the  occasion  and  mode  in  which  the  episodical  matter 
is  introduced,  and  the  distinctness  of  form  and  sub- 
stance which  the  author  has   imparted  to  his  prin- 
cipal masses.     His  longer  digressions,  descriptive  of 
the  countries  invaded  or  subdued  by  the  Persians, 
are,  it  will  be  observed,  made  immediately  to  precede 
the  account  of  such  invasion  or  conquest ;  forming  an 
introduction  to  a  new  head  of  principal  subject  rather 
than  a  supplement  to  that  which  preceded,  and  thus 
extending,  rather  than  interrupting  or  overcharging, 
the  general  course  of  the  narrative.     This  remark 
may  be  illustrated   by  the   example   of  the   second 
book,  devoted   to  Egypt.     The   previous   book   had 
concluded  with  the  death  of  Cyrus,  and  with  his  life 
the  first  grand  section  of  the  author's  history  of  Asia 
is  also  brought  to  a  close  ;  the  subjection  of  that  entire 
region  having  been  completed  by  the  same  Cyrus. 
The  opening  chapter  of  the  second  book  announces 
the  succession  of  Cambyses  and  his  projected  invasion 
of  Egypt,  which  enterprise  constitutes  the  chief  feature 
of  that  monarch's  reign,  and  the  second  act  of  the 
great  drama  of  Persian  conquest.     Immediately  upon 
this  announcement  we  enter  with  obvious  propriety 
on  the  author's  special  account  of  the  new  scene  of 
action,  occupying,  in  strictly  episodical  form,  upwards 
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of  an  eiglitli  part  of  the  whole  work.  But  we  turn 
at  its  close  to  Cambyses,  whom  we  left  on  the  frontier 
of  the  country  preparing  his  measures,  and  accom- 
pany him  on  his  expedition  with  as  fresh  a  recollec- 
tion of  previous  events  as  if  we  had  never  parted 
from  him.  Herodotus  in  his  longer  episodes,  while 
profusely  enlarging  on  the  geography  and  statistics  of 
the  countries  which  they  describe,  seems  also,  whether 
in  spontaneously  following  the  dictates  of  his  own 
taste,  or  with  the  deliberate  object  of  imparting  con- 
sistency to  these  portions  of  his  text,  to  have  limited 
his  historical  notices  of  the  same  countries,  with  rare 
exception,  to  their  internal  politics.  In  his  episode 
on  Assyria  he  himself  informs  us  that  he  reserves  the 
historical  account  of  that  empire  for  a  separate  work. 
In  his  Egyptian  episode  he  bestows  a  certain  attention 
on  the  internal  history  of  the  country.  But  to  the 
previous  wars  and  varied  political  relations  between 
Egypt  and  the  great  powers  to  the  eastward,  of  which 
we  have  ample  knowledge  from  other  sources,  scarcely 
an  allusion  occurs.  The  legend  of  Scsostris  may  seem 
to  form  an  exception,  but  it  is  one  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  exploits  of  that  celebrated  hero,  as 
recorded  by  Herodotus,  belong  to  an  age  long  prior 
to  that  with  which  his  own  main  subject  opens,  and 
have  no  connexion  with  the  realities  of  history.  He 
overruns  the  world  like  his  mythical  contemporaries 
Dionysus  and  Hercules,  carrying  everything  before 
him,  but  leaving  no  evidences  of  Egyptian  power  or 
presence  behind  him.  The  name  of  no  historical 
personage,  either  pagan  or  scriptural,  subdued  by 
him  is  specified ;  nor  do  we  hear  among  the  nations 
asserted  to  have  been  annexed  to  his  empire  any 
tradition  concerning  him.     On  the  contrary,  the  same 
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Scythians  who  in  the  Egyptian  episode  are  described 
as  conquered  by  Sesostris^  are  in  the  Scythian  episode 
pointedly  characterised  as  invincible,  and  as  never 
having  been  subdued  by  any  human  warrior."^  Xor, 
in  the  notices  of  the  early  Lydian  dynasties,  do  we 
hear  of  any  interruption  of  their  rule  by  an  Egyptian 
invader,  although  Lydia  is  among  the  countries  sub- 
dued by  the  Sesostris  of  the  Egyptian  episode.  These 
are  inconsistencies  of  fact  which,  while  forming,  with 
others  of  a  like  description  noticed  in  other  places, 
serious  drawbacks  on  the  historical  credit  of  Hero- 
dotus, afford  the  better  evidence  of  his  anxiety  to 
impart  individual  integrity  to  his  heads  of  episodical 
matter.  This  tendency  is  similarly  illustrated  in  his 
episode  on  Scythia,  the  next  in  length  to  that  on 
Egypt.  His  accounts  of  the  foreign  expeditions  of 
the  Scythian  tribes,  of  their  temporary  conquests 
of  Lydia  and  central  Asia,  with  their  exaction  of 
tribute  from  Egypt,  are  all  introduced  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  main  narrative  devoted  to  the  great 
Asiatic  empires.  In  the  Scytliian  episode  they  are 
barely  alluded  to. 

In  reo-ard  to  the  shorter,  more  incidental  class 
of  episodes  which  abound  in  the  historian's  pages,  we 
have  already  pointed  out  the  large  portion  of  them 
devoted  to  matters  of  little  or  no  historical  importance 
or  even  to  mere  gossiping  anecdote,  as  a  drawback 
on  the  intrinsic  historical  value  of  the  work.  These 
excursions  however  are  less  objectionable  in  a  lite- 
rary point  of  view  ;  as  tending  to  relieve  the  main 
body  of  the  narrative  rather  than  surcharge  it,  which 
mio-ht  have  been  the  effect  of  a  like  accunudation  of 

D 
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details  of  graver  historical  character.  The  case  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  spacious  archi,tectural  edifice, 
the  effect  of  which  Avould  be  damaged  by  an  increase 
of  principal  parts,  while  an  equal  number  of  light 
decorative  accessaries  contributes  in  a  proportional 
degree  to  its  unity  and  elegance.  Much  may  also  be 
due,  both  in  his  lighter  and  his  graver  excursions,  to 
the  pervading  ease  and  perspicuity  of  his  style,  which 
places  every  event  or  object,  each  in  its  individual 
form  as  in  their  collective  masses,  so  clearly  before 
us,  as  to  secure  to  all  a  distinct  and  permanent  place 
in  the  memory. 

4.  Herodotus  has  not  however  been  always  equally 
successful,  either  in  the  selection  or  the  adjustment 
of  his  episodes.  One  of  the  most  defective  parts  of 
his  work  is  the  digression  on  the  Cyrenian  colonies  of 
northern  Africa  in  the  fourth  book.  The  subject  here 
not  only  possesses  in  itself  comparatively  little  his- 
torical interest,  but  is  peculiarly  deficient  in  that  live- 
liness of  excursive  detail  which  often  makes  amends 
for  the  want  of  more  solid  advantages  ;  while  the  con- 
nexion between  the  affairs  of  the  countries  described 
and  the  main  narrative  is  so  slight,  that  it  could 
hardly  have  justified  so  long  a  commentary  on  them, 
even  had  the  materials  which  they  supply  been  of  a 
more  attractive  nature.  The  episode  forms,  it  is  true, 
the  introduction  to  a  Persian  expedition  against  those 
countries,  not  however  to  a  mighty  imperial  enter- 
prise like  those  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  against 
Egypt  or  Scythia,  but  to  one  undertaken  by  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  against  an  inferior  enemy,  and  abor- 
tive in  its  issue.  The  account  of  the  indigenous 
Libyan  races  embodied  in  the  same  digression,  while 
in  its  more  prominent  particulars  essentially  fabulous, 
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is  more  entertaining  than  that  of  tlie  revolutions  of 
Cyrene  or  Barca  ;  but  as  the  Persians  never  pene- 
trated into  those  regions,  and  as  their  inhabitants  are 
never  in  any  shape  brought  on  the  historical  stage, 
so  minute  a  description  of  them  seems  quite  uncalled 
for.  Had  the  historian  availed  himself  of  some  in- 
cidental link  of  connexion  between  the  affairs  of  Car- 
thage and  those  of  the  neighbouring  African  states, 
to  give  us  in  similar  detail  his  version  of  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  that  celebrated  republic,  the  in- 
estimable value  of  the  matter  would  have  more  than 
compensated  for  any  want  of  aptitude  in  the  manner 
of  its  introduction. 

The  author's  summary  of  Universal  geography  is 
also  quite  out  of  place  in  his  chapter  on  Scythia 
where  it  now  stands.^  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
any  such  general  "description  of  the  earth,"  what- 
ever position  in  the  text  it  may  have  occupied,  was 
either  necessary  or  desirable,  in  addition  to  his  fre- 
quent and  detailed  accounts  of  different  countries. 
But  it  would  certainly  have  found  a  more  appropriate 
position,  as  the  basis  of  his  whole  subsequent  series 
of  geographical  notices,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
text  which  treats  of  the  great  central  nations  of  the 
world,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Persians,  than  in 
connexion  with  a  remote  and  barbarous  extremity. 
The  more  interesting  facts  which  it  supplies,  —  the 
circumnavigation  of  Libya  by  the  Phoenician  officers 
of  Pharaoh  Xeco,  the  abortive  attempt  of  Sataspis 
to  perform  the  same  voyage,  and  the  navigation  of 
Scylax  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Red  sea, 
—  connect  themselves  so  ob^dously  with  the  previous 

'  IV.  37.  sqq.  ^ j 
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descriptions  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents, 
that  there  is  the  more  cause  to  wonder  at  the  strange 
corner  of  his  work  into  which  Herodotus  has  thrust 
them.^ 

Among  the  episodes,  of  the  familiar  or  popular 
order,  which  offend  not  so  much  by  the  impropri- 
ety of  their  position  as  by  their  frivolous  character, 
a  first  rank  belongs  to  the  Egyptian  legend  of  the 
Treasury  of  Rhampsinitus."  This  story,  while  quite 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  historical  compo- 
sition, even  taking  the  term  history  in  the  wider 
sense  which  the  public  of  Herodotus  may  have  at- 
taclied  to  it,  occupies  a  still  larger  share  of  his  chap- 
ter on  Egypt  than  the  very  liberal  one  allotted 
to  the  national  hero  Sesostris.  That  the  story  is 
pure  fable  from  beginning  to  end  is  evident ;  but  it 
wants  the  merit  which  fables  often  possess  of  illus- 
tratino;  national  character  or  manners.  Even  its 
Egyptian  origin  is  questionable.  It  appears  to  be- 
long to  that  primeval  common  fund  of  low  romance, 
which,  originating  probably  for  the  most   part  with 

'  See  also  the  anecdote  (ni.  117.)  of  the  clamming  up  of  the  river  Acis, 
by  which  Darius  forced  the  inhabitants  of  several  provinces  to  pay  a 
heavy  tax  for  the  irrigation  of  their  lands.  What  this  story  has  to  do 
with  the  previous  long  description  of  the  treasures  and  wonders  of  the 
"Extremities"  of  the  earth  is  not  apparent.  The  notice  of  Demaratus's 
letter  to  the  Spartans  seems  also  quite  out  of  jilace  at  the  close  of  book 
VII.  (§  239.)  where  it  now  stands. 

In  noticing  these  anomalies,  or  others  of  a  like  nature  that  might  be 
added,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  modern  practice  of  foot-notes, 
marginal  citations,  and  appendices,  affords  to  authors  facilities  for  round- 
ing and  polishing  up  their  works,  which  were  wanting  in  the  days  of  He- 
rodotus. The  necessity  under  which  the  early  classical  writers  lay,  of 
either  embodying  their  subordinate  and  illustrative  details  in  their  prin- 
cipal text,  or  omitting  them  altogether,  obviously  placed  them  under  a 
disadvantage  in  their  efforts  to  combine  completeness  with  elegance  in 
their  compositions. 

~  II.  121.  s(iq.  I 
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nations  of  livelier  imagination  than  the  Egyptians, 
obtained  a  wide  currency  in  the  civilised  antient 
world  at  a  remote  period  ;  the  particulars  of  time, 
place,  and  name  being  varied  in  each  country  ^  to 
suit  the  taste  of  its  population.  The  amusement 
which  the  story  is  no  doubt  calculated  to  afford  to 
the  most  fastidious  in  common  with  the  less  critical 
reader  is  of  a  kind  which,  even  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  Greek  public  would  be  more  likely  to  seek 
in  the  pages  of  ^Esop  or  Aristophanes  than  in  those 
of  a  great  national  history.  It  arises  solely  from  the 
absurdity  of  the  adventures  described,  and  the  eccen- 
tricity of  inventive  humour  wliicli  they  exhibit,  with- 
out a  particle  of  true  wit.  Nor  can  it  boast  of  any 
share  of  what  would  be  in  itself  but  a  doubtful  merit, 
that  of  didactic  scope  or  moral  application. 

Another  curious  example  of  the  shifts  to  which 
the  historian  occasionally  resorts,  to  enliven  the 
graver  parts  of  his  narrative,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
account  of  the  march  of  Xerxes  through  Thessaly, 
where  one  of  the  emperor's  country  guides  is  intro- 
duced ^  entertaining  his  majesty  on  the  road,  with 
legends  of  local  superstition  as  devoid  of  intrinsic 
value  as  of  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  general 
subject. 

5.  It  is  only  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  history  that  Conccntra- 
the  scheme  of  episodical  enlargement  on  which  it  is  a°t"o°^on^ 
framed  involves  any  extensive  breaches  in  the  con-  ti.e  affairs 

n     1  .  rT-.!        in-  •        T  o'  Greece. 

tmuity  ot  the  narrative.  I  he  bulkier  episodes,  whe- 
ther descriptive  of  the  nations  su.ccessively  brought 
on  the  scene,  or  supplying  notices  of  j)revious  events, 

^  In  Boeotia  for  example,  and  in  Elis;   Pausan.  ix.  37.;  Charax,  ap. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  508. 
2  VII.  197. 
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are  comprised  in  the  first  half  of  the  work.  The 
early  part  of  the  fifth  book  forms  the  epic  "  middle," 
or  turning  point  of  the  action.  From  thence  down- 
wards the  narrative  concentrates  itself  on  the  inter- 
national rivalry  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks ;  and 
steadily,  though  still  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  path, 
advances  towards  the  great  hostile  collision  between 
the  two  races  which  forms  the  catastrophe.  In  the 
conduct  of  this  portion  of  his  subject  the  excellence 
of  the  historian's  art  more  especially  displays  itself. 
The  main  scene  of  action  was  now  to  be  changed 
from  Asia  to  Europe.  The  part  of  protagonist  was 
to  be  transferred  from  the  Persians  to  the  Greeks,  or 
at  least  to  be  equally  shared  between  the  two  nations. 
Those  European  Greek  states,  consequently,  on  whom 
the  duty  of  sustaining  that  part  was  principally  to 
devolve,  were  now  to  be  drawn  forth  from  the  com- 
parative obscurity  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  remain.  Athens  in  particular,  which  had 
as  yet  lingered  in  the  background,  partly  for  the 
reason  which  the  historian  with  appropriate  solicitude 
presses  on  our  attention,  that  her  energies  had  been 
kept  down  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidce,  was 
now  to  appear  as  the  life  of  the  wliole  future  action. 
Nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  mode  in  which  this 
crisis  is  managed.  The  first  step  towards  a  serious 
collision  between  Persia  and  European  Greece  was 
the  removal  of  that  political  estrangement  which  had 
long  prevailed  between  the  latter  country  and  her 
Asiatic  colonies.  The  more  immediate  cause  of 
this  result  was  the  spirited  but  abortive  attempt  of 
the  colonial  states  to  reassert  their  independence,  and 
the  active  sympathy  which  it  called  forth  from  the 
more  generous  portion  of  their  kinsmen  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  iEgaean.  The  revolt  takes  place  under 
the  leadersliip  of  jMiletus,  a  state  bound  to  Athens  by 
old  ties  of  friendship.  Athens  herself,  by  another 
favourable  link  in  the  chain  of  coincidences,  had, 
shortly  before  the  outbreak,  been  emancipated  from 
her  political  thraldom,  and  had  taken  up  a  new  posi- 
tion of  dignity  and  influence  in  the  European  con- 
federacy. The  notice  of  this  change  in  her  condition 
supplies  also  opportunity  for  some  interesting  details 
of  the  existing  political  relations  among  the  Greek 
states. 

The  Pisistratidee,  when  expelled  from  Athens,  had 
settled  in  Asia  minor,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Artaphernes  satrap  of  Sardis  continued  to  devise 
schemes  for  the  reestablish ment  of  their  power  at 
home.  The  Athenians  remonstrate  with  Artaphernes ; 
but  he,  not  veiy  courteously,  declines  to  interfere. 
Precisely  at  this  moment  of  irritation  a  mission  ar- 
rives at  Athens  from  the  Milesians,  soliciting  aid  to 
the  cause  of  colonial  independence.  The  request  is 
granted,  and  an  Athenian  armament  of  twenty  ships 
attacks  and  burns  Sardis ;  an  act,  as  the  historian 
emphatically  remarks  ',  "  pregnant  with  fatal  conse- 
quences to  Hellas."  It  occupies  in  fact,  in  his  nar- 
rative, a  place  and  influence  closely  parallel  to  the 
setting  fire  to  the  Greek  camp  by  Hector  in  the  IHad. 
Events  now  succeed  each  other  by  a  rapid  train  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  indignation  of  Darius  at  such 
an  insult  from  what  he  considered  so  contemptible 
a  quarter  vents  itself  in  two  successive  expeditions 
against  Attica.  The  defeat  of  Marathon  fans  the 
flame  of  Persian  irritation  to  fury ;  and  is  followed 

1  V.  97. 
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in  the  same  continuous  chain  of  consequences  by  the 
pforaeous  armaments  of  Xerxes  and  their  destruction 
at  Salamis,  Plattea,  and  Mycale. 

Nor  could  the  just  epic  conclusion  of  the  narrative 
be  better  marked  out  than  at  the  point  selected  by 
Herodotus.  A  more  appropriate  winding-up  of  the 
mighty  series  of  vicissitudes  could  hardly  be  imagined 
than  that  supplied  by  the  final  return  home  of  the 
victorious  Athenian  fleet  from  the  Hellespont.  By  it 
the  sea  had  now  been  swept  of  hostile  galleys.  The 
disasters  of  the  haughty  invader  had  been  crowned 
by  the  ejection  of  his  routed  rearguard  from  their 
last  strong  hold  on  the  shore  of  Europe ;  and  among 
the  trophies  carried  home  by  his  conquerors,  were 
the  fragments  of  the  bridge  which  had  transported  to 
that  shore  the  millions  collected  for  the  subjugation 
of  those  who  were  now  forcing  him  to  drain  the  cup 
of  humiliation  to  the  very  dregs.^ 

Here  again,  however,  in  the  close  as  in  the  pre- 
vious course  of  his  undertaking,  the  judgement  of 
the  historian  appears  rather  in  the  general  conduct 
of  his  subject  than  in  the  adjustment  of  its  details. 
No  where  has  his  inveterate  habit  of  anecdotal  ex- 
cursion been  attended  with  worse  effects,  than  at  this 
important  stage  of  his  work  where  its  dignity  and 
propriety  so  imperatively  required  to  be  sustained. 
The  long  digression  on  the  murders,  adulteries,  and 
incests  of  Xerxes  and  his  family,  inserted  between 
the  battle  of  Mycale  and  the  final  operations  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  Hellespont,  is  lamentably  out  of 
place.  While  destructive  of  the  just  effect  of  the 
principal   narrative,   it  loses   the    interest  which,   if 
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more  appositely  introduced,  it  might  have  possessed 
as  a  picture  of  manners,  and  becomes  simply  offen- 
sive as  a  disgusting  chapter  of  court  scandal.  Still 
more  prejudicial  in  its  way  to  the  just  consumma- 
tion of  a  great  historical  work,  is  the  absurd  story  of 
the  fried  fish  which  follows  the  taking  of  Sestus,  and 
forms  in  fact  the  end  of  the  narrative  in  the  proper 
sense.  The  remaining  purely  episodical  passage  by 
which  that  end,  as  in  the  allegory  of  the  snake  biting 
its  own  tail,  is  so  quaintly  connected  with  the  begin- 
ning, where  Cyrus  is  described  as  having  enjoined  on 
his  subjects  to  maintain  their  primitive  simplicity  of 
manners,  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  sort  of  concluding 
moral  commentary  on  the  change  in  their  character 
and  fortunes  since  we  parted  with  that  monarch  in 
the  first  book.  If  so,  the  moral  is  too  obscurely 
inculcated  to  compensate  by  the  matter  for  the  clum- 
siness of  the  manner  of  its  introduction. 

Xone  of  the  antient  authors  who  quote  Herodotus  Existing 
betray  a  knowledge  of  any  other  technical  division  of  o"  [he^'tl'x" 
his  text  but  that  into  nine  books  as  we  now  possess 
it.^  This  fact  certainly  forms  a  historical  argument 
in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  received  mode  is  the 
original  mode,  and  by  consequence  the  one  sanctioned 
by  Herodotus,  assuming  the  work  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  himself:  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
any  author  would  put  forth  a  book  of  such  bulk 
without  some  species  of  distribution  into  sections  or 
chapters.  There  remains  however  to  be  considered 
the  argument  from  internal  evidence,  which  involves 
the  following  inquiries:  how   far  the  present   distri- 

'  The  earliest  author  who  alludes  to  the  division  into  Muses  is  Lucian; 
Herodotus,  1.;  and  De  Conscrlb.  Histor.  42. 
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bution  is  either  appropriate  in  itself  or  such  as  was 
likely  to  occur  to  Herodotus  ;  and  how  far  it  may  or 
may  not  be  confirmed  by  the  allusions  contained  in 
the  text  to  the  mode  of  its  arrangement. 

The  existing  mode,  granting  in  any  case  the  pro- 
priety of  so  bulky  an  allotment  of  parts,  cannot  on 
the  whole  be  taxed  with  want  of  unity  or  consistency 
in  those  parts ;  although  in  some  cases  perhaps 
the  points  of  subdivision  might  have  been  better  se- 
lected. It  seems  however  very  doubtful  whether  any 
such  system  of  comprehensive  masses,  embodying 
often  each  several  well  distinguished  heads  of  subject, 
was  likely  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Herodotus.  The 
epic  historian  would  probably  have  preferred  a  less 
arbitrary  or  artificial  distribution,  corresponding  to 
the  rhapsodies  or  cantos  in  Avhich  the  narratives  of 
the  old  epic  bards  were  recited  in  his  time,  and  into 
which  they  Avere  supposed  to  have  been  arranged  by 
their  authors ;  and  the  term  logos,  used  by  him  in 
referring  to  different  heads  of  his  subject,  seems  in 
fact  to  bear,  in  respect  to  prose  composition,  a  sig- 
nification parallel  to  that  of  rhapsody  in  epic  poetry. 
The  only  example  in  the  author's  own  text  of  a  specific 
application  of  this  term,  is  a  passage  of  the  fifth  book^ 
where  he  refers  to  a  statement  made  in  a  former  place 
as  being  in  his  first  logos ;  which  statement  is  found 
in  §  92.  of  the  present  first  book.  AVe  have  thus  his 
own  evidence  that  some  of  his  divisions  of  the  text 
were  of  considerable  bulk,  for  the  one  in  question 
comprises  about  one  half  of  the  existing  first  book. 
But  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  of  them  exceeded 
the  limits  of  a  natural  logos  or  head  of  subject ;  the 
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passage  referred  to  being  within  the  limits  of  what 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  designating  his  Lydiaca 
or  Lydian  history.  From  another  text  (vii.  93.), 
where  a  passage  occurring  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  same  first  book  (i.  171.)  is  described  as  "in 
one  of  the  first  logoi,"  it  would  also  seem  that  the 
existing  first  book  comprised  more  than  one.  A  like 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  his  appeal  in  i.  75.  to 
subsequent  logoi  which  are  supplied  in  i.  107.  sqq. 

6.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  disad-  Deiinea 
vantao-e  under  which  the  historian  of  real  events  lies, 
as  compared  with  the  epic  poet,  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  his  materials ;  that  while  the  poet  can  select 
at  pleasure  from  the  stores  either  of  fiction  or  reality, 
the  historian  is  restricted  to  truth  alone.  In  respect 
to  delineation  of  character,  the  next  most  important 
attribute  of  each  class  of  author,  the  historian,  while 
under  the  same  restriction,  is  not  subject  to  the  same 
disadvantage  ;  for  the  realities  of  life  in  every  age 
furnish  as  copious  a  supply  of  interesting  varieties 
of  human  character  as  the  imagination  of  the  most 
gifted  poet  can  call  into  existence. 

Elaborate  portraiture  of  character,  even  within  the 
just  limits  of  probability,  is  however  the  province  of 
the  poet  rather  than  the  historian.  The  selection  of 
some  remarkable  personage  as  the  centre  of  an  im- 
portant train  of  events,  the  studied  delineation  of  his 
own  qualities,  and  the  working  up  of  the  events 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  his  actions 
and  influence  in  a  prominent  light,  are  among  the 
most  essential  attributes  of  poetical  art.  The  duty  of 
the  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  to  represent 
both  persons  and  events  in  their  authentically  re- 
corded relation  to  each  other  ;  to  allow  consequently 
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his  characters  to  exhibit  themselves  in  as  far  as 
possible  through  the  transactions  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  without  either  prejudging  their  conduct  or 
forestalling  the  judgements  of  his  readers,  by  detailed 
commentaries  on  their  virtues,  defects,  or  peculiari- 
ties. In  order  to  give  to  remarkable  men  that  special 
prominence,  botli  personal  and  historical,  which  is 
requisite  to  form  a  complete  historical  picture,  he 
may,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  his  discretion,  give 
a  similar  prominence  to  transactions  which  tend  to 
throw  any  vivid  light  on  their  characters,  even  when 
those  transactions  may  not  in  themselves  be  of  pri- 
mary importance.  But  the  practice  of  introducing 
elaborate  descriptions  of  celebrated  personages,  often 
])efore  their  first  entry  on  the  scene,  before  conse- 
quently they  have  had  any  opportunity  of  speaking 
or  acting  for  themselves,  while  one  of  the  prominent 
characteristics  is  also  one  of  the  defects  of  the  his- 
torical art  of  later  times,  and  of  the  popular  taste 
which  sanctions  it. 

Of  the  three  Greek  historians  of  the  best  period 
v/hose  works  have  survived,  Herodotus  is  the  one  who 
has  been  most  successful  in  this  essential  part  of  his 
office.  His  mode  of  protraiture,  like  that  of  his  great 
model  Homer,  is  exclusively  dramatic.  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon,  while  resorting,  and  not  always  with 
the  happiest  effect,  to  the  descriptive  mode,  have  been 
far  less  successful  than  their  distinguished  predecessor 
in  the  art  of  making  their  heroes  portray  themselves. 

This  faculty  in  Herodotus,  as  in  Homer,  is  dis- 
played no  less  effectively  in  the  case  of  nations  than 
in  that  of  individuals  ;  in  distino'uishin(y  the  genius 
of  the  Asiatic  and  European  races,  as  in  distinguish- 
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ing  the  character  of  individual  kings,  warriors,  and 
statesmen.  To  the  main  features  of  the  Persian  cha- 
racter attention  has  been  directed  in  another  place ; 
and  but  few  supplementar}^  remarks  will  here  be  re- 
quired. The  picture  differs  in  its  general  design 
from  that  of  the  Greeks,  in  offering  several  distinct 
phases  of  the  original  subject.  It  may  rather  be 
called  a  succession  of  portraits,  representing  the  rise, 
climax,  and  decline  of  the  same  nation.  The  Per- 
sians first  appear  as  a  primitive  pastoral  race,  content 
with  a  local  nationality  under  the  supremacy  of  a 
kindred  Asiatic  people ;  but  avail  themselves  of  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  to  assert,  in  their  turn, 
that  ascendancy  over  their  degenerate  lords  to  which 
their  hardy  spirit  seemed  justly  to  entitle  them.  It 
is  in  this  capacity  of  a  young  and  vigorous  people 
that  they  are  represented  as  carrying  into  effect  their 
scheme  of  conquest  over  the  older  members  of  the 
oriental  body  politic.  But  on  obtaining  possession  of 
the  dominion  and  wealth,  they  are  rapidly  infected 
with  the  social  diseases  of  their  predecessors  ;  with 
luxury  and  pride;  with  blind  confidence  in  their 
numbers  and  resources,  and  vainglorious  contempt 
for  those  hardier  neighbours  by  whom  they  are  in 
their  turn  defeated  and  humbled.  These  stages  of 
their  career  are  finely  shadowed  forth  in  the  charac- 
ters of  their  four  successive  rulers,  Cyrus,  Cambyses, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes,  which  offer,  on  the  common 
foundation  of  an  arbitrary  spirit  of  despotism,  well 
distinguished  varieties  of  oriental  royalty. 

7.  The   first  three  sovereigns  of  the  series  were  Persian 
severally  characterised  by  their  own  subjects,  as  He-  ^'"i'"'""*- 
rodotus  tells  us,  by  the  sobriquets  of  the  Father,  the 
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Despot,  and  the  Huckster.^  Cyrus  accordingly  ap- 
pears in  the  historian's  dramatic  sketch  as  the  model 
of  a  semibarbarous  founder  and  conqueror.  His 
energies,  from  his  earliest  youth,  are  devoted  to  the 
two  main  objects,  of  emancipating  his  countrymen 
from  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  extending  their  sway 
over  foreign  nations.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a  large 
share  of  political  and  military  talent,  and  not  devoid 
of  literary  culture,  he  displays  the  joint  characteris- 
tics of  the  rude  warrior  and  the  paternal  sovereign, 
in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  his  people  from  the  ener- 
vating influence  to  which  they  are  on  all  sides  ex- 
posed, in  his  contempt  for  the  higher  civilisation  of 
the  conquered  races,  and  in  those  ebullitions  of  petu- 
lance or  caprice  into  which  his  generous  but  haughty 
temper  occasionally  effervesces.  While  restrained  by 
no  overscrupulous  notions  of  equity  or  humanity  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  ambitious  projects,  he  is  guilty  of 
no  act  of  wanton  cruelty  or  injustice.  Bred  himself 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  he  shows  a  fellow-feeling 
for  the  misfortunes  of  others.  He  spares  the  life  of 
Astyages,  who  had  so  diligently  plotted  his  own 
death  ;  and  whose  accumulated  crimes  miofht  have 
justified  a  different  treatment.  His  intended  act  of 
severity  against  Croesus  is  also  relieved  by  his  subse- 
quent generous  treatment  of  that  ill-starred  monarch. 
In  Cambyses  the  same  foundation  of  vigorous  des- 
potism bears  a  sadly  inferior  superstructure.  Born 
to  unlimited  power  and  all  its  means  of  self-gratifica- 
tion, he  is  brutalised  rather  than  enervated  by  the 
evil  influences  to  which  he  is  exposed.  A¥ithout  the 
refinement  of  a  Nero,  he  rivals  that  type  of  inhuman 
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tyrants  in  the  magnitude  and  the  method  of  his 
cruelties.  His  only  redeeming  qualities  are  martial 
enterprise,  and  a  few  sparks  of  innate  generosity 
which  o-leam,  thouQ:h  rarelv,  throug-h  his  habitual 
course  of  outrage.  He  also  shows  himself,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  not  deficient  in  his  father's 
political  and  military  talents.  But  those  talents,  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  his  career,  he  is  incapacita- 
ted from  turning  to  account  by  a  further  inheritance 
of  his  parent's  wayward  impetuosity  ;  which,  after  his 
conquest  of  Egypt,  still  further  inflamed  by  habits  of 
intoxication,  finds  vent  in  acts  of  phrensy,  betoken- 
ing, as  the  historian  remarks,  mental  derangement 
rather  than  mere  effervescence  of  temper.  Such  rem- 
nant of  intellectual  acuteness  as  he  continued  to  en- 
joy exhibits  itself  in  a  vein  of  facetiousness,  not 
devoid  at  times  of  wit,  with  which  he  seasons  those 
sallies  of  jovial  ferocity  towards  his  family  and 
courtiers   that  form  his  favourite   diversion.^      The 


*  When  Croesus,  wbom  he  had  retained  among  other  heir-looms  of 
Cjrus  about  his  person,  ventured  to  reason  with  him  on  the  dangers 
with  which  his  murderous  deeds  might  be  pregnant  to  his  own  person 
and  government,  he  asks  in  reply  :  "  If  it  was  the  wisdom  and  success 
with  which  his  Lydian  Mentor  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  own  king- 
dom, that  emboldened  him  to  tutor  other  monarchs  as  to  their  proper  course 
of  conduct ;  "  adding,  that  "  he  had  long  been  anxious  for  an  opportunity 
of  ridding  himself  of  so  troublesome  an  att,endant,  and  that  he  would  not 
now  let  it  slip."  "Whilst  he  was  adjusting  an  arrow  in  his  bow,  which  he 
always  bad  by  him  ready  for  such  emergencies,  in  order,  with  that  un- 
erring aim  of  which  he  was  justly  proud,  to  execute  his  threat,  Croesus 
escaped  from  the  apartment.  Cambyses  ordered  the  guards  to  follow, 
seize,  and  kill  him.  Those  officers,  knowing  their  master's  humour,  and 
that  he  would  speedily  relent  and  again  desire  the  company  of  the 
present  object  of  his  fury,  preserved  Croesus  alive  under  safe  custody  in 
the  mean  while.  It  happened  as  they  expected :  when  Cambyses,  on 
being  informed  that  his  friend  was  still  living,  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  intelligence  ;  but,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  he  could  not 
allow  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  his  orders  to  pass  unpunished,  he  ordered 
the  guards  themselves  to  be  put  to  death,     iii.  36. 
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apology  of  those  who  ascribed  his  more  outrageous 
acts  to  madness  rather  than  deliberate  cruelty,  seems 
to  be  justified  by  the  ascendancy  of  better  feelings 
which  marks  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life,  and  is  so 
beautifully  described  by  the  historian.^ 

The  life  and  reign  of  Darius  present  a  new  and 
more  respectable  specimen  of  Persian  royalty.  In- 
debted for  his  succession  to  the  throne  partly  to  birth- 
right partly  to  his  own  sagacity,  he  unites  the  astute 
politician  with  the  mercenary  financier,  or  "huckster," 
as  he  was  humorously  nicknamed  by  his  own  sub- 
jects. His  reign  may  be  considered  as  the  culmina- 
ting point  of  Persian  power  and  prosperity.  His 
general  policy  was  directed  rather  to  the  consolida- 
tion than  the  extension  of  his  dominions,  which  are 
indebted  to  him  for  a  system  of  internal  organisation 
exhibiting  statistical  talents  of  a  high  order.^  Al- 
though in  early  life  a  valiant  and  practised  soldier, 
he  shows  no  genius  as  a  military  commander,  and 
less  personal  taste  for  military  enterprise  than  either 
of  his  predecessors.  His  Scythian  expedition,  the 
only  one  led  by  himself,  is  ill  planned,  ill  conducted, 
and  humiliating  in  its  results ;  and  appears  to  have 
been  undertaken,  not  so  much  perhaps  from  a  thirst 
of  martial  glory,  as  from  a  sense  of  the  obligation 
under  which  the  successor  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
lay,  to  maintain  by  some  great  achievement  the  lustre 
of  the  Persian  arms.  His  acts  of  cruelty  or  oppres- 
sion betray,  not  like  those  of  Cambyses  the  wayward 
caprice  of  the  pampered  maniac,  but  the  deliberate 
policy  of  the  wary  despot.  His  social  habits  and  im- 
perial establislnnent  appear  on  a  dignified  footing  of 

'  HI.  64.  sqq.  "  jii,  88.  sqq.  :  conf.  v.  52. 
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courtly  ceremonial,  of  which  there  is  little  trace 
under  Cyrus  or  his  son  ;  and  all  the  forms  of  higher 
oriental  civilisation  and  oriental  luxury,  involving 
the  transition  step  to  social  corruption,  are  now  fully 
developed. 

His  son  Xerxes,  as  in  the  order  of  time,  so  in  that  Xerxes. 
of  character  and  spirit,  occupies  the  last  and  lowest 
grade  of  the  four  representatives  of  Persian  royalty 
who  figure  in  the  historian's  page.  In  the  maniac 
ferocity  of  Cambyses  there  is  yet  a  certain  vigour  and 
manliness  which  prevent  our  detestation  of  his  crimes 
from  being  mingled  Avith  contempt.  But  Xerxes  is 
the  essence  of  a  vainglorious,  selfish,  oriental  tyrant, 
without  the  wisdom  of  Darius,  the  energy  of  Cyrus, 
or  the  courage  and  talent  common  to  all  three  of  his 
predecessors.  His  enterprise  against  Greece  was  in- 
stio-ated  by  no  generous  excess  of  national  spirit  or 
martial  ardour,  but  was  a  weak  and  unwilling  con- 
cession to  the  persuasion  of  ambitious  and  self-in- 
terested courtiers,  backed  by  the  influence  of  super- 
stitious terrors.^  But  for  these  incitements,  the 
magnitude  of  his  empire  and  the  splendour  of  his 
royal  state  would  have  sufficed  for  the  demands  of 
his  vanity,  and  the  undisturbed  indulgence  of  his 
licentious  pleasures  at  home  was  more  to  his  taste 
than  military  achievement.  When  however  the  ex- 
pedition is  once  decided  on,  the  extravagance  of  the 
scale  on  which  it  is  undertaken  savours  more  of 
power-besotted  imbecility  than  imperial  ambition. 
The  panic  which  seizes  him  on  the  first  serious  re- 
verse of  fortune,  and  his  hurried  flight,  regardless  of 
every  consideration  but    his   personal  safety,  stamp 
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him  as  mean  a  coward  as  he  had  shown  himself 
an  incompetent  commander.  His  single  triumph 
at  Thermopyla3  is  appropriately  signalised  by  his 
brutal  treatment  of  the  body  of  Leonidas  ^,  and  by 
the  paltry  trick  with  which  he  vainly  attempted  to 
blind  his  followers  to  the  real  circumstances  of  that 
battle."'  The  traits  of  private  life  added  by  the  his- 
torian at  the  close  of  his  narrative  ^,  exhibit  a  heart- 
less cruelty  and  licentiousness  which,  combined  with 
duplicity  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  are  more  odious 
than  the  open  enormities  of  Cambyses.  The  inciden- 
tal touches  by  which  the  picture  is  finished  off  are 
the  more  effective  from  having  been  supplied,  to  all 
appearance,  by  no  unfriendly  hand.  For  Herodotus, 
if  not  actually  indulgent  to  the  vices  of  Xerxes, 
shows  at  least  a  disposition  to  enlarge  on  any  little 
merit  to  which  he  could  pretend.  He  praises'^  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  dwells  on  the  anxiety  felt  by 
his  subjects  for  his  personal  safety,  and  carefully 
records  his  magnanimous  treatment  of  the  Greek 
spies,  and  of  the  expiatory  Spartan  envoys.'^  But 
the  ostentatious  spirit  displayed  in  these  solitary  acts 
of  generosity  prevents  their  inspiring  respect.  His 
vacillation  in  the  council  relative  to  his  Greek  ex- 
pedition ;  his  alternate  boldness  and  timidity ;  his 
contumelious  treatment  of  the  faithful  Artabanus  in 
the  morning,  his  deference  to  the  sage's  advice  in 
the  afternoon,  and  his  reconversion  at  night  in  his 
dreams  to  his  previous  opinion  ^,  —  are  details  which, 
though  tending  to  place  his  character  in  a  less  and 
less  favourable  light,  were  not  apparently  so  designed 
by  Herodotus. 
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8.  The  most  amiable  specimen  of  an  oriental  mo-  da-sus. 
narch  in  lierodotus  is  Croesus  king  of  Lydia.     But 
his  character,  though  one  of  the  most  carefully  deli- 
neated, is  not  certainly  the  most  consistent  or  natural 
in  the  historian's  page.     In  his  early  prosperous  days 
he  appears  as  an  able  and  popular  ruler,  who  had, 
partly  by  prudent  policy   partly  by  force  of  arms, 
extended  the  Lvdian  power  over  Asia  minor.     This 
he  had  effected  without  a  single  act  of  wanton  cruelty 
or  oppression  ;   while  many  traits,  both  of  his  public 
and  private  conduct,  which  Herodotus  has  carefully 
and  beautifully  described,  bespeak  the  warm  affections 
of  his  heart  and  the  generosity  of  his  temper.     His 
only  serious  defects  are  an  almost  puerile  elation  with 
his  prosperity  and  wealth,  and  a  presumptuous  con- 
fidence in  those   precarious   advantages:     defects  so 
pointedly  and  graphically  portrayed  by  Herodotus,  as 
to  have  established  "  Croesus  of  Lydia"  as  their  popu- 
lar type  in  later  times.     The  more  improbable  and 
unnatural  is  the  sudden  change  which  takes  place  in 
his  character  after  the  conquest  of  his  kingdom.     (Jn 
the  funeral  pile  he  is  himself  at  once  converted  from 
a   Croesus  into  a  Solon ;    and   comes  forth  from  the 
fiery  ordeal  with  a  ready-made  stock  of  moral  maxims 
and  sage  reflexions  on  the  duty  of  moderation,  and 
with  a  contempt  of  the  world  and  its  vanities,  such 
as  would  do  honour  to  the  profoundest  philosopher 
trained  from  his  youth  in  the  school  of  adversity.    In 
these,   and    other  portions  of  the   historian's  work.  Common 
may  be  discerned  a  large  ingredient  of  that  didactic  tionai  fca' 
effect  which  popular  tradition,  especially  in  the  east, 
loves  to  impart  to  its  anecdotes  and  to  the  characters 
of  its  heroes.     There  may  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
main  fact  of  Cyrus  having  spared  the  life  of  Croesus, 
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and  retained  him  on  a  friendly  footing  about  his  per- 
son. But  it  was  also  desirable  to  provide  the  Persian 
court  with  a  professional  Mentor  and  moralist ;  an 
appendage  which  appears,  from  other  examples,  to 
have  been  considered  in  the  same  didactic  spirit  as 
necessary  to  semibarbarous  potentates.  No  more 
appropriate  person  for  this  office  seems  here  to  have 
offered  himself  than  Croesus,  whose  preparatory  disci- 
pline in  the  school  of  philosophy,  if  not  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  probability,  sufficed  for  those 
of  an  oriental  imagination.  This  conventional  spirit 
also  appears  in  the  assignment  to  different  persons  of 
the  same  traits  of  conduct  or  sentiment,  the  more 
effectually  to  individualise  common  traits  of  charac- 
ter. One  example  has  been  noticed \  in  the  ignorance 
successively  ascribed  to  Cyrus,  Artaphernes,  and  Da- 
rius, of  the  name  or  existence  of  such  people  as  the 
Athenians  or  Lacedaemonians ;  and  in  the  almost 
identical  terms  in  which  the  three  rulers  are  made  to 
ask  information  on  the  subject.  The  acts  of  atrocity 
by  which  Darius  and  Xerxes  manifest  their  displea- 
sure at  any  backwardness  in  their  subjects  to  the 
duty  of  military  service,  are  mere  duplicates  of  each 
other.^  The  chastisement  by  Cyrus  of  the  river 
Gyndes  may  also  be  compared  with  that  inflicted  by 
Xerxes  on  the  waters  of  the  Hellespont.^ 

AYe  shall  direct  attention  to  one  more  among  the 
non-Hellenic  characters  of  Herodotus,  that  of  Amasis 
king  of  Egypt  ^,  as  a  spirited  variety  of  the  historian's 
talent  in  the  livelier  department  of  ethic  portraiture. 
There  is  here  the  less  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine 
originality   of  the   picture,   that   its    main   features, 
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being  so  little  in  unison  with  those  proper  to  the 
Egyptian  nation,  are  the  less  likely  to  be  fictitious 
or  conventional;  wliile  the  contrast  between  the  ec- 
centric vivacity  of  the  sovereign  and  the  grave  for- 
mality of  temper  common  to  his  subjects,  has  been 
well  brought  out  in  numerous  skilful  dramatic 
sketches.     The  character  of  this  kins:,  —  the  best  and 

CD' 

greatest  of  those  authentically  recorded  to  have  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  under  whom,  as  Herodotus 
tells  us,  the  country  reached  its  highest  state  of  pros- 
perity, without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  calamity 
during  his  forty-four  years  of  reign  \  and  by  whom 
it  was  adorned  with  many  of  its  noblest  monuments, — 
is  a  combination  of  those  of  Henry  lY.  and  Henry  Y. 
of  England  as  dramatised  by  Shakspeare.  Born  a 
member  of  the  military  caste,  but  not  of  its  aristocra- 
tic order,  with  good  talents  and  humane  disposition, 
but  with  little  steady  principle  or  sense  of  personal 
honour,  Amasis  appears  in  early  life  as  a  dashing 
young  officer,  of  humorous  temperament,  ready  wit,  and 
dissolute  habits,  enjoying  repute  and  popularity  among 
his  comrades  in  arms,  Avith  court  favour  and  a  place 
in  the  personal  service  of  the  reigning  king  Apries. 
AVhen  the  Egyptians,  offended  by  the  misgovernment 
of  that  sovereign,  rose  against  his  authority,  Amasis 
was  sent  to  induce  the  troops  that  had  joined  the 
revolt  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  On  arriving  at 
their  quarters,  he  is  himself  hailed  as  successor  to  the 
delinquent  monarch.  He  shows  himself  nothing  loth 
to  submit  to  the  honours  thus  forced  upon  liim  ;  and 
Herodotus  gives  a  graphic  account  of  his  burlesque 
reception   of  the  remonstrance  sent  to  him  by  his 
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master  on  his  trGacherous  conduct.^  After  defeat- 
ing and  deposing  Apries,  he  treats  him  kindly,  and 
retains  him  in  a  friendly  capacity  about  the  court. 
When,  in  the  sequel,  the  voice  of  the  nation  demanded 
that  the  unhappy  ex-monarch  should  be  put  to  death, 
Amasis  declines  all  personal  participation  in  such  an 
act  of  severity,  and  washing  his  hands  of  the  matter, 
delivers  him  over  to  the  Egyptians  to  be  dealt  with 
as  they  saw  fit.  What  follows  is  given  in  the  histo- 
rian's own  words  :  ^ 

"At  first  the  Egyptian  people  made  but  little  account  of  their 
new  king,  as  being  himself  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  common- 
alty, and  moreover  from  a  family  of  no  great  distinction  even  in  its 
own  plebeian  sphere.  But  he  soon  brought  them  to  a  better  sense 
of  tlieir  allegiance,  not  by  harshness  or  intimidation,  but  by  the 
influence  of  his  conciliatory  arts.  Among  other  valuables  of  the 
royal  household  was  a  large  gold  trough,  in  which  the  king  and 
his  guests  were  in  the  habit  of  washing  their  feet.  This  vessel  he 
caused  to  be  melted  down,  and  a  statue  of  one  of  the  favourite 
national  deities  to  be  fashioned  out  of  it,  and  set  up  in  a  place  of 
public  resort.  The  image  soon  became  an  object  of  profound 
veneration  to  the  Egyptians,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  worship  it. 
Amasis  then  called  a  public  meeting,  and  explained  to  the  people 
how  this  image  had  lately  been  one  of  his  own  most  despicable 
articles  of  household  furniture  ;  that  it  had  not  only  served  himself 
and  his  friends  as  a  foot-tub,  into  which  they  had  been  also  in  the 
habit  of  si)itting  and  vomiting,  but  that  it  had  even  been  used  for 
still  viler  purposes  on  occasions  of  necessity.  Yet  this  same  base 
utensil  had  not  the  less  become  the  object  of  their  pious  devotion. 
'Now,'  he  added,  '  my  case  is  similar  to  that  of  the  foot-tub.  For, 
if  I  was  formerly  a  man  of  mean  estate,  I  am  now  your  king,  and 
it  behoves  you  as  my  subjects  to  treat  me  with  the  honour  due  to 
my  present  position.'  By  this  and  other  such  pleasant  devices 
he  secured  the  cheerful  obedience  of  his  subjects.  His  ordi- 
nary habit  of  life  was  this.  From  sunrise  till  towards  midday  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  aff"airs  of  the  state  ;   but  the  whole  after- 
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noon  he  spent  with  his  favourite  attendants  in  conviviality  and 
merrymaking,  and  even  in  boyish  and  frivolous  pastimes.  Some 
of  his  nobles  took  umbrage  at  this  conduct  and  addressed  him  as 
follows  :  '  Sire,  you  do  yourself  injustice  by  demeaning  yourself  in 
this  manner.  It  would  better  become  you,  who  sit  as  lord  upon 
a  lordly  throne,  to  apply  the  public  hours  of  the  day  to  public 
business.  The  Egyptians  would  then  feel  assui-ed  that  they  were 
governed  by  a  truly  great  monarch,  and  would  hold  you  in  proper 
respect:  but  your  present  courses  are  not  befitting  your  roval 
dignity.'  To  which  he  replied  :  '  Those  m  ho  practise  archery, 
W'hen  engaged  in  shooting  keep  their  bows  bent,  but  unstring  them 
when  their  w^ork  is  over  ;  for  were  their  weapons  to  be  kept  con- 
tinually on  the  stretch,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  breaking  or 
becoming  useless.  As  with  bows,  so  it  is  with  men.  Those  whose 
faculties  are  kept  constantly  in  exercise,  without  an  adequate  al- 
lowance of  sportive  relaxation,  run  risk  of  mental  derangement  or 
bodilj'  paralysis.  It  is  my  knowledge  of  this  truth  that  induces 
me  to  devote  an  equal  share  of  ray  time  to  pleasure  and  to  busi- 
ness.' This  king  in  his  youth  is  said  to  have  been  a  hard  drinker, 
and  a  lover  of  practical  jokes,  and  a  man  generally  of  loose  moral 
habits.  If,  as  would  frequently  happen,  his  funds  for  cai'rying  on 
his  revelries  fell  short,  he  was  wont  to  replenish  them  by  robbery ; 
when  those  who  believed  him  to  have  plundered  them  cited  him, 
according  to  usage,  before  some  neighbouring  oracle ;  and  iu 
many  instances  the  charge  against  him  was  sustained  by  the  oracle, 
but  in  other  cases  he  was  acquitted.  After  he  became  king,  he 
showed  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  deities  by  whose  oracles  he 
had  been  declared  innocent  of  the  robberies  committed  by  him  ; 
neither  performing  sacrifice  at  their  altars,  nor  bestowing  gifts  on 
their  sanctuaries,  but  denouncing  them  as  good  for  nothing  gods, 
and  authors  of  creditless  decrees.  But  those  by  whom  he  had 
been  convicted  were  treated  by  him  with  signal  honours,  as  genuine 
divinities  and  infallible  in  their  judgements." 

It  Vv^as  natural  that  a  monarch  of  such  o'cnial  tern- 
perament  and  liberal  ideas,  should  seek  for  amicable 
intercourse  with  nations  of  a  character  more  in  unison 
with  his  own  than  that  of  his  countrymen.  Hero- 
dotus, accordingly,  describes  in  much  detail  the 
encouragement  given   by  Amasis  to  the  settlement 
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of  Greeks  in  Egypt ;  also  his  alliances  with  leading 
Hellenic  states  in  his  own  neighboarhood,  Gyrene, 
Lindus,  Samos ;  and  his  favourite  sultana  was  a  Gy- 
renian  princess.  His  letter  to  Poly  crates  of  Samos  ^, 
in  wliich  he  counsels  that  prince  to  season  his  over- 
flowing cup  of  good  fortune  with  a  dash  of  self- 
inflicted  adversity,  lest  some  great  reverse  should 
overtake  him,  is,  whether  genuine  or  spurious,  in  good 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  an 
appropriate  addition  to  the  other  spirited  traits  with 
which  Herodotus  has  embellished  it. 

9.  The  national  genius  of  the  Greeks  offers,  in  the 
historian's  page  as  in  the  reality,  a  marked  contrast 
in  almost  every  prominent  feature  to  that  of  the 
Persians.  The  Hellenic  body,  while  exhibiting  in  its 
integrity  a  vigorous  and  steadily  progressive  state  of 
society,  presents,  in  its  separate  members,  a  variety 
of  intellectual  and  political  phenomena  as  remarkable 
as  the  sameness  which  characterises  the  social  system 
of  the  civilised  Asiatic  races.  Any  detailed  com- 
mentary on  a  topic  so  familiar  as  the  Greek  national 
character,  and  which  connects  itself  but  incidentally 
with  our  proper  subject,  were  here  out  of  place.  A 
few  remarks,  however,  will  be  desirable  on  the  his- 
torian's comparative  picture  of  the  two  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedce- 
monians,  as  being,  both  in  an  ethic  and  a  literary 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  excellent  specimens  of 
his  art. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed,  in  treating  of 
the  imputed  partialities  of  Herodotus,  to  several  of 
the  more  excellent  points  in  the  character  of  the  Athe- 
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nians;  to  their  steady  patriotism,  heroic  endurance  TheJr 
of  the  calamities  it  entailed  on  them,  and  untarnished  ci' patriot- 
military  prowess;  virtues  which  induced  the  histo-  '""• 
rian'  to  award  them,  above  all  their  countrymen, 
the  proud  distinction  of  saviours  of  Hellas  in  her 
late  emergency.  Their  patriotic  disinterestedness  is 
perhaps  the  most  admirable  trait  of  the  whole,  and 
supplies  Herodotus  Avith  many  interesting  descrip- 
tions. Throughout  the  Avar,  those  considerations  of 
individual  dignity  and  precedence,  to  Avhich  so  great 
and  often  fatal  an  importance  is  apt  to  be  attached 
by  rival  members  of  a  confederate  body,  seem  to  have 
been  thrown  aside  by  Athens  altogether.  The  claims 
Avhich  she,  most  reasonably,  advance]  to  the  posts  of 
honour  in  the  council  or  the  field,  are  cheerfully 
abandoned  on  every  occasion  where  an  adherence  to 
them  seemed  likely  to  endanger  the  union  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  common  cause. "^ 

Another  agreeable  trait  of  this  youthful  phasis  of  Their  can- 
the  Attic  character  is  the  candid  openness  and  pub- 
licity displayed  by  the  state  in  her  political  dealings, 
so  different  from  the  ]\IacchiaveHian  reserve  of  Spartan 
diplomacy.  This  characteristic  was  in  some  degree 
a  consequence  of  her  now  firmly  established  free  con- 
stitution ;  but  at  this  early  stage  of  the  democracy 
it  displays  itself  in  a  genial  simplicity  of  form  very 
difterent  from  the  clamorous  license  of  the  age  of 
Cleon.  It  appears  also  the  more  remarkable  from  its 
contrast  to  the  opposite  qualities  in  the  individual 
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Athenian  officers,  who,  when  vested  with  discretional 
powers,  show  themselves  at  least  on  a  par  with  those 
of  other  Greek  states  in  talents  for  intrigue  and  in 
readiness  to  turn  them  to  account.  Themistocles,  in 
particular,  surpasses  all  the  contemporary  statesmen 
in  the  audacity  and  ingenuity  of  his  mana^uvres. 

Herodotus  has  also  well  appreciated  and  graphi- 
cally depicted  that  engaging  element  of  the  Attic  cha- 
racter which  we  shall  designate  its  Humanity;  the 
term  being  here  used  in  the  widest  sense,  as  indicating 
not  only  a  benevolence  of  temper  and  manners,  but 
the  possession  of  those  qualities  which  in  every  age 
constitute  the  accomplished  gentleman  and  man  of 
the  world.  Many  lively  ethic  sketches  and  pleasant 
anecdotes  show  that  in  these  qualifications  the  Athe- 
nians had  already,  at  this  early  period  of  Greek  polite 
culture,  taken  that  foremost  rank  which  they  after- 
wards maintained  in  civilised  Europe.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  these  anecdotes,  and  not  the 
less  so  from  the  probability  that  its  details  may  be 
fabulous,  is  that  describing  how  the  prompt  and 
courteous  hospitality  shown  by  the  elder  Miltiades  to 
a  company  of  unknown  travellers,  procured  him  the 
sovereignty  of  an  extensive  territory.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  hard  pressed  in 
a  war  with  powerful  neighbours,  sent  three  of  their 
chiefs  to  ask  advice  and  relief  from  the  Delphic 
oracle.  The  Pythoness  instructed  them  to  select  as 
the  restorer  of  their  fortunes  the  man  who,  on  their 
journey  after  leaving  the  sanctuary,  should  first 
invite  them  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  After  tra- 
versing Phocis  and  Boeotia,  without  obtaining  any 
opportunity  of  acting  on  this  instruction,  they  crossed 
over  into  ALtticn,  and  passing  along  the  road  in  front 
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of  tlie  house  of  Miltiades,  were  hailed  by  the  pro- 
prietor, invited  in,  and  honourably  entertained.  In 
the  sequel  he  accedes  to  the  overtures  of  his  guests, 
sets  out  with  a  body  of  adventurous  fellow-citizens, 
and  on  arrival  in  his  new  sphere  of  action  is  invested 
with  the  royal  dignity.^  Whatever  element  of  fact 
this  story  may  contain,  a  main  object  of  its  details  is 
evidently  to  exhibit  the  humanity  of  the  Athenians 
in  favourable  contrast  to  the  boorishness  of  their 
neighbours  beyond  Cithaeron. 

In  the  historian's  account^  of  the  competition  for 
the  hand  of  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Clisthcnes, 
tyrant  of  Sicyon,  the  two  most  accomplished  of  the 
numerous  band  of  suitors,,  comprising  the  cream  of 
Hellenic  chivalry,  who  flocked  to  the  court  of  her 
father,  were  Athenians.  The  genius  of  the  usurper 
Pisistratus  also  reflects,  still  more  forcibly  perhaps 
than  that  of  more  patriotic  citizens,  this  agreeable 
characteristic  of  the  race  whom  he  kept  in  subjection. 
The  many  admirable  qualities  which  he  combines 
with  his  political  failings,  and  which  cause  him  to 
stand  forth  among  his  fellow-despots,  Periander, 
Thrasybulus,  and  Polycrates,  as  by  far  the  most 
favourable  specimen  of  his  order,  may  all  be  com- 
prised under  the  single  designation  of  his  humanity. 

Tlie  chief  defect  of  the  Attic  character,  also  illus-  Their 
trated  by  many  lively  sketches  of  Herodotus,  the  ^^'''*^' 
same  defect  for  v/hich  in  every  age  it  remained  con- 
spicuous, is  its  Levity.  He  ridicules  their  fickleness, 
in  one  day  chasing  the  tyrant  from  their  city,  and 
the  next  receiving  him  with  open  arms  and  reseating 
him  on  his  throne ;    and  the  facility  and  credulity 

>  ^^.  34.  sq.  '  vi.  127.  sqq. 
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with  which  they  became  the  dupes  of  the  stratagems 
he  employed  to  sway  them  to  his  purpose,  stratagems 
that  might  be  called  puerile  had  they  not  proved 
successful.^  Equally  characteristic  is  his  account  of 
the  mode  in  Avhich  Hippoclides,  in  the  hall  of  Cli- 
sthenes  of  Sicyon,  danced  away  the  richest  bride  in 
Greece  ;  and  of  his  celeln'ated  retort,  pronouncing  that 
even  such  a  prize  would  be  dearly  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  half  an  hour's  restraint  on  the  exuberance  of 
his  Attic  vivacity."  The  generous  but  impolitic  readi- 
ness of  the  Athenians  to  support  Aristagoras  in  his 
ill-concerted  revolt  against  Darius,  as  compared  with 
the  wary  callousness  of  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
same  occasion,  is  sarcastically  adduced  as  proof  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  impose  on  the  government  of  the 
many  than  of  the  few.^  The  unexplained  suddenness 
with  which  they  afterwards  sniled  home,  leaving  the 
lonians  to  their  fate,  after  a  desultory  exploit  which 
did  more  to  injure  than  promote  the  patriotic  cause, 
is  also  as  little  creditable  to  their  good,  sense  as  to 
their  good  faith.  It  is  finely  contrasted,  in  the  sequel 
with  the  remorse  of  conscience  and  revulsion  of  feeling 
displayed  by  the  assembled  citizens  in  the  theatre, 
Avhen  tlie  sad  fate  of  their  antient  ally  Miletus,  for 
which  they  must  have  held  themselves  partly  respon- 
sible,  was    so   powerfully    and   pathetically  brought 

>  I.  59,  GO. 

^  VI.  129.  Mr.  Grotc,  wc  observe  with  some  surjirise  (Hist,  of  Gr. 
vol.  III.  p.  53.),  characterises  this  exploit  of  Hippoclides  as  a  "  drunken 
freak ;  "  an  expression,  which  seems  at  once  to  degrade  a  brilliant  ebul- 
lition of  Athenian  "etourderie"  to  the  level  of  an  English  pot-house 
brawl.  It  is  only  by  some  such  standard  of  interpretation  that  the  phrase 
■n-poiou(Tt]Q  Ti}c  TTOfTfoc  could  cvcr  be  imagined" to  bear  the  construction  put 
on  it  by  Mr.  Grote.  The  feat  itself  was  one  which  no  drunken  man 
could  ever  by  any  possibility  have  performed. 

^   v.  97.  Sfjq. 
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home  by  the  drama  of  Phrynichus  to  their  sym- 
pathies.^ Their  inconsiderate  folly  in  placing  seventy 
ships  at  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  Miltiades,  to  be 
employed  in  an  expedition  of  the  nature  of  which 
the  government  Avas  left  in  utter  ignorance,  is  both, 
convicted  and  punished  by  the  disgraceful  issue  of  the 
enterprise.'^  An  impartial  tribunal  would  have  im- 
posed on  the  citizens  themselves  a  large  share  of  the 
severe  penalties  afterwards  exacted  by  them  from  the 
illustrious  victim  of  his  own  and  their  folly. 

One  is  naturally  led  to  ask  how  this  habitual  levity 
and  inconsistency  should  have  suddenly  given  place, 
on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  to  as  remarkable  a  unity  and 
constancy  of  counsels  and  action.  Such  anomalies  are 
however  familiar  in  every  age  of  tlie  world.  The 
same  excess  of  vivacity,  which  in  ordinary  times  finds 
vent  in  trifles  or  folHes,  would  seem,  as  concentrated 
in  seasons  of  great  emergency  on  nobler  objects,  to  be 
what  renders  a  nation  equal  to  the  mightiest  efforts. 
The  Athenians  among  the  antients,  and  the  French 
in  our  own  day,  offer  parallel  illustrations  of  this 
phenomenon . 

10.  In  regard  to  almost  every  feature  above  noticed,  Spartav.s. 
the  character  of  the  Spartans  is  represented  by  Hero- 
dotus, and  with  equal  dramatic  effect,  as  the  opposite 
of  that  of  the  Athenians.  The  only  cjualities  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  the  two  nations  are  their  patri- 
otism and  their  valour.  But  the  modes  in  whicli 
these  qualities  are  exhibited  in  each  are  so  different, 
as  to  render  even  here  the  distinction  more  striking 
than  the  correspondence.  Tlie  patriotism  of  the  ^j^^j^ 
Lacedaemonians,  like  their  entire  policy,  is  systemati-  Macchia- 

1  VI.  21.  "  VI.  133, 
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cally  selfish.  That  of  the  Athenians  is  generously 
and  unreflectingly  panhellenic.  The  all-engrossing 
objects  of  Sparta  are  to  preserve  her  own  independence 
and  extend  her  own  influence ;  and  Herodotus  leaves 
it  very  doubtful  whether,  could  those  objects  have 
been  best  secured  by  an  abandonment  of  the  rest  of 
Greece  to  the  Persian  invader,  she  would  have  made 
any  great  effort  for  its  preservation.  Her  policy  was, 
at  the  utmost,  so  to  defend  Hellas  as  to  weaken  those 
members  of  the  confederacy  whom  she  considered  her 
rivals.  Accordingl}^,  the  treacherous  breach  of  her 
engagement  with  Athens^  to  make  the  northern  Attic 
frontier,  as  a  common  line  of  defence,  the  basis  of 
their  strategic  operations,  involves  at  least  a  tempo- 
rary annihilation  of  the  rival  republic.  When  there 
appeared  any  danger  that  Athens,  in  the  extremity 
to  which  she  was  reduced  by  the  treachery  of  her 
Dorian  confederate,  might  resort  to  the  desperate 
course  of  either  withdrawing  from  the  contest  or 
siding  with  the  Persians,  the  Spartans  were  ever 
ready,  by  promises  and  cajolery,  to  encourage  her  to 
persevere.  But  no  sooner  was  tlie  immediate  emer- 
gency provided  for,  than  promises  were  forgotten 
and  the  ally  was  left  to  her  fate.  "  I  know  no  rea- 
son," says  the  historian,  "  why  the  Lacedsemonians, 
who  had  exerted  themselves  so  strenuously  to  prevent 
Athens  from  making  terms  with  the  Persians,  at  the 
time  when  Mardonius  sent  Alexander  with  proposals 
to  that  effect,  should  a  few  weeks  afterwards  have 
shown  themselves  so  entirely  indifterent  as  to  what 
course  the  Athenians  miglit  pursue,  unless  it  was, 
that  the  lines  of  fortification  wdiicli  they  had  been 

J  IX.  7. 
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busily  constructing  across  the  Isthmus  were  now 
finished,  whereas  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  mission 
they  were  still  incomplete."^  Even  when  doing  what 
was  right,  they  seem  to  have  preferred  doing  it  in  an 
underhand  manner.  Of  this  gratuitous  duplicity  the 
historian  gives  a  curious  example  in  the  portion  of 
the  text  immediately  following  that  just  quoted. 

This  selfish  spirit,  masked  under  an  outward  show 
of  love  of  liberty,  displays  itself  at  every  period  of 
Spartan  history,  and  is  keenly  and  cleverly  satirised 
by  Herodotus  from  time  to  time.  In  tracing  the 
remoter  causes  of  the  quarrel  between  Greek  and 
Barbarian,  he  tells  us  that  "  Croesus  reduced  all  the 
Greek  states  in  his  own  neighbourhood  to  subjection, 
but  formed  a  friendly  alliance  with  Laceda^mon."" 
The  antithesis  in  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  this 
statement  is  a  plain  sarcasm  on  the  indifference  of 
Sparta  to  Hellenic  liberty  when  her  own  interests 
were  safe.  His  further  intimation^,  that  she  was 
partly  induced  to  accept  the  Lydian  conqueror's  offer 
of  alliance  by  a  rich  present  of  gold  lately  sent  her  as 
material  for  a  statue  of  Apollo,  is  also  not  without 
its  ethic  meanino-.  Xo  less  sio-niiicant  is  his  account 
of  their  prompt  refusal  to  aid  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  in 
asserting  their  freedom  against  Cyrus,  followed  up  by 
the  empty  bravado  addressed  to  that  monarch  :  "  that 
they  w^ould  put  up  with  no  act  of  aggression  against 
the  states  of  European  Greece."'^  The  single  act  of 
political  liberality  for  which  Herodotus  gives  them 
credit,  their  cooperation  with  the  Attic  patriots  in 
expelling  the  usurper  Hippias,  is  also  described  as 
not  voluntarily  performed,  but  as  forced  on  them  by 

'  IX.  8.  «  I.  6.  3  I.  69.  *  I.  152. 
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the  Pythoness,  bribed  by  the  Alcmreonidaj  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Attic  liberty.  ^  It  was  on  the  discovery 
of  the  trick  by  which  they  had  been  entrapped  into  a 
line  of  policy  so  contrary  to  their  sense  of  their  own 
interests,  that  they  proposed-  in  the  Dorian  coun- 
cil of  war  the  project  of  reestablishing  the  tyrant 
Hippias  in  his  authority  ;  a  project  scornfuU}^  and 
unanimously  rejected  even  by  that  assembly.  Other 
examples  of  this  combined  spirit  of  selfishness  and 
duplicity  have  been  given  in  the  previous  chapter.^ 

The  boorishness  of  the  Spartan  social  habits,  as 
contrasted  with  the  genial  humanity  of  Athens,  was 
probably  too  familiar  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  to 
afford  much  scope  for  novelty  of  description.  It 
forms  accordingly  the  subject  of  but  a  few  incidental 
though  graphic  touches. 

This  severity  against  the  prevailing  defects  of 
Sparta,  witli  the  warm  eulogies  bestowed  on  the  op- 
posite virtues  of  Athens,  may  naturally  awaken  sus- 
picions of  exaggeration  in  the  one  case  or  of  undue 
partiality  in  the  other.  13ut  an  antidote  to  any  such 
suspicion  is  to  be  found,  first  in  the  historian's  for- 
wardness, on  all  occasions,  to  do  justice  to  individual 
acts  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  Laceda3monian  warriors 
or  statesmen;  secondly,  in  the  unqualified  admiration 
which  he  every  where  expresses  for  that  feature  of 
the  Spartan  character  which  the  Spartans  themselves 
regarded  as  its  primary  excellence,  and  which  with 
the  public  of  every  age  has  constituted  their  chief 
claim  to  celebrity, — their  martial  prowess.  Upon  all 
occasions  this  cpiality  forms  the  subject  of  his  warmest 
eulogy.     Here  indeed  the  admirers  of  Athens  might 

*  V.  G.3.  sq.  ,  2  V.  91.  sq.  ^  In  fine. 
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find  reasonable  ground  for  reversing  the  charge  of 
favouritism,  and  for  maintaining  that  Herodotus, 
under  the  influence  of  tliat  habitual  deference  with 
which  the  pretensions  of  Sparta  to  unrivalled  military- 
virtue  were  then  treated  by  the  Hellenic  body  at 
larjze,  has  been  led  to  underrate  the  claims  of  others 
to  equal  or  surpass  her.  "We  have  already  noticed  ^  the 
unfair  prominence  given  by  the  historian  to  Leonidas 
and  his  Spartans  over  the  other  warriors  who  fell  at 
Thermopylae.  The  chief  merit,  if  merit  it  be,  of  the 
Spartan  commander  above  his  fellow-victims,  is  that 
of  having  suggested  the  common  act  of  self-sacrifice. 
The  devotion  of  the  three  hundred  Lacedemonians, 
men  trained,  or  rather  constrained  from  their  child- 
hood, by  an  inexorable  system  of  military  ascetism, 
and  under  cruel  penalties  in  case  of  failure,  to  such  des- 
perate acts,  as  matters  not  so  much  of  extraordinary 
heroism  as  of  ordinary  duty,  is  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  seven  hundred  Thespians,  who, 
subject  to  no  such  training,  and  to  no  terror  of  op- 
probrious penalties,  undertook  the  fatal  service  with 
equal  alacrity.  Yet  the  bare  fact  of  the  Thespians 
having  so  acted  is  all  that  Herodotus  says  concern- 
ing them  !  All  comment  or  eulogy  is  reserved  for 
Leonidas  and  his  Spartiates ;  whose  good  sayings 
on  the  occasion  are  recorded,  whose  military  toilets 
and  gymnastic  exercises  are  described,  with  a  parade 
which,  instead  of  further  embellishing,  rather  imparts 
a  tinge  of  aff^ectation  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  exploit. 
And  how  few  are  there  of  the  millions  who  have 
heard  or  read  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylte,  in  whose 
minds  the  achievement  is  associated  with  any  other 
idea  than  that  of  Spartan  heroism  ;  or  who  are  aware 
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that  the  Spartans  were  in  the  proportion  of  less  than 
one  half  of  the  Thespians,  and  the  Spartans  and  Thes- 
pians united  in  the  proportion  of  but  one  third  of  the 
poor  Helots  wJio  fell  on  that  memorable  occasion.^ 

Nor  is  it  apparent  by  what  equitable  rule  of  judge- 
ment the  palm  of  military  excellence  was  awarded,  with 
the  implied  approbation  of  Plerodotus,  to  the  Lacedse- 
monians  rather  than  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of 
Plata^a;  for  in  the  historian's  own  narrative,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Athenians  appears,  in  all  the  more  im- 
jDortant  points  of  military  virtue  decidedly  superior.^ 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  the  many  signal 
excellences  of  Athens,  as  described  by  Herodotus, 
with  the  marked  ill-will  entertained  towards  her  by 
the  great  body  of  her  fellow-states.  Among  other 
modes  in  which  this  feelino-  shows  itself,  is  their 
strong  disinclination  to  concede  to  the  Athenians  in 
form,  the  privilege  which  they  exercised  in  fact,  of 
commanding  in  chief  the  naval  portion  of  the  national 
armament.  To  that  honour  they  possessed  every 
claim,  in  right  of  their  great  superiority  of  naval 
force,  and  the  greater  ability  and  experience  of  their 
admirals ;  distinguished  as  they  also  were  by  a  disin- 

^  In  the  face  of  a  popular  prejudice  of  some  2300  years,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  merits  of  this  celebrated  exploit,  as  described 
by  Herodotus,  have  been  greatly  overrated.  Reason  and  judgement  are 
as  necessary  ingredients  of  true  valour  as  of  every  other  human  virtue. 
So  long  as  the  stand  made  at  the  Pass  was  a  real  defence,  it  was  a  glo- 
rious military  action.  But  when  it  became  no  longer  a  defence,  but  a 
wanton  sacrifice  of  a  body  of  Greek  citizens  whose  duty  it  should  have 
been  to  keep  their  services  for  the  common  country  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  her  present  emergency,  it  became  little  more  than  a  vainglori- 
ous display  of  Spartan  military  desperation.  The  prowess  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  Marathon  is  as  superior  to  that  of  the  Sparto-Thespians  at 
Thermopyla?,  as  the  courage  of  a  man  who  bravely  struggles  against  the 
evils  of  life  is  to  that  of  him  who  commits  suicide  the  better  to  show  his 
contempt  for  them. 

«  See  Appendix  N. 
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terestecl  patriotism,  so  much  more  likely  to  insure  an 
impartial  exercise  of  their  office  tlian  the  selfish  in- 
triguing of  the  Spartans.  Xot  only  however  was  a 
preference  given  to  the  claims  of  the  latter  state,  but 
the  great  body  of  the  confederacy  refused  to  serve  at 
all  under  Athenian  command.  Herodotus  assigns  no 
reason  for  this  strong  anti- Attic  prejudice;  possibly 
from  a  belief  that  the  true  reason  would  occur  to  his 
more  discerning  readers.  The  confederacy  had  be- 
come habituated  to  look  to  Sparta  as  its  leading 
state ;  the  ascendancy  of  that  republic,  especially  in 
military  affairs,  being  now  of  antient  date.  Athens 
had  but  recently  emerged  from  mediocrity,  and  her 
former  equals  were  animated  towards  her  by  a  natural 
spirit  of  jealousy.  But  apart  from  this,  the  greater 
number  of  states  leagued  against  Xerxes  were  Do- 
rians ;  and  Sparta  was  the  recognised  chief  of  the 
Dorian  as  distinct  from  the  Ionian  section  of  the 
nation.  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  leader 
of  the  Ionian  section,  had  at  present  no  followers ; 
the  great  body  of  Ionian  states,  in  the  islands  and 
colonies,  beinsr  constrained  to  fifjht  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  emancipation  however  of  these 
colonies  from  the  Persian  yoke,  their  adherence  to 
the  Athenian  interest  speedily  transferred  from  Sparta 
to  Athens  the  leadership  of  the  maritime  power  of 
Greece.  It  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus,  in  his 
prospective  allusion  to  this  change,  seems  to  have 
quite  misapprehended  its  real  motive.  He  ascribes 
it^  merely  to  a  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
same  states  that  had  formerly  repudiated  Attic  in- 
fluence ;  the  fact  being  that  those  states  remained  as 
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much  estranged  as  ever  from  Athens.  The  revohi- 
tion  was  brought  about,  as  Thucydides  more  clearly 
saw,  by  the  Ionian  republics  of  Asia  and  the  JEgsenn 
isles. ^ 

11.  The  historian's  portraiture  of  individual  Greek 
character  offers  but  a  narrow  field  for  critical  com- 
mentary. The  little  prominence  given  to  Hellenic 
affairs  in  the  early  part  of  his  narrative  admitted  of 
proportionally  little  being  assigned  to  Greek  warriors 
and  statesmen  ;  and  the  lives  of  those  who  take  a 
lead  in  the  later  vicissitudes  of  Hellenic  history, 
Pausanias  for  example  and  Themistocles,  fall  but  in 
Themi«to-  l^art  Avithiu  the  limits  of  his  own  narrative.  Themi- 
''^^''  stocles  indeed  is  made  the  subject  of  a  spirited  sketch; 

but  one  which  remains  imperfect ;  and  the  more  so 
that  the  unfinished  part  would  have  comprised  the  less 
prosperous  period  of  his  life.  The  details  given  sup- 
ply a  series  of  appropriate  illustrations  of  the  concise 
summary  of  his  qualities  transmitted  by  Thucydides.^ 
"  He  w^as  distinguished,"  says  that  historian,  "  above 
all  other  men,  for  the  vigorous  exercise  of  a  natu- 
rally vigorous  understanding  ;  for  the  talent  of  de- 
ciding on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  with  the  least 
aid  from  previous  knowledge  or  present  reflexion,  on 
the  course  to  be  taken  in  any  pressing  emergency ; 
and  for  turning  the  experience  of  the  past  to  account 
in  prognosticating  or  providing  for  the  future.  To 
sum  up  his  character  in  a  few  words,  he  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  man  of  his  age  most  remarkable  for  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  intellectual  powers ;  for 
fertility  in  expedients  ;  for  rapidity  and  sagacity  in 
choosing  the  wisest  measures,  and  energy  and  success 
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in  carrying  tlieni  into  effect."  This  graphic  and 
elegant  description  has  however  the  signal  defect 
of  being  limited  to  his  intellectual  faculties.  His 
moral  qualities  good  or  bad ;  his  combination  of 
■warm  patriotism  with  lax  public  principle  ;  his  in- 
difference to  all  considerations  of  personal  pride  or 
pecuniary  interest  where  his  country's  welfare  was 
seriously  at  stake,  with  his  readiness  at  other  times 
to  adopt  the  most  nefarious  shifts  to  aggrandise  or 
enrich  himself;  his  thorough  command  of  all  the  arts 
of  intrigue,  and  his  unscrupulous  piracy,  where  op- 
portunity offered,  of  the  credit  due  to  the  ingenious 
devices  of  others ;  these,  constituting  as  they  do,  the 
most  curious  traits  of  his  strangely  compounded  cha- 
racter, have  been  overlooked  by  Thucydides,  but  sup- 
ply Herodotus  with  a  fertile  fund  of  lively  anecdote.  ^ 

The  only  Spartan  character  portrayed  at  much  de-  cieomenes. 
tail  is  that  of  king  Cieomenes.  It  is  little  more  than 
a  counterpart  of  that  of  Cambyses ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  while  it  combines  falsehood  and  low 
cunning  with  the  maniac  ferocity  for  which  both 
worthies  are  distinguished,  it  wants  even  the  small 
ingredient  of  generosity  which  relieves,  in  however 
slight  a  degree,  the  vices  of  the  son  of  Cyrus. 

The  historian's  notices  of  Periander  of  Corintli  Periandcr. 
present,  as  formerly  observed'-,  anomalies  justifying 
the  belief  that  it  embodies,  not  so  much  the  result  of 
his  own  impartial  research  as  the  calumnies  of  the 
then  popular  party  in  the  Corinthian  state,  in  whose 
traditions  he  has  been  led,  from  whatever  cause,  to 
repose  too  implicit  a  confidence.  That  party  appears, 
whether  from  personal  spleen  or  from  a  zealous  desire 
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to  keep  alive  the  public  feeling  against  tyrannical 
government,  to  have  done  their  best  to  blacken  the 
memory  of  a  ruler  under  wliom  their  country  had 
enjoyed  a  prosperity  and  power  Avhich  their  own 
policy  had  not  been  able  to  maintain.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  how  a  prince,  guilty  at  home  of  the 
monstrous  acts  of  cruelty  and  iniquity  imputed  to  him 
by  Herodotus,  should  yet  have  established  so  high  a 
reputation  abroad  for  wisdom  and  justice,  as  to  have 
been  appointed  sole  arbiter  in  a  dispute  between  the 
rival  states  of  Athens  and  Mitylene,  and  to  have,  by 
his  award,  brought  to  a  close  the  series  of  bitter 
hostilities  in  which  they  had  for  many  years  been  em- 
broiled. No  attempt  is  made  to  explain  how  a  hus- 
band who  had  wantonly  murdered  an  innocent  and 
affectionate  wife,  should  have  shown  himself  so  fondly 
indulgent  a  flither,  or  should  have  manifested  so  sin- 
gular a  forbearance  towards  the  insulting  caprices 
of  a  disobedient  son.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand 
how  such  a  character  as  the  Periander  of  Herodotus 
should  have  obtained  a  place  in  Aristotle's  list  of  the 
Seven  sages.  It  would  also  have  been  well  had  the 
sweeping  accusation  brought  against  the  "tyrant,"  of 
having  destroyed  or  banished  the  leading  citizens  of 
Corinth,  been  substantiated  by  the  mention  of  a  few 
particulars  of  name  or  circumstance.  The  discrepancy 
of  the  modes  in  which  the  graver  charges  against 
Periander  have  been  shaped  by  different  authorities, 
and  the  absurdity  of  most  of  their  details,  also  shed 
an  air  of  both  fable  and  calumny  over  this  whole 
chapter  of  scandalous  biography. 

In  passing  on  to  the  several  branches  of  subject 
comprised  under  the  head  of  the  St3de  of  Herodotus, 
attention  is  first  called  to  the  dramatic  element  of 
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liis  composition,  as  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  subject  ilkistrated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

12  The  terra  Dramatic,  as  applied  to  the  conduct  Dramatic 
of  a  historical  narrative,  signifies,  first,  the  intro-  fheTisto- 
duction  of  notable  personages  speaking  as  well  as  |"'a"'sit>ie- 
acting  for  themselves,  rather  than  by  the  agency  of  | 
their  historian  ;  and  secondly,  the  art  of  making  them 
express  themselves  naturally  and  in  language  adapted 
to  their  characters. 

The  verbal  intercourse  of  men  actively  engaged  in 
public  life  may  be  carried  on  in  every  age,  and  was 
extensively  carried  on  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  in 
two  modes :  first,  by  confidential  or  familiar  dialogue  ; 
secondly,  by  set  speeches  delivered  on  formal  occa- 
sions. As  it  is  not  credible  that  the  actual  words 
spoken  by  persons  engaged  in  such  dialogues  or  de- 
bates could,  unless  in  rare  instances,  be  recorded  with 
precision,  it  follows  that  the  speeches  and  conversa- 
tions reported  in  the  work  of  Herodotus,  or  any  Avork 
of  its  class,  although  they  may  in  some  cases  repre- 
sent in  substance  the  sentiments  of  the  speakers,  are, 
with  few  if  any  exceptions,  fictitious  in  their  exist- 
ing form  and  details.  Their  introduction  is  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  a  breach  of  that  close  adherence  to 
truth  which  constitutes  the  essential  characteristic  of 
history  as  distinct  from  poetry  or  fable.  But  al- 
though this  practice  may  not  be  consistent  with  the 
strict  laws  of  historical  art,  the  violation  of  them 
which  it  involves  is  one  so  natural  and  venial,  that 
unless  when  carried  to  an  unreasonable  excess  it 
seems  never  to  have  been  noticed  as  a  defect  by  the 
antient  critics,  habituated  to  it  as  they  were  from 
the  infancy  of  their  literature ;  while  the  charm 
which,  in  skilful  hands,  it  imparts  to  the  uniformity 
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of  purely  exegetic  style,  reconciles  it  even  to  the 
fastidiously  critical  sense  of  the  modern  reader. 

This  much  indulgence  being  conceded,  to  the  prac- 
tice, as  at  the  best  a  license  in  historical  composition, 
the  conditions  under  which  it  may  yet  be  made  to 
conduce  to  the  spirit  and  effect  of  a  narrative  reduce 
themselves  very  much  to  this  fundamental  one  :  that 
the  words  placed  in  the  mouth  of  each  person  should, 
be  so  well  adapted  to  his  character,  and  flow  in  so 
easy  and  natural  a  stream,  as  to  make  the  reader 
forget  that  they  are  the  words  of  the  historian,  and 
promote  the  illusion  that  they  are  those  of  the  speaker. 
Prolonged  or  studied  orations  consequently,  unless 
where  intentionally  placed  in  the  mouths  of  profes- 
sional orators  or  sophists,  must,  as  tending  to  dispel 
such  illusion,  have  the  effect  of  encumbering  rather 
than  enlivening  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  efforts  of  Herodotus  to  impart  dramatic  effect 
to  the  discourses  of  his  actors,  if  not  invariably  suc- 
cessful, have  been  far  more  generally  so  than  those 
of  any  other  classical  historian.  The  characters  of 
Thucydides,  when  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves, 
speak  solely  in  the  capacity  of  orators  or  dialecti- 
cians ;  and  the  number,  length,  and  rhetorical  subtlety 
of  their  harangues  form  the  grand  defect  of  his  work, 
whether  in  regard  to  its  historical  truth  or  its  nar- 
rative style.  His  eight  books  offer  no  interchange 
of  what  can  properly  be  called  dialogue.  His  action 
consequently  remains  devoid  of  genuine  dramatic 
spirit.  The  orations  of  Xenophon,  although  the 
rhetorical  element  is  in  them  also  too  much  in  the 
ascendant,  are  less  laboured  and  artificial.  But  the 
dialogues  in  which,  like  Herodotus,  he  frequently  in- 
dulges,   are    seldom    distinguished   for   propriety  or 
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spirit,   and  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  insipid  con- 
versational common-place. 

The  j^i'actice  of  introducing  set  speeches  in  his-  Speeches. 
torical  narrative  is  probably  as  old  as  prose  history ; 
but  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  integral  texts  of  the 
historians  prior  to  Herodotus,  we  are  unable  to  judge 
to  what  extent  it  may  have  existed  before  his  time. 
It  was  partly  borrowed  from  the  usage  of  the  epic 
poets,  by  which  in  various  respects  that  of  the  early 
logographers  was  guided  ;  and  was,  besides,  naturally 
suggested  by  the  prevalence  of  public  oratory  in 
every  department  of  Greek  social  and  political  life ; 
a  peculiarity,  the  general  influence  of  which,  in  im- 
parting a  rhetorical  tone  to  prose  style,  has  been 
noticed  in  a  previous  chapter.  Herodotus  evidently 
participated  to  but  a  limited  degree  in  the  taste  of 
his  age  for  rhetorical  display.  Set  orations  are  rare 
in  his  text.  Even  on  more  formal  occasions,  the 
addresses  of  his  actors  more  frequently  assume  the 
character  of  debate  or  discussion  than  of  declama- 
tory harangue.  At  times  they  embody  episodical 
narratives,  similar  to  those  of  Nestor  or  Phoenix  in 
the  Iliad.  Such  is  the  speech  of  the  Corinthian 
Sosicles  in  the  Dorian  council  at  Sparta,  narrating 
the  past  vicissitudes  of  his  native  republic.^  The 
only  orations  of  a  strictly  rhetorical  character  in 
the  historian's  work,  are  those  of  the  Persian  chiefs 
in  the  council  of  Seven  ^ ;  those  spoken  in  the  cabinet 
of  Xerxes,  in  the  discussion  of  his  project  of  in- 
vading Greece  ^  ;  and  the  appeal  of  Aristagoras  to 
Cleomenes  ^  for  aid  in  his  revolt  against  Darius.  The 
harangues  delivered  on  the  first-mentioned  occasion 
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are  among  the  most  objectionable  passages  of  the 
historian's  work.  Persons  are  introduced  discussing, 
in  lano-uage  and  with  arp:uments  foreio:n  to  all  their 
habits  of  thought,  questions  the  very  existence  of 
Avhich  had  never  probably  entered  their  heads.  He- 
rodotus seems  to  be  here  suddenly  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  Gorgias  or  Prodicus  ;  a  spirit  to  the  fas- 
cinating influence  of  which  he  was  daily  exposed,  but 
has  never  fortunately  except  on  the  present  occasion 
alto2:ether  succumbed.  The  idea  of  such  a  discussion 
originated  probably  with  some  sophist  of  the  Siculo- 
Attic  school,  to  whom  the  legend  of  a  deliberation 
having  been  held  by  the  Seven  conspirators  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  Persian  crown,  might  suggest  itself  as 
a  basis  on  which  to  discuss  in  dialectic  style  the 
relative  merits  of  the  three  fundamental  forms  of 
civil  government ;  just  as  Xenophon  afterwards  made 
the  "  Education  of  Cyrus  "  the  basis  of  a  theory  as 
to  the  course  of  training  best  adapted  to  form  an 
accomplished  monarch. 
Dialogue.  13.  The  dialogue,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  historian's  fine  taste 
and  powers  of  composition  are  most  agreeably  exhi- 
bited. Of  the  extent  to  which  he  has  employed  this 
mode  of  management  few  readers  probably  become 
aware  in  the  ordinary  perusal  of  his  work  ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  his  method. 
So  easy  is  the  transition  from  the  narrative  to  the 
colloquial  form,  and  so  natural  the  manner  in  which 
the  speakers  acquit  themselves,  that  we  are  scarcely 
conscious  of  having  passed  from  the  one  style  to  the 
other.  A  closer  analysis  however  of  the  text  shows 
that  it  may  with  nearly  equal  justice  be  said  of  He- 
rodotus, as  was  said  by  Aristotle  of  Homer,  "  that  he 
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seldom  undertakes  tlie  office  of  speaking  for  others 
where  they  can  with  propriety  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  themselves ;  but  is  careful,  after  a  brief  preamble 
of  his  own,  to  introduce  his  characters  transacting 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  words."  This  remark 
is  verified  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  work.  The 
introductory  notices  of  primeval  history  are  given 
rapidly  and  concisely  in  his  own  language ;  but  the 
moment  he  enters  on  his  main  subject,  commencing 
with  the  adventure  of  Gyges  and  Candaules,  he 
transfers  to  those  two  personages  the  duty  hitherto 
performed  by  himself.  Tlie  same  method  is  followed 
in  his  histories  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus,  and  on  almost 
every  appropriate  occasion  in  the  sequel  of  his  nar- 
rative. 

This  faculty  of  combining  in  an  effective  manner  the 
colloquial  with  the  exegetic  appears,  in  prose  history 
as  in  poetry,  to  be  a  privilege  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  art  of  composition.  Herodotus  may,  consequently, 
in  this  respect,  as  in  others  previously  noticed,  be 
considered  as  a  man  of  the  "  olden  time  "  rather  than 
of  that  in  which  he  lived ;  being  the  only  extant  Greek 
historian  whose  efforts  in  this  department  have  been 
really  successful.  It  is  a  faculty  which,  like  other 
characteristics  of  primitive  art,  maintains  its  youthful 
vigour  and  its  popularity  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
narrative  composition,  as  for  example  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  long  after  it  is  extinct  in  the 
higher  circles  of  the  literary  republic.  A  specimen 
from  Herodotus  has  already  been  given  in  our  illus- 
tration of  the  character  of  Amasis.  Another  is  here 
subjoined  from  the  episode  of  the  death  of  Atys. 
The  analogy  between  the  dramatic  style  of  the  clas- 
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sical,  and  that  of  the  sacred  historians,  will  not  escape 
the  critical  reader : 

"  The  Mysian  envoys,  on  arriving  at  the  court  of  Croesus,  ad- 
dressed him  in  these  words :  '  O  king,  a  wild  boar  of  great  size 
and  ferocity  has  appeared  in  our  province  and  ravages  our  lands ; 
and  all  our  efforts  to  destroy  him  have  been  in  vain.  We  now 
therefore  entreat  thee  to  send  thy  son,  with  a  chosen  band  of 
Lydian  youths,  to  aid  us  in  killing  this  fierce  enemy  or  driving 
him  out  of  our  country.'  Such  was  their  request.  But  Croesus, 
bearing  in  mind  his  dream,  answered  them  as  follows  :  '  Concern- 
ing my  son  take  no  more  thought,  for  he  is  but  newly  married, 
and  engaged  with  other  matters.  But  I  will  send  you  all  my  most 
skilful  huntsmen,  with  their  dogs  and  best  equipment,  and  with 
orders  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  rid  your  province  of 
this  destructive  animal.'  On  the  departure  of  the  Mysians,  well 
pleased  with  their  reception,  the  young  prince,  already  apprised  of 
the  object  of  their  visit,  came  in  ;  and  on  learning  how  their  re- 
quest that  he  should  lead  the  expedition  had  been  denied,  he  thus 
addressed  his  father  :  '  Sir,  it  was  formerly  our  ambition  and  our 
pride  that  I  should  be  foremost  in  all  warlike  enterprises  or  ha- 
zardous adventures.  But  thou  hast  now  debarred  me  from  such 
honourable  pursuits,  without  having  any  charge  either  of  timidity  or 
incapacity  to  urge  against  me.  With  what  face  then  shall  I  in  future 
show  myself  in  public  among  the  citizens  ?  or  in  what  light  shall 
I  appear  in  their  eyes  or  in  those  of  my  young  spouse  ?  and  to 
Avhat  manner  of  man  will  she  consider  herself  to  have  been  united  ? 
I  beseech  thee,  therefore,  either  to  permit  me  to  join  this  hunting 
part}^,  or  to  show  some  good  cause  for  keeping  me  at  home.'  To 
which  Croesus  replied :  '  My  son,  it  is  not  from  observing  in  thee 
either  timidity  or  any  other  defect  that  I  am  led  to  take  this 
course,  but  from  having  been  warned  in  a  dream  that  thy  life  will 
be  short,  and  that  thou  art  doomed  to  perish  by  a  steel-pointed 
weapon.  It  was  that  vision  which  caused  me  to  hasten  on  thy 
marriage,  and  now  induces  me  to  restrain  thee  from  a  share  in 
this  adventure  ;  if  by  any  means  I  might  succeed  in  preserving 
thee  alive,  at  least  during  my  own  lifetime.  Since  thou  art  in 
truth  my  only  son  ;  ((Tv  thy  brother  being,  as  thou  knowest,  de- 
prived of  both  speech  and  hearing,  is  to  me  as  if  he  were  not.' 
'  My  father,'  rejoined  the  prince,  *  it  is  but  reasonable  that,  having 
seen  such  a  vision,  thou  shouldest  keep  a  careful  watch  over  thy 
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son  ;  but  I  will  make  bold  to  point  out  wherein  thou  hast  failed  to 
apprehend  the  spirit  of  thy  dream.  Thou  sayest  that  by  it  thou 
hast  been  forewarned  that  I  should  perish  by  a  steel-pointed  wea- 
pon. But  M'here  are  now  the  hands,  or  where  the  sword  or  jave- 
lin of  which  thou  shouldest  be  afraid  ?  Had  thy  vision  foretold 
that  I  was  to  meet  my  death  by  a  wound  of  a  tusk  or  a  tooth, 
thou  mightest  then  well  resort  to  this  measure  of  precaution.  But 
it  is  not  against  these,  but  against  the  pointed  steel  that  thou  art 
forewarned.  I  pray  thee  therefore  restrain  me  not.'  To  which 
CrcEsus  :  '  My  son,  I  acknowledge  thy  interpretation  of  my  dream 
to  be  more  just  than  my  own.  Being  therefore  convinced  by  thy 
arguments,  I  yield  also  to  thy  wishes  ;  and  grant  thee  permission 
to  go  forth  to  the  boar-hunt.' "  ^ 

1 4.  The  historian's  powers  of  description  fall  no  way  The  histo- 
short  of  those  displayed  by  him  in  the  dramatic  depart-  scWpdve 
raent  of  composition.  He  places  each  object  or  event  p""^^""^- 
before  us  in  the  same  effective  manner,  and  with  the 
same  freedom  from  effort,  which  distinguish  his  mode 
of  imparting  speech  to  his  characters.  His  scenes  of 
the  tragic  order  are  worked  up  wath  a  combination 
of  simplicity  and  power  rare  in  Greek  literature  be- 
yond the  page  of  Homer.  Such  passages  occur  chiefly 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  narrative,  the  materials  of 
which  have  more  of  the  legendary  character  favour- 
able to  poetical  treatment.  The  volume  of  popular 
romance  contains  few  more  beautifully  told  tales  than 
that  of  the  death  of  Atys  ;  of  the  desperate  grief  of 
its  involuntary  author,  tlie  generous  treatment  ex- 
perienced by  him  from  the  bereaved  father,  and  his 
own  self-inflicted  punishment.  Other  fine  descrip- 
tions of  the  same  pathetic  order  are  the  account  of 
the  filial  piety  and  death  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  2,  and 
that  of  the  scene  in  front  of  the  gate  of  Memphis 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt.     The  latter  is  here  sub- 

1  I.  36.  sqq.  ^  1-31. 
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joined  as  a  characteristic  and  not  over  long  specimen 
of  the  historian's  tragic  style  of  poetical  anecdote  :^ 

"On  the  tenth  clay  after  the  taking  of  Memiohis,  Cambyses 
caused  king  Psammenitus,  attended  by  his  Egyptian  nobles,  to  be 
led  out  and  seated  before  the  city  gate.  He  then  directed  that 
the  daughter  of  the  king,  with  other  virgins  of  rank,  habited  as 
slaves  and  bearing  waterpots,  should  be  sent  forth  that  way  to 
draw  water  from  the  fountain.  As  the  maidens  passed  along 
weeping  and  lamenting  before  their  parents,  the  other  fathers, 
seeing  their  children  thus  cruelly  degraded,  also  lifted  up  their 
voices  and  wept :  Psammenitus  alone,  on  recognising  his  daughter, 
fixed  his  eyes  silently  and  steadily  on  the  ground.  After  the  dam- 
sels came  the  king's  son,  followed  by  two  thousand  noble  youths  of 
his  own  age,  each  with  a  halter  round  his  neck  and  a  bridle  in  his 
mouth,  led  out  to  suffer  death,  as  an  atonement  for  the  massacre, 
by  the  Egyptians,  of  the  two  hundred  men  of  the  IMitylensean 
ship  sent  with  terms  of  submission  by  Cambyses.  Here  again  the 
companions  of  Psammenitus  renewed  their  tears  and  lamentations: 
but  the  king  maintained  unmoved  his  previous  attitude  and  de- 
meanour. When  the  young  men  were  also  gone  by,  it  happened 
that  a  former  friend  and  boon-companion  of  Psammenitus,  an  aged 
man,  who  had  fallen  into  so  low  a  state  of  poverty  as  to  be  obliged 
to  beg  for  his  subsistence,  passed  through  the  crowd  asking  alms 
of  the  soldiers.  No  sooner  had  Psammenitus  recognised  his 
antient  comrade  in  this  condition,  than  starting  up,  and  calling  to 
him  by  name,  he  smote  his  forehead  burst  into  tears  and  wept 
aloud.  Cambyses,  on  being  informed  of  this  by  his  officers,  who 
had  orders  to  repox't  all  that  took  place  on  the  occasion,  wonder- 
ing greatly,  sent  a  messenger  who  thus  addressed  Psammenitus  : 
'  King  Cambyses  would  know  of  thee,  O  Psammenitus,  why,  on  see- 
ing thy  daughter  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  thy  son 
led  out  to  be  put  to  death,  thou  hast  neither  wept  nor  cried  aloud,  and 
yet  hast  taken  so  deeply  to  heart  the  lot  of  this  old  mendicant,  who, 
as  my  lord  is  informed,  is  not  even  of  thine  own  kindred.'  To  this 
Psammenitus  replied :  '  Son  of  Cyrus,  my  own  domestic  calamities 
ai'e  far  greater  and  heavier  than  that  I  should  weep  for  them  ;  but 
I  could  not  restrain  my  tears  on  seeing  the  friend,  whom  I  once 
knew  wealthy  and  prosperous,  reduced  in  extreme  old  age   to  beg 
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his  bread.'  With  this  reply  Cambyses  was  well  pleased  ;  and  the 
Egyptians  add  that  Crcesus,  who  was  present,  having  accompanied 
the  king  on  his  expedition,  shed  tears,  as  did  also  the  Persians 
who  stood  around;  and  that  even  Cambyses  was  touched  with 
compassion,  and  sent  one  with  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  the  king's 
son,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  city.  But  it  was  too  late,  for  the 
messenger  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  execution  found  that  the 
young  prince  had  been  the  first  to  suffer." 

As  examples  of  the  mixed  ethic  and  tragic  style 
may  be  cited,  the  legend  of  the  birth  and  youth  of 
Cyrus^  ;  the  quarrel  between  Periander  and  his  son 
Lycophron- ;  and  Arion's  adventure  with  the  dolphin.^ 
The  historian's  power  of  working  up  the  grotesquely 
sublime  is  displayed  in  his  account  of  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  Scythian  kings* ;  his  conception  of  the 
sublime  apart  from  the  grotesque,  in  his  description 
of  the  death  of  Prexaspis.  When  the  Median  Magus 
Smerdis,  in  the  assumed  character  of  Smerdis  brother 
of  Cambyses,  had  usurped  the  Persian  throne,  he  and 
his  accomplice  brother  Patizithes  endeavoured  to 
gain  over  to  their  interests  Prexaspis  the  confidential 
officer  of  Cambyses,  by  whom, — in  that  spirit  of  im- 
plicit obedience  to  his  sovereign's  command,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  Persian  loyalty, — the  true  Smerdis  had 
long  before  been  slain.  Encouraged  by  the  knowledge 
that  Prexaspis  had  been  used  to  deny  his  concern  in 
the  death  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  they  proposed, 
and  he  consented,  that  on  some  solemn  occasion  he 
should  proclaim  aloud  to  the  people  his  conviction 
that  their  present  ruler  was  the  true  son  of  Cyrus : 

"  The  Magi,  as  had  been  agreed,  convoking  an  assembly  of  the 
people  beneath  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace,  placed  Prexaspis  on 
a  lofty  tower,  and  called  on  him  to  address  the  multitude.     But 
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his  discourse  was  shaped  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  he 
had  led  them  to  expect.  Beginning  with  Achaemenes,  the  founder 
of  the  royal  line  of  Persia,  he  traced  its  descent  down  to  Cyrus  ; 
and  after  dwelling  on  the  many  and  great  benefits  conferred  by 
that  ruler  on  his  countrymen,  he  laid  open  the  whole  truth  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Smerdis,  which  he  acknowledged  having 
hitherto  dissembled,  dreading  the  effects  of  a  disclosure.  'But 
in  the  present  emei'gency  he  felt  himself  constrained  by  an  im- 
perious necessity  to  declare,  that  he  had,  too  surely,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  Cambyses,  slain  the  brother  of  that  monarch, 
and  that  the  royal  power  of  Persia  was  now  exercised  by  a  conspi- 
racy of  Magi.'  He  then,  after  uttering  solemn  imprecations  on 
his  Persian  fellow-citizens,  should  they  fail  to  reassert  the  sove- 
reign rights  of  their  nation  and  inflict  vengeance  on  the  usurpers, 
threw  himself  down  headlong  from  the  summit  of  the  tower.  Thus 
perished  Prexaspis,  a  man  through  life  and  in  death  of  high  and 
deserved  repute  among  his  fellow-citizens."  ' 

Among  his  narratives  of  the  livelier  ethic  order  may 
be  noted  the  adventures  of  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus, 
and  the  nuptial  hospitalities  of  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  with  all  his  lively  fa- 
culty of  apprehending  the  spirit  of  events  or  the  va- 
rieties of  human  character,  Herodotus  seems  to  have 
been  deficient  in  the  sense  of  the  comic  properly  so 
called  :  and  several  passages  of  his  work  which  he 
himself  pointedly  recommends  as  containing  good 
stories  or  clever  sayings,  are  not  only  devoid  of  true 
wit,  but  among  the  most  insipid  of  his  anecdotical 
details.^ 

In  his  descriptions  of  battles,  Herodotus  is  graphic 
rather  than  precise.  In  some  instances,  as  at  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis,  he  is  at  no  pains  to  place  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  scene  of  action  distinctly 
before  his  readers :  in  others,  as  at  Platasa,  his  no- 
tices, though  more  detailed,  hardly   convey  a  clear 
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impression  to  the  minds  of  those  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  Ther- 
mopyla3,  on  the  other  hand,  his  description  is  copious 
and  complete.  Here  we  seem  to  have  evidence  how 
nearly  his  personal  associations  were  connected  with 
Athens.  Writing  under  Attic  auspices,  he  instinc- 
tively assumes  on  the  part  of  his  public  a  knowledge 
of  Attic  localities,  or  of  those  connected  with  Attica  ; 
a  complete  knowledge  in  the  case  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  essentially  Attic  regions  of  high  celebrity  ; 
a  partial  knowledge  in  the  case  of  the  Bosotian  fron- 
tier line  of  Cithasron.  Thermopylae,  as  behig  to 
the  Athenians,  in  common  with  other  leading  Greek 
states,  a  comparatively  remote  district,  is  minutely 
described. 

Nor  are  his  commentaries  on  the  field  operations  Marathon. 
of  contending  armies  very  carefully  drawn  up ;    and 
on  some  occasions  leave  it  doubtful  whether  he  him- 
self rightly  understood  the  manoeuvres  which  he  de-       j 
tails.     In  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
for  example,  he  gives  a  distinct  account  of  the  Atlie-      \ 
nian  order  of  battle,  and  the  subsequent  movements       | 
by  which  the  victory  was  gained  ;   but  his  own  illus-       \ 
trative  remarks  show  that  he  had  no  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  real  tactics  of  Miltiades.     The  passage  is 
here  subjoined : 

"The  Athenian  force  on  the  field  of  Marathon  was  drawn  up  in 
the  following  manner.  The  line,  in  order  to  be  made  e(iual  to 
that  of  the  Persians,  was  so  weakened  in  the  centre  as  to  be  tliere 
reduced  to  but  a  few  files  deep  ;  the  main  strength  and  depth 
of  the  phalanx  being  in  the  wings.  On  the  auspices  proving 
favourable,  the  Athenians  charged  the  Barbarians  at  a  run,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  armies  being  about  a  mile.  The  enemy  on 
seeing  them  advance  made  ready  to  receive  them,  supposing  them 
at  the  same  time  to  be  either  mad  or  bent  on  their  own  destruction. 
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in  attacking  a  superior  force  thus  impetuously,  unsupported  by 
cavalry  or  light  troops.  Such  was  the  notion  of  the  Barbarians. 
But  when  the  armies  came  into  collision,  the  Athenians  soon  proved 
what  manner  of  warriors  they  were.  For  they  were  the  first 
Greeks  who  to  our  knowledge  had  ever  yet  advanced  to  the  attack 
at  full  speed,  or  who  had  ever  ventured  boldly  to  face  a  Median 
enemy  ;  the  very  name  of  the  Mcdes  having  been  hitherto  a  ter- 
ror to  the  Greeks.  After  a  long  struggle  the  Persians  broke  the 
centre  of  the  Athenian  line,  and  j^ursued  their  defeated  adversaries 
into  the  interior.  But  the  Athenians  and  Plataeans  were  victorious 
on  each  of  the  wings  ;  when  allowing  the  enemy  to  fly  unmolested, 
they  closed  in  upon  his  main  body  which  had  been  successful 
against  their  own  centre,  and  defeating  it  also,  pursued  the  whole 
routed  mass  of  Barbarians  to  the  sea."' 

Herodotus  here  characterises  the  rapid  onset  of  the 
Athenians,  not  only  as  something  new,  but  as  a  rare 
and  brilliant  display  of  martial  prowess.  This  how- 
ever is  a  notion  quite  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Greek  art  of  war.  Through- 
out the  flourishing  age  of  that  art,  from  the  days  of 
Homer  down  to  those  of  Epaminondas,  the  mode  of 
attack  in  pitched  battle  esteemed  both  most  effective 
in  itself  and  the  truest  test  of  courage  and  discipline, 
was  the  steady  advance  of  the  phalanx  in  ordinary 
time.  The  impetuous  rush  on  the  eneni}^  was  consi- 
dered rather  as  a  mark  of  tlie  barbarian  ferocity,  which 
trusts  to  rapid  motion  and  turbulent  excitement  to 
give  that  effect  to  an  onslaught  which  the  civilised 
warrior  secures  by  deliberate  valour  and  mutual  con- 
fidence. The  mode  of  attack  jDreferred  by  Miltiades 
requires  therefore  some  better  exi:>lanation  ;  and  the 
general  tenor  of  the  historian's  own  description  sup- 
plies one  so  satisfactory,  as  to  create  surprise  that  it 
should  have  escaped  both  his  own  notice  and  that 
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of  the  other  historians  or  commentators  who  have 
treated  of  the  battle.  This  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  historian's  previous  statement,  that  Miltiades 
had  greatly  extended  the  front  of  his  little  army,  to 
prevent  its  being  outflanked  by  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy.  Had  he  after  effecting  this  movement  re- 
mained inactive,  he  would  have  given  the  Persians  time 
to  adopt  in  their  turn  what  was  their  equally  obvious 
tactic,  a  counter-extension  of  their  flanks  to  restore 
their  advantage.  The  policy  of  Miltiades  therefore 
was  to  charge  at  once  with  such  rapidity  as  should 
leave  no  time  for  any  such  counter-operation;  and 
avoid  at  the  same  time  the  additional  annoyance  to 
which  a  more  deliberate  advance  might  have  exposed 
liim  from  the  hostile  cavalry  and  skirmishers.^ 

The  other  manoeuvre  by  which  he  secured  the 
victory,  that  of  weakening  his  centre  to  increase  the 
strength  of  his  flanks,  is  one  little  in  unison  with  the 
modern  art  of  war.  The  mode  of  attack  to  whicli 
small  bodies  of  well-trained  troops  are  now  accus- 
tomed mainly  to  trust  in  engaging  a  more  numerous 
but  less-disciplined  enemy,  is  to  break  his  centre,  and 
defeat  his  divisions  in  detail.  An  opposite  plan  was 
here  pursued  by  IMiltiades,  a  plan  as  bold  as  it  was 
successful,  and  evincing  both  his  great  confidence  in 
the  valour  of  his  troops,  and  how  justly  it  was  be- 
stowed.^ 

The  ready  concession  of  the  supreme  command  to 
Miltiades  by  his  patriotic  colleagues  on  this  occasion, 
was  due  doubtless  to  the  advantage  which  he  pos- 
sessed, not  only  of  long  military  experience,  but  of  an 
experience  gathered  chiefly  in  wars   where  he  was 

*  See  Appendix  O.  *  See  Appendix  P. 
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either  an  ally  or  an  adversary  of  the  Persians.  He 
was  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  possessed  this  quali- 
fication ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  his  former  knowledge 
of  the  comparative  want  of  discipline  in  the  Barbarian 
force  that  emboldened  him  to  venture  on  a  manoeuvre, 
which  would  probably  have  involved  his  own  defeat 
in  an  engagement  with  a  body  of  well-trained  Hellenic 
troops. 

The  misapprehension  into  which  Herodotus  has 
fallen  regarding  the  details  of  this  battle,  is  one 
hardly  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  a  man  himself 
conversant  with  the  art  of  war ;  nor  is  the  general 
tenor  of  his  allusions  to  military  affairs  such  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  he  was  a  practised  soldier. 
Yet  his  descriptions  of  the  actual  conflict  or  clash  of 
arms  are  often  very  striking.  His  account  of  the 
skirmish  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Persian 
cavalry  before  the  battle  of  Platcea  ^  of  the  death  of 
the  Persian  chief  Masistius,  and  of  the  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  his  body,  is  almost  too  vividly  Ho- 
meric to  admit  of  its  being  strictly  authentic.  Several 
of  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  the  battles  of  Ar- 
temisium  and  Salamis  are  narrated  in  a  very  spirited 
manner,  as  is  also  the  conflict  between  the  usurping 
Magi  and  the  Seven  Persian  conspirators.^ 
;ian-  15.  Ouc  of  thc  uiost  Striking  features  of  analogy 

between  the  genius  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  Homer  is 
and  dialect,  obscrvablc  in  the  common  characteristics  of  their  style ; 
that  term  being  here  taken  in  the  more  restricted 
sense,  as  denoting  the  general  tone  and  structure  of 
language  and  phraseology.  In  both  we  admire  the 
same  unvarying  perspicuity,   the  same  unconscious 
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ease  and  simplicity  of  sentiment  and  expression  ;  the 
same  cheerful  heartiness  in  treating  the  more  familiar 
order  of  subjects,  the  same  gravity  and  dignity  in 
those  of  a  more  elevated  character  ;  the  homely  never 
degenerating  into  vulgarity,  the  impassioned  never 
effervescing  into  bombast.  Such  are  the  attributes 
which  procured  for  Herodotus  the  highest  place 
among  the  prose  models  of  that  order  of  composition 
defined  by  the  antients  the  middle  or  medium  style  ; 
as  being  equally  removed  from  turgidity  and  tenuity, 
from  redundancy  and  meagreness;  and  of  which 
Homer  also  ranked  as  the  standard  model  in  his  own 
poetical  sphere.  These  qualities  tend  the  more  effec- 
tually to  evince  the  native  purity  of  the  historian's 
taste,  that  during  the  period  in  which  he  composed, 
the  popular  school  of  Greek  prose  literature  began  to 
be  remarkable  for  attributes  of  a  very  different  nature, 
for  rhetorical  artifice  and  meretricious  pomp  of  words; 
defects  from  which  some  of  the  most  excellent  of  his 
contemporaries  are  not  exempt. 

In  regard  to  its  syntactic  structure,  the  style  of 
Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  classed  by  several  of 
the  antient  critics  as  belonging  to  the  Sententious  or 
disjointed  order,  the  definition  of  which,  as  distinct 
from  the  Periodic  or  cultivated  Attic  style,  has  been 
given  in  a  previous  chapter.  That  definition  can 
hardly  however,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  the 
style  of  Herodotus.  His  language  may  Avith  more 
justice  be  described  as  neither  sententious  nor  peri- 
odic, but  as  preserving,  in  this  as  in  other  respects, 
a  middle  course,  equally  removed  from  the  quaint 
brevity  of  his  logographic  predecessors  and  the  arti- 
ficial expansion  of  the  Siculo-Attic  school.     It  repre- 
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sents,  in  fact,  the  natural  flow  of  words  and  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  correct  taste  and  clear  intel- 
lect. Many  passages,  accordingly,  of  his  work  may 
be  ranked  with  the  more  sententious  of  Acusilaus  or 
Hecatfeus ;  while  as  many  are  distinguished  by  the 
compass  and  rotundity,  if  not  the  artifice,  of  Gorgias 
or  Thucydides.  Those  of  the  former  description  oc- 
cur, as  is  natural,  chiefly  where  such  precision  is  in 
itself  appropriate ;  as  in  the  notices  of  facts  or  objects 
requiring  detailed  description  or  definition,  in  geo- 
graphical or  chronological  data,  and  other  similar 
cases,  where  a  nicer  subdivision  of  clauses  conduces 
to  a  corresponding  distinctness  of  ideas.  Long  pe- 
riods, on  the  other  hand,  are  chiefly  observable  in 
orations,  or  other  passages  where  the  text  assumes  a 
rhetorical  turn. 

This  native  simplicity  of  language  may  appear  the 
more  remarkable  in  Herodotus,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  dialect  in  which  he  wrote  was  not  his  own 
but  that  of  the  Ionian  colonies;  an  idiom  distinguished 
by  a  marked  difference  of  character  from  his  native 
Doric.  This,  however,  was  not  a  circumstance  cal- 
culated to  cramp  or  embarrass  the  freedom  of  his 
style.  The  Ionic  being,  at  the  period  when  he  wrote, 
the  lano;uas;e  of  historical  literature,  was  in  so  far 
the  common  property  of  the  cultivated  Greek  public ; 
and  the  adoption  of  it  by  a  native  Dorian  was  as 
natural  in  that  age  as  the  adoption  of  the  Tuscan  by 
a  Venetian  or  Neapolitan  man  of  letters  in  the  present 
day.  The  dialect,  however,  of  Herodotus  cannot 
properly  be  considered  as  representing  the  spoken 
idioin  of  any  Greek  province ;  but  was  more  or  less 
an  artificial  or  composite  language  formed,  partly  of 
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the  several  varieties  of  living  Ionic,  which  he  him- 
self describes  as  prevailing  in  the  Asiatic  states  in 
his  time,  partly  by  an  admixture  of  Attic  forms,  to 
which  his  connexion  with  Athens  had  habituated 
him.^  This  is  a  process  which,  however  foreign  to 
the  ideas  or  practice  of  the  modern  republic  of  letters, 
was  also  familiar  in  the  literature  of  Greece  from 
the  time  of  Homer  downwards. 

How  far  this  mixed  Ionic  dialect  of  Herodotus 
may  be  the  particular  variety  of  his  native  tongue 
best  adapted  to  his  own  branch  of  composition  is 
another  question.  The  proper  characteristics  of  the 
Ionic  dialect,  both  in  sound  and  structure,  are  cer- 
tainly less  favourable  than  those  of  the  Attic  to  the 
treatment  of  the  more  practical  branches  of  litera- 
ture to  which  history  belongs  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
condition  in  which  the  historian's  text  has  reached 
us,  his  inclination  would  seem  to  have  been  rather 
to  extend  than  to  modify  those  characteristics.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  liquid  flow 
and  sonorous  rotundity  of  the  Ionic  idiom  adapts 
itself  with  equal,  perhaps  greater  eff'ect,  than  the 
terse  precision  of  the  Attic,  to  the  historian's  own  pe- 
culiar order  of  historical  composition  ;  to  that  genial 
fulness  of  epic  style  which  pervades  his  narrative, 
and  that  poetical  tone  by  which  so  many  parts  of  it 
are  distino-uished. 

The  influence  which  the  style  of  Homer  has  exer- 
cised on  that  of  Herodotus  is  not  confined  to  a  mere 
general  resemblance.  It  appears,  in  more  palpable 
and  tangible  forms,   in   many  passages   and  phrases 

'  See  Appendix  B. 
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borrowed  by  the  historian  from  the  poet,  either  to 
the  letter,  or  under  such  slight  modifications  as  suffice 
to  show  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived.  In 
some  instances  these  passages  are  of  such  a  nature, 
or  introduced  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  Herodotus  meant  them  to  be  taken  as 
Homeric  citations  or  paraphrases.  In  other  cases  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  interwoven  with  his  text 
would  seem  to  characterise  them  merely  as  the  spon- 
taneous produce  of  a  mind  habitually  under  Homeric 
influence.^ 

It  has  been  remarked  in  another  place,  that  the 
work  of  Herodotus  was  not  probably  the  result  of  a 
single  prolonged  efi'ort  brought  to  bear  on  an  already 
complete  body  of  materials,  but  that  after  it  had 
been  sketched  out,  or  had  even  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  integrity,  it  may  have  remained  on  the 
author's  hands,  receiving  from  time  to  time  such  ad- 
ditions or  alterations  as  his  more  enlarged  informa- 
tion or  matured  judgement  might  suggest.  His  text 
also  bears  internal  evidence  that  he  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  continued  his  labours  nearly  to  the 
epoch  of  his  death.  It  might  therefore  seem  further 
natural  to  expect  that  different  portions  of  a  work  of 
such  bulk,  and  comprising  so  great  a  variety  of 
matter,  would  contain  evidence  not  only  in  their 
historical  allusions  but  also  in  their  style,  of  having 
been  composed  at  different  periods  of  their  author's 
lifetime;  and  the  more,  when  it  is  considered  what 
great  changes  the  art  of  prose  composition  underwent 
in  the  interval  between  the  youth  and  old  age  of  the 

^  See  Appendix  Q. 
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historian.  But  the  critical  analysis  of  his  text  affords 
little  or  no  ground  for  such  speculations.  His  style 
preserves,  amidst  all  the  varieties  of  his  subject,  a 
consistent  and  harmonious  uniformity ;  evincing  that 
by  whatever  process  his  book  may  have  attained  its 
existing  integrity  of  form,  it  had  received,  in  that 
form,  in  all  its  parts,  an  equal  amount  of  careful 
polish  from  the  same  master  hand  by  which  it  was 
originally  designed. 

Speculative  modern  commentators  would  also  dis- 
cover in  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  text, 
in  the  placid  flow  of  the  narrative,  in  the  frequency 
and  at  times  Nestorian  diffuseness  of  the  digressions, 
and  in  the  childlike  fondness  for,  and  deference  to, 
legendary  or  superstitious  lore,  evidence  that  the 
work  was  composed  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
author's  life.^  Granting  however  these  peculiarities 
to  be  each  individually  characteristic  of  the  genial 
old  age  of  such  a  man  as  Herodotus,  they  may  yet, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  combination  with 
others  of  a  bolder  sterner  character  which  also 
abound  in  his  page,  with  better  reason  be  regarded 
as  reflecting  the  mind  of  the  man  than  the  time  of 
life  at  which  he  wrote.  Even  apart,  from  any  such 
peculiarities  of  style  or  allusion,  the  author  of  a 
narrative  treating  at  similar  length  and  in  equally 
popular  vein  the  more  interesting  vicissitudes  of  a 
national  history,  will  usually  be  found,  where  the 
notices  of  his  life  are  scanty  or  fabulous,  taking  his 
place  in  the  tradition  of  his  country  and  in  the  fancy 
of  his  readers  as  an  aged  man.     To  this  character  he 

1  Dalilmann,  §  9.  p.  52.;  Biihr,  de  Vit.  et  scr.  Herod.;  Jager,  Disputt. 
Herodotese  ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  432.  435. 
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appears  entitled,  both  by  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  knowledge,  the  acquirement  of  which  implies 
lono;  research  and  experience,  and  by  the  position 
he  assumes  as  Mentor  and  instructor  of  posterit}^,  a 
position  recognised  and  justified  by  the  permanence 
and  popularity  of  his  works.  Here  we  are  led  once 
more  to  revert  to  the  parallel  of  Homer ;  for  whom 
the  same  essential  characteristics  have  obtained,  dur- 
ino-  nearly  three  thousand  years,  the  attributes  and 
honours  of  old  age,  in  the  imagination  of  his  readers 
and  the  ideal  representations  of  classic  art. 
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ON"    THE    RELIGIOUS    INTOLERANCE    OF     THE    ATHENIANS. 

The  view  here  taken  differs  widely  from  that  of  a  living  historian, 
distinguished  for  his  warm  admiration  of  the  Athenian  democracy. 
Mr.  Grote  has  pronounced  one  of  the  virtues  for  which  Athens 
was  preeminent  above  all  the  other  Greek  republics,  to  be  her 
liberal  treatment  of  men  of  science.'  This  opinion  has  been 
expressed  in  the  course  of  his  elaborate  justification  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Athenians  towards  Socrates ;  in  which  he  discovers 
not  so  much  evidence  of  bigotry,  as  of  an  enlightened  spirit  of 
toleration.  "There  was  but  one  city,  in  the  antient  world  at 
least,"  he  maintains,  where  a  man,  who  boldly  promulgated  doctrines 
so  repugnant  to  the  prevailing  notions  and  feelings,  would  have 
been  permitted  to  live  and  teach  so  long ;  "  and  that  one  city 
was  Athens :  in  any  other  government  of  Greece  he  would  have 
been  quickly  arrested  in  his  career."  The  modern  public  had 
surely  a  right  to  expect  that  so  sweeping  an  imputation  on  the 
great  body  of  the  Hellenic  people  would  have  been  supported  by 
some  appeal  to  historical  facts.  No  such  appeal  has  however 
been  made  by  Mr.  Grote,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons  :  that  every 
fact  or  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject,  convincingly  proves  the 
very  reverse  of  his  dogma  to  be  true  ;  proves,  not  only  that 
Athens  was  notorious  for  acts  of  wanton  and  bloodthirsty  persecu- 
tion against  enlightened  men  and  liberal  doctrines,  but  that  she 
was  the  only  Greek  state  open  to  the  charge  of  such  bigotry  and 
illiberality,  either  in  conduct  or  in  sentiment. 

1  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vm.  p.  634.  sqq.  672.  sqq. 
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been  permitted  to  live  and  teach  so  long ;  "  and  that  one  city 
was  Athens  :  in  any  other  government  of  Greece  he  would  have 
been  quickly  arrested  in  his  career."  The  modern  public  had 
surely  a  right  to  expect  that  so  sweeping  an  imputation  on  the 
great  body  of  the  Hellenic  people  would  have  been  supported  by 
some  appeal  to  historical  facts.  No  such  appeal  has  however 
been  made  by  Mr.  Grote,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons  :  that  every 
fact  or  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject,  convincingly  proves  the 
very  reverse  of  his  dogma  to  be  true  ;  proves,  not  only  that 
Athens  was  notorious  for  acts  of  wanton  and  bloodthirsty  persecu- 
tion against  enlightened  men  and  liberal  doctrines,  but  that  she 
was  the  only  Greek  state  open  to  the  charge  of  such  bigotry  and 
illiberality,  either  in  conduct  or  in  sentiment. 

'  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  634.  sqq.  672.  sqq. 
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Athenian  intolerance  persecuted  and  judicially  murdered  So- 
crates ;  drove  Plato,  Euclid,  and  others  of  the  most  illustrious 
disciples  of  Socrates,  into  exile  by  the  terror  of  a  similar  fate  ; 
fined  and  banished  Anaxagoras,  and  in  his  absence  condemned 
him  to  death ;  fined  and  banished  Damon  and  Protagoras ;  per- 
secuted Pericles,  Aspasia,  and  Phidias;  threw  the  latter  into 
prison  and  allowed  him  there  to  languish  and  die  ;  and  forced 
Diagoras  to  escape  by  flight  the  result  of  a  similar  persecution 
with  which  he  was  menaced.  Here  we  have  some  eight  or  ten 
well  authenticated  cases,  of  the  best  or  wisest  men  of  the  age,  both 
her  own  citizens  and  foreigners,  having  been  slain  or  cruelly 
treated  by  Athens,  all  on  the  same  cause  or  pretext,  it  matters 
not  which,  of  their  enlightened  views  and  free  expression  of 
opinion.  Several  other  less  well  attested  cases  might  be  added  to 
the  list.i 

Mr.  Grote  will  not  find  it  easy  to  substantiate  against  any  other 
Greek  republic,  or  against  the  whole  body  of  Hellenic  states 
united,  charges  of  intolerance  approaching  in  number  and  magni- 
tude to  those  above  stated.^  We  question,  indeed,  whether  a  single 
such  case  can  be  discovered  beyond  the  limits  of  Attica  ;  and  we 
repeat  the  assertion  made  in  the  text :  that  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able traits  in  the  character  of  the  Hellenic  race,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Athenians,  was  the  respect  paid  by  them  to 
boldness  and  originality  of  opinion  and  doctrine  in  their  philoso- 
phers and  public  teachers.  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Zeno, 
taught  successively  at  Elea  theories  as  sceptical  and  as  repugnant 
to  the  popular  prejudice  and  superstition  as  any  for  which  Anaxa- 
goras and  Socrates  suffered.^      Were  they  "quickly  arrested  in 

'  Of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  see  Diog.  Lacrt.  ix,  57.  Of  Prodicus, 
see  Smith's  Biogr.  Diet,  sub  v. 

Even  before  the  settlement  of  distinguished  foreign  professors  at 
Athens,  the  early  inferior  order  of  moral  speculators,  Agathocles,  Pytlio- 
clides,  and  others,  are  described  on  high  authority  (Plato,  Protag.  p.  316.; 
Plut.  Vit.  Per.  4.),  as  under  the  necessity,  for  fear  of  the  popular  odium, 
of  surreptitiously  inculcating  their  doctrines  through  the  medium  of 
lessons  in  music  and  other  accomplishments  of  which  they  were  also 
professors. 

"  The  case  of  the  Pythagoreans  of  Croto,  the  only  one  which  here 
occurs  to  us,  forms  no  real  exception  ;  that  sect  being,  as  Mr.  Grote  justly 
observes  (vol.  iv.  p.  542.  540.),  not  a  harmless  fraternity  of  speculative 
philosophers,  but  a  powerful  and  dangerous  body  of  political  conspira- 
tors openly  arrayed  against  the  existing  institutions  of  the  republic. 

^  Grote,  vol.  Iv.  p.  521.,  viii.  p.  499.  sqq. 
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their  career"?  All  tliree  of  them  passed  long  lives  in  the  bosom 
of  their  native  or  adopted  home,  objects  of  unqualified  esteem  and 
admiration  to  their  fellow-citizens.  Empedocles  not  only  taught 
at  Agrigentum  doctrines  still  stranger  than  those  of  the  Eleatics, 
but  arrogated  to  himself,  with  far  greater  audacity  than  Socrates, 
the  credit  of  a  divinely  inspired  missionary  and  of  direct  inter- 
course with  the  Deity.^  Was  he  quickly  arrested  in  his  career  ? 
He  "was  idolised  as  the  most  illustrious  man  and  citizen  of  his 
age  and  country,  not  only  by  his  Agrigentine  fellow-townsmen, 
but  by  the  whole  body  of  Sicilian  states.  We  hear  nothing  of 
Anaxagoras  having  been  iu  any  way  molested  on  account  of  his 
moral  or  political  opinions  in  his  native  Ionia,  either  before  he 
settled  at  Athens,  or  after  he  was  driven  by  Attic  intolerance  to 
return  home.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  learn  on  no  less  authority 
than  that  of  Aristotle^,  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  so  greatly 
revered  and  esteemed  that  at  his  death  he  was  decreed  a  public 
funeral,  and  that  his  memory  continued  in  after  ages  to  be  fondly 
cherished  at  Lampsacus,  his  chosen  place  of  residence.  When  the 
disciples  of  Socrates  fled  from  Athens  after  the  death  of  their 
master,  Euclides,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  took 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Megara.  There,  instead  of 
being  repelled  and  stigmatised  as  an  atheist  or  revolutionist,  he 
found  a  safe  and  honourable  asylum,  established  a  school,  and  con- 
tinued to  teach  undisturbed  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  doctrines 
for  which  his  master  had  suifered  death  in  the  only  city  of  Greece 
where,  Mr.  Grote  assures  us,  persons  who  taught  such  doctrines 
were  not  exposed  to  persecution.  Plere  too  he  was  joined  by  Plato, 
another  refugee  from  Attic  intolerance,  who  for  a  while  assisted 
him  in  his  labours,  and  afterwards  extended  his  own  sphere  of 
philosophical  instruction,  with  general  applause,  to  Cyrene,  Syra- 
cuse, and  other  republics.  No  where  do  we  hear  of  Protagoras, 
or  Prodicus,  or  any  other  member  of  the  fraternity  of  "sophists," 
having  been  exposed  in  any  Greek  state  but  Athens  to  the 
same  indignities  to  which  those  distinguished  masters  were  there 
subjected.  Every  where  but  in  that  city,  even  in  obtuse  and 
ascetic  Sparta,  they  seem  to  have  been  treated  with  the  honours 
due  to  their  genius,  whatever  the  novelty  or  peculiarity  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  displayed. 

Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  is  perhaps  the  one   among  early  Greek 

^  Grote,  vol.  viir.  p.  46G.  ^  Rhetor,  ii.  23. 
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niiscliief  sliould  prove  but  a  substitution  of  one  species  of  cor- 
ruption for  another.  SniiiU  as  may  be  the  confidence  due  to  the 
readings  of  the  transmitted  text  in  individual  cases,  it  seems  yet 
not  easy  to  understand,  how  many  of  those  dialectical  forms  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  discard,  could  have  found  place  in  such 
numbers  as  are  observable  even  in  the  best  extant  manuscripts, 
unless  there  had  been  some  primary  basis  of  authority  for  the 
existence  of  a  similar,  though  perhaps  more  limited  amount  of 
variety,  in  the  more  antient  and  genuine  editions  from  which  all 
those  of  later  times  are  derived.  Had  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians for  example  found  the  principle  of  dialectical  uniformity 
here  in  question  prevailing  in  tlie  standard  manuscripts  M'hich 
they  collated,  and  had  it  been  recognised  and  enforced  by  them  in 
their  own  editions,  as  it  assuredly  would  have  been,  the  later  race 
of  grammarians,  with  that  respectful  deference  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  paying  to  those  masters,  would  hardly  have  shown 
so  entire  a  contempt  for  their  authority  in  the  present  case,  as 
never  even  to  have  noticed  the  fact  of  any  such  doctrine  having 
been  inculcated  by  them. 

But  the  comjiarative  correctness  of  the  existing  text  in  this 
particular  is  not  dependent  for  its  vindication  on  merely  negative 
evidence.  We  have  the  distinct  assurance  of  several  of  the  most 
learned  and  intelligent  antient  grammarians  that  the  dialect  of 
Herodotus  abounded  in  anomalies  ;  and  this  assurance  is  so  worded 
as  to  imply  that  such  anomalies  were  in  whole  or  in  greater  part  of 
the  same  description  as  those  which  the  present  school  of  critics 
would  discard  or  correct.  By  those  antient  authorities  the  dialect 
of  Herodotus,  as  contrasted  with  what  they  also  describe  as  the 
purer  more  genuine  Ionic,  is  characterised  by  the  terms  "varied  ' 
and  "mixed;"  which  variety  and  mixture  are  further  stated  to 
consist  in  great  part  at  least  of  poetical  forms. ^  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  define  with  greater  general  accuracy  those  same 
peculiarities  which  in  the  transmitted  text  of  the  historian  it  is 
now  proposed  to  condemn  as  corruptions.  We  there  find  on  the 
one  hand  an  admixture  of  Attic,  and  perhaps  of  other  provin- 
cial forms,  with  those  defined  by  our  modern  grammarians  as  the 

»  Ilcrniog.  de  form.  Orat.  n.  p.  402.  (od.  loGO)  alibi.  Compare  this 
and  similar  passages  both  ol'  lIormogL-nes  and  of  other  grammarians  (ap. 
Brcdov.  p.  6.)  ;  where  the  peculiarity  here  in  question  is  distinctly  stated 
and  illustrated. 
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classical  Ionic;  on  the  other  hand  we  find  an  admixture  of  forms 
proper  to  the  Homeric  or  poetical  Ionic.  If  these  two  classes 
of  anomaly,  admitting  them  to  be  such,  were  to  be  expunged 
throughout  the  historian's  text,  it  w  ould  not  be  easy  to  understand 
in  what  the  pervading  "mixture"  and  "variety"  of  dialectical 
and  poetical  diction,  referred  to  by  Hermogenes  and  others,  could 
have  consisted. 

Among  the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  set 
aside  the  Homeric  portion  of  those  forms,  it  has  been  urged  that 
they  bear  in  themselves  internal  evidence  of  having  been  in  whole 
or  in  great  part  suggested  to  the  poet  or  his  fellow-minstrels  by 
the  exigencies  of  their  metre;  and  that,  by  consequence,  however 
allowable  or  appropriate  they  may  be  in  his  verse,  they  are  im- 
proper in  the  text  of  a  prose  writer,  who  was  under  no  such 
obligation  to  alter  the  customary  forms  of  language.  This  argu- 
ment might  supply  those  who  attach  weight  to  it  with  a  fair 
ground  of  censure  against  Herodotus,  or  any  other  prose  writer 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  imputed  impropriety  ;  but  it  can 
furnish  no  evidence  of  his  having  abstained  from  that  impropriety, 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  testimony  of  respectable  antient 
authors  to  the  opposite  effect.  But  in  truth,  the  doctrine  which 
■would  limit  the  influence  of  such  metrical  considerations  solely  to 
prose  writers  is  one  which,  whatever  force  it  might  have  in  a 
question  relative  to  the  genius  or  practice  of  other  tongues,  is 
little  if  at  all  applicable  to  the  antient  Greek.  For  it  is  certain 
that,  even  in  prose  composition,  the  delicate  ear  of  the  Hellenes 
was  susceptible  to  the  nicer  modifications  of  metrical  cadence,  in  a 
degree  which  finds  neither  parallel  nor  analogy  in  the  literature 
of  the  polite  modern  languages.  It  was  the  less  to  be  expected 
that  Herodotus,  whose  work  exhibits  him  in  every  other  charac- 
teristic feature  of  his  genius  or  taste, — Avhat  he  has  been  so  em- 
phatically styled  by  an  illustrious  antient  critic, — the  most  Homeric 
of  Greek  prose  authors,  should  have  denied  himself  the  exercise  oi 
a  right  conceded  by  the  literary  courtesy  of  his  age  to  every 
great  master  of  the  art  of  composition, — that  of  seasoning  his  own 
streams  of  eloquence  from  the  native  common  fountain  head  of 
harmonious  phraseology .^ 

'  Dindorf  however  p.  xxv.  goes  the  length  of  even  more  rigidly  exclud- 
ing the  influence  of  such  considerations  of  euphony  in  the  special  dialect 
of  Herodotus.     Our  own  study  of  his  text  has  led  us  to  the  exactly  op- 
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While  nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  mode  in  which 
the  readings  of  the  transmitted  text  have  by  modern  commentators 
been  set  aside  where  adverse,  or  adopted  where  favourable,  to 
their  own  views,  it  is  certain  that  the  result  of  their  efforts  to 
enforce  their  conjectural  standard  of  dialectical  propriety  would 
be  but  to  introduce  other  incongruities  or  anomalies  as  palpable 
as  those  which  it  is  their  object  to  remedy.  One  or  two  examples 
Mill  suffice  out  of  numbers  that  might  be  adduced.' 

The  readings  of  the  manuscripts  are  nearly  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Homeric  form  of  the  verb  (jorjOien',  and  the  later  contracted 
form  ftioOisn'.  Dindorf*  every  where  I'ejects  the  former  and  retains 
or  substitutes  the  latter  ;  on  what  ground  is  not  stated.  Yet  in  the 
substantive  jjoi^doc  he  prefers  the  uncontracted  form  (in  deference 
to  the  same  manuscripts  the  authority  of  which  had  just  before 
been  set  aside),  "  because  it  is  possible  the  noun  may  have  been 
formed  differently  from  the  verb."  On  another  similar  occasion 
a  jDreference  is  given,  on  the  ground  of  a  concurrence  of  the 
transmitted  readings,  to  the  Homeric  form  of  the  substantive 
vovaoQ  over  the  common  Hellenic  form  yoaoc.^  But  the  manu- 
scripts are  singularly  unanimous,  on  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of 
the  verbal  foi'm  voaiu)  in  preference  to  yovaew.  One  might  have 
thought  that,  on  the  same  plea  to  which  so  great  imjDortance  had 
just  been  attached,  of  a  possible  difference  in  form  between  verb 
and  substantive,  the  unanimity  of  the  readings  would  have  secured 
for  forriio  as  good  a  claim  to  a  place  in  the  modern  editor's  text,  as 
in  the  previous  case  of  fttodiw  and  ftorjdoe.  But  on  the  contraiy 
vocriu)  is  every  where  altered,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  corrupted, 
into  rovaicj). 

If  the  commentators  of  this  school  are  so  little  consistent  with 
themselves,  it  were  the  less  to  be  expected  that  they  should  be  in 
very  close  harmony  with  each  other.  Professor  Bredow  of  Berlin, 
who  has  devoted  an  octavo  volume  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 


posite  conclusion  ;  that  both  the  historian,  and  the  people  whose  dialect 
he  had  preferred  to  his  native  Doric,  were  peculiarly  alive  to  such  con- 
siderations. 

^  These  special  remarks  on  this  new  doctrine  or  system  of  ITerodotean 
criticism,  have  been  limited  chiefly  to  Dindorf's  commentary  on  the 
dialect  of  Herodotus  prefixed  to  the  text  of  Didot's  edition  ;  which  affords 
the  concisest  summary  of  the  views  advocated  by  its  author.  The 
reader  may  also  consult  Bredow,  op.  cit. 

^  p.  viii.  3  p.  XI-. 
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closely  printed  pages  to  the  promulgation  of  this  doctrine  of  dia- 
lectical consistency  in  Herodotus,  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
rule  at  the  outset  of  his  labours',  that  the  historian  "never  uses 
the  same  word  under  different  dialectical  forms."  Yet  in  treating 
of  this  same  verb  jjoridew  he  remarks^  (very  justly,  though  in  the 
face  of  his  own  fundamental  rule),  that  this  was  one  of  those  cases 
where  Herodotus  must  be  assumed  sometimes  to  have  vised  tlie 
contracted,  sometimes  the  uncontracted  form,  as  suited  his  own 
taste  and  convenience.  Elsewhere,  by  a  similar  violation  of  his 
own  law.  Professor  Bredow  admits  the  verb  voew,  on  the  same 
gi-ound  of  equally  divided  varieties  of  reading,  to  have  been  some- 
times conjugated  by  the  historian  in  the  contracted  form  vljcuq 
vwaroyncu;  sometimes  in  the  uncontracted  form  I'oyffac  roi/crojuat. 
Dindorf  on  the  other  hand  every  where  discards  the  uncontracted 
form  of  this  verb,  and  forces  the  contracted  one  upon  the  text;  yet 
on  other  occasions,  without  a  shadow  of  better  evidence  in  favour 
of  such  an  indulgence,  he  too  concedes  to  Herodotus  the  use  of 
such  duplicate  forms.  It  is  certainly  not  very  easy  to  understand 
why  it  should  be  such  a  sin  in  the  historian  to  write  both  vwrrofxai 
and  voi](70fxat.  ^,  when  he  is  freely  allowed  by  the  same  critic  to  write 
both  euio  and  c/xeu,  aio  and  aev,  &c.^,  Ka\iov(TL  and  KaXevm.^ 

In  p.  IX.  Dindorf  lays  down  the  general  rule  that  the  antepenacute 
adjectives  in  eioc  do  not  admit  any  alteration  of  the  diphthong  in 
the  penult  syllable.  Two  —  uplfiog  and  ftaaiXifiog  —  are  excepted, 
on  the  ground,  the  validity  of  which  is  elsewliere  so  often  repu- 
diated, of  their  being  authorised  by  epic  usage  ;  and  five  other 
words  on  grounds  not  stated.  This  general  rule  however  is  a  few 
pages  afterwards  summarily  set  at  nought^  ;  wliere  we  find  it  as- 
serted that  the  endings  of  the  same  antepenacute  adjectives  in  eiog 
are  habitually  changed  into  eoc ;  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
examples  are  adduced. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  mode  in  which, 
throughout  Dindorf 's  dissertation,  epic  precedent,  according  to  the 
humour  in  whicli  the  critic  may  happen  to  be,  is  at  one  time  ad- 


1  p.  6.  ^  p.  196.  ^  p.  viii.  XL.  *  p.  XIX, 

*  p.  XXIX.  This  passage  amounts  to  a  plain  abandonment  or  contradic- 
tion of  Dindorf 's  whole  general  argument ;  conceding  as  it  does  in  the 
largest  possible  sense,  not  only  to  Herodcjtus  but  to  the  Ionian  writers 
generally,  the  privilege  of  either  writing  or  speaking  the  same  words  at 
different  times  in  different  forms. 
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duced  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  readings ;  at  other  times  as  an 
argument  against  them  ;  at  others  summarily  dismissed  as  no  argu- 
ment at  all.  Thus  /3ao-tX//Voc  and  i]pu)iov^  and  AlvirivEQ"^,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  Homeric  forms,  are  preferred  to  ftacriXsiog 
and  )]ptoov  and  Alvuireq  ;  but  ftacnXijoe  and  Bopt'w  and  avaipeo, 
and  many  other  forms,  are  rejected  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
in  harmony  with  the  same  Homeric  usage,  and  ftaaiXioc  and  ftopeiu) 
and  dvaipeEo  &c.^  are  every  where  substituted, even  where  the  MSS. 
are  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  condemned  forms.  How  such 
monstrous  specimens  of  cacophony  as  Kofiiieai  and  -^apiEzcu  or  even 
as  ai'aipien  or  ftopsEw*  could  be  preferred  by  even  the  most  deter- 
mined advocate  for  Ionic  uniformity,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to 
comprehend. 

Numerous  other  instances  might  be  adduced  of  similar  incon- 
sistency on  the  part  of  the  same  strenuous  enforcers  of  uniformity 
against  Herodotus. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  repeated,  that  in  these  remarks  it  is  by 
no  means  intended  to  uphold  the  genuine  character  of  that  copious 
variety  of  idioms  which  appears  to  be  authorised  by  the  existing 
codices  of  the  historian's  woi^k,  and  which  modern  commentators 
would  reduce  to  certain  limited  standards  of  uniformity.  All  that 
is  here  contended  is,  that  both  probability  and  antient  authority 
justify  the  assumption  that  such  variety  reflects  at  least  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  similar  variety  in  the  original  text  of  the  author. 
It  were  vain  now  to  expect  that  any  exact  distinction  will  ever  be 
drawm  between  that  portion  of  the  whole  number  of  miscellaneous 
forms  which  belong  to  the  genuine  source,  and  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  later  corruption.  But  the  only  approximation  to  such 
a  result  is  to  be  sought  in  the  old  legitimate  method, —  in  the  selec- 
tion and  preference  of  the  form  or  forms  authorised  by  the  antient 
manuscripts.  For  these  data  no  niodern  editor  has  a  right  to  sub- 
stitute his  own  conjectural  emendations,  as  has  been  done  to  so 
licentious  an  extent  by  the  recent  editors  of  Herodotus.  And 
whatever  corruptions  remain,  after  that  more  legitimate  process 
has  been  carried  into  effect,  will,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  leave 
the  text  a  more  genuine  representative  of  the  original  composition 
of  the  historian,  than  could  result  from  the  enforcement  of  those 
arbitrary  laws  of  consistency  by  which  the  operations  of  the  pre- 
sent school  of  Herodotean  criticism  are  guided. 

'  p.  X.  ^  p.  VII.  ^  p.  xi.  xvi.  ■*  p.  XXV.  sq. 
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APPENDIX  D.     (Page  149.) 

ON    THE    PERIODUS    OF    HECATiEUS. 

C.  MiJLLER,  the  most  recent  editor  of  Hecatseus,  has  an  elaborate 
aro-ument  i  to  prove  that  both  Callimachus  and  Eratosthenes,  Hke 
the  two  knights  who  quarrelled  about  the  colour  of  the  black  and 
white  shield,  are  more  or  less  right  in  their  views.  He  supposes, 
either  that  there  were  two  works  current  in  those  days  under  the 
title  of  "  Periodus  of  Hecatreus,"  the  one  genuine  the  other  spu- 
rious; the  copy  of  Callimachus  being  spurious  that  of  Eratosthe- 
nes genuine  :  or  that  a  single  work  existed,  partly  composed  of 
genuine  Hecataean  matter,  partly  of  garbled  extracts  from  He- 
rodotus, which  work  Callimachus  had  read  with  sufficient  care  to 
enable  him  to  detect  the  fraud ;  while  Eratosthenes,  who  had 
merely  looked  into  it  here  and  there,  happening  only  to  light  on 
the  genuine  passages,  had  found  no  ground  of  suspicion.  A  more 
arbitrary  or  far-fetched  hypothesis  assuredly  was  never  propounded 
by  an  intelligent  scholar.  The  only  foundation  on  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  rest  is  the  occurrence,  among  the  380  quotations  from 
Hecatteus,  of  one  or  two  by  grammarians  of  a  low  period,  in 
which,  either  owing  to  a  blunder  of  the  quoter  or  to  a  corruption 
of  his  text,  the  names  of  Hecatoeus  and  Herodotus  have  been 
confounded  with  each  other. 

The  details  of  Miiller's  argument  are  as  uncritical  as  its  substance. 
In  the  well-known  text  of  Porphyry,  where  Herodotus  is  charged 
with  piracy  from  Hecatreus,  the  expression  /3pax£a  TrapaTTouiaaq 
(slio^Iitly  varying)  has  been  interpreted  by  this  editor  to  denote 
that  Herodotus  "had  given  an  abridgement"  of  the  borrowed 
passages  (in  brevius  contraxisse) ;  and  one  of  the  strong  points  of 
Miiller's  case  is  made  to  rest  on  this  blunder. 

No  critical  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  disposed  to  admit  even 
the  possibility  that  the  most  discriminating  and  painstaking  scholar 
of  the  Alexandrian  Museum,  as  Eratosthenes  certainly  was,  could, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  chief  librarian  of  that  esta- 
blishment, ever  have  been  involved  in  so  strange  a  game  of  cross- 
purposes  with  his  predecessor  in  office,  in  regard  to  a  standard 
national  classic. 

'  In  Fragg.  p.  xiii.  xiv. 
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APPENDIX  E.     (Page  176.) 

ox    THE    LYDIACA    OF    XANTHUS. 

We  have  observed  with  some  surprise  that  Welcker,  followed  by 
the  recent  editor  of  the  fragments  C.  Miiller,  has  preferred  the 
authority  of  this  obscure  sophist  to  the  preponderance  of  better 
testimonies  enumerated  in  the  text.  The  dilemma  in  which  the 
argument  of  these  modern  followers  of  Artemon  is  involved  at  the 
outset  goes  far  to  confute  it.  As  about  a  half  of  the  authenticated 
citations  of  Xanthus  are  by  Strabo,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
and  other  authors  of  good  credit,  and  contain  historical  details  of 
considerable  interest,  both  Welcker  and  INIiiller  have  been  con- 
strained to  admit  the  genuine  character  of  those  extracts.  The 
question  then  naturally  arose  :  How  could  the  genuine  text  of 
Xanthus  be  quoted  by  Strabo  from  Scytobrachion's  supposititious 
work  ?  Two  modes  of  evading  this  difficulty  have  been  proposed. 
The  one  assumes  these  passages  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Strabo  at 
second  hand  from  the  text  of  earlier  authors  (especially  of  Erato- 
sthenes) who  may  have  had  access  to  the  genuine  Lydiaca.  The 
other  assumes  the  spurious  work  of  Scytobrachion  to  have  been 
made  up  in  part  of  genuine  fragments,  and  that  the  more  critical 
quoters  of  it  had  the  discernment  to  limit  their  references  to  those 
fragments.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  combat  in  detail  hypotheses 
so  arbitrary,  and  resorted  to  in  support  of  an  equally  arbitrary 
theory  of  so  creditless  an  author  as  this  Artemon.  But  what  can  be 
in  itself  more  improbable  tlian  that  a  book,  so  highly  prized  in  every 
age  of  Greek  literature  as  the  chief  authority  on  its  own  subject, 
should  have  become  so  completely  lost  during  the  interval  between 
Eratosthenes, — or  rather  between  his  pupil  Mnaseas,  who  also  quotes 
from  it, — and  Scytobrachion,  as  to  have  afforded  room  to  the  latter 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  book-forgery  ?  The  lowest  epoch 
assigned  to  Scytobrachion  i  is  little  more  than  half  a  century  later 
than  Mnaseas.  That  half  century  comprised  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  Alexandrian  bibliography  ;  the  period  of  all  antiquity 
during  which  the  greatest  pains  were  bestowed  on  the  preservation 
of  such  works  as  the  Lydiaca;  and  is  it  credible  that,  precisely 
during  this  period,  that  precious  volume  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  discarded  as  waste  paper  from  the  library  of  the 
Museum  ? 

1  150  B.  c.     C.  Miiller,  in  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
M  M    "2 
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One  of  the  principal  arguments  of  those  favourable  to  Arte- 
mon's  doctrine  rests  on  the  assumption  that  every  passage  of  any- 
later  writer  treating  of  tlie  affairs  of  Lydia,  unless  specifically 
quoted  from  some  other  work,  is  an  extract  from  the  supposed 
spurious  Xanthus.  In  this  way  the  well-attested  remains  of  the 
real  Xanthus  have  been  smothered  by  modern  editors  under  a  mass, 
nearly  double  their  own  bulk,  of  altogether  unauthenticated  matter. 
Such  are  more  especially  the  lung  extracts  from  the  Lydian  history 
of  Nicolaus  Daniascenus',  all  of  which  have  been  assumed  most 
arbitrarily  to  be  derived  from  the  supposed  spurious  Xanthus, 
rather  than  from  the  various  other  authors  of  Lydian  history  such 
as  Xenophilus,  Xenagoras,  Menecrates.  Yet  in  more  than  one 
remarkable  instance,  in  that  for  example  of  king  Gambles  and  his 
gluttony,  the  account  given  by  Nicolaus  differed  considerably  from 
that  given  by  Xanthus  as  quoted  by  Athenseus.  The  other  story 
of  the  Mysian  virago  in  frag.  8.,  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Xanthus,  is  to  be  found  (a  fact  of  which  Miiller  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware)  in  Herodotus,  from  whom  it  has  been 
borrowed  by  Nicolaus  in  its  entire  substance,  with  the  alteration 
of  a  name  or  two,  such  as  Mysian  for  Pajonian,  and  Alyattes  for 
Darius,  to  impart  to  it  a  certain  novelty  and  originality.  Con- 
clusive proof  that  Xanthus  is  not  in  this  instance  Nicolaus's  authority 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Mysians  are  here  called  Thracians, 
according  to  the  ordinary  opinion  ;  whereas  Strabo  2,  in  an  au- 
thentic citation  of  the  genuine  Xanthus,  mentions  as  one  of  tlie 
peculiarities  of  his  geographical  system  that  he  maintained  the 
Mysians  to  be  a  colony  not  of  Thracians  but  of  Lydians. 

An  argument  from  internal  evidence  has  also  been  raised,  even 
against  the  better-autlienticated  fragments,  on  the  plan  too  popular 
in  the  modern  schools,  of  judging  antient  authors  in  any  given  depart- 
ment by  some  conventional  standard  of  uniformity,  and  stigma- 
tising all  the  passages  which  reflect  any  eccentricity  or  peculiarity 
of  individual  character  as  corruptions  or  interpolations.  That 
connexion  for  example  between  Lydian  and  Syrian  legend,  which 
has  been  recognised  in  our  own  text  as  an  interesting  evidence  of 
the  Asiatic  associations  of  Xanthus,  has  been  denounced  by  Welcker 
and  MiAller  as  the  learned  affectation  of  an  Alexandrian  sophist. 
With  better  reason  might  it  be  maintained  that  tew  things  were 
less  likely  than  such  a  system  of  Lydo-Phoenician  mythology  to 

'   Frg.  2.,  and  Miiller  ad  Fragg.  p.  40.  sqq. 
*  XII.  p.  572. :  conf.  frg.  8. 
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have  suggested  themselves  in  any  such  quarter  in  a  similar  ease. 
The  Alexandrian  mode  of  counterfeiting  a  Lydian  author  would 
rather  have  been  to  deck  him  out  with  exclusively  Lydian 
habiliments.  It  happens  moreover  that  one  of  the  passages  most 
broadly  marked  by  this  supposed  learned  subtlety  —  that  relative 
to  Ascalon  and  the  Phoenician  fish-goddess,  —  is  cited  by  Mnaseas 
already  mentioned,  who  flourished  before  Scytobrachion  its  sup- 
posed Alexandrian  forger  was  born. 


APPENDIX  F.     (Page  208.) 

ON  A  PASSAGE  OF  ION  OF  CHIOS. 

The  genuine  character  of  this  passage  has  lately  been  called  in 
question';  first  on  the  ground  that  it  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  Ion's  time,  of  which  Ion  himself  could  not  have  been 
guilty;  secondlj' on  account  of  the  expression  "was"  applied  by 
its  author  to  Sophocles;  which  expression  it  is  urged  must  allude 
to  a  person  no  longer  in  existence  ;  nor  could  it  therefore  have 
ever  been  so  used  by  Ion,  whom  Sophocles  survived  many  years. 

The  first,  or  historical  argument,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove 
that  Sophocles  never  was  at  Chios  under  the  circumstances  sup- 
posed in  the  fragment,  is  more  subtle  than  conclusive.  The  ob- 
jection on  account  of  the  expression  "  was,"  is  also  oversubtle. 
The  use  of  the  past  tense,  not  only  in  speaking  of  deceased  persons, 
but  in  allusion  to  a  former  intercourse  of  the  speaker  with  persons 
still  alive,  from  whom  he  had  either  been  long  separated  or  who 
were  resident  at  a  great  distance,  is  a  common  idiom  in  many 
languages.  A  classical  example  occurs  in  a  fine  passage  of  Dante 
his  account  of  his  interview  with  Cavalcante  de'  Cavalcanti  in  the 
Inferno^  where  the  latter  asks  him  (x.  v.  63.): 

"  MIo  figlio  ov'  e,  e  perche  non  c  teco  ? 
Ed  io  a  lui :  Da  me  stesso  non  veguo  ; 
Colui,  ch'  attends  la,  per  qui  mi  mena, 
Forse  cui  Guide  vostro  ebbe  a  disdegno  .  . 
Di  subito  drizzato  grido  :  Come 

Dicesti :  Egli  ebbe  ?  non  viv'  egli  ancora  ? 
Nj:i  fiere  gli  occhi  suo  I  lo  dolce  lume?"  ... 

'  F.  Hitter,  in  Rhein.  mus.  1843,  p.  180.  bq|. 

M  M    3 
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But  apart  from  this,  the  only  evidence  on  which  it  has  been 
assumed  that  Ion  died  in  421  b.  c,  —  the  passage  of  the  Peace  of 
Aristophanes  concerning  the  "Morning  Star" — is  hardly  in  itself 
conclusive,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the  text  above;  and  if  he 
survived  that  year,  he  may  very  possibly  have  survived  both 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  There  exists  accordingly,  in  the  An- 
thologia,  an  epigram  "  by  Ion  of  Chios  "  on  the  death  of  Euripides. 
This  composition  has  been  summarily  condemned  as  spurious  by 
Bentley*  on  the  supposed  authority  of  the  same  passage  of  the 
Peace.  But  those  who  question  the  correctness  of  the  received 
interpretation  of  that  passage  might  be  entitled  in  their  turn  to 
quote  the  epigram  in  further  support  of  their  opinion. 


APPENDIX  G.     (Page  245.) 

ON  THE  ACE  OF  HERODOTUS — THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  MEDES — 
AND  AMYRTiEUS. 

In  the  former  of  the  passages  here  quoted^,  Herodotus  mentions 
a  "  revolt  of  the  Medes  under  Darius,"  and  a  "  battle  "  or  cam- 
paign, in  which  they  were  defeated  and  again  brought  under  sub- 
jection. These  notices  have  usually  been  understood  to  refer  to  the 
Median  insurrection  which  took  place  in  408  b.c.^  under  Darius 
Nothus,  the  second  Persian  sovereign  of  the  name.  It  has  how- 
ever been  very  reasonably  objected  to  this  view*,  that  in  a  narra- 
tive in  which  the  fir?t  Darius  son  of  Hystaspis  alone  appears  as  a 
contemporary  actor,  and  in  every  other  part  of  which  the  name 
Darius,  when  introduced  in  this  simple  form  without  distinctive 
title  or  surname,  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  him,  Herodotus 
was  not  likely,  in  one  single  instance,  to  have  applied  that  name 
in  the  same  familiar  manner  to  a  sovereign  who  flourished  fifty 
years  later,  and  whose  reign  lay  altogether  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  historian's  subject.  It  has  accordingly  been  suggested  as  more 
likely,  that  the  Median  revolt  here  in  question  occurred  in  con- 
nexion with  the  usurpation  of  the  ?kledian  Magus  Smerdis  in  521 
B.C.,  shortly  prior  to  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

1  Eplst.  ad  Mill.  p.  497. 

2  I.  130.,  conf.  II.  140. ;  Thuc.  i.  110.  sqq.  ^  Xen.  Hell.  i.  ii. 

*  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  303.  sqq. :    couf.  Kriiger,  Leb.  des 

Time.  n.  2,1.  snn. 
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There  is  certainly  some  difficulty  in  the  first  interpretation  of 
the  passage,  the  terms  of  which  are  not  marked  by  the  usual  pre- 
cision and  clearness  of  Herodotus.  But  the  other  explanation 
of  it  involves  equal  or  still  greater  difficulties.  Had  Herodotus 
known  of  any  general  insurrection  of  the  Medes  during  the  usur- 
pation of  Smerdis,  or  of  any  great  battle  in  which  they  were  sub- 
dued, it  seems  incredible  that  he  should  not  only  have  suppressed 
all  mention  of  such  very  important  events,  in  the  otherwise  de- 
tailed narrative  given  by  him  of  the  same  usurpation,  but  should 
have  embodied  that  narrative  in  a  form  implying  that  he  was 
totally  ignorant  of  those  events.  According  to  his  account  the 
Magus  Smerdis,  backed  by  his  brother  Patizithes  governor  of 
Susa,  acquired  the  supreme  power,  not  as  a  Median  rebel  but  in 
the  pretended  character  of  the  true  Persian  prince  Smerdis,  the 
lawful  heir  of  Cambyses ;  and  is  maintained  on  the  throne  not  by 
any  insurrection  of  the  Medes  against  the  Persians,  but  by  the 
mass  of  the  Persian  nation  itself  under  the  conviction  that  he  was 
their  legitimate  monarch.  And  far  from  the  Median  sulijects  of 
the  empire  having  made  any  attempt,  either  forcibly  to  maintain 
him  in  his  authority,  or  to  resent  his  deposition  and  death,  He- 
rodotus tells  us  that  the  moment  the  fraud  was  discovered,  the  en- 
raged Persians  rose  and  wreaked  a  posthumous  revenge  on  the 
slain  impostors,  by  massacring  during  several  days  every  one  of 
their  fellow  Magi  on  wlioni  they  could  lay  their  hands.  Not 
a  hint  occurs  to  the  slightest  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
fortunate Medes,  still  less  to  a  revolt  which  required  to  be  put 
down  by  a  battle  between  them  and  their  Persian  rulei's.  It  seems, 
we  repeat,  scarcely  conceivable  how  Herodotus  could  ever  have 
alluded  to  these  events  in  the  terms  employed  by  him  in  the  sub- 
sequent passage  here  in  question.^ 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  appears  more  probable  that  Herodo- 
tus should,  on  this  one  occasion,  have  applied  the  name  Darius 
vaguely  or  carelessly  in  the  more  general  sense  to  the  Darius  of 
his  own  day,  than  that  he  should  have  involved  his  narrative  in  the 
strange  incongruity  which  would  result  from  the  other  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage.^ 


1  In  the  Behistun  inscription,  many  provinces  of  the  empire,  that  of 
Media  included,  are  described  as  having  revolted  against  Darius  shortly 
after  his  accession.  But  Herodotus  shows  no  knowledge  of  those  trans- 
actions. 
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The  second  text*  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  the  late  period 
doAvn  to  ^yhich  the  historian  continued  to  vvrite^  is  that  where  he 
mentions  the  death  of  the  Egyptian  king  AmyrtEeus,  the  same  to 
all  appearance  who  wrested  the  government  of  Egypt  from  the 
Persians  in  "iH  b.c.  and,  after  a  reign  of  six  years  as  first  king  of 
Manetho's  28th  dynasty 2,  died  in  the  same  year  408  b.c.  in  which 
took  place  the  insurrection  of  the  Medes  under  Darius  Nothus. 
This  date  however  has  also  been  called  in  question;  feebly  by  Wes- 
seling  and  other  old  commentators,  more  vigorously  of  late  by  va- 
rious modern  scholars,  especially  by  Mr.  Grote^,  who  disputes  the 
fact  of  the  Amyrtoeus  whose  death  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
being  the  Amyrtseus  of  INIanetho.  The  Amyrtasus  of  Herodotus 
he  argues,  is  described  by  that  historian  as  having  been  in  active 
revolt  against  the  Persians  as  early  as  the  year  462  B.C.  ;  and  can- 
not consequently,  with  any  reasonable  probability,  be  supposed  to  be 
the  same  Amyrtojus  who  died  king  of  Egypt  fifty  years  afterwards. 
To  this  argument  no  great  weight  can  attach  ;  for,  granting  its 
validity,  it  would  equally  prove  that  the  George  the  Third  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1760  could  not  be  the  same 
George  who  died  in  1820;  or  that  the  Louis  who  became  king  of 
France  in  1715  was  not  the  same  Louis  who  died  in  1774.  There 
is  no  reason  why  personages  of  royal  blood  should  not  occasionally 
have  lived  seventy  or  eighty  years  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  France 
or  England;  or  consequenth'  why  a  patriot  Egyptian  prince,  who 
had  gallantly  but  vainly  fought  for  the  national  independence  in 
early  youth,  say  at  the  age  of  25,  might  not,  forty-eight  years 
afterwards,  as  the  result  of  a  more  successful  struggle'*,  have  been 
hailed  as  monarch  by  his  fellow-countrymen  even  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-three,  or  have  lived  and  reigned  to  the  age  of 
seventy-nine.  The  fact  of  his  having  reigned  but  six  years  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  an  argument  that  he  had  mounted  the 
throne  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  There  is  nothing  certainly 
so  improbable-^  in  this  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 

1  m.  15.,  conf.  11.  140  ;  Tbuc.  i.  112. 

5  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  11.  pp.  46.  78.  .316.;  Dablmanu,  Herodot.  §  8.  p. 
45.;  Bunsen,  Egypten's  Stelle  in  d.  Weltgesch.  Bd.  11.  p.  150. 

^  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  306. 

*  That  the  struggle  was  renewed  whenever  opportunit j  offered  during 
the  interval  appears  from  Tbucjdides,  i.  112. 

^  That  Herodotus  was  conscious  of  no  such  improbability  is  clear  from 
one  of  the  passages  (11.  140.)  in  which  he  mentions  Amyrtaius.  He  there 
describes  another  earlier  Egyptian  king  Sethos  as  having,  much  in  the 
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somewat  hackneyed  expedient  preferred  by  Mr.  Grote,  of  assuming 
two  Aniyrt^i,  one  for  Herodotus  another  for  Manetho.  Of  such 
a  duplicate  Aniyrtteus  there  is  no  trace  in  the  allusions  of  either 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Diodorus,  or  other  authors  who  treat  of 
the  history  of  this  time.  Had  there  been  two,  the  absence  of  all 
such  notice  were  the  more  surprising,  that  both  would  certainly 
have  been,  each  in  his  own  sphere  of  influence,  a  very  remarkable 
personage.  For  Herodotus  tells  us  that  "no  man  ever  inflicted 
greater  evils  on  the  Persians"  than  his  Amyrta^us  ;  Avhile  the  Amyr- 
taeus  of  Manetho  wrested  from  the  same  Persians  the  sceptre  of 
Egypt,  Avhich  they  had  wielded  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Nor 
indeed  can  the  strong  language  used  by  Herodotus  to  characterise 
the  anti-Persian  influence  of  his  Amyrtaeus,  be  considered  as  jus- 
tified merely  by  his  performances  in  the  first  part  of  his  career, 
though  perfectly  appropriate  in  its  application  to  the  long-con- 
tinued and  finally  successful  struggle  of  the  hardy  old  veteran 
against  the  alien  dynasty. 

Herodotus  in  the  same  passage  ^  describes  "  Paiisiris,  the  son 
of  Amyrtaeus,  as  having  received  from  the  Persian  monarch  the 
sovereignty  of  his  father,  according  to  the  usual  Persian  policy 
of  allowing  the  sons  even  of  rebellious  vassals  to  retain  their 
paternal  dominions,  where  they  willingly  gave  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  supreme  government."  This  will  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  with  Manetho,  the  native  Egyptian  annalist..  th( 
dynasty  of  Amyrtaeus  the  Saite  ends  with  himself.  Manetho  would 
naturally  exclude  from  his  list  of  independent  Egyptian  sovereigns 
one  who  had  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  a  mere  satrap  of  the 
Persian  emperor.  Accordingly,  setting  Paiisiris  aside  altogether, 
he  begins  a  new  dynasty,  the  29th,  with  another,  Mendesian,  king. 
This  passage  of  Herodotus  aff"ords  also  a  further  argument  that 
the  Amyrtaeus  of  Manetho  and  of  Herodotus  are  the  same.  For 
it  is  certain  that  the  government  of  Egypt  was  never  given  by  the 
Persians  to  an  Egyptian  vassal  king  during  the  previous  period.^ 

same  way  as  Amyrtaeus,  been  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  fens,  as  having 
remained  there  fifty  years  in  concealment,  and  as  having  at  the  end  of 
that  period  succeeded  in  obtaining  and  keeping  possession  of  the  throne. 

1  III.  15. 

^  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  author  has  been  gratified  to  find 
that  the  opinion  of  his  valued  friend  the  Chev.  Bunsen,  —  perhaps  the 
highest  living  authority  on  any  such  question, — relative  to  the  Amyrtaeus 
of  Herodotus  and  his  age,  coincides  in  all  matei'ial  points  with  that  here 
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Mr.  Grote  further  argues,  with  some  plausibility,  that  had  He- 
rodotus continued  to  live  and  write  his  history  as  late  as  has  here 
been  supposed,  he  would  hardly,  in  alluding  to  the  Greek  national 
disasters  assumed  by  him  to  have  been  portended  by  the  earthquake 
at  Delos  in  490  b.  c,  have  restricted  them  to  those  which  occurred 
"  in  the  reigns  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,"  521 — 423 
B.  c,  to  the  exclusion  consequently  of  the  great  Athenian  cata- 
strophe before  Syracuse,  which  occurred  in  413  B.C.  This  argu- 
ment might  have  some  weight  in  the  case  of  ordinary  writers  of 
history,  but  has  none  in  the  particular  case  of  Herodotus.  In  that 
spirit  of  methodical  subtlety,  which  he  every  where  exhibits  in  the 
adjustment  of  his  theory  of  divine  dispensation,  as  fully  illustrated 
in  Chapter  VI.  of  our  own  text,  three  generations  of  calamity  would 
abundantly  suffice  for  one  prodigy.  The  disasters  of  Syracuse  or 
of  TEgospotamoi  would  possess  special  claims  to  some  special  por- 
tent for  their  own  behoof.  As  a  parallel  case  may  be  adduced  the 
pains  he  takes  to  assure  us,  that  the  destruction  of  Athens  and 
devastation  of  Attica  by  Xerxes  were  not  judgements  on  the  Athe- 
nians for  their  murder  of  the  Persian  ambassadors,  but  for  some 
other  offence  or  impiety  which  he  has  not  vouchsafed  to  mention. 
Mr.  Grote's  objections'  to  the  view  here  preferred  all  proceed  on 
the  general  ground,  that  "  the  supposed  mention  by  Herodotus  of 
a  fact  so  late  as  408  b.  c.  perplexes  the  whole  chronology  of  his 
life  and  authorship."  "According  to  the  usual  statement  of  his 
biography,  which  every  one  admits,  and  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  call  in  question,  he  was  born  in  484  b.  c.  Here  there  is  an 
event  alluded  to  in  his  history,  which  occurred  when  he  Mas 
seventy-six  years  old."  That  Herodotus  should  have  continued  to 
write  his  history  down  to  an  advanced  stage  of  his  life,  were 
nothing  improbable  in  itself;  and  many  of  the  best  and  most 
critical  of  his  commentators  have,  in  fact,  been  led  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  his  own  text  to  the  opinion  (in  which  we  do  not 
altogether  concur),  that  the  whole  work  was  composed  in  the  old 
age  of  the  author.  But  as  to  what  Mr.  Grote  calls  the  "usual 
statement  of  his  biography  which  every  one  admits,  and  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  question,"  it  amounts  to  nothing  more 
we  apprehend  than  the  statement  of  Pamphila,  the  intrinsic  value 
of  which  we  deny  altogether.^  Her  statement  is  proved  to  be  false 
in  the  case  of  Hellanicus  by  an  extant  passage  of  his  works,  and 
admitted  to  be  so  by  jMr.  Grote  himself  in  a  note  to  p.  617.  of  his 

1  p.  405.  ^  Supra,  p.  217.  note  7. 
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sixth  voliune.     He  need  have  very  little  scruple  therefore  in  dis- 
carding her  testimony,  if  necessary,  in  the  case  of  Herodotus. 

Another  argument  which  here  suggests  itself  of  the  late  period 
at  which  Herodotus  died,  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  unanimous 
judgement  of  the  antient  critics  of  every  period  made  him  junior 
to  Hellanicus.  The  latter  historian  therefore  being  ascertained 
upon  his  own  evidence  to  have  been  still  engaged  in  writing  in 
406  B.C.,  it  follows,  unless  we  altogether  reject  antient  testimony 
on  the  subject,  inclusive  even  of  that  of  Pamphila,  tliat  Herodotus 
must  have  outlived  the  year  408  b.  c. 


APPENDIX  H.     (Page  265.) 

ON    THE    OLYMPIC    LECTURE    OF    HERODOTUS. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  credibility  of  Lucian's  legend  have 
been  forcibly  stated  by  Dahlmann  ;  and  many  of  the  points  on 
which  he  dwells  are  substantially  those  to  which  prominence  has 
been  given  in  the  text  above.  But  while  there  is  this  similarity  in 
the  object  there  is  some  difference  in  the  method  of  the  two  argu- 
ments. Our  able  predecessor  appears  to  have  weakened  his  case, 
by  too  great  a  deference  to  other  traditions  concerning  Herodo- 
tus possessing  little  better  claim  to  authenticity  than  that  of  the 
Olympic  lecture.  He  adopts  for  example  implicitlj',  with  Larcher 
and  other  commentators  of  the  old  school,  the  precise  dates  as- 
signed by  Pamphila  to  the  nativities  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides.  He  also  acquiesces  in  the  view  of  those  commentators,  as  to 
an  original  connexion  between  the  Olympic  legend  of  Herodotus 
as  a  lecturer,  and  that  of  Thucydides  as  a  listener ;  which  two 
assumptions  involve  a  third,  that  the  lecture,  if  it  took  place  at  all, 
must  have  taken  place,  as  Larcher  had  laid  down,  in  456  b.  c.  ;  in 
the  28th  year  of  the  historian's  age,  and  in  the  16th  of  tliat  of 
Thucydides.  Accordingly,  against  these  combined  hypotheses 
and  the  chronological  improbabilities  which  they  involve,  the 
whole  strength  of  Dahlmann's  argument  has  been  directed.  Lu- 
cian  however  betrays  no  knowledge  of  the  share  in  the  Olympic 
lecture  assigned  by  the  Byzantine  writers  to  Thucydides;  the  later 
origin  of  which  legend  may,  on  grounds  stated  in  our  own  text, 
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ing  him  to  have  had  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  —  coincided  with 
that  of  Pamphila.  Dahlmann's  chronological  arguments  therefore, 
however  valid  against  Larcher,  are  of  no  force  against  Lucian,  nor 
consequently  against  those  adiierents  of  Lucian  ^  who  place  a  less 
implicit  reliance  than  Dahlmann  on  Pamphila's  dates.  These  de- 
fects of  Dahlmann's  method  may  be  illustrated  by  his  argument  on 
the  passage  of  Herodotus  relative  to  the  skulls  on  the  battle-field 
of  Papremis.  Tliat  passage,  he  observes  2,  "proves  that  the  histo- 
rian's visit  to  Egypt  did  not  take  place  until  after  i'SG  b.  c,  and 
consequently,  that  in  that  year,  in  which  "  (according  to  Larcher 
and  Dahlmann's  theory)  "  he  is  represented  as  reciting  his  descrip- 
tion of  Egypt  at  Olympia,  he  had  not  yet  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
the  Nile."  Here  there  are  two  fallacies.  For  in  the  first  place 
the  account  of  Lucian,  leaving  out  of  the  question  Pamphila's  dates 
for  which  he  is  no  way  responsible,  may  apply  to  any  Olympic 
year  prior  to  44'4<  b.  c.  in  which  the  historian  settled  at  Thurium  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  very  probable  that  Herodotus  may 
have  visited  Egypt  more  than  once. 

Our  own  argument  against  Lucian  has  been  restricted  to  the 
only  ground  on  which  he  can  fairly  be  assailed;  by  excluding  from 
it  all  other  traditions  concerning  Herodotus  but  such  as  can  ad- 
vance solid  pretensions  to  be  better  attested  than  Lucian's  own 
Olympian  anecdote. 
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ON    THE    SELF-CONTRADICTIONS    OF    HERODOTUS. 

In  order  to  avoid  an  undue  accumulation  of  such  details  in  our 
main  text,  we  have  reserved  for  this  note  a  few  other  specimens  of 
this  curious  kind  of  "  Homeric"  self-contradiction. 

Herodotus,  at  the  commencement  of  his  work,  tells  us  that 
Croesus  king  of  Lydia  was  the  first  who,  by  formal  acts  of  ag- 
gression against  the  Greeks  of  Asia  minor,  provoked  that  spirit 
of  international  hostility  between  the  Hellenic  and  oriental  races 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Darius  and 
Xerxes.  Yet  immediately  afterwards  he  describes,  in  much  detail, 
a  previous  succession  of  similar  acts  of  violence  against  the  same 

1  Kriiger  for  example,  Leben  d.  Thucyd.  p.  32.  '  §  13.  p.  68, 
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Hellenic  colonists  ;  invasions  of  their  territorj*,  sieges  and  sacks 
of  their  cities,  &c.,  as  habitually  carried  on  bj'  the  predecessors 
of  the  same  Croesus ;  by  Alyattes,  Sadyattes,  Ardys,  and  Gyges. 
What  he  means  probably,  and  afterwards  says,  is,  that  Crcesus  was 
the  first  who  reduced  the  Hellenic  commonwealths  to  a  permanent 
state  of  vassalage.  But  the  expressions  used  in  i.  5.  are  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  descriptions  given  in  i.  14.  sqq.  Nor  can 
the  charge,  even  as  against  the  Lydian  raonarchs  generally,  be 
reconciled  with  the  historian's  account  of  the  previous  piratical 
invasion  and  occupation  of  large  portions  of  Lydia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  bj  the  Ionian  emigrants.^  In  the  face  of  these 
notices,  with  what  justice  can  the  Lydian  kings  be  stigmatised  as 
first  aggressors,  for  endeavouring  by  all  means  in  their  power  to 
subdue  or  expel  the  descendants  of  those  original  usurpers. 

When  Croesus  was  preparing  to  make  w^ar  on  Cyrus,  one  of  his 
councillors  endeavoured  to  disuade  him  by  pointing  out  the  in- 
equality of  the  stakes  at  issue  between  him  and  his  adversary;  that 
while  he  had  every  thing  to  lose  in  case  of  defeat,  being  the  most 
prosperous  monarch  of  his  time,  the  Persians  were  a  race  of  needj"^ 
adventurers,  from  a  victory  over  whom  he  would  derive  no  ad- 
vantage whatever.  Upon  which  Herodotus  adds  his  own  com- 
ment :  that  "  before  their  conquest  of  Lydia  the  Persians  were 
strangers  to  all  the  good  things  of  life."  He  here  forgets,  for  the 
sake  of  a  momentary  effect  of  contrast,  not  only  that  the  Persians 
had  already  conquered  the  great  and  wealthy  empire  of  the  Medes, 
but  that  he  had  himself  described  Cyrus,  when  bent  on  that  con- 
quest, as  encouraging  his  countrymen  to  undertake  it,  by  pointing- 
out  the  great  abundance  of  the  "  good  things  of  life  "  which  it 
would  secure  them.^ 

In  book  VI.  121.  Herodotus  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  re- 
port which  had  gone  abroad,  of  a  conspiracy  to  betray  Athens  to 
the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  having  been  set  on  foot 
by  the  Alcma^onidffi,  —  "a  family  who,"  he  adds,  "had  hitherto 
been  more  distinguished  for  their  hatred  of  tyrannical  government 
than  even  Callias  son  of  Pha^nippus,  who  alone  among  the  Athe- 
nians, during  the  temporary  expulsion  of  Pisistratus  from  the  city, 
had  ventured  to  become  a  purchaser  of  the  confiscated  property 
of  that  usurper."  Compare  this  statement  with  the  historian's 
previous  account^  of  the  mode  in  which,  on  that  same  occasion, 

1  I.  14G.  2  J  71  .  coi-if,  12G.  207.  i.  61. 
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Megacles,  chief  of  this  very  family  of  Alcmoeonidae,  had  been  the 
instrument  of  reestablishing  the  expelled  tyrant  in  his  despotic 
power  on  condition  of  his  espousing  the  daughter  of  his  renegade 
confederate ;  the  same  renegade  who  here  with  his  whole  race 
is  lauded  by  Herodotus  as  the  unflinching  friend  of  constitutional 
liberty. 

In  book  II.  103.  110.  Sesostris  is  described  as  having  conquered 
the  Scythians.  But  in  book  iv.  46.  the  same  Scythians  are  glorified, 
— in  the  time  of  Darius, —  as  being  not  only  hitherto  unconquered, 
but  as  altogether  invincible. 

In  book  1. 70.  Herodotus  mentions  a  bronze  cup,  sent  by  the  Spar- 
tans to  Croesus  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  as  having  been  inter- 
cepted and  seized  at  Samos  on  its  passage  to  Sardis,  just  about  the 
time  when  Croesus  was  defeated  and  dethroned  by  Cyrus.  In  iir. 
48.  he  describes  a  present  of  300  eunuchs,  sent  by  Periander  of 
Corinth  to  king  Alyattes  father  of  Croesus,  as  having  been  also  in- 
tercepted at  Samos  on  their  passage,  "■  about  the  same  time  when 
the  Spartan  cup  was  plundered  in  the  same  island."  At  this  rate, 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Croesus  must  have  coincided  with 
some  part  of  the  reign  of  his  father  and  predecessor  who  died 
fifteen  years  before. 

In  book  V.  40.  Anaxandrides  king  of  Sparta  is  said,  in  marrying 
two  wives, — the  first  married  being  childless, — to  have  committed 
"an  act  very  contrary  to  Spartan  custom  and  feeling."  Yet  soon 
afterwards  (vi.  61.  sq.)  Ave  find  tlie  possession  of  two  wives  by 
king  Ariston  alluded  to  without  comment,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary 
usage;  and  in  the  sequel  he  is  described,  also  without  censure  or 
remark,  as  marrying  a  third,  the  other  two  being  still  both  living, 
but  childless,  as  in  the  case  of  Anaxandrides. 


APPENDIX  K.     (Page  419.) 

ON  THE  MYTHICAL,  DETAILS  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  THERMOPYL^. 

No  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  text  above  of  the  400  Thebans, 
also  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  formed  part  of  the  force  detained 
by  Leonidas  in  the  Pass ;  neither  their  presence  nor  their  perform- 
ances having  any  bearing  whatever  on  the  question  there  more  im- 
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mediately  at  issue.  It  has  however  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr. 
Grote ',  that  the  historian's  account  of  their  share  in  the  campaign 
of  Thermopylae  is  one  of  the  few  points  on  which  Herodotus  has 
been  successfully  attacked  by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch.  They  are  re- 
presented by  the  historian  as  having  been  detained  by  Leonidas 
against  their  will  when  he  dismissed  the  bulk  of  his  army,  from  his 
knowledge  of  their  Persian  partisanship,  and  with  a  desire  to  put 
their  assumed  zeal  for  the  patriotic  cause  to  the  same  test  to  which 
his  own  men  and  the  Thespians  had  voluntarily  subjected  them- 
selves. It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  improbabilities  were  here 
the  greatest:  that  Leonidas  should  have  been  influenced  by  any 
such  motive  to  keep  the  Thebans  ;  or  that  the  Thebans,  aware  of 
his  reason,  and  of  the  fate  to  which  they  wei-e  destined,  should  have 
tamely  acquiesced  in  his  orders.  A  body  of  BcEotian  men  at  arms, 
however  disaffected  to  the  national  cause,  were  assuredly  no  cow- 
ards ;  and  would  rather  have  fought  their  way  home  in  such  a  case 
even  through  a  line  of  Spartan  enemies,  than  have  quietly  remained 
to  be  butchered  by  Persian  friends.  But  even  had  they  remained, 
must  it  not  have  further  occurred  to  Leonidas  himself,  that  the 
natural  course  for  them  to  have  taken,  and  in  such  an  emergency  a 
perfectly  justifiable  course,  would  have  been, — the  moment  the 
action  commenced, — to  have  joined  the  Persians  in  their  assault 
on  the  Spartan  and  Thespian  troops  ?  The  result  however  is  de- 
scribed by  the  historian  as  different,  and  his  description  does  but 
accumulate  improbability  on  improbability.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  action,  when  the  Spartans  and  Thespians  were  nearly  all  slain, 
the  Thebans,  he  tells  us,  crossed  over  to  the  Persians,  begged  for 
quarter,  and  their  lives  were  spared.  Up  to  this  moment  however 
he  describes  them  as  having  fought,  like  their  countrymen,  against 
the  Persians.  If  so,  they  Avere  certainly  the  simplest  and  most  dis- 
interested body  of  traitors  to  a  national  cause  of  whom  record  has 
been  preserved.  But  altliough  they  fought,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  them  were  killed,  as  well  because  no  mention  occurs  of 
their  bodies  in  the  sequel,  as  from  the  historian's  own  limitation  of 
their  loss  to  some  half-dozen  men  whom  the  Persians  slew  by  mis- 
take on  the  advance  of  the  phalanx  to  beg  for  quarter.  We  are 
thus  called  on  to  believe  that  of  three  battalions,  all  engaged  on  the 
same  narrow  spot  of  ground,  and  during  the  same  space  of  time, 
with  an  overwhelming  number  of  adversaries,  while  two  of  them 

'  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  v.  p.  122. 
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had  been  entirely  cut  to  jiieces,  tlie  third  escaped  without  any  lof^s 
whatever.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  strangely  improbable 
and  discordant  statements  with  each  other  or  with  historical  truth. 
Mr.  Grote,  while  deferring  to  the  authority  of  Herodotus  in  re- 
gard to  the  presence  of  the  400  Thebans  in  tlie  Pass,  adopts  the 
tradition  of  Diodorus,  which  represents  Thebes  as  divided  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war  between  two  factions, —  one  favourable  to 
the  patriotic  cause,  the  other  to  Xerxes  ;  and  the  former  as  sending 
the  contingent  of  400  men  to  Thermopylae. i  But  he  overlooks 
the  further  statement  of  the  Sicilian  author  (perhaps  the  most 
probable  part  of  his  account),  that  the  same  Theban  force  was 
not  present  at  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  Pass,  having  been  dis- 
missed with  the  other  Greeks  bj^  Leonidas.  Mr.  Grote  assumes 
further,  in  opposition  to  both  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  that  the 
zeal  of  the  400  for  the  national  cause  had  induced  them  voluntarily 
to  remain;  but  that  when  the  struggle  between  life  and  death  was 
brought  fairly  home  to  them,  they  lost  heart  and  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  Little  weight  can  in  any  case  attach  to  such  conjec- 
tural attempts  to  patch  up  the  anomalies  and  self-contradictions  of 
popular  Greek  tradition.  But  this  hypothesis,  even  judged  ujoon 
its  own  merits,  has  its  own  share  of  improbability.  It  is  certainly 
not  very  credible  that  a  body  of  warriors,  who  were  dastardly 
enough  to  betray  their  comrades  and  desert  to  the  enemy  at  the 
last  crisis  of  a  great  and  brilliant  action,  should,  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, Avhen  free  to  return  home  with  the  main  body  of  the  national 
army,  have  had  desperation  enougli  deliberately  to  prefer  the 
alternative  of  self-immolation.  But  the  story  of  tlie  two  parties  in 
Thebes,  one  for  the  Greeks  the  other  for  the  Medes,  each  so  strong 
and  independent  as  to  have  an  army  at  its  disposal,  is  itself  an  un- 
authenticated  legend,  of  which  no  trace  exists  but  in  the  apocryphal 
page  of  the  Sicilian  compiler.  The  Thebans  themselves  evidentlv 
knew  nothing  of  it  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  who  introduces  them 
in  their  own  elaborate  apology  for  their  "  Medism,"  never  denying 
their  defection  to  have  been  general,  but  merely  excusing  it  on  the 
ground  of  coercion  by  the  dominant  oligarchy.  Had  there  been  in 
the  state  at  the  time  a  patriot  pai-ty  strong  and  zealous  enough  to 
send  400  hoplites  to  the  confederate  force  in  spite  of  that  oligar- 
chy, the  Theban  orator  at  Platsea  would  not  have  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  the  circumstance  in  his  harangue. 

1  p.  123. 
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The  aiitliority  of  Herodotus  therefore  remains  good  as  to  the 
general  course  of  Boeotian  policy  during  the  war.  So  long  as  cen- 
tral Greece  remained  in  possession  of  the  national  forces,  the  The- 
bans,  ashamed  or  afraid  to  desert,  affected  cooperation,  even  to  the 
extent  of  sending  their  share  of  troops  to  defend  its  frontier.  But 
when  the  same  district  was  occupied  by  the  invaders,  the  Thebaus 
at  once  joined  them.  The  only  sound  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  many  exaggerated  or  conflicting  stories  above  recapitulated 
relative  to  the  affair  of  Thermopylae,  and  from  others  that  might 
be  collected  from  standard  authors  of  every  period  of  antiquity, 
is  :  that  all  or  most  of  the  details  transmitted  of  that  celebrated 
action,  beyond  the  substantial  fact  of  a  large  body  of  Spartans  and 
other  Greeks  having  perished  in  defence  of  the  Pass,  are, — like  the 
details  of  the  battle  of  Thyrea',  or  the  synchronism  of  the  battles 
of  Salamis  and  Himera,  of  Platsea  and  Mycale^ — no  better  than 
popular  fables.  In  addition  to  the  discrepancies  of  statement  above 
examined,  it  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  tlie  account  given  by 
Diodorus^,  "  Plutarch,"*  and  Justin  5,  of  the  affair  of  Thermopylae 
differs  altogether  from  that  of  Herodotus.  According  to  them 
Leonidas  and  his  men  fell,  not  in  open  battle  in  the  Pass  itself, 
but  in  a  murderous  midnight  assault  on  the  Persian  camp.  Dio- 
dorus  again  limits  the  numbers  of  the  Greek  forlorn  liope,  —  va- 
riously rated  by  Herodotus  in  one  place  at  1000,  in  another  at  4000, 
— to  500;  300  Spai'tans  and  200  Thespians.  Pausanias^,  while 
also  excluding  the  Thebans,  adds  80  Mycenians  of  whom  Hero- 
dotus knows  nothing;  and  Justin''  (or  rather  Trogus)  limits  the 
exploit  to  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  alone.  It  has  been  customary 
with  modern  writers,  and  naturally  enough,  to  dismiss  these  later 
accounts  as  valueless,  compared  with  the  graver  authority  of  the 
"  Father  of  history."  There  can  however  be  no  doubt  that  they 
too  rested  on  older  more  nearly  contemporaneous  data  ;  and  con- 
sidering how  improbable  and  self-contradictory  the  version  of  He- 
rodotus is  in  all  its  details,  his  prior  title  to  credit  becomes,  in  this 
particular  instance,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  defective. 

>  Supra,  p.  328. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  166.,  ix.  100.  Diodorus  (xiii.  62.)  substitutes  Ther- 
iiiopylas  for  Salamis  ! 

^  XI.  10.  *  De  Malig.  Her.  .32.  ^  Lib.  u. 

^  X.  XX   1.  "•  Loo.  cit. 
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ON    THE    WALLS    OF    BABYLON. 

Mr.  Grote  however  (here  quoted,  loc.  sup.  cit.)  has  no  difficulty 
in  accepting  in  its  integrity  the  account  of  Herodotus  ;  and  vin- 
dicates his  belief  by  an  appeal  to  the  Chinese  wall,  which  he 
describes  as  "  1200  English  miles  in  length,  from  20  to  25  feet 
in  height,  and  wide  enough  for  six  horses  to  run  abreast."  The 
analogy  is  not  very  appai'ent  between  such  a  line  of  frontier  ram- 
part, averaging  about  22|  feet  of  cubic  dimensions,  and  two  city 
-walls  each  337  feet  high,  60  miles  long,  ajid  from  50  to  75  feet 
broad.  The  grandeur  of  the  Chinese  work  consists  certainly  not 
so  much  in  its  own  bulk,  as  in  the  great  extent  of  the  frontier 
line  which  it  protected.  But  the  parallel  between  the  t^\K)  fails 
as  entirely  in  regard  to  bulk  as  to  general  character.  The  above 
figures  give  for  the  whole  of  the  outer  Babylonian  wall  an  amount 
of  gross  cubic  dimensions  more  than  double  that  of  the  whole 
Chinese  wall  ;  and  taking  the  inner  line  of  Babylonian  wall  at 
little  more  than  one  half  the  size  of  the  outer  one,  the  dimensions 
of  the  two  together  would  be  from  three  to  four  times  those  of 
the  Chinese  structure.  Mr.  Grote,  in  order  to  add  force  to  his 
illustration,  remarks  that  the  Chinese  wall  "  contains  more  ma- 
terials than  all  the  buildings  of  the  British  empire  put  together." 
At  this  rate  the  walls  of  Babylon  must  have  contained  from 
three  to  four  times  as  much  masonry  as  all  the  buildings  of  the 
British  empire  ;  —  a  consequence  which  certainly  does  not  tend 
to  increase  our  faith  in  the  numbers  of  Herodotus.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  Mr.  Grote  has  here  used  the  phrase  "  British  em- 
pire "  inadvertently  for  British  islands.  Otherwise,  taking  the 
expression  in  the  literal  sense,  the  statement  it  affirms  may  be 
pronounced  still  more  wildly  extravagant  than  the  historian's 
account  of  the  Babylonian  fortification.  The  substitution  of 
"islands"  for  "empire"  would  diminish  the  exaggeration  of  the 
statement,  but  would  be  far  fruni  reducing  it  within  the  bounds 
of  credibilitv. 
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OS    THE     HYPOTHESIS     THAT     THE     HISTORY    OF     HERODOTUS     IS 
AX    UNFINISHED    WORK. 

There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  blindness  to  the  higher 
principles  of  epic  composition  with  \vhieh  the  disciples  of  the 
Wolfian  school  of  criticism  continue  to  be  afflicted,  than  the  fact, 
that  several  very  able  modern  commentators  of  Herodotus  have 
pronounced  his  history  an  unfinished  work,  even  in  respect  to  its 
main  narrative  ;  and  Iiave  insisted  that  his  original  plan  comprised, 
or  ought  to  have  comprised,  a  further  sequel  of  events,  such  as 
would  have  been  destructive  of  that  unity  which  now  constitutes 
its  fundamental  excellence.^  Had  the  historian  continued  his 
subject  beyond  the  return  of  the  Athenian  fleet  to  the  Pirseus,  as 
these  critics  have  suggested  ;  had  he  undertaken  to  record  the 
transactions  narrated  by  Thucydides  in  his  introductory  chapter ; 
the  rise  of  fresh  heart-burnings  betwixt  Athens  and  Sparta ;  the 
insidious  attempts  of  the  latter  state  to  obstruct  the  measures  of 
the  Athenians  for  the  restoration  of  their  country  to  its  former 
prosperity  ;  and  the  fresh  naval  armaments  fitted  out  by  tlie  Con- 
federacy against  the  Persians, —  we  should  have  been  embarked 
in  an  entirely  new  career  of  historical  adventures,  which  Hero- 
dotus would  assuredly  perceive  to  be  beyond  the  just  limits  of  his 
undertaking,  as  instinctively  as  Thucydides  has  recognised  in  them 
an  appropriate  introduction  to  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  only  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  this  doctrine  is  a 
passage  of  the  seventh  book  2,  in  which  the  historian  promises  to 
direct  the  reader's  attention  in  the  sequel  to  a  transaction  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  present  narrative;  but  of  which  transaction  no 
further  mention  is  made  in  the  existing  text.     A  more  reasonable 

1  There  is  no  obvious  reason,  says  O.  Miiller  (Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  p.  269.), 
why  Herodotus  should  have  carried  down  the  war  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Persians  to  the  taking  of  Sestos,  without  mentioning  any  subse- 
quent event.  This  opinion  however,  strange  to  say,  he  contradicts  — 
but  without  retracting  it,  in  a  note  to  the  same  page  ;  where  the  taking 
of  Sestos  is  very  properly  characterised  as  a  "  distinctly  marked  epoch." 
Conf.  Dahlmann,  Herodot.  iii.  §  9.  p.  48.,  ix.  §  37.  p.  217. ;  Smith,  Diet. 
V.  Herodotus,  pp.  432.  434. 

«  VII.  213. 
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inference  would  be  that  Herodotus,  who  in  so  many  other  instances 
has  noticed  prospectively,  or  in  the  way  of  episode,  matters  extra- 
neous to  his  immediate  subject,  has  in  tliis  single  instance,  after 
promising  further  information  forgotten  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 


APPENDIX  N.     (Page  494.) 

ON     THF.    AWARDS     OF     MARTIAL     ARISTIA     BY    THE    GREEK     CON- 
FEDERACY. 

The  principle  on  which  the  awards  of  Aristia,  or  preeminent 
valour,  were  bestowed  by  Herodotus,  or  by  Greek  public  opinion, 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  narrow  Spartan  principle  which 
dictated  the  useless  sacrifice  of  valuable  lives  at  Thermopylae; 
account  being  taken,  not  so  much  of  the  aggregate  excellence  of 
the  several  combatants,  as  of  the  degree  of  desperation  displayed 
in  the  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  the  foe.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operations  before  Plataai  to  the  close  of  the  battle, 
the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  not 
only  in  all  respects  blameless,  but  as  distinguished  by  brilliant 
courage  combined  with  strict  discipline.  During  the  retrograde 
movement  from  Gargaphia  to  Oeroe,  while  the  fortunes  of  Greece 
were  being  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  dogged  insubordination  of  a 
Spartan  chief  of  battalion-,  the  Athenians  were  steadily  following 
out  the  combined  movement ;  their  share  in  the  execution  of  which 
was  peculiarly  hazardous,  exposing  them  to  the  much  dreaded 
assaults  of  the  Persian  horse,  the  only  very  efficient  portion  of  the 
enemy's  force  ;  while  the  Spartan  march,  being  over  the  declivities 
of  Cithgeron,  was  free  from  that  annoyance.^  The  Athenians,  in 
the  battle  itself,  were  opposed  to  the  Thebans  and  other  Helleno- 
Persian  troops,  an  enemy  more  than  five  times  their  own  number, 
and  in  themselves  unquestionably  far  more  formidable  than  the 
native  Persians,  the  tumultuous  barbarism  of  whose  attacks,  as 
described  by  Herodotus,  rendered  them  an  easy  conquest  to  any 
well  disciplined  body  of  Hellenic  warriors.  The  old  and  bitter 
hatred  of  the  Thebans  against  the  Athenians  insured,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  we  also  learn  from  the  historian,  a  determined  resistance 

'   See  ospeclally  ix.  '20.  nqq.  '  ix.  53.  ^  ix.  50. 
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on  the  part  of  the  former.^  Even  after  tlie  enemy  was  driven  from 
his  position  the  victory  remained  undecided,  as  Herodotus  pointedly 
tells  us,  until  secured  by  the  superior  conduct  of  the  Athenians  ; 
Spartan  ferocity  having  been  altogether  at  fault  in  its  efforts  to 
storm  the  fortified  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  was  carried  at  once 
by  the  Attic  troops.^  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  not  only 
is  the  award  of  superior  valour  bestowed  on  Sparta,  but  the  same 
Amompharetus,  who  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  action  had 
risked  the  fortune  of  the  battle  by  an  act  of  mischievous  and  in- 
solent disobedience,  for  which  a  modern  lieutenant-colonel  might 
have  been  shot  or  cashiered, — because  he  happened  to  fall  fiercely 
fighting  in  the  subsequent  onslaught,  is  numbered  among  the  four 
warriors  to  whom  the  highest  honours  of  the  victory  were  awarded. 


APPENDIX  O.     (Page  511.) 

ON  THE  ATHENIAN  CHARGE  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON, 

Mr.  Grote3  supposes  the  object  of  this  rapid  charge  to  have  been, 
to  prevent,  by  an  instantaneous  attack,  the  disunion  and  distrac- 
tion which  the  partisans  of  Hippias  were  endeavouring  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  citizens.  Whether  he  means  the 
citizens  left  behind  in  the  town,  or  the  citizen  soldiers  drawn  up  on 
the  field,  is  not  specified.  In  either  case  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how, 
after  the  attack  was  once  resolved  on,  the  difference  of  some  five 
or  ten  minutes  between  the  time  required  for  charging  a  mile  at  a 
run  and  that  required  for  the  same  advance  at  quick  march,  could 
have  appeared  to  Miltiades  so  pregnant  with  momentous  political 
consequences,  as  to  have  led  him  to  prefer  a  mode  of  assault  which, 
as  Mr.  Grote  further  assumes,  instead  of  securing  the  victory  in- 
volved serious  risk  of  defeat.  That  Miltiades,  in  spite  of  his  ap- 
prehensions as  to  the  state  of  factions  in  the  city,  was  in  no  hurry 
to  bring  on  the  action,  whatever  may  have  been  the  ultimate  ve- 
locity of  his  attack,  is  evident  from  the  previous  statement  of  the 
historian  :  that  after  the  other  Attic  generals  had  consented  to 
devolve  on  him  their  share  in  the  common  right  of  exercising  the 

1  IX.  67.  -  IX.  70.  •■'  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  474.  sqq. 
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supreme  command  each  in  turn  on  successive  days,  he  had,  in  order 
to  escape  all  risk  of  blame  at  home,  delayed  the  action  for  several 
days  until  his  own  proper  turn  came  round. 

Mr.  Grote,  however,  in  the  face  of  this  statement,  has  assumed  S 
for  behoof  of  his  own  theory,  that  Miltiades  fought  the  battle 
immediately  after  the  resolution  of  his  colleagues  to  waive  their 
privilege  in  his  favour.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  Mr.  Grote's 
pointed  description^  of  Athens  "as  one  and  indivisible''  at  the 
epoch  of  this  battle,  "  instead  of  disunited,  and  torn  into  armed 
factions  as  she  had  been  forty  years  before,"  with  his  subsequent 
hypothesis  that  the  same  battle  was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  or  never 
fought,  through  the  machinations  of  the  Pisistratid  faction  in  the 
city  to  effect  an  armed  junction  with  the  Persian  force.^ 


APPENDIX  P.     (Page  511.) 

ox   A   POINT  OF  GRKEK   MILITARY  TACTICS. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  both  of  this  battle,  and  of  others 
fought  by  the  Greeks  during  their  flourishing  age,  that  the  Hellenic 
commanders  attached  greater  importance  to  the  strength  of  their 
flanks  than  to  that  of  their  centre,  and  had  little  notion  of  the  value 
of  the  opposite  system  of  bringing  the  main  attack  to  bear  on  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  best  troops  were  stationed  in  the 
wino-s,  and  the  critical  turn  of  the  action  depended  mainly  on  the 
efforts  of  the  two  lines  to  outflank  each  other."*  This  was  the  de- 
fect of  the  Lacedaemonian  tactics,  which  when  met  by  the  improved 
system  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  involved  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartan  armies  by  those  genei-als.  The  great  battle  of  Mantinea 
is  pointedly  described  by  Xenophon'^  as  having  been  gained  by  the 
modern  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line.  The  Macedonian  phalanx 
was  also  formed  on  the  principle  of  concentrating  the  weight  of  the 
attack  on  a  particular  point  of  the  enemy's  front;  so  much  so  as 
to  have  been  somewhat  unwieldy,  and  hence  unable  to  withstand 
the  still  more  improved  science  of  the  Romans. 

1  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  IV.  p.  463.  '  p.  452.  '  p.  462.  475.  sqq. 

*  Thucyd.  v.  71.  ■*  Hellen.  lib.  vii.  in  fine. 
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The  Persians  setin  to  have  had  no  fixed  rule.  At  Marathon 
their  best  troops  were  posted  in  the  centre  ;  at  Plattea  they  were 
on  the  flanks ;  a  change  dictated  perhaps  by  their  fatal  experience 
of  the  Greek  tactics  iu  tlie  former  battle. 
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PARALLEL    PHRASES    IN    HERODOTUS    AND    HOMER. 


HERODOTUS. 


1.      14.   ov^ev    yap   /xe'ya   'ipyoy  a-'    uvtov 
aWo  iyii'sro. 


II.  £.  303.,  V-  'tW. ; 
Od. -.92.,  x-i08., 
alibi. 

27.   (u  yap  70VT0  Bioi  Trou'iaeuty.  Odyss. v.236.,o.536. 

45.    oh  (TV  fioi  .    .    .    a'lTLOc,  aWa  dtojy   \    II.  y.    164-.  ;    Od.    o. 

Kov  rii  ...  I        347.,  X.  558. 

87.   Tou    'AiroWwia   £-i^:a\EO/.(£)ov,  e'i   |    II.  a.  39. 

ri  01  Ke-)^upi(Ti.uiov 

168.    ic-icTac     ovK    aVwJ'T/T-o,     aW      v-o 

Qprj'iKwv.   .    .    . 
188.    iroWai    Kupra  a/ja^ai   rerpaKVKXoi 
ij^Loyeiai. 
II.      22.   ye'pavot,  (pevyovcruL  rut'  j^tiyuwja. 
104.   yoi'iaag  ce  nporfpoy  avroc  7/  at^ovaac 

aXXwv. 
138.   diycpea  ovpayofuijKea. 
III.       14.    i~i  yi'jpaoc  oldu. 


„  caKpveiy  f-itv  KpoTcro)',  cuKpveiy  ce 
Ylepaiioy  rove  TTCiptcyrag  .  .  . 
avrd)  Tt  Kop/3ii(7fj  ifftXde'iy 
o'lKToy   .    .    . 

34.    ~6y  iTifiaTt  ^laXiff-a. 

36.    oW  o'vTi  ^niptjy   .    .   . 


Od.  A.  323.,  77.  120., 
p.  293.  ;  II.  p.  25. 

II.  w.  189.266.  324. ; 
Od.  ;.  72.,  I.  241. 

II.  y.  3.  sqq. 

Od.  y.  93.,  ^.  324, 
e.  491. 

Od.  £.  239. 


II.  X-  60.,  w.  487. ; 
Od.  o.  347.  alibi. 

Od.  L  184. 


II.  /3.  21.,  TT.  146. 
Od.  c.  93. 
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II.  e.  528.,  I.  252. 
179.,  p.  356.;  Od. 
y.  267.  alibi. 

II.  £.  88. 

II.  r.  242. 

II.  0.  524. 

Od.  X.  274. 

II.  I.  203. 

Od.  a.  368.,  2.  321. 

II.   /3.  20. ;    Od.    5. 

803.,   alibi:  conf. 

supra,  Vol.  I.    p. 

491. 
Od.  V.  280. 
II.  r?.  125. 

Od.  r.  203. 

Frag.   Homeric,  ap. 

TEschin.  Tim.  ed. 

Reisk.  p.  141. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  Homeric  or  poetical  terms  ^waypio, 
III.  36.;  Trpoppi^oc,  1.  32.,  III.  40.  ;   cvax^lixepoe,    IV.  28. 


HERODOTUS. 

III.      36.  Ifxol  ^e  TTUT^jp  (TOQ  KvpOQ  iyerlWeTu 
TToWa  krtXeuwj'. 


81.    ^eifiappo)  TTOTUfiw 'iKeXog. 
135.   Ku)  ufxa  kVoc  T£  Kai  tpyor  iiroitt. 
VI.      23.    i.iiadoc  hi  o'l  i']V  ElprjjAit'og. 

66.    vaTspu)     f-uyTVi     XporM    avuTrvara 

kyh'ETO  ravra. 
84.    i^ujpoTepoi'  TTueii'. 
130.   Traicog  Ttjg  tf^n'ie  fAit]cr-i}peQ. 
VII.      17.   iiyeipoy  .   .  .   .  vwepaTciy  rod  ' Apra- 
€a!^ov. 


158.  ovTd)  di)  TiXoJi'og  ixyijariQ  yiyoye. 

159.  ri    KE   }xly    vifudj^euy  u  IltXoTridr]Q 

'  Ay  a  i^ii  jj.  I  wy. 

VIII.         8.   XiyeTUi   .   .   .  \pEvhicrL  'i/cfXa. 

IX.    loo.   (pi'ifii]    re   eiriwTa-o    kg    to    orpciro- 
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With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  Being  Dr.  Carpenter's  Article  on  the  Varieties  of 
Mankind,  reprinted,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  from  "  Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology."    Post  Svo.  {In  preparation. 
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CATLOW.—FOPULAR  CONCHOLOGY ; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modern  System  of  Conchology: 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells, 
and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  Agnes  Catlow.  With 
312  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CAYLEY.— DANTE' S  DIVINE  COMEDY. 

The  Vision  of  Hell.  Translated  in  the  Original  Ternary  Rhyme.  By  C.  B.  Cayley,  B.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

CECIL.— THE  STUD  FABM  s 

Or,  Hints  on  Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road.  Addressed  to  Breeders 
of  Race  Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors,  and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cecil.  With  Frontispiece;  uniform  with  Harry  Hieover'sPraefi'cn;  Horsmanship.  Fcp.  8vo. 
5s.  half-bound. 

CIIESNEY.—TIIE  EXPEDITION  FOE  THE  SURVEY  OF  THE 

RIVERS  EUPHRATES  and  TIGRIS,  carried  on  by  order  of  the  British  Government, 
in  the  Years  1835,  1836,  and  1837.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Chesney,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  Commander  of 
the  Expedition.  Vols.  I.  and  IT.  in  royal  8vo.  with  a  coloured  Index  Map  and  numerous 
Plates  and  Woodcuts,  63s.  cloth.— Also,  an  Atlas  of  Thirteen  Charts  of  the  Expedition, 
price  ^'1.  lis.  6d.  in  case. 
***  The  entire  work  will  consist  of  Four  Volumes,  royal  8vo.  embellished  with  Ninety-seven 
Plates,  besides  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  chiefly  made  by  OflScers 
employed  in  the  Surveys. 

CLISSOLD.—THE  SPIBITUAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  .4P0CA- 

LYPSE,  as  derived  from  the  Writings  of  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Swedenborg  ;  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  Ancient  and  ^Modern  Authorities.  By  the  Rev.  Augustus  Clissold,  M.A.,  formerly 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    4  vols.  8vo.  Two  Guineas,  cloih. 

CONYBEARE  AND   HOWSON.—THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

of  SAINT  PAUL;  Comprising  a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a  Paraphrastic 
Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in  Chronological  Order.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CoNYBKARE,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson, 
M.A.  late  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  With  Engravings  on  Steel  and 
Wood  of  the  Principal  Places  visited  by  the  Apostle,  from  Original  Drawings  made  on  the 
spot  by  W.  H.  Bartlett;  and  numerous  Maps,  Cliarts,  Woodcuts  of  Coins,  &c.  The  First 
Volume  ;  with  Eighteen  Engravings  on  Steel,  Nine  Maps  and  Plans,  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   4to.  28s.  cloth.     Vol.  II.  Part  I.  price  9s.  boards. 

*»*  To  form  Trvo  Volumes,  in  course  of  publication  in  about  Twenty  Parts,  price  28.  each;  of 
which  Seventeen  are  now  ready. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

New  Edition,  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  22  Plates,  7s.  6d.  cloth  ;  with  the  plates  coloured,  12s.  cloth. 

COPLAND.— A  DICTIONABY  OF  PBACTICAL  MEDICINE; 

comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Life;  with  numerousapproved  Formula;  of  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  James  Copland, 
M.D.  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  .*3,  cloth  ;  and  Parts  X.  to  XV.  4s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 

THE  CHILDBEN'S  OWN  SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By  Miss  Julia  Cor.ner,  Author  of  "  Questions  on  the  History  of  Europe,"  &c.  With  Two 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Steel.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 
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COX.—PBOTESTiyTISM  AXD  I^OJLIXISJI  CONTRASTED  BY 

the  ACKNOWLEDGED  and  AUTHENTIC  TEACHING  of  EACH  RELIGION.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  John  Edmund  Cox,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford ;  Vicar  of  St. 
Helen's,  Bishop^ate,  London.    2  vols.  Svo.  28s.  cloth. 

CRESY.—AX  ENCYCLOPEDIA    OF  CIVIL   ENGINEERING, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Edward  Cresy,  F.S..\.  C.E.  In  One  very 
large  Volume,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  Three  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  explanatory 
of  the  Principles,  Machinery,  and  Constructions  which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Civil  Engineer.    Svo.  £3.  13s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  CRICKET-FIELD;    OR,  THE  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY 

of  the  GAME.  Illustrated  with  Diagrams,  and  enlivened  with  Anecdotes.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Principles  of  Scientific  Batting,"  &c.  With  Two  Engravings  on  Steel;  uniform  with 
Harry  Hieover's  Hunting-Field.    Fcp.  Svo.  as.  half-bound. 

DALE.— IHE DO JIESTIC LITURGY  AND  FAMILY  CIIAF LAIN, 

in  Two  Parts :  The  First  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted  for  domestic  use, 
with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate  Sennon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M..\.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  2d  Edition. 
Post  4to.  21s.  cloth:  or,  bound  by  Hayday,  31s.  6d.  calf  lettered  ;  ^62.  10s.  morocco. 

/•  The  Family  Chaplain,  price  r2s.  cloth, 
beparately  |  r^^^  Domestic  Liturgy,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

DAVIS.— CHINA  DURING  THE  WAR  AND  SINCE  THE  PEACE. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart.,  late  Her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  in  China;  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Colony  of  Hong-Kong.  2  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Wood  En- 
gravings. [/«  the  press. 

DELABECHE.—THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

By  Sir  Henry  T.  Delabeche,  F.R  S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    In  One  large  Volume,  with  many  Wood  Engravings.    Svo.  ISs.  cloth. 

DELABECHE.— REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORNWALL, 

DEVON,  and  "WEST  SOMERSET.  By  Sir  Henry  T.  Delabeche,  F.R.S.,  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Published  by  Order  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury.  Svo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  large  Pates, 
14s.  cloth. 

DE  LA  RIVE'S  WORK  ON  ELECTRICITY.— A  TREATISE  ON 

ELECTRICITY;  its  Theory  and  Practical  Application.  By  A.  De  la  Rive,  of  the 
Academy  of  Geneva.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.    2  vols.  Svo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

DENNISTOUN— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKES  OF  URBINO  ; 

Illustrating  the  Arras,  Arts,  and  Literature  of  Italy,  from  MCCCCXL.  to  MDCXXX.  By 
James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  With  numerous  Portraits,  Plates,  Fac-similes,  and 
Engravings  on  Wood.    3  vols,  crown  S\"o.  £2.  8s.  cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  "  Twelve  Years  Ago,"  "    ome 
Passages  from  Modern  History,"  and  "Letters  on  Happiness."    Second  Edition,  enlarge 
ISmo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
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EASTLAKE.—3IATEEIALS     FOR     A     HISTORY     OF     OIL 

PAINTING.  By  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  Esq.  P.R.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. ;  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Commission  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  connexion  with  the  rebuilding-  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  &c.    8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

*»*  Vol.  II.  On  the  Italian  Practice  of  Oil  Painting,  k  preparing  for  publication. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT:  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the 
English  Texts  ;  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-English 
and  English-Greek.    New  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.    Royal  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

THE    ENGLISHMAN'S    HEBREW    AND     CHALBEE    CON- 

CORDANCE  ofthe  OLD  TESTAMENT;  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations:  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and 
their  occurrences,  &c.    2  vols,  royal  Svo.  .sfe'S.  13s.  6d.  cloth  ;  large  paper,  £\.  14s.  6d. 

EPHEMERA.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SALMON: 

In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  The  Theory,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Fly-Fishingfor  Salmon  :  with 
Lists  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in  the  Empire ;  Part  II.  The  Natural  History 
of  the  Salmon,  all  Its  known  Habits  described,  and  the  best  way  of  artificially  Breeding  It 
explained.  Usefully  illustrated  with  numerous  Coloured  Engravings  of  Salmon  Flies  and 
Salmon  Fry.  By  Ephemera,  Author  of  "  A  Hand-Book  of  Angling;"  assisted  by  Andrew 
Young,  of  Invershin,  Manager  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  Salmon  Fisheries.  Fcp.  Svo. 
with  coloured  Plates,  14s.  cloth. 

EPHEMERA.— A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING ; 

Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom-fishing,  Salmon-fishing;  with  the  Natural  History  of 
River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Catching  them.  By  Ephemera,  of  "  Bell's  Life  in 
London."    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  cloth. 

ERMAN.— TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA  : 

including  Excursions  northwards,  down  the  Obi,  to  the  Polar  Circle,  and  southwards  to  the 
Chinese  Frontier.  By  Adolph  Erman.  Translated  by  W.  D.  Cooley,  Esq.  Author  of 
"  Tlie  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery ;"    2  vols.  Svo.  with  Map,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

FORBES.— DAHOMEY  AND  THE  DAHOMANS: 

Being  the  Journals  of  Two  Missions  to  the  King  of  Dahumey,  and  Residence  at  his  Capital, 
in  the  Years  1849  and  1850.  By  Frederick  E.  Forbes,  Commander,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S. ;  Au- 
thor of  "  Five  Years  in  China,"  and  "  Six  Months  in  the  African  Blockade."  With  10  Plates, 
printed  in  Colours,  and  3  Wood  Engravings.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s.  cloth. 

FORESTER  AND  BIDDULPHS  NORWAY. 

Norway  in  1848  and  1849:  containing  Rambles  among  the  Fjelds  and  Fjordsof  the  Central  and 
Western  Districts ;  and  including  Remarks  on  its  Political,  Military,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Social 
Organisation.  By  Thomas  Forester,  Esq.  With  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Lieutenant 
M.  S.  BiDDULPH,  Royal  Artillery.  With  a  new  Map,  Woodcuts,  and  Ten  coloured  Plates 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot.    Svo.  18s.  cloth. 

FOSS.—THE  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND  : 

with  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  and  Miscellaneous  Notices  connected  with  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple 
Vols.  I.  II.  III.  and  IV.    Svo.  56s.  cloth. 

FRANCIS.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND; 

Its  Times  and  Traditions.    By  John  Francis.    Third  Edition.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s.  cloth. 
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FRANCIS.-- A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  RAILWAY ; 

Its  social  Relations  and  Revelations.    By  John  Francis.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  cloth.  ] 

i 

FRANCIS.— CHRONICLES  ANB  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  STOCK 

EXCHANGE.    By  John  Francis.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  12s  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLD- 

SMITH.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club. 
With  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq. 
Uniform  with  Thomsnn's  Seasons  illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  8vo. 
One  Guinea,  cloth  ;  or,  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  £\.  16s. 

GOSSE.—A  NATURALIST'S  SOJOURN  IN  JA3IAICA. 

By  p.  H.  GossE,  Esq.,  Author  of  "The  Birds  of  Jamaica,"  "Popular  British  Ornitholog>',' 
&c.    With  coloured  Plates.    Post  8vo.  Us.  cloth. 

GRAHAM.— ENGLISH ;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION 

Explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  New  Kdition, 
revised  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

GURNEY.— HISTORICAL  SCHETCHES, 

Illustrating  some  Memorable  Events  and  Epochs,  from  a.d.  1,400  to  a.d.  1,546  By  the  Rev. 
John  Hampden  Gurney,  M. A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Mary-le-bone.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Cd.  cloth. 

GWILT—AN  ENCYCLOPjI'WIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt.  Illustrated  with  more  than 
One  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  Second  Edition,  witli  a 
Supplemental  View  of  the  Symmetry  and  Stability  of  Gothic  Architecture ;  comprising  upwards 
of  Eighty  additional  Woodcuts.    8vo.  52s.  6d.  cloth 

SUPPLEMENT.— Comprising  a  View  of  the  Symmetry  and  Stability  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture; Addenda  to  the  Glossary;  and  an  Index  to  the  entire  Work;  with  upwards  of 
Eighty  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SIDNEY  HALL'S  NEW  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS 

OF  FIFTY-THREE  MAPS  (size  20  in.  by  16in.),  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  care- 
fully coloured;  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  Maps,  with  their 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  An  entirely  N'ew  Edition,  corrected  tliroughout  from  the  best  and 
most  recent  Authorities  ;  with  all  the  Railways  laid  down,  and  many  of  the  .Maps  re-drawn 
and  re-engraved.    Colombier  4to.  £o.  5s.  half-bound  in  russia. 

HARRISON— ON   THE    RISE,   PROGRESS,   AND  PRESENT 

STRUCTURE  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Harrison,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.—TIIE  HUNTING-FIELD. 

By  Harry  Hieover,  Author  of  "  Stable-Talk  and  Table-Talk;  or.  Spectacles  for  Young 
Sportsmen."  With  Two  Plates-One  representing  The  Right  Sort;  the  other,  The  Wrong  Sort. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL  HORSEMANSHIP. 

By  Harry  Hieover,  Author  of  "Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk;  or.  Spectacles  for  Young 
Sportsmen."  With  2  Plates— One  representing  Going  like  fiorkmen;  the  other,  (Joing  like 
Muff's.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 
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TIABEY IITEOVER.-TIIE  STUD,  FOR  PRACTICAL  PUIi.POSES 

AND  PRACTICAL  MEN:  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Clioice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  By  Harry  Hieov.ir,  Author  of  "  Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk."  With  Two  Plates 
— One  \Q^vesc\\iin%  A  prettu  good  sort  for  most  puro  ses ;  the  other  'Raj/ther'  a  bad  sort  for 
any  purpose.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

JIARRY  HIEOTER.—TRE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUB; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Manacfemetit  of  the  Stable.  By  Harry  Hieover,  Author  of 
"Stable-Talk  and  Table-Talk  ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen"  Second  Edition;  with 
Portrait  of  the  Author  on  his  favourite  Horse  Harlequin.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

HARRY  lUEOVER.— STABLE  TALK  ANB  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPECTACLES  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  By  Harry  Hieover.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  24s.  cloth. 

ILilFKER.— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut. -Col.  P.  Hawker.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved;  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  V\^oodcuts  by  Adiard  and 
Branston,  from  Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  &c.    Svo.  21s.  cloth. 

IILYBN'S  BOOK  OF  IJIGNITIES : 

Containing  ROLLS  OF  THE,  OFFICIAL  PEKSONAGES  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  Civil, 
Ecclesastical,  Judicid,  Military,  Naval,  and  Muiiicijial,  from  the  EARLIEST  PERIODS  to 
the  PRESENT  TIME ;  (,'ompiled  chiefly  from  the  Records  of  the  Public  Ofiices.  Together 
with  the  Soverighs  of  Europe,  from  the  foundation  of  their  respective  States  ;  the  Peerage 
and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain,  and  numerous  other  Lists.  Being  a  New  Edition,  improved 
and  continued,  of  BEATSON'.-J  POLITICAL  INDEX.  By  Jcseph  Haydn,  Compiler  of 
"The  Dictionary  of  Dates,"  and  other  Vt'orks.    Svo.  25s.  half  bound. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  ex.iErgerate  the  usefulness  of  a  coTiipila'ion  like  tliis.  To  all  putllc  and  official  men,  and  to  others 
engaged  in  various  hranches  of  hist*  rical  rescari-h,  it  will  be  a  book  of  constant  reference."  Morning  Post 

"  The  Hook  of  Dignities  will  become  a  necessary  volume  in  nil  puW'C  offices,  and  will  he  found  in  most  libra  ies  a 
valuable  book  of  reference,  in  afftirding  information  of  a  kind  not  else^vhere  collected  together,  while  it  may  he  relied  on 
as  recent  and  authentic.  '  Literakv  Gazette. 

SIR  JOHN  IIERSCITEL.— OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Heuschel.  Hart.  &c.  &c.  &c.  New  Edition  ;  with  Plates  and  Wood  En- 
gravings.   Svo.  ISs.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  ANB  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  A7C070S.  "  Manners  make  the  man."  New  Edition, 
revised  (with  atUlitions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

LORD  IIOLLANHS  MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  Time.  By  Henry  Richard  Lord  Holland. 
Edited  by  his  Son,  He.nrv  Edward  Lord  IL)lland.    Vol.  I.      Post  Svo.  gs.  6d.  cloth. 

LORB  HOLLANHS  FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCiiS.  Ev  Henry  Richaud  Lord  Holland.  Comprising  Anecdotes,  and  an 
Account  of  such  Persons  and  Political  Intrigues  in  Foreign  Countries  as  have  fallen  v.ithin 
his  Lordship's  observation.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland  ;  with 
Fac-siniile.    Second  Edition.    Post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

HOLLANB.— CHAPTERS  ON  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Henry  Holland,  .M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  Phy- 
sician Extraordiiiary  to  the  Queen  ;  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert.    Svo. 

HOOK- THE  LAST  BAYS  OF  OUR  LORB'S  MINISTRY: 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  AVeek.  By  Walter  Farquhar 
Hook,  D  D.  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to-  the  Queen. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 
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HOOKER.— KETF  GABBEXS ; 

Or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jackson 
Hooker,  K.H.  D.C.L.  F.R.A.  &  L.S.  &c.  &c.  Director.  A'ew  Edition.  lOmo.  with  nuiuerous 
Wood  Engravings,  6d.  sewed. 

HOOKER  ANB  ARNOTT.—THE  BRITISH  FLORA; 

Comprisin,?  the  Pha;no^amous  or  Flowerino^  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  The  Sixth  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections;  and  numerous  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous 
Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.R.A. 
and  L.S.  &c.,  and  G.  A.  Walker-Abnott,  LL.D.  F.L.S.  and  R.S.  Ed.;  Regius  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  J2mo.  with  12  Plates,  Us.  cloth  ;  or  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  2!s. 

HORXE.—Ay  IKTROBUCTIOX  TO   THE  CRITICAL   STUBY 

and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Hobne,  B.D. 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Rector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St.  Edmund  the  King 
and  Martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street ;  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected;  with  numerous  Maps  and  Facsimiles  of  Biblical  Manuscripts. 
5  vols.  8vo.  63s.  cloth ;  or  .^5,  bound  in  calf. 

HORXE.—A  COMPENBIOUS INTROBUCTION  TO  THE  STUBY 

of  the  BIBLE.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Being  an  An.ilysis  of  his  "Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  12mo.  with  Maps  and 
other  Engravings,  9s.  boards. 

HOWITT.—THE  CHILBREN'S  YEAR. 

By  Mary  Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  engraved  by  John  Absolun,  from  Original 
Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt.    Square  16mo.  5s.  cloth. 

IIOIFITT.—THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  wTitten  by  himself;  e.xhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  William  Howitt.  New 
Edition ;  witlr40  Woodcuts.     Frp.  8vo.  Gs.  tloth. 

HOWITT.—THE  RUR.IB  LIFE  OF  ENGL  ANB. 

By  AViLLiAM  Howitt.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  revised  ;  with  Engravings  on  wood,  by 
Bewick  and  Williams  :  uniform  with  VisiU  to  Remarkable  Places.     Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT. -FISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fifclds,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  an(! 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition  ;  with 40  Engravings  on  Wood.  Medium  8vr.. 
21s.  cloth. 
SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Conntie^of  NORTHUMBERLAND  and  DURIIA5I,  with  .-i 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  With  upwards  of  40  Engravings  on  Wood.  Medium  Svu. 
21s.  cloth. 

HUBSON.—THE  EXECUTORS  GUIBE. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London  ;  Author  of"  Plain  Directions 
for  Making  Wills,"  and  "The  Parent's  Hand-book."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

HUBSON— PLAIN  BIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKIXG  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  1  Vict. 
c.  26.  To  which  is  added,  a  clear  E.xposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  information, 
&c.    By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.    New  Edition,  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

*»*  These  Two  works  may  be  had  in  One  Volume,  7s.  cloth. 
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limiBOLDT.— ASPECTS  OF  NATURE 

In  Different  Lands  and  DiRereiit  Climates;  with  Scientific  Elucidations.  By  Alexander  Von 
Hi'MBOLDT.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction  and  co-operation,  and  at  his  express 
desire,  by  Mrs.  Sabi.ne  New  Edition.  ICmo.  6s.  cloth:  or  in  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each,  cloth; 
lIalf-a-Ci"own  each,  sewed. 

BAllON  IIUMBOLUTS  COSMOS; 

Or,  a  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction 
and  co-operation,  and  at  his  express  desire,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edvfard  Sabine,  R. A.  V.P.  andTreas.  R.S.  Vols.  I.  and  H.  16mo.  Half-a-Crowneach,sewfi  i ; 
3s.  fid.  each,  cloth;  or  in  post  8vo.  !2s.  each,  cloth.— Vol.  HI.  Part  I.  posi  8vo.6s.  cloth:  or  in 
I6d>o.  seweii ;  3s.  6d.  cloth:  Part  II.  post  6vo.  7s  cloth;  and  in  ICnio.  3s.  sewed,  or  4s. 
cloth. 

HUIIPHliEYS.—SENTBIENTS  d-  SIMILES  OF  SHAKSPEABE ; 

A  CIas.sified  Selection  of  Similes,  Definitions,  Descriptions,  and  other  remarkable  Passages  in 
Shakspeare's  Plays  and  Poems  With  an  elaborately  illuminated  border  in  the  characteristic 
style  of  the  Elizabethan  Period,  and  other  Embellishments.  Bound  in  very  massive  carved 
and  pierced  covers  containinij  in  deep  relief  a  medallion  Head  and  Cypher.  The  lUuiiii- 
natioiis  and  Ornaments  designed  and  executed  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys.  Square  post 
8vo.  One  Guinea. 

MRS  JAMESONS  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS, 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Containing^  St.  Benedict  and  the  Early  Beuedictinps  in 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Fianders ;  the  Benedictines  in  England  and  in  Germany;  the 
Reformed  Benedictines;  early  Royal  Saints  connected  with  the  Benedictine  Order;  the 
Auoustines;  Orders  derived  from  the  Augustine  Rule;  the  Mendicant  Orders ;  the  Jesuits; 
and  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  Formina;  the  Second  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  With  Eleven  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  84  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo. 
28s.  cloth. 

MRS  JAMESONS  SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART; 

Or,  Legends  of  the  .Saints  and  Martyrs.  First  Series.  Containing- Legends  of  the  Angels 
and  Archangels  ;  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers;  the  Magda- 
lene; the  Patron  Saints;  the  Virgm  Patronesses  ;  the  Martyrs  ;  the  Bishops  ;  the  Hermits  ; 
and  the  Warrior-Saints  of  Christendom.  Second  Edition,  printed  in  One  Volume  for 
the  convenience  of  Students  and  Travellers;  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  and  Sixteen 
Etchings  by  the  Author.     Square  crown  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

MRS  JAMESONS  LEGENDS  OF  THE  3IAD0NNA, 

As  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Forming  the  Third  and  concluding  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jameson,  Author  of  "Characteristics  of  Women,"  &c.  With 
Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  Engravings  on  Wood.     Square  crown  8vo.  [7n  the  press. 

JEFFREY.— CONTRIB  UTIONS  Ta  THEEDINB  UR  GH REVIEW. 

By  Francis  jEFFUE-i',  late  One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
Second  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS: 

With  the  Life  by  Bishop  Heber  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Pack 
Eden,  Follow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  In  Ten  Volumes,  Vols.  II.  to  IX.  8vo.  price  Half-a- 
Guinea  each. 

*»*  The  First  Volume  (;»*<  m  ox Aet  oi  publication)  will  contain  Bishop  Heber's  Life  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  extended  by  the  Editor.— Vol.  X.  is  in  the  press. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR.— READINGS  FOR  EVERY  DAY 

in  LENT:  compiled  from  the  Writingsof  Bishop  JeremyTayi.or.  By  the  Author  of  "  Amy 
Herbert,"  "The  Child's  First  History  of  Rome,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 
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JOHNSTON.— A  NEIF  DICTION MiY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive^  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical:  forming  a  complete  General  Gazetteer  of 
theAVorld.  By  ALbXANDER  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  F.R.G.S  F.G.S.  ;  Geographer  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty;  Author  of  "The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Pha;no- 
raena."  In  One  Volume  of  1,440  pages;  comprising  nearly  Fitly  Thousand  Names 
of  Places.    8vo.  30s.  cloth  ;  or  strongly  half-bound  in  russia,  Mith  flexible  back,  price  41s. 

KEMBLE.—THE  SAXONS  IN  ENGLAND  : 

a  History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John 
MircuhLi.  Kemble,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  2Ss.  cloth. 

KIRBY  dc  SPENCE.—AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY ; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects  :  comprising  an  account  of  noxious  and  useful 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Jlotions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Rector  of  Barham ;  and  W. 
Spence,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

LMNG.— NOTES  ON  THE  POLITICLL  jIND  SOCIAL   STATE 

of  DENMARK  and  the  DUCHIES  of  HOLSTEIN  and  SLESWICK.  By  Samuel  Laing, 
Esq.,  Author  of  "  Journal  of  a  Residence  iu  Norway,"  "  A  Tour  in  Sweden,"  "  Notes  of  a 
Traveller,"  &c.    Svo.  iln  the  press. 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 

STATE  of  the  EUROPEAN  PEOPLE  in  1848  and  1849:  being  the  Second  Series  of 
"  Notes  of  a  Traveller."  By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.  Author  of  "  A  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Norway,"  "  A  Tour  in  Sweden,"  the  Translation  of  "  The  Heimskringla,"  and  of  "  Notes  of 
a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  &c."    Svo.  14s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.—THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  d  LONDON LY  l^bl, 

Reviewed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  Michel  Chevalier,  John  LEMOiNNE,and  Hector  Beklioz. 
Svo.  [Nearly  ready. 

LATHAM.— ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEjLRT. 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine  ;  comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
By  P.  M.  Latham,  M.  D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen  ;  and  late  Physician  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  l2mo.  16s.  cloth. 

LEE.— ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  Comprising 
the  Principles  of  Classification  interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  original  Accounts 
of  the  most  remarkable  Animals.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  numerous  additional  V.'oodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

L.  E.  L.—TIIE  POETIC.iL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON;  comprising  the  IMPROVISATRICE,  the  VENETIAN  BRACELET,  the  GOLDEN 
VIOLET,  the  TROUBADOUR,  and  other  Poetical  Remains.  New  Edition,  uniform  with 
Moore's  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Sacred  Songs  (  with  2  Vignettes  by  Richard  Doyle.  2  vols. 
l6mo.  10s.  cloth  ;  morocco,  21s. 

LETTERS  ON  HAPPINESS,  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND. 

By  the  Authoress"  of  "  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,"  "  Twelve  Years  Ago,  a  Tale," 
"  Some  Passages  from  Modern  History,"  and  "  Discipline."    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

By  A  Lady,  Authoress  of"  Letters  on  Happiness,"  "Twelve  Years  Ago,"  "  Discipline,"  and 
"  .•^ome  Passages  from  Mo  ieru  History."    3d  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  Cs.  cloth. 
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LABBNEKS  CABINET  CYCBOPJEBIA. 

The  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  of  History,  Bio^rapby,  Literature,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Natural 
History,  and  Manufactures.  Comprising  a  Series  of  Original  Works  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Robert  South EY,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Thomas  Keightley, 
John  Forster,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Moore,  Bishop  Thirlwall,  the  Rev.G.  R. 
Gleig,  J.  C.  L.  De  Sismondi,  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  G.S,  and  other  eminent  Writers. 
132  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Visnette  Titles,  prica  Nineteen  Guineas,  cloth.— The  works  sepa- 
rately, in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volume. 

The  complete  Series  comprisa  the  foil om7if/  Works:— 


37. 


39. 


Eeli's  History  of  Russia 3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

Bell's  Lives  of  British  Poets  . .  2  vols.    7s. 

Brewster's  Optics 1  vol.     3s.  6d. 

Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland 

Discovery  3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

Crowe's  History  of  France  . .  3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

De  Morgan  on  Probabilities  . .  1  vol.     3s.  6d. 

De  Sismondi's  History  of  the 

Italian  Republics 1  vol.      3s.  Cd.  j  38 

De  Sismondi's  Fall  of  theRoman 

Empire 2  vols.    7s. 

Donovan's  Chemistry 1  vol.     3s.  Gd. 

Donovan'sDoniestic  Economy  2  vols.    7s. 

Dunham's  Spain  &  Portugal    5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

Dunham'sHistoryof  Denmark, 

Sweden,  and  Norway 3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

Dunham's  History  of  Poland. .  1  vol.     3s.  6d. 

Dunham's  Germanic  Empire   3  vols.  10s.  6(1. 

Dunham's  Europe  during  the 

Middle  Ages i  vols.  14s. 

Dunham's  British  Dramatists  2  vols.    7s. 

Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Wri- 
ters of  Great  Britain 1  vol.      3s.  6d. 

Fergus's  History  of  the  United 

States 2vols.    7s. 

Fosbroke's  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities 2  volsf   7s. 

Forster's  Lives  of  the  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealth  5  vols.  17s.  6d. 
,  Gleig's  Lives  of  British  iMili- 

tary  Commanders    3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

22.  Grattan's  History  of  the  Ne- 

therlands     1  vol.      3s.  6d. 

23.  Ilenslow's  Botany    1  vol.     3s.  6d. 

24.  Herschel's  Astronomy    1  vol.      3s.  6d. 

25.  Herschel's  Discourse  on  Na- 

tural Philosophy 1  vol.      3s.  6d. 

2G.  History  of  Rome 2  vols.    7s. 

27.  History  of  Switzerland 1  vol.      3s.  Gd. 

28.  Holland's    Manufactures     in 

Metal    3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

29.  James'sLivesofForeignStates- 
men 5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

30.  Kater  &  Lardner's  Mechanics  1vol.      3s.  6d. 

31.  Keightley's  Outlines  of  Hist.    1vol.      3s.  Gd. 

32.  Lardner's  Arithmetic I  vol.      3s.  6d. 

33.  Lardner's  Geometry    1  vol.      3s.  6d. 


34.  Lardner  on  Heat 1  vol.      3s.  Gd. 

35.  Lardner's    Hydrostatics    and 
Pneumatics  1vol.      3s.  Gd. 

3G.  Lardner  &  Walker's  Electricity 

and  Magnetism 2  vols.    7s. 

Mackintosh,      Forster,      and 

Courteuay's  Lives  of  British 

Statesmen 7  vols.  24s.  6d. 

Mackintosh,  Wallace,  &  Bell's 

History  of  England 10  vols.  35s. 

Montgomery     and     Shelley's 

Eminent    Italian,   Spanish, 

and  Portuguese  Authors 3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

40.  ^Moore's  History  of  Ireland..*  vols.  14s. 

41.  Nicolas's  Chronology  of  Hist.  1  vol.      3s.  6d. 

42.  Phillips'sTri'atiseonGeology,  2  vols.    7s. 

43.  Powell's   History    of   Natural 
Philosophy 1  vol.     8s.  Gd. 

44.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manu- 
facture of  Silk  1  vol.      3s.  Gd. 

45.  Porter's      Manufactures       of 
Porcelain  and  Glass   1  vol.       3s.  fid. 

46.  Roscoe's  British  Lawyers  ....  1  vol.      3s.  Cd. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland  . .  2  vols.    7s. 

48.  Shelley's    Lives    of    Eminent 
French  Authors 2  vols.    7s. 

49.  Shuckard&Swainson's  Insects,  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

50.  Southey's  Lives  of  British  Ad- 
mirals   5  vols.  17s.  Gd. 

51.  Stebbing's  Church  History  . .  2  vols.    7s. 

52.  Stebbing's  History  of  the  Re- 
formation   2  vols.    7s. 

53.  Swainson's  Discourse  on  Na- 
tural History 1  vol.      3s.  Gd. 

54.  Swainson's  Natural  History  & 
Classification  of  Animals  . .  1  vol.      3s.  6d. 

55.  Swainson's  Habits  &  Instincts 
of  Animals 1  vol.     3s.  Gd. 

56.  Swainson's  Birds 2  vols.    7s. 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c.  2  vols.   7s. 

58.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds 1  vol.     3s.  6d. 

59.  Swainson's  Shells  &  Shell-fish,  1  vol.      3s.  6d. 

60.  Swainson's  Animals  in  Mena- 
geries   1vol.     3s.  Gd. 

61.  Swainson's     Taxidermy     and 
Bibliography 1  vol.      3s.  Gd. 

62.  Thirl  wall's  Historv  of  Greece,  8  vols.     28s. 
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LiyBLFA'.—IXTRODUCTIOX  TO  BOTAXY. 

By  J.  LixDLEY,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  &c.  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  College,  London. 
New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  copious  Ad..litions.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Six  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  24s.  cloth. 

LINDSAY. -OUR  NAVIGATIOX  AXB  MERCAXTILE  3IARINE 

LAWS  considered  with  a  view  to  their  general  Revision  and  Consolidation  ;  also,  an  Inquiry 
into  the  principal  Maritime  Institutions.    By  W.  S.  Lindsay.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LINTFOOB.—AXTHOLOGIA  OXOXIEXSIS, 

Sive  Florilegium  e  lusibus  poeticis  diversonim  Oxoniensium  Gra;cis  et  Latinis  decerptoin. 
Curante  Gclielmo  Lixwood,  M.A.  MAis  Christi  Alummo.    8vo.  Us.  cloth. 

LITTOX.—THE  CHURCE  OF  CHRIST, 

In  its  Idea,  Attributes,  and  Ministry  :  With  a  particular  reference  to  the  Controversy  on  the 
Subject  between  Romanists  and  Protestants.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Arthur  Litton,  M.A., 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Stockton  Heath  ;  and  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  Svo. 
16s.  cloth. 

"  This  volume  is  written  in  particular  reference  to  the  contrOTersy  on  the  subject  nair.ed  in  the  title-page,  -which  exists 

between  Romanists  and  Protestants The  antagonism  of  Rome  is  upheld  by  men  of  leamins,  aTid  it  requires  to  be  met 

by  men  similailv  qualified.  As  aid  towards  attaiiiing  surh  qualification,  Mr.  Litton's  work  will  be  found  of  great  use  ; 
containins,  as  it  does,  the  result  of  muih  research,  and  the  fruits  of  wisdom,  piety,  and  eamestnfss.  It  will  be  found 
alike  profitable  to  him  who  lias  not  the  opportunitT  to  inquire  extensively — to  such  a  one  it  will  spare  much  trouble — 
and  to  him  who  has  .searched  widely  and  lliouaht  profounoly ;  this  volume,  p-esenting  to  such  an  inqiiirer  and  thmker  a 
w(  rid  of  valuable  matter,  will  refresh  his  memory  and  lend  vigour  to  his  thoughts."  Cudbch  and  State  Gazette. 

LORBIER.— LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  31  ASTER  MARIXER 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calling.  By  the  late  Charles  Lorimer.  New  Edi- 
tion.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUBOX.-THE  AJIATEUR  GARBEXER'S  CALEXBAR  : 

Being  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  what  should  be  done,  in  a 
Garden  in  each  Month  :  with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite;  Directions  for  Laying 
Out  and  Planting  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubberies;  and  a 
short  Account,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Qnadrapeds,  Birds,  and  Insects  then  most  injurious  to 
Gardens.    By  .Mrs.  LofDON.    16ino  with  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  cioth. 

LOUBOX.-THE  BABY'S  COUXTRY  COJIPAXIOX; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  "  Gardening  for 
Ladies,"  &c.    New  Edition  ;  with  Plate  and  Wood  Engravings.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUBOX'S  SELF-IXSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUXG  GARBEXERS, 

Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying,  Levelling,  Planning  and 
Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective  ;  with  Examples 
shewing  their  applications  to  Horticultiu-e  and  Agricultural  Purposes.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Mr.  Loudon,  and  a  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  cioth. 

LOUBOX'S  EXCYCLOP^EBIA  OF  GARBEXIXG ; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardening :  including  all  the  latest  improvements ;  a  General  Hi.story  of  Gardening  in 
all  Countries  ;  and  a  Statistical  View  of  its  Present  State  :  with  Suggestions  for  its  Future 
Progress  in  the  British  Isles.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  by 
Branston.    New  Edition,  corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    Svo.  50s.  cloth. 

LOUBOX'S  EXCYCLOBJEBIA  OF  TREES  AXB  SHRUBS: 

being  the  Arboretum  etFruticelum  Britannicum  abridged:  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  Described ; 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts ;  and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  nse  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  With  about 
2,000  Engravings  on  Wood.    Svo.  jt2.  10s.  cloth. 
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LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPJi]DIA  OF  AGBICULTUBE : 

Comprisina:  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Vahiation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improvement, 
and  Mana-^ement  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  productions  of  Agriculture:  includingall  the  latest  Improvements,  a  general  History 
of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestions  for 
its  future  progress  in  the  British  Isles.  New  Edition  ;  with  upwards  of  1,100  Engravings  on 
Wood.     8vo.  £2.  10s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOP^dEDIA  OF  PLANTS; 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into.  Great  Britain  ; 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enalile  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  tlie 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  tiiul  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  The  Specific  Characters  by  an  Eminent  liotanist;  the 
Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby.  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1852,  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  [/« t/te press. 

LOUDON'S  ENCTCLOP.FDLL  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE  ;  containing  numerous  Designs, from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings  ;  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools;  v.itli  the  I'equisite  Fittings- 
up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Otiices,  Gardens,  and  Gaiden  Scetiery :  each 
Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Loudon.     With  more  than  2,000  Engravings  on  Wood.      8vo.  ^3.  3s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  If  OPTUS  BPITANNICUS ; 

Or,  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout :  With  a  Supplement,  including  all  the  Nevy 
Plants,  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  lUlited  by  Mrs.  Loudon  ;  assisted  by 
W.  H.  Baxter,  and  David  Wooster.        8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

SUrPLE.MENT,  including  all  the  Plants  introduced  into  Britain,  all  the  !icwly-discovcrcd 
British  Species,  and  all  the  kinds  originated  in  British  Gardens,  uj)  to  .March  1S50.  With 
a  New  General  Index  to  the  whole  W^ork.  By  W.  H.  Ba-^'tur  and  D.  Woosteii,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Loudon.    Svo.  Us.  cloth. 

LOW. -ELEMENTS  OF  PPACTICAL  AGRICULTURE ; 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.  F-R.S.E.  New  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Addi- 
tions, and  an  entirely  new  set  o!  above  200  W^oodcuts.    Svo.  21s.  cloth. 

low.— ON  LANDED  PROPERTY, 

And  the  ECONO.MY  of  EST.VTES ;  comprehending  the  Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
and  the  Principles  .and  Forms  of  Leases;  Farm-Buildings,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embank- 
ments, and  other  Rural  Works;  ;Minerals;  anil  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.R. 
Svo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  21s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.—TIIE    HISTORY    OF   ENGLAND    FROM    THE 

ACCESSION  OF  J.VMES  II.  By  Thomas  Baiungton  Macaulav.  New  Edition. 
Vols.  1.  and   11.  Svo.  32s.  cloth. 

IIACAUIAY.—CRTTTCAL    AND    inSTORIGAL    ESSAYS    CON- 

TRIBUTEI)  to  The  EDINBURGH  RICVIF.W.  By  Thomas.  Rabinoton  Macaulav. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume  ;  with  Portrait  by  E.  U.  Eddis,  engraved  in  line  by 
"W.Grentb-.ich,  and  Vignette.  Sciuarc  crown  Svo.  31s.  cloth;  30s.  calf  extra  by  Hayday.— Or 
n  3  vols.  Svo.  3<)s.  cloth. 
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MACAULAY.—LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME: 

With  IvRY  and  The  Armada.  By  Thomas  Babinqton  Macaulay.  New  Eiiitioi  • 
16mo.  48.  6d.  cloth;  or  10s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

MB.  MACAULAl'S  LAVS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by  George 
Scharf,  Jun.  and  engraved  by  Samuel  Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  ito.  21s.  boards  ; 
or  42s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

MACBON ALB. —  VILLA  VEROCCIIIO ; 

Or,  the  YOUTH  of  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI:  a  Tale.  By  the  late  Diana  Louisa  Mac- 
donald.    Fcp.  8vo.  Gs.  cloth. 

MACKAY.—THE  SCENERY  d   POETRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LAKES:  A  Summer  Ramble.  By  Charles  Mackay,Es.}.  LL.D.,  Authorof  "  The  Salaman- 
drlne,"  &c.  With  beautiful  Wood  Engravings  from  Original  Sketches.  A  New  and  cheaper 
Edition,  with  additional  lUustrat  ons.     Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH— SIR    JAMES    MACELYTOSH'S    3IISCELLA- 

NEOUS  WORKS;  including  his  Contributions  to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  A  New 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  engraved  in  line  by  W.  Greatbach, 
and  Vignette.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  or  30s.  calf  extra  by  Hayday. 

M'CULLOCH.—A     TREATISE     ON    THE     CIRCUMSTANCES 

which  DETERMINE  the  RATE  of  WAGES  and  the  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING 
CLASSES.     By  J.  R.  M'Cl'LLOCH,  Esq.     Fcp.  8vo   3s.  6d.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.—A  BICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETIC jLL, 

AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Illus- 
trated with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition  (1851),  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  improved  :  Including  a  New  Supplement.  8vo.  50s.  cloth  ;  or  55s.  half- bound 
in  russia  with  flexible  back. 

*»*  The  New  Supplement  may  be  had  sep.irately,  price  4s.  6d.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH.—A    BICTIONARY,     GEOGRAPHICAL,    STATIS- 

TICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects 
in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  6  large  Maps.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  and  in  part  re-written  ;  with  a  Supplement.    2  vols.  8vo.  63s.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH— AN  ACCOUNT,   BESCRIPTIVE  ANB   STATIS- 

TICAL,  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE;  exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical  Capacities,  Population, 
Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religious  Institutions.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved     2  thick  vols.  Svo.  42s.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH— A    TREATISE    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES   ANB 

PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  By  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.  Second  Edition  (1852),  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved.  Svo.  16s. 
cloth. 

MAITLANB—THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS: 

A  Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains.  By 
Charles  Maitland.  New  Edition,  corrected;  with  numerous  Wood-cuts.  8vo.  14s. 
cloth. 
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MARCE1\— CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments, 
By  Jane  Makcet.    New  Edition,  enlarf^ed  and  improved.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Jane  Marcet.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  23  Plates,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET— CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Jane  Marcet.  New 
Edition  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

MARCET- CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY ; 

comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agriculture.  By 
Jane  Marcs-t.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

MjLRCET— CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

By  Jane  Marcet.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  With  a  coloured  Map,  shewing 
the  comparative  altitude  of  Mountains.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARRYAT—MASTERMAN  READY; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  Marry  at,  C.B, 
Author  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  &c.  A  New  Edition,  complete  in  Two  Volumes  ;  with  numerous 
Woo  1  Engravings.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

MARRYAT—THE  MISSION; 

Ur,  Scenes  in  Africa.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  Marbyat,  C.B.  Author  of 
"Masterman  Ready,"  &c.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  r2s.  cloth. 

3IARRYAT.—  TIIE     PRIVATEER'S- 31  AN     ONE    HUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO.  By  Captain  F.  Maury  at,  C.B.  Author  of  "  Masterman  Ready,"  &c.  2  vols' 
fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

MARRYAT—THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  Ma  rryat,  C.B.  Author  of  "  Masterman  Ready," 
&c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  2  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MAUNDER.— THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages 
and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History ;  forming  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biography.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  A  New  and  carefully-revised  Edition, 
corrected  throughout,  and  extended  by  the  introduction  of  numerous  additional  Lives.  Fcp. 
8vo.  10s.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

3IAUNDER.—THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

Comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  their 
Religion,  Manners  and  Customs,  &c.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  New  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.  10s. 
cloth;  l)Ouiid  in  roan,  12s. 
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MAUNDER.— THE   SCIENTIFIC    &   LITERARY  TREASURY; 

A  new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles-Lettres  ;  including:  all  Branches  of 
Science,  and  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  familiar 
style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  act^uiring  infonnation  on  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
more  instructed.    By  S.  Maunder.   New  Edition.    Fop.  8vo.  10s. cloth;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature  :  in  which  the  Zoological  Characteristics  that 
distinguish  the  different  Classes,  Genera,  and  Species  are  combined  with  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing Information  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Economy  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  To  which  are  added,  a  Syllabus  of  Practical  Taxidermy,  and  a  Glossarial 
Appendix.  Embellished  with  900  accurate  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  made 
expressly  for  this  work.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth ; 
bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE.  Comprising  an  English  Grammar;  Tables  of  English 
Verbal  Distinctions  ;  Proverbs,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  in  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian, 
translated ;  New  and  Enlarged  English  Dictionary ;  Directions  for  Pronunciation ;  New 
Universal  Gazetteer;  Tables  of  Population  and  Statistics;  List  of  Cities,  Boroughs,  and 
Market  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom;  Regulations  of  the  General  Post  Office;  List  of  Foreign 
Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Productions;  Compendious  Classical  Dictionary  ;  Scripture 
Proper  Names  accented,  and  Christian  Names  of  Men  and  Women  :  with  Latin  Maxims 
translated;  List  of  Abbreviations  ;  Chronology  and  History;  compendious  Law  Dictionary ; 
Abstract  of  Tax  Acts  ;  Interest  and  other  Tables;  Forms  of  Epistolary  Address  ;  Tables  of 
Precedency ;  Synopsis  of  the  British  Peerage  ;  and  Tables  of  Number,  Money,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  By  Samuel  Maunder.  New  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  greatly  enlarged, 
Fcp.  8s'o.  10s.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MERIT  ALE.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS    UNDER   THE 

EMPIRE.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  28s.  cloth. 

TheTHIRD  VOLUME;  Completing  the  History  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Monarchy 
by  Augustus.    Svo.  Us.  cloth. 

J.UIES  3I0NTG03IERY'S  POETIC.iL   WORKS. 

With  some  additional  Poems,  and  the  Author's  Autobiographical  Prefaces.  A  New  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth  ; 
morocco,  21s. -Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  and  Seven  other  Plates,  20s.  cloth; 
morocco,  36s. 

MOORE.-  HEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDY, 

Familiarly  and  practically  considered  in  a  few  of  their  relations  to  the  Blood.  By  George 
Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.     Post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE.— MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 

By  George  Moore,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  New  Edition. 
Post  Svo.  Ss.  cloth. 

MOORE.— THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL    OVER    THE  BODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.    New  Edition.    Post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE.— THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

MIND.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  New 
Edition.    Post  Svo.  9s.  cloth. 
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THOMAS  MOOnWS  POETICAL  JFORKS ; 

Containino^  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  uniform 
with  Lord  Byron's  and  Southey's  Poems.  With  a  Portrait  by  George  Richmond,  engraved 
in  line,  and  a  View  of  Sloperton  Cottage.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth  ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  42s. 
—Or,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  £1.  10s.  cloth  ;  morocco,  £i.  lOs. 

MOORE.— SONGS,  BALLABS,  AND  SACRED  SONGS. 

By  Thomas  Mooke,  Author  of  "Lalla  Rookh,"  "Irish  Melodies,"  &c.  First  collected 
Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  iSIr.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  with 
Vignette  by  R  Doyle.    16mo.  5s.  cloth;  12s.  6d.  smooth  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition,  uni.*'orm  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome.  With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  5s.  cloth  ;  12s.  6d.  smooth 
morocco,  by  Hayday.— Or,  with  Vignette  Title  by  E.  Corbould,  fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  ;  bound 
in  morocco,  13s.  6d. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illustrated  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  ;  with  161  Designs,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Letterpress  engraved  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.Becker.  Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. ; 
bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  £2.  12s.  6d. 

*»*  The  Original  Edition,  in  imperial  8yo  ,   price  63s.   boards  ;  morocco,  by  Hayday, 
dCi.  Us.  6d. ;  proofs,  £^.  6s.  boards,— may  still  be  had. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH:    AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  5s.  cloth  ;  12s.  6d.  smooth  morocco, 
by  Hayday.— Or,  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  Four  Engi-avings  from  Paintings  by  Westall,  10s.  6d.  cloth ; 
bound  in  morocco,  14s. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH:    AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

With  13  highly-finished  Steel  Plates  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows,  and  Stephanoff, 
engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Charles  Heath.  New  Edition,  uniform  in 
size  with  Thomson''s  Seasons  and  Goldsmith's  Poems  illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8V0.  15s.  cloth;  morocco,  28s. 

%*  A  few  copies  of  the  Original  Edition,  in  royal  8vo.  price  One  Guinea,  still  remain. 

MOSELEY.—THE  MECHANICAL    PRINCIPLES    OE  ENGI- 

NEERIXG  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's  College,  London.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and 
Diagrams,  24s.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's 
College,  London.      New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICjLL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modern.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  James  Murdock,  D.D.  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  continued  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Soames,  M.A. 
4  vols.  8vo.  48s.  cloth. 
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MURE.— A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  \Vm.  Mure,  M.P.,  of  Caldwell.  3  vols.  8vo. 
36s.  cloth. 

MURRAY.— ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAFHY ; 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth:  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry, 
Commerce,  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Hugh 
Murray,  F.R.S.E.  :  assisted  by  other  Writers  of  eminence.  Second  Edition  ;  with  82  Maps, 
and  upwards  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts,  8vo.  ^63,  cloth. 

neaJjE.—the  riches  that  bring  no  sorrow. 

By  the  Rev.  Erskixe  Neale,  M. A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk ;  A\ithor  of  "The  Closing 
Scene,"  &c.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

"  The  eicellent  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  shew  how  worthless  riches  are  as  a  means  even  of  temporal  happiness, 
when  not  used  by  their  possessor  as  a  trustee  only  for  the  good  of  his  poorer  and  less  fortunate  brethren.  This  moral  is 
worked  out  bv  strong  contrasting  sketches,  such  as  Wood,  of  Gloucester,  as  contrasted  with  Hetherington,  the  bUnd  man's 
hope;  Lord  Hertford,  the  sensualist,  and  Bryan  Blundell.  the  frieud  of  the  merehant  seamen  at  Liverpool;  Morgan 
Jones',  the  miser  curate  of  Llandovery,  and  Bancroft,  the  benefactor  of  the  aged.  The  work  is  replete  with  curious  and 
instructive  anecdotes,  and  is  as  pleas'aut  to  read  as  profitable  to  think  on."  Britannia. 

NEALE.— THE  EARTHLY  RESTING  PLACES  OF  THE  JUST. 

By  the  Rev.  Erskixe  Neale,  M..\.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk;  Author  of  "  The  Closing 
Scene,"  &c.    With  Wood  Engravings.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  cloth. 

NEALE.— THE  CLOSING  SCENE; 

Or,  Christianitv  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last  Hoxirs  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By 
the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk.  New  Editions  of  the  First  and 
Second  Series.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  12s.  cloth  ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

NEWMAN— DISCOURSES    ADDRESSED     TO    MIXED    CON- 

GREGATIONS.  By  John  Hexry  Ne  ax.  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 
Second  Edition.  Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

LIEUTENANT  OSDORN'S  ARCTIC  JOURNAL. 

Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal.  By  Lieut  Sherard  Osborx,  R.N.,  Commanding 
H.M.S.V.  Pioneer  in  the  late  Expedition,  1850-51,  under  Capt.  Austin,  to  rescue  Sir  John 
Franklin.    With  Map  and  Four  coloured  Plates.    Post  Svo.  [Nearly  read)/. 

0  WEN  JONES.—  WINGED  THO  UGIITS : 

A  Series  of  Poems.  By  Mary  Axxe  Bacox.  With  Illustrations  of  Birds,  designed  by 
E.  L.  Bateman,  and  executed  in  Illuminated  Printing  by  Owen  Jones.  Uniform  with  Plowtrs 
and  their  Kindred  Thoughts  and  Fruits  from  the  Garden  and  the  Field.  Imperial  Svo. 
31s.  6d.  elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN      JONES.  —  FLOWERS      AND      THEIR      KINDRED 

THOUGHTS:  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By  Mary  Axxe  Bacox,  Authoress  of  "Winged 
Thoughts."  With  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Flowers,  designed  and  printed  in  Colours  by 
Owen  Jones.  Uniform  with  Fruits  from  the  Garden  and  the  Field.  Imperial  Svo.  31s.  6d. 
elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN  JONES.— FRUITS  FROJI  THE   GARDEN  AND   THE 

FIELD.  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  ByMARvAxxE  Bacox,  Authoress  of  "Winged  Tlioughts." 
With  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Fruit,  designed  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Owen  Jones. 
Uniform  with  F/«iP<?M  and  their  Kindred  Thoughts.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  elegantly  bound 
in  calf. 
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OIVEK— LECTURES     ON   THE    COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  18+3.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  Colleg:e.  New 
Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings.  [^Nearly  ready. 

OWEN.  —  LECTURES    ON  THE   COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College. 
In  2  vols.    The  First  Volume  ;  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

PASCAL'S  ENTIRE  WORKS,  TRANSLATED  BY  PEARCE. 

The  C(JMPLETE  WORKS  of  BLAISE  PASCAL :  With  M.  Villemain's  Essay  on  Pascal  con- 
sidered as  a  Writer  and  Moralist  prefixed  to  the  Provincial  Letters';  and  the  Miscellaneous 
Writings,  Thoughts  on  Religion,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity  re-arranged,  with  large 
Additions,  from  the  French  Edition  of  Mons.  P.  Faugfere.  Newly  Translated  from  the  French, 
with  Memoir,  Introductions  to  the  various  W^orks,  Editorial  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by 
George  Pearce,  Esq.    3  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  23s.  6d.  cloth. 

*»*  The  Three  Volumes  may  be  had  separately,  as  follows:  — 

Vol.  I.— PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS:  with  M.  Villemain's  Essay  on  Pascal  pre- 
fixed, and  a  new  iMemoir.    Post  Svo.    Portrait,  8s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.— PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION  and  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY, 
with  Additions,  from  Original  MSS. :  from  M.  Faugere's  Eilition.     Post  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.— PASCAL'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  Correspondence,  Detached  Thoughts, 
&c. :  from  M.  Faugfere's  Edition.    Post  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

PASIILEY.—PAUPERISM  AND  POOR-LAWS. 

By  Robert  Pashlev,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Author  of  "Travels  in  Crete."    Svo.  Half-a-Guiuea,  cloth. 

PEREIRA.—A  TREATISE  ON  EOOD  AND  DIET: 

With  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  &c.  By  Jon.  Pereira, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Author  of  "Elements  of  Materia  Medica."    Svo.  16s.  cloth. 

PESCIIEL.— ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  C.  F.  Peschel,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Dresden.  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  West.    With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts.  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  21s.  cloth. 

(  Part  1.  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
Separately.  \  Part  2.    Imponderable  Bodies    (Light,   Heat,    Magnetism,  Electricity,  and 
(.  Electro-Dynamics).    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  13s.  6d.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PAL jE- 

OZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S. 
F.G.S.  &c.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury.  Svo.  with 
60  Plates,  comprising  very  numerous  figures,  9s.  cloth. 

PORTLOCK.— REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and  described  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J.  E.  Portlock,  F.R.S, 
&c.     Svo.  with  48  Plates,  2 Is.  cloth. 
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POWER.— SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  W.  Tyrone  Power,  D.A.C.G.  From  a  Journal  kept  in  tliat 
Country,  from  July  18*6  to  June  ISi8.  With  8  Plates  and  2  Woodcuts,  from  Drawings  made 
on  the  spot.    Post  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

PULM.iN.  —  THE    VADE-MECUM    OF  FLY-FISHING    FOB 

TROUT :  being-  a  complete  Practical  Treatise  on  that  Branch  of  the  Art  of  Angling ;  with  plain 
and  copious  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Flics.  By  G.  P.  R.  Pulm  an,  Author 
of  "The  Book  of  the  Axe."  Third  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged  ;  with  several 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

PYCROFT.—A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

Adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity:  with  Literary  Anecdotes.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Pycroft,  B.A.  Author  of  "The  Collegian's  Guide,"  &c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

DR.  REECE'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE; 

For  the  Use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners; 
comprising  a  complete  Modern  Dispensatory,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distinguishing 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure,  and  Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human 
Frame.  With  the  latest  Discoveries  in  the  dilferent  departments  of  the  Healing  Art,  Materia 
Medica,  &c.  Seventeenth  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions ;  revised  and  corrected 
by  the  Author's  Son,  Dr.  Henry  Reece,  M.R.CS.  &c.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

RICH— THE  ILLUSTRATED    C02IP ANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

DICTIONARY  AND  GREEK  LEXICON:  forming  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Every-day  Life  of  the  Ancients. 
With  Representations  of  nearly  Two  Thousand  Objects  from  the  Antique.  By  Anthony 
Rich,  Jun.  B.A.  late  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Post  8vo.  with  about  2,000  Woodcuts, 
21s.  cloth. 

ARCTIC   SEARCHING   EXPEDITION— A    JOURNAL    OF   A 

Boat  Voyage  through  Rupert's  Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships 
under  Command  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Physical  Geography  of 
North  America.  By  Sir  John  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and 
Fleets  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Admiralty.  With  a  coloured  Map,  several  Plates 
printed  in  Colours,  and  Woodcuts.     2  vols.  8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

*' Valuable  alike  to  the  s^cientifio  student  or  the  future  wanderer  over  these  wild  plains,  and  the  lonely  settler  whom 
European  enterprise  majr  locate  amons  these  far  distant  tribes.  It  is  a  book  to  study  rather  than  to  read  ■  and  yet  so 
attraelivein  its  style,  and  so  instructive  in  its  collation  of  facts,  that  many  will  be  led  to  its  study  as  a  work  of  science 
whilst  merely  engaged  in  its  perusal  as  a  book  of  travels."  Britannta 

RIDDLE.  -A    COPIOUS   AND    CRITICAL   LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford:  Uniform  with  Vonge's  Eiwlish  Greek 
Lexicon.    New  Edition.     Post  4to.  £2.  10s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.- A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH- 

LATIN  DICTIONARY,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.    New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth! 

c^„„,„t.,,.  3  The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  10s.  6d.  cloth, 
separately  ^,j,jjg  Latin-English  Dictionary,  2is.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A    DIAMOND    LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  Waistcoat-pocket.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of 
Latin  Classical  Words.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Royal  32mo. 
4s.  bound. 
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RIDDLE  AND  FREUND'S  NEW  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

A  C  ipious  Latin-English  Dictionary  ;  Founded  on  Andrews's  Translation  of  Freund's  larger 
Latin-German  Dictionary  :  With  Improvements  and  Additions.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle, 
M.A.,  and  Dr.  W.  Freund.  \_In preparation. 

*,*  Tlie  American  Latin-English  Dictionary  by  Dr.  Andrews  is  a  tran--lation  of  the  Latin  Dic- 
tionary of  Dr.  Freund,  who  is  now  resident  in  London,  and  is  occupied,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Kiddle,  in  making  a  thorough  revision  of  his  valuable  work,  with  important  additions,  in 
order  fully  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  colleges  and  schools,  and  to  give  to  our  more  mature 
scholars  those  aids  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of  philo- 
logical research.  Eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since  Dr.  Freund  published  a  large  portion  of 
the  Dictionary  which  Dr.  Andrews  has  translated.  During  a  great  part  of  that  interval,  Dr. 
Freund  has  been  actively  engaged  in  preparing  a  second  edition  of  his  elaborate  work,  which 
will  shortly  be  published  in  Germany  ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  undertaking,  he  has  employed 
materials  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  no  use  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Andrews.  The  present  work 
will  therefore  present  to  the  English  student  e.xtensive  results  of  modern  criticism,  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  collected  in  any  single  volume. 

RIVERS.— THE  ROSE- AMATEURS  GUIDE; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families;  their  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

ROBINSON'S  LEXICON  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

A  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Edward  Robinson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  ; 
Author  ot  "  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,"  &c.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  in  great 
part  re-written.    Svo.  18s.  cloth. 

ROGERS.— ESSAYS  SELECTED   FR03I   CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 

the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.    By  Henry  Rogers.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s.  cloth. 

ROGERS'S  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR ; 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  every  species  and  variety  of  Culinary  Vege- 
tables :  With  the  most  approved  Modes  of  Cultivating  and  Cooking  them.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

ROGET— THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  IVOR  DS  AND  PHRASES. 

Classified  and  arranged,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary  Com- 
position. By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.  F.R  S.  F.G.S.  F.R.A.S.  F.S.A.,  &c. ;  Author  ot  the"  Bridge- 
water  Treatise  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  &c.    Svo.  {Nearly  ready. 

RONALDS.— THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated  by  coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect;  and  accom- 
panied by  a  few  Observations  and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout  and  Grayling  Fishing.  By 
Alfred  Ro.n  alps.    4th  Edition,  corrected ;  with  Twenty  Copperplates.    Svo.  14s.  cloth. 

ROVINGS  IN  THE  PACIFIC,  FROM  18^7  TO  1849; 

With  a  GLANCE  at  CALIFORNIA.  By  A  Merchant  long  resident  at  Tahiti.  With 
Four  Illustrations  printed  in  colours.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s.  cloth. 

ROWTON.—THE  DEBATER-, 

Being  a  Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  for  Discussion  ;  with 
ample  References  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on  each  particular  Topic.  By  Frederic 
RowTON,  Author  of  "The  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain."  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 
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SCHOMBERG.—TIIE  TREOCTxATIC  PniLOSOPHY  OF  EXG- 

LISH  HISTORY.  Being  an  attempt  to  impress  upon  Histor>'  its  True  Genius  and  Real  Cha- 
racter ;  and  to  represent  it  not  as  a  Disjointed  Series  of  Facts,  but  as  one  Grand  Whole.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Schomberg,  B. A.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.    2  vols.  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SEAWABD.—SIR    EDWARD   SEAJFARD'S    NARRATIFE    OF 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  consequent  Discovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea:  with 
a  detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  from  1733  to  1749,  as 
written  in  his  own  Diary.  Edited  by  Miss  J.\ne  Porter.  Third  Edition  ;  with  a  New  Nau- 
tical and  Geographical  Introduction.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SEJrEZL.—AJir  HERBERT. 

By  a  Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth-. 

SEU'ELL.—THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  the  .\uthoress  of  "Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Reir.  William  Sewell,  B.D.  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  0.\forcL    2  vols.  fcp.  8i  o.  9s.  clotli. 

SEWELL. — GERTR  UDE. 

A  Tale.  By  the  Authoress  of  "Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  E.xeter  College,  O.xford.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.— LAXETOX  PAESONAGE: 

A  Tale  for  Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the 
Authoress  of  "Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  16s.  cioth. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

SHAKSPEAEE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SH.VKSPEARE;  in  which  nothing  is  arfrfe^  to  the  Original  Text ;  but  those 
words  and  expressions  are  07«i7/erf  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  readaloud.  ByT.BowDLER, 
Esq.F.R.S.  New  Edition;  with  36  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  designs  by  Sinirke,  Howard, 
and  other  Artists.  8vo.  21s.  cloth;  or,  in 8  vols.  Svo.  without  Illustrations,  sSi.  Us.  6d.  boards. 

SHAEPS  NEW  BRITISH  GAZETTEER. 

A  NEW  G.\ZETTEER,  or  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS 
and  NARROW  SEAS  :  Comprising  concise  Descriptions  of  about  Sixty  Tliousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note,  founded  on  the  best  Authorities;  full  Parti- 
culars of  the  Boundaries,  Registered  Electors,  &c.  of  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs  ;  with  a 
reference  under  every  Name  to  the  Sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  far  as  completed  ;  and 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  General  View  of  the  Resources  of  the  United  Kiusdom,  a  Short 
Chronology,  and  an  Abstract  of  certain  Results  of  the  Census  of  1851 .  By  James  A.  Sharp, 
Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2.  16s.  cloth. 

*»*  Sharp's  British  Gazetteer  is  also  in  course  of  publication  in  Twenty-  tivo  Monthly  Parts, 
pnce  Half.a-Crown  each. 

"  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  this  book,  and  a  careful  examination  of  its  contents  has  convinced  us  of 
its  ^eat  value.  The  remarkable  clearness  with  which  its  condensations  and  abbreviataons  are  made  appears  to  us  its  most 
admirable  feature  We  have  no  book  of  similar  hulk  in  tlie  lan^age  containing  anything  like  the  amount  of  information 
of  various  kinds  so  well  arranged  and  so  easily  accessible  as  in  this  new  gazetteer.  Every  article  bears  tlxe  mark  of  studied, 
carelul,  and  exact  compilation.  It  comprehends  both  the  topography  and  the  hydrography  of  the  United  Kinsdom,  and' 
is  constructe<l  on  the  plan  of  facilitating  reference  by  brinzing  together  as  many  articles  as' possible  under  distinct  heads. 
. . .  All  the  positions  nave  been  retaken  from  the  maps  ;  and  not  only  the  county  but  the  quarter  of  the  county  given  in 
which  a  name  might  be  looked  for.  We  must, in  short,  repeat  with  a  liberal  acquiescence  what  Mr.  Sharp  himself  remaiks 
of  his  five  years' diligent  labour,  that  it  will  be  found  to  comprise  in  a  clear  and  legible  type,  more  substantial  information, 
eaUected  from  original  sonrces,and  put  into  a  convenient  ft  rro,  than  the  bulkiest  of  it«  c;as8."  Examiner. 
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SHEPHERD.— THE  HTSTOBY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME, 

to  tbe  End  of  the  Episcopate  of  Damsus,  a.d.  384.  By  Edward  John  Shepherd,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Luddesdown.    Svo.  Us.  cloth. 

SHORT  WHIST: 

Its  Rise,  Progress, and  Laws;  withObservationstomakeanyoneaWhist Player;  containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart6,  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Major  A  *  *  *  *  *. 
NewEditioft.    To  which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros.    ByMrs.  B****.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s  cloth 

SINCLMR.— POPISH  LEGENDS  OR  BIBLE  TRUTHS. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  "  The  Journey  of  Life,"  &c.  Dedicated  to  her  Nieces- 
2  vols,  fcap  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

SINCLAIR.— THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  "  The  Business  of  Life,"  "  Modern  Society,"  "  Jane 
Bo'iverie,"  &c.    New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLET. 

From  The  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  W.  Henry  Wills;  and  Twelve 
fine  Wood  Engravings,  by  John  Thompson,  from  Designs  by  Frederick  Tayler.  Crown 
Svo.  15s.  boards  ;  or  27s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

SMEE.— ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTROMETALLURGY. 

By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R  S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Tliird  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  considerably  enlarged  ;  with  Electrotypes  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

SMITH— THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH: 

Including  his  Contributions  to  The  Edinburgh  Review.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume  ;  with  Portrait  by  E.  U.  Eddis,  engraved  in  line  by  AV.  Greatbach,  and  View  of 
Combe  Florey  Rectory,  Somerset.  Square  crown  Svo.  21s.  cloth  ;  30s.  calf  e.xtra,  by  Hayday. 
— Or  in  3  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  36s.  cloth. 

SMITH  —  ELEMENTARY   SKETCHES    OF   MORAL    PHILO- 

SOPHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Ytars  1804,  1805,  and  1S06.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  M.A.  With  an  Introductory  Letter  to  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith  from  the 
late  Lord  Jeffrey.     Second  Edition.    Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

SMITH— THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  ST.  PAUL: 

with  Dissertations  on  the  Sources  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation 
of  the  Antients.  By  James  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordan  Hill,  F.R.S.  With  Views,  Charts, 
and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  14s.  cloth. 

SMITH— TASSaS  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED. 

Translated,  in  the  Metre  of  the  Original,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Lesingham  Smith,  M.A. 
late  Fellow  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 
12s.  cloth. 

SNOW.— VOYAGE  OF  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT  IN  SEARCH  OF 

SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN:  A  Narrative  of  Every-day  Life  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  W.  Parker 
Snow.    With  a  Chart,  and  4  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours.    Post  Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  ROBERT 

SOUTHEY.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  M.A,,  Vicar  of 
Ardleigh.  With  numerous  Portraits,  and  Six  Landscape  Illustrations  from  Designs  by 
William  Westall,  A.R.A.    6  vols,  post  Svo.  63s.  cloth. 

*,*  Each  of  the  Six  Volumes  may  be  had  separately,  price  Half-a-Guinea. 
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SOUTIIEY'S  THE  BOCTOB  dx:  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  V0LU3IE. 

The  DOCTOR  &c.  By  the  late  Robkrt  South ey.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by 
Mr.  Southey's  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Warter,  B.l).  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Bust  of  the  Author,  and  coloured  Plate.     New  Edition.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPEJCE  BOOKS. 

The  COMMONPLACE  BOOKS  of  the  late  ROBERT  SOUTH  EY.  Comprising— 1.  Choice 
Passages:  with  Collections  for  the  History  of  Manners  and  Literature  in  England;  2.  Special 
Collections  on  various  Historical  and  Theolo.^ical  Subjects  ;  3.  Anuh  tical  Readin-^s  in  various 
branches  of  Literature;  and  4.  Original  .Memoranda,  Literary  and  Miscellaneous.  Edited 
by  .Mr.  Southey's  Son-in-Law,the Rev.  J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.  4  vols,  square  cr.  8vo.  £3. 16s.  cl. 

*♦*  Each  Series  of  Southey's  Commonpliice  Books  forms  a  distinct  Volume,  complete  in 
itself,  and  may  be  had  separately  as  follows  : — 

FIRST  SERIES— CHOICE  PASSAGES,&c.   2dEdition;  with  medallion  Portrait.   PricelSs. 
SECOND  SERIES— SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.     18s. 
THIRD  SERIES— ANALYTICAL  READI.VGS.    21s. 
FOURTH  SERIES— ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,  &c.    21s. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing-  all  the  Author's  last  Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet's  Residence  at  Keswick  ;  uniform  with  Lord  Byron's  and 
Moore's  Poems.  Medium  Svo.  21s.  cloth  ;  42s.  bound  in  morocco.— Or,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  ^  2. 10s.  cloth ;  morocco,  ^4.  10s. 

SOUTHEY.— SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Chaucer  to  Lovelace,  inclusive.  With  Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robert 
SouTHEY.    Medium  8\o.  3Cs.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY; 

And  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert  Soothey.  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by 
the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  ot  John 
Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Sou,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbert  SouTHty,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Ardleigh.     2  vols.  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  28s.  cloth. 

Sq  UIER.—mCARA  G  UA  ; 

Its  People,  Scenery,  Monuments,  and  the  proposed  Interoceanic  Canal.  By  E.  G.  SauifiR, 
late  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States  to  the  Republics  of  Central  .\niefica.  With  Nine 
Original  Maps,  Twenty-five  Plates  printed  in  colours,  and  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
2  vols,  royal  Svo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

"Asa  description  of  the  district  of  Central  America  to  which  it  refers,  the  present  work  is  entitled  to  take  rank  in  the 
highest  class  of  geographical,  ethnological,  and  antiquarian  literature."  John  Bcll. 

"Many  causes  are  cortbining  to  give  great  importance  to  the  States  of  Central  America.  Their  own  fertility  and 
natural  ad^  antages,  tl.e  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  gold- of  California,  unite  to  attract  tlie  earnest  atttntion  of 
enterprising  men  and  politicians  towards  them."  LiXEttiHi  Gazexte. 

STEEL'S  SHIPJIASTEirS  ASSISTANT; 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  OwTiers  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  of  Customs,  andall 
Persons  connected  with  Shipping  or  Commerce :  containing  the  Law  and  Local  Regulations 
aftecting  the  Ownership,  Charge,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes  ;  together  with 
Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Information  for  Mariners.  New  Edition,  rewritten 
throughout.  Edited  by  Graham  Willmore,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law;  George 
Clements,  of  the  Customs,  London;  and  Willia.m  Tate,  Author  of  "The  Modern  Cambist.' 
Svo.  28s.  cloth  ;  or  29s.  bound. 

STEPHEN— LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s.  cloth. 
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STEPHEN.— ESSAYS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

From  The  Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B.  LL.D. 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo. 
24S.  cloth. 

STOW.— THE  TRAINING   SYSTEM,  THE  MORAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL,  and  the  NORMAL  SEiMINARY.  By  David  Stow,  Esq.  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Glasgow  Normal  Free  Seminary  ;  Author  of  "  Moral  Training,"  &c.  8th  EditiOHj  cor- 
rected and  enlarged  ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SWAIN— ENGLISH  MELODIES. 

By  Charles  Swain,  Author  of  "The  Mind,  and  other  Poems."  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth;  bound 
in  morocco,  )2s. 

SYMONS.—THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE  LAW. 

By  Edward  William  Symons,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Thames  Police  Court.  5th  Edition,  in- 
cluding the  Act  passed  in  1851  to  amend  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  of  1850,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  New  Act  relating  to  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund.     12mo  5s.  cloth. 

TATE.  -EXERCISES  ON  MECHANICS  AND  NATURAL   PIU- 

LOSOPHY;  or.  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Engineering.  Containing  various  Applications  of 
the  Principle  of  Work  :  the  Theory  of  the  Steam-Engine,  with  Simple  Machines  Theorems 
and  Problems  on  Accumulated  Work,  &c.    New  Edition.  12mo.  2s.  cloth. 

TATE.— KEY  TO  TATE'S  EXERCISES  ON  MECHANICS  AND 

NATURAL  PHILOSf)PHY.  Containing;  full  Solutions  of  all  the  unworked  Examples  aud 
Problems.     12mo.  with  Diagrams,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Tliis  little  -volume  is,  like  all  that  Mr.  Tate  does,  remarkable  for  its  lucid  arrangement,  and  the  happy  way  in  which 
a  practical  bearing  is  given  to  the  s-ubjects.  It  contains  neat  and  excellent  solutions  to  all  the  unsolvej  questions  m  his 
Enrcise-s  on  Mechanics,  as  well  as  to  some  very  instructive  additional  problems  ;  and  jt  will  be  found  mv-aluable  to  the 
unassisted  student,  as  well  as  to  the  tepcher  whose  time  is  of  importance."  Journal  of  touCATioN. 

"  Mr  Tate's  book  oives  in  a  practical  and  popular  form  the  substance  of  every  mechanical  principle,  whether  belonging 
to  statics  or  dynamics,  which  can  ever  become  applicable  in  any  combmation  of  enginecrmg  operations  ;  and  in  order  Uiat 
thev  may  be  fully  understood,  it  supplies  ut.der  each  a  number  of  illustrative  examples,  the  solutions  of  which  are  given 
in  the  little  book  now  bef.ire  us.  Practical  mechanics  will  derive  from  it  the  greatest  assistance,  and  the  number  of 
examples  worked  will  serve  to  make  the  calculations  perfectly  obvious."  Mornino  Advertiser. 

TATE.— ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS; 

Containing  various  original  and  useful  Formulae,  specially  applied  to  TubularBridges.AVrought 
Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tate,  of  Kneller Training  College, Twickenham  ; 
late  Mathematical  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  National  Society's  Training 
College,  Battersea ;  Author  of  "Exercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy."  8vo. 
5s.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLER.—3IARGARET ; 

Or,  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  Author 
of'"  Lady  Mary,  or  Not  of  the  World,"  &c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

TAYLER.— LADY  MARY; 

Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester ; 
Author  of  "  Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,"  &c.  New  Edition  ;  with  a  Frontispiece  engraved  by  J. 
Absolon.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLOR.— LOYOLA  :  AND  JESUITIS3I  IN  ITS  RUDIMENTS. 

By  Isaac  Taylor,  Author  of  "  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  &c.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
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TAYLOB.—  ll'ESLEY  AND  3IETH0DISM. 

By  Isaac  Taylor,  Author  of  "Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  &c.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Wesley,  engraved  by  W.  Greatbach.    Post  8vo.  Hal  -a-Guinea,  cloth. 

"  This  volume  will  be  acceptable  to  the  public  on  many  grounds.  It  will  please  the  religious  by  its  respect  for  religion 
and  the  literary  b>  the  force  of  its  style.  It  will  n^it  displease  the  Churchman  by  any  violence  of  view,  nor  the  Sectary 
by  any  bitterness  of  language.  On  t^e  whole,  it  will  perhaps  be  most  welcomed  by'  tlie  philosopher,  for  its  attempt  to 
reconcile  apparent  anomalies  of  belief,  to  account  for  perplexing  events  in  the  history  of  religion,  and  to  give  something 

in  the  shape  of  system  to  tQe  general  effects  of  religious  action  on  the  world We  presume  that  this  volume  will  be  in 

the  hands  of  more  than  the  Methodists.     It  deserves  a  pl.ice  on  the  library  table  of  every  man,  who  is  to  be  attracted  by 
strong  thoughts  in  strong  language,  curious  metaphysics,  and  a  stately  view  of  religious  probabilities  to  come." 

Britanmi. 

THIRLWALL.—THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall).  An 
improved  Library  Edition  ;  with  Maps.    8  vols.  Svo.  £i.  16s.  cloth. 

*»*  Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  .^61.  8s.  cloth. 

A    HISTORY   OF   GREECE,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

to  the  TAKING  of  CORINTH  bv  the  RO.MANS,  b.c.  146,  mainly  based  upon  Bishop 
Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece.  By  Dr.  Leonhard  Sjhmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.    Second  Edition.    12mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drawn  on  Wood 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Engravers. 
Uniform  with  Gotdsmilh's  Poems  illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  Svo.  21s. 
cloth  ;   or,  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  3Gs. 

THOMSON— TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Tliousand,  and 
from  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  sixty-five  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of  single  Days; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  from  One  to  Ten  Years. 
Also,  numerous  other  Tables  of  E.vchanges,  Time,  and  Discounts.  By  John  Thomson, 
Accountant.    New  Edition.   12mo.  8s.  bound. 

THOMSON.— SCHO  OL  CHEMISTR  Y; 

Or,  Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Science.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.  Master  in 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     Fcp   Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

THE  THUMB  BIBLE; 

Or,  Verbum  Sempiternum.  By  J.  Taylor.  Being  an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  English  Verse.  A  New  Edition,  printed  from  the  Edition  of  1693,  by  C.  Whit- 
tinghani,  Chiswick.    64mo.  Is.  6d.  bound  and  clasped. 

TOMLINE.—AN  INTRODUCTION  TO   THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

BIBLE:  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects ;  and  a  brief 
Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Geobge 
ToMLiNE,  D.D.  F.R.S.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  os.  6d.  cloth. 

TOOKE.—THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES: 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  from  the  year  1792  to  the  year 
1847,  inclusive.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries ; 
a  general  Review  of  the  Currency  Question  ;  and  Remarks  on  the  Operation  of  the  Acts  7  and 
8  Victoria,  c.  32.     By  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.  F.R.S.     4  vols.  Svo.  £3.  6s.  cloth. 
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TOWmENB.— MODERN  STATE  TPdALS. 

Revised  and  illustrated  with  Essuys  and  Notes.  By  William  Charles  Townsbnd,  Esq. 
M.A..,  Q.C.,  late  Recorder  of  Macclesfield;  Author  of  "  Lives  ot  Twelve  Eminent  Judges  of 
tlie  Last  and  of  the  Present  Century,"  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 

TOWMENB.— THE  LIVES  OF  TfFELVE  EMINENT  JUBGES 

of  the  LAST  andof  the  PRESENT  CENTURY.  By  W.Charles  TownsIsnd,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C. 
late  Recorder  of  Macclesfield  ;  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Commons."  2  vols. 
8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

TURNER.-TIIE  SACBEB  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLB, 

Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sharon 
Turner,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.  3lb.  Gd.  cloth. 

TURNER.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXOISS, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A.  and 
R.A.S.L.    The  Seventh  Edition  (1852).    3  vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

*»*  The  text  and  notes  of  this  edition  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  as  many  of  the  Author's 
later  corrections  and  additions  as  appeared  to  have  been  intended  and  prepared  by  him  for 
publication  have  been  introduced. 

BR.    TURTON'S    MANUAL    OF   THE  LANB   ANB  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroui;hly  revised  and  with 
considerable  Additions.  By  John  Edward  Gray,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  iu 
the  British  Museum.    Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  Coloured  Plates,  15s.  cloth. 

URE.—BICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES; 

Containinfj  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  iM.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov. ;  Mulii. 
&c.  &c.     New  Edition,  corrected.     8vo.  with  1,241  Eng^ravings  on  Wood,  50s.  cloth. — Also, 

SUPPLEMENT  of  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.   New  Edition.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 

WATERTON— ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Wanderings  in  South 
America."  With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New 
Edition.     2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  6d.  cloth. 

*,*  Separately— Vol.  I.  (First  Series),  8s.;  Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  6s.  6d. 


ALARIC    WATTS'S  POETRY  ANB  PAINTING.— LYRICS   OF 

THE  HEART,  and  other  Poems.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts.  With  Forty-one  highly-finished 
Line-Engravings,  executed  expressly  for  this  work  by  the  most  eminent  Painters  and  En- 
gravers. 

In  One  Volume,  square  crown  8vo.  price  31s.  6d.  boards,  or  4os.  bound  in  morocco 
byHayday;  Proof  Impressions,  63s.  boards.— Plain  Proofs,  41  Plates,  demy  4to.  (only 
100  copits  printed)  £2.  2s.  in  portfolio  ;  India  Proofs  before  letters,  colombier  4to.  (only 
50  copies  printed),  £3.  5s.  in  portfolio. 

WHEATLEY.—THE  ROB  ANB  LINE; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  and  Dainty  Devices  for  tin}  Sure  Taking  of  Trout,  Grayling,  &c.  By 
Hew'Ett  Wheatley,  Esq.  Senior  Angler.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Nine  coloured  Plates,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
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THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY 

Publisliinj  Monthly,  and  sold  at  One  Shilling  each  Part,  is  intended  to  comprise  books  of 
valuable  information  and  acknowledsred  merit,  in  a  form  adapted  for  reading'  while  Travelling, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  character  thit  will  render  them  worthy  of  preservation  ;  bnt  the 
price  of  which  has  hitherto  confined  them  within  a  comparatively  narrow  circle  of  readers. 

The  First  Eighteen  Parts  comprise — • 

1.  WARREN    HASTINGS.     By   Thomas    Babingtox  Macaulay.     Reprinted 

from  Mr.  Macaulay's  "Critical  and  Historical  Essays."    Price  One  Shlllinor. 

2.  LORD  CLIVE.     By  Thomas  Babington   Mac.^olay.     Reprinted  from  Mr. 

Macaulay's  "  Critical  and  Historical  Essays."    Price  One  Shilling. 
*♦*  Mr.  Macaulay's  Two  Essays  on  \Yarren  Hasting-s  and  Lord  Clive  may  be 
had  in  One  Volume,  16mo.  price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

3.  LONDON  IX    1850-51.     By  J.    R.    M'Culloch,   Esq.     Reprinted   from    Mr. 

M'Culloch's  "  Geographical  Dictionary."    Price  One  Shilling. 

4.  SIR   ROGER  DE  COVERLET.     From   the  "  Spectator."     With  Notes  and 

Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Wills.    Price  One  Shilling. 

5.  WILLIAM     PITT,    EARL    OF    CHATHAM,        By    Thomas     Babington 

Macaulat.    Price  One  Shilling. 

6  &  7.  Mr.  S.  LAING'S  JOURNAL  of  a  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY  during 
the  Years  1834,  1S35,  and  183G.  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each  ;  or  in  One  Volume, 
16mo.  price  Half-aCrown,  cloth. 

8.  "  RANKE'S  HISTORY'  of  the  POPES.  "And,  "  GLADSTONE  on  CHURCH 
and  STATE."    By  Thomas  Babi.vgton  Macaulay.    Price  One  Shilling. 

*»*  Mr.  Macaulay's  Four  Essays  on  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  "  Ranke's  History 
of  the  Popes,"  and  "  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State,"  may  be  had  in  One  Volume,  16mo. 
price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

9  &  10.  A  LADY'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD.  A  Condensed  Translation, 
from  the  German  of  Ida  Pfeiflfer,  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett.  In  Two  Parts,  price  One 
Shilling  each;  or  in  One  Volume,  I6mo.  price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

11  &  12.  EOTHEN;  or,  Traces  of  Travel  brought  Home  from  the  East.  A  New 
Edition,  in  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each  ;  or  in  One  Volume,  16mo.  price  Half-a- 
Crown,  cloth. 

13.  "The  LIFE  ^nd  WRITINGS  of  ADDISON."  And,  HORACE  WALPOLE. 
By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulav.     Price  One  Shilling. 

14  &  15.  HUC'S  TRAVELS  in  TARTARY,  THIBET,  and  CHINA.  A  Con- 
densed Translation,  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett.  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each;  or 
in  One  Volume,  16mo.  price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

16  &  17.  HOLCROFT'S  MEMOIRS,  written  by  Himself  and  continued  to  his 
Death  from  his  Diary,  Notes,  and  other  Papers.  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each  ; 
or,  in  One  Volume,  16mo.  price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

18.  LECTURES  and  ADDRESSES.     By  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.     Price  Is. 

To  be  followed  hy 

AFRICAN  WANDERINGS  ;  or,  an  Expedition  from  Sennaar  to  Taka,  Basa,  and 
Beni-.^mer :  with  a  particular  glance  at  the  Races  of  Bellad  Sudan.  By  Ferdinand 
Werne,  Author  of  "  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sources  of  the  White  Nile."  Translated 
from  the  German,  by  J.  R.  Johnston.     Forming  Two  Parts  of  tlie  Traveller's  Library. 

SKETCHES  in  CANADA  and  RAMBLES  among  the  RED  MEN.  By  Mrs. 
Jameson.     Forming  Two  Parts  of  the  Trare/Zer's  ijftrarj/.     16mo. 
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WEB8TEB.—AN ENCYCLOP.^BTA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY ; 

Comprising  such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with  Housekeeping :  as,  The 
Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting 
them— A  description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  nature  of  their  Materials- 
Duties  of  Servants,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  Thomas  Webster,  F.G.S.  ;  assisted  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Parkes.    New  Edition.    8vo.  with  nearly  1,000  Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth 

LADY  WILLOUGHBY'S  BIABY. 

So  much  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby  as  relates  to  her  Domestic  History,  and  to  the 
Eventful  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration  (1635  to  1663). 
Printed,  ornamented,  and  bound  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  The  Diary  refers.  New 
Edition;  in  Two  Parts.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  each,  boards  ;  or  18s.  each,  bound  in  morocco. 

YOUATT.—TIIE  HOBSE. 

By  William  YouATT.  With  a  Treatise  of  Draught.  A  New  Edition  ;  with  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  from  Designs  by  William  Harvey.    8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

g^  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.'s  Edition  should  be  ordered. 

YOUATT.—TIIE  BOG. 

By  William  YouATT.  A  New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs 
by  William  Harvey.    8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

*»*  The  above  works,  which  were  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diflfusion  of  Knowledge,  are  now  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  by  assignment 
from  Mr.  Charles  Knight.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  edition  of  Mr.  Youatt's  book  ou  the 
Horse  which  fllessrs  Longman  and  Co.  have  purchased  from  Mr.  Knight,  is  that  which  was 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  author,  and  thereby  rendered  in  many  respects  a  new  work.  The 
engravings,  also,  were  greatly  improved.  Both  works  are  the  most  complete  treatises  in  the 
language  on  the  History,  Structure,  Diseases,  and  Management  of  the  Animals  of  which 
they  treat. 

ZINCKE.—SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOB  OF  THE 

FUTURE;  Or,  a  Sketch  of  the  Solution  which  Time  appears  to  be  preparing  for  the  different 
Educational  Questions  of  the  Day.  By  the  Rev.  Foster  Barham  Zincke,  Vicar  of  Wher- 
stead,  near  Ipswich.    Post  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 


"  Mr.  Zincke  has,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  supplied  us  with  a  harge  amount  of  most  vahiable  matter,  and  sup- 
ported his  arguments  by  a  variety  of  ai>pro|.riate  and  cogent  illustrations We  hail  liim  as  a  powerful  advocate  of  a 

great  and  good  cause,  and  cordially  recommend  this  small  volume  to  the  attention  of  all  persons  who  take  an  interest  in 

the  question  to  which  it  relates We  entertain  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Zincke's  remarks,  that  we  should 

be  glad  if  we  could  spare  sufficient  space  for  a  full  analysis  both  of  his  arguments  and  his  plans  ;  but,  as  we  cannot  do 
this,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  general  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  and  a  jiuotation  or  two 

illustrative  of  the  extensive  and  practical  views  embraced  by  the  author His  views  are  on  the  whole  just,  liberal,  and 

comprehensive,  and  he  has  the  great  merit  of  saying  much  in  few  words.  We  have,  indeed,  seldom  met  with  so  much 
important  matti  r  condensed  into  so  small  a  space.  Almost  every  topic  that  the  consideration  of  such  a  question  includes 
is  touched  upon  by  the  author,  and  yet  the  whole  volume  contains  only  S3»)  pages,  and  of  this  number  76  are  occupied  by 
an  appendix,  which  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  or  important  part  of  the  work."  Christian  Times. 

ZU3IPT'S  GBAMMAB  OF  THE  BATIN  BANGUAGE. 

Translated  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  Students,  with  the  Author's  sanction  and 
co-operation,  by  Dr.  L.  Sc.hmitz,  F.RS.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh: 
with  copious  Corrections  and  Additions  communicated  to  Dr.  Schmitzby  Professor  ZUMPT. 
New  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

{March  31,  1852. 
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